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IN addressing myself to you, Sir, and to the House, I must begin 
by claiming, for myself and my colleagues, to be considered as not 
less sensibly alive, than any of those Gentlemen who have taken 
part in this debate, to the distresses, and I must be allowed to add, 
to the perils of the country. 

The importance of the crisis at which Parliament is now assem- 
bled, has been much dwelt upon by the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman who spoke last." Sir, I concur with the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman in his estimate of that importance. That 
which, in many instances, has been little more than an ordinary 
form of speech, is now correctly and literally true. We have seen 
within the last few years, many important conjunctures in our na- 
tional affairs: important was the crisis when Parliament deter- 
mined, at the commencement of the late war, to arm the nation 
against foreign hostility and domestic treason ; important was the 
crisis, when, after having wonour way through a struggle of unex- 
ampled exertion and perseverance, we were suddenly called upon to 
make a new and unparallelled effort to preserve the prize and re- 
ward of our past achievements, which was about to be wrested from 
our hands ;—but not less important, certainly, in the present crisis 
-of domestic difficulty and danger, is the result of this night’s deli- 

- berations, by which will be decided, whether we shall or shall not 
carry to the foot of the Throne, an unanimous expression of our 
determination to stand by It and by the Country. 


* Mr. Brougham. 
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Mr. Canning’s Speech on an Address, &c. 3 


What is it, then, that so inopportunely interferes to prevent this 
most desirableunanimity ? Doubtless there must be something in the 
proposed Address, which the Gentlemen onthe other side of the 
House cannot adopt, without abandoning some principle by which 
their consciences are bound, or forfeiting some pledge which they 
have given to theirConstituents. Were it otherwise,—in the present 
distracted state of the country, when unanimity is of so much im- 
portance, and when the appearance of a division in this House may 
be misconstrued out of doors for so much more than is really meant 
by it,—Gentlemen would unquestionably be most anxious to unite 
in a vote of unqualified affection and loyalty to the Crown. But 
what is the sense of duty that stands in the way of this concure 
rence? What is the mighty difference between the Address and 
the proposed Amendment ? It is this: That the Address, echoitg 
the recommendation in the Speech from the Throne, -promises to 
institute an inquiry into the Income and Expenditure of the Coune- 
try, with a view to every purpose of rational economy and practica- 
ble retrenchment ; while the Honourable Gentlemen opposite think 
it better that the proposed Committee should be called a Committee 
on the State of the Nation! They are willing to concur with us 
in every other part of the Address; they concur with us im the 
principle and expediency of a prompt inquiry: but they differ frem 
us in the name (for it is really nothing else) of the Committee to 
which it will be proposed to refer that inquiry: and for this trifling 
difference, the peace of the kingdom is to be exposed to the hazards 
which may arise from a misconstruction of this night’s division, 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman opposite,’ has expres- 
sed the indignation (that, I believe, was the word) with which he 
heard the speech of my Honourable Friend ;* a speech which even 
the most fastidious critic might surely applaud as fair and impartial. 
My Honourable Friend is well known for the independent manner 
in which his speeches and his votes are directed, sometimes to this, 
sometimes to that side of the House ; a manner the most conforma- 
ble to the theory of a perfect Member of Parliament. But how 
little are those who clamour most loudly for independence, satishied 
with the exercise of it when it happens to make against themselyes ! 
When my Honourable Friend’s vote happens to be with Gentlemen 


™ Mr. Brougham, 2 Mr. Bankes, 
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on the opposite side of the House, then his opinions are conclusive, 
and his authority an infallible guide ; but when his sentiments con- 
cur with those held on this side of the House, he is stigmatised as 
a man who does not dare to act upon his own views; as equally 
corrupt and servile with those who have actually enlisted themselves 
under the banners of the Ministry. I, Sir, have frequently had the 
misfortune to differ from my Honourable Friend, but I have never 
felt myself at liberty to call in question the independency of his 
opinions. I 

The Honourable Gentlemen opposite assume to themselves the 
ex¢lusive merit of sympathizing with the sufferings of their fellow 
subjects,—to which the Government, forsooth, are callous and in- 
sensible! But, Sir, I will tell those Honourable Gentlemen, that 
His Majesty's Ministers have as deep a sense of the difficulties un- 
der which the several classes of the community labor, as any set of 
men, who aim at popularity by encouraging the complaints of the 
sufferers, and by dwelling with emphasis upon the severity of their 
distress.. Perhaps, Sir, our sense of those difficulties is deeper and 
more afflicting,—in proportion as a more intimate knowledge of 
them.is pressed from all quarters upon our attention ; and as it is 
our duty, and God knows ! our wish, to find, if possible, the means 
of alleviating them. 

I do not hesitate to declare my opinion, that many of the causes 
of the present distresses ate far beyond the reach of immediate 
remedy, as they are beyond the limits of human controul. Most 
anxiously and laboriously have Ministers devoted themselves to the 
consideration of the agricultural part of those distresses ;—the 
relief of which, in the first instance, would undoubted!y be the 
source of gradual and diffusive amelioration to other classes of the 
community. Plans of such relief have been suggested, have been 
investigated with the most patient anxiety, and have been referred 
to the opinion of men best able to judge practically of their possible 
exétution. But, unhappily, those inquiries have led to no satisfac- 
tory’ result.. I appeal with confidence to an Honourable and 
lyeatned Gentleman opposite,‘ than whom no man is better qualified 
to’ form’ an‘ opinion upon this question—whether the difficulties 


* Mr. Preston, a Gentleman ‘eminent in the Law, and author of an able 
pamphlet on the Distresses of the Country. 
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which impede the extension of public aid to the Landed Interest, 
have not been found, upon thorough discussion, to be altogether in- 
superable ? I have said, found to be so ;— because at the first view, a 
hope was cherished,—a hope springing from the desire, —that some 
practicable mode of relief might be devised. Yet, though these diffi- 
culties have hitherto been found insuperable, that circumstance-will 
not preclude the application to them of any remedies which may 
hereafter be suggested, and which shall be deemed, upon examina- 
tion, at once unobjectionable in principle, and likely to be practi¢ally 
beneficial, 

The Poor Laws have been particularly referred to, as requiring 
immediate consideration. Undoubtedly they do so. And I did 
entertain a hope, when the Honourable Gentleman who opened the 
debate‘ to-night addressed himself to the House, that he was about 
to announce his determination to propose, that the Committee of 
last year, on that subject, should resume its labors. I trust that 
those labors will be resumed, and pursued with diligence. ‘They 
furnish of themselves, sufficient occupation for one Committee, and 
could not be mixed conveniently with the matters to be referred to 
either of the Committees proposed this night,—whether to that on 
Income and Expenditure, or to one on the State of the Nation. 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman has qualified; to a 
certain degree, an assertion made last night by the Right Honour- 
able Moyer of the Amendment, that taxation is the sole cause of 
the distresses of the country. I confess, Sir, that | did expect from 
that Honourable and Learned Gentleman such a qualification ; for 
I have very recently read an able and eloquent pamphlet,” (im this 
place I am not at liberty to describe it by any other name), pub- 
lished in the name of that Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
seven or eight months ago, which enumerates no less than about 
thirteen distinct causes of the existing calamities, of which taxation 
is only one. : . 

In many of the statements and opinions of the learned and:able 
writer I entirely concur;—particularly in the: beef which he pro- 
fesses, that many, perhaps most; of these causes, are of a temporary’ 
nature. IT agree with him also3:that one of the mo:t~ operative 


’Mr. Curwen. 
* Brougham’s Speech on Agricultural Distress, 9th April, 1816. 
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causes Of tlie stagnation of trade and manufactures, has been the 
withdrawing of Government, as a customer, from the market, both 
of labor and commodities. This undoubtedly is a correct view of 
the subject. And what is this, in other words, but that very “tran- 
sition from war to peace,” so justly asserted, and so rashly denied, 
to be of itself no insufficient solution of the main difficulties and 
derangements of the time ? 

But I find in the same publication another passage, so singularly 
at variance with a declaration which I have heard from the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman this night, that I cannot forbear quo- 
ting the words of the pamphlet. The House has heard the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Gentleman declare his astonishment, as well 
as his regret, at the progress of our affairs “ from bad to worse,” 
sincé the last discussions in Parliament upon the subject. But what 
said the pamphlet ? What was said for the Honourable and Learn- 
ed Gentleman in print seven or eight months ago? ‘Nor should 
f be at all surprized,” said the pamphlet, « if things should grow 
worse before they grow better.” Although, therefore, I can easily 
believe in the regret of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman at 
the present state of things, it is difficult to account for the expres- 
sion of hisastonishment. If the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man was prepared for such a deterioration in the state of affairs last 
summter, surely the calamity which has since fallen upon us, in the 
badness of theharvest, could not but prepare him still farther for a 
result which he, nevertheless, seems disposed to represent as so ex- 
traordinarily and unexpectedly disastrous. 

But, participating as we do in the regret which is felt at the dis- 
tresses and sufferings of the people, and willing as'we are to ad- 
mit that a strict and rational economy, though it cannot immediately 
cure, may nevertheless contribute towards relieving them, what steps 
have the Government taken in pursuance of this admission ? what 
burdens have we lightened ? what retrenchments have we made ? 
This; Sir, is not the fit occasion for entering into details : but thus 
much ¥ will say,‘without anticipating the official statements which 
will very shortly be submitted to the House, that in the reductions 
which have been made in the Military Establishments of the Coun- 
try, one principle of limitation only has been kept in view,—Safety. 
Men undeubtedly may differ in their application of this principle ; 
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and it will be for the House to decide, when the details are brought 
before them, whether it has been properly applied or not to the 
various stations and services where our military force is distributed, 
With respect to our Foreign Possessions, the estimate is plain; 
Colonies have their price ; and when you risk their loss, by depriv- 
ing them of a force sufficient for defending them, you know what 
you risk : the amount of that risk is capable of valuation. But the 
safety of the kingdom itself has no price : it is inestimable : it must 
be guarded against all hazards, by all exertions. 

This, then, is the principle on which the Government are pre- 
pared to propose the Military and Naval Estimates, and by which 
they desire to be judged, when those Establishments shall come into 
discussion. Having carried reduction as far as, consistently with 
this principle, they have thought practicable, it is, nevertheless, 
their intention to propose to vote those Estimates for a limited period 
only, so as that they shall be liable to revision before the end of the 
present Session of Parliament. This, I flatter myself, will show, 
both that a due and sober consideration has been given to the subs 
ject of reduction, and that the extent of confidence asked of this 
House, by the Ministers, is not unreasonably large. ‘ 

I know, Sir, that we are accused of being unwilling reformers ; 
and it is therefore contended, that no confidence whatever should 
be placed in our professions of economy. Sir, for one, 1 am not 
indisposed to allow, that the reductions and dismissals to which we 
are under the necessity of having recourse, do, in many instances, 
go against my feelings. An Honourable Gentleman,’ who never 
speaks without making a deep impression by his eloquence and 
ability, truly observed, last night, that retrenchment is not an un- 
mixed good. Such a process necessarily throws upon the world 
many meritorious and helpless individuals, who are added to the 
numbers of the distressed, and augment the mass of discontent 
throughout the country. In truth, those whose duty does not ims 
mediately call them to attend to the detailed application of the prin- 
ciples which we are all agreed in recommending, can have but a 
faint notion of the scenes.of sorrow and suffering, which result 
from those very operations by which the public pressure is ulti- 
mately to be relieved. How many among the families of that mid- 


* Mr. Lamb. 
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dle class which is generally, and truly, represented as peculiarly 
oppressed by the difficulties of the times, and in whose behalf the 
diminution of public expenditure is particularly called for; how 
many of those very families find their own particular difficulties 
sensibly aggravated, by the sudden throwing upon their hands of a 
brother, or a son, who had hitherto gained his own livelihood, and 
perhaps contributed something to their comfort, by an employment 
in the military or civil establishments of the Coantry ! I state this 
not as an argument against reduction, but as an excuse for the 
frank avowal, that in cutting deep, it is impossible not to feel se- 
verely.. I cannot shut my heart, any more than my eves and ears, 
against the cries of individual disappointment, even though the ine- 
vitable consequence of measures ditected to the general good. To 
this extent, I own, Jam an unwilling reformer. But the necessities 
of the times admit of no alternative: reduction must take place. 
And though I allow the truth of an observation, (I think of Mr. 
Burke’s), that-*envy and (malice would carve closer, and make 
cleaner work,” 1. cannot believe that the House will feel it neces- 
sary to take the task of retrenchment out of our hands, merely be- 
cause we are not guided in the execution of it, by any harsher mo- 
tives than a senseof public duty. 

Having thus generally put the House in possession of the prin- 
ciplessupon''which his Majesty's Government profess to act, in 
bringing down the Establishments of the Country; and referring 
for the proof and verification of these professions, to the period when 
the House will have an opportunity of comparing them with what 
has been actually done, I shall proceed to notice one or two detach- 
ed arguments which have been urged against the Speech and the 
Address, before I touch upon’those more important points, which 
are, in my. opinion, “entitled to the most serious attention of the 
House, as affecting most ‘deeply the’ interests, the happiness, and 
the permanent welfare of this’*kingdom. 

‘The Honourable and Learned * Gentleman who spoke last, has 
adverted to the close of the American War, and has stated, that 
the imposition.of ‘fresh taxes, atthe termination of that War, ° ex- 
hibits a striking contrast with the present abstinence from taxation. 
The staternent is/correct; but nothing eversurprized me more, than 
to hear the Honourable and Learned: Gentleman draw from that 
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comparison, an inference to the disadvantage of our present situa- 
tion. *‘¢ At the end of the American War,” says the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman, “ taxes to a considerable amount were 
imposed upon the people; now, we could not—we dared not— 


” 


impose taxes.” What might be done if necessary, it is happily be- 
side our present purpose to enquire. ‘That there exists no»neces- 
sity, and that there is therefore no intention of imposing taxes,4s 
the fact. 

Nor is this all, At the close of the American War the perma- 
nent Revenue was not sufficient to support the permanent charge 
upon it. New taxes were absolutely necessary to meet that charge 
independently of the expences, of our Peace Establishments....Qn 
the contrary, in the, first year after the close of the,lace war, taxes 
to the amount of nearer one-third than one-fourth of the whole reve- 
nue of the country, have been, at once remuted. to the people, (no 
matter, for this part of the argument, whether by the voluntary pro- 
posal of Ministers, or from parliamentary compulsion—-the remission 
has taken place) and not only is the permaneat charge still amply 
provided for, but even for our Establishments provision isto be made 
in the second year of Peace, without,any addition of burthen to the 
people. There are circumstances,-of distress enough, God 
knows ! in our situation ; but it seems a most perverse ingenuity, 
that can discover in the absence of any necessity for new taxes, a 
symptom of peculiar and aggravated distress ! 

I admit, Sir, that the situation of the Country, and the whole 
state of its Income and Expenditure, demand the most anxious iat> 
vestigation: but let this investigation, which has been. earnestly 
recommended from the ‘hrone, and, which it is the anxious. wish 
of Ministers ta pursue with a.view.to bringing our Expenditure 
within the limits of our agtual Revenue, be entered upon.in. a spe 
rit of sober and impartial jnquiry, and, with,a,desize to do the-best, 
rather than to prove the worst, In the progress of this investigation, 
the Government, as it willingly calls for the.aid,..so.it humbly but 
confidently challenges the jealousy, of Parliament. We. claim 
support no, farther than as. we shall redeem the pledge cant by the 
Speech tothe Country, 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman is of opinion, that our 
distresses might have been much alleviate ed,.if. care had been taken, 
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in the negociation of the Peace, to procure stipulations favorable 
to British Commerce; if our military preponderance had been 
made subservient to the advantage of our trade. I confess, Sir, I 
was surprised to hear this opinion stated by a Gentleman who looks 
at subjects of this nature with a statesman’s eye. 1 should rather 
have expected to hear him disavow and condemn the policy of 
sacrificing to commercial objects, either national glory in war, or 
national security in peace. The object of the war was a secure 
peace. Peace is the parent of Commerce. ‘The positive stipula- 
tions of the peace were, thereforey wisely directed rather to its per- 
manency than its profits. If the peace be, as I trust it will be, per- 
manent, the prosperity of Europe will revive; and in the revival 
of general prosperity, can there be a doubt of the revival of that of 
Great Britain? Is it likely that, with our commanding mercantile 
navy, with our practised industry, our active enterprise, and accu- 
mulated capital, we shall be long behind other Nations in reaping 
the fruits of the Peace which we have secured to Europe ? 

There may, naturally enough, have been differences of opmion, 
such as the Honourable and Learned Gentleman intimates, as to 
the political settlement at the conclusion of the late triumphant 
War. | lt was a matter of great complication, difficulty, and de- 
licacy. We, it must always be borne in mind, were not the sole 
arbiters of the questions to be decided, and the arrangements to be 
made. Of one thing, however, I think no doubt can be enter- 
tained, that it would have been most unwise to have hazarded dis- 
union in the great Confederacy, for the sake of any exclusive com- 
mercial advantage to this country. 

But the Peace, and all its arrangements, have already been fully 
discussed and solemnly sanctioned by Parliament. If our policy 
has been wise and generous, I have no fear (I confess) for any ul- 
timate danger to our Commerce. Already there are indications, 
faint indeed as yet and unassured, of reviving credit and demand. 
A little longer suffering, a little more of endurance, and all may 
yet be well. 

And this, Sir, leads me to those parts of the Speech and of the 
Address, which speak of the noble patience of the great body of 
the people: a paint on which I think it the more necessary to 
touch, because, from a misapprehension (so J am confident it must 
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be) to me wholly unaccountable, the Honourable Gentleman’ who 
opened the debate to-night, has found great fault with those very 
parts of the Speech and the Address, as accusing the people of 
disloyalty! If ever pains were taken to define any meaning ex 
plicitly, to draw distinctions accurately, and to preclude the pos- 
sibility of misconception, it is in those passages, where the deluders 
and the deluded are distinguished from each other; where the ar- 
tifices and instigations of the incendiary are contrasted with the 
quictness, the resignation, the good sense, and the loyalty of the 
people. The people at large are warmly praised, but not more 
warmly than justly, for the fortitude with which they have borne all 
their privations. But is it not notorious, that of their privations ad- 
vantage has been taken, to endeavour (happily in vain) to excite 
throughout the country a general spirit of insurrection? It is 
asked, whether those persons who assembled to petition the Le- 
gislature, are to be considered as guilty of insurrection? Cer- 
tainly not ; but for the purpose of petitioning, is a waggon loaden 
with ammunition a necessary basis? Are fire-arms and tri-coloured 
flags the indispensable accompaniments of a resolution in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform? For myself, I can truly say, that I feel 
as much of compassion for those innocent, but misguided persons, 
whom their distresses expose to be the dupes and tools of every 
leader that addresses himself to their wants, their prejudices, and 
their passions, as I do of indignation against the perverted heads and 
hard hearts of those demagogues, who, far from sharing or relieving 
the sufferings in which they pretend to sympathize, retire to their 
own comfortable homes, from a drenched and starving auditory, 
after having irritated them to madness, and stimulated them to 
outrage, by inculcating Rebellion as a duty, and proscribing Charity 
as a crime! These, Sir, are the deluders, against whomrthe Speech 
denounces a just indignation. ‘These are the proceedings, of which 
the Address calls upon us to express to the Throne our detestation 
and abhorrence; expressing at the same time our readimess to 
concur in every necessary measure of redress and retrenchment, 
that can afford relief to a patient and suffering people. 


And for what object are these deluded persons instigated to in- 
sutrection, and what is the relief which they are taught to expect 
from its success? Why, truly, that panacea for all grievances— 


' Mr. Curwen. 
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which is to feed the hungry, to reform the vicious, to instruct the 
unenlightened, to diffuse general ease, affluence, and contentment 
throughout all classes in the community—a “ Reform in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament!” An Honourable Baronet’ has 
given notice of a Motion on this subject, which will of course 
afford the opportunity for an ample and detailed discussion of it. 
But as the Honourable Gentleman who opened this debate, and 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman who spoke hast, have ex- 
pressed their opinions in favour of a: Reform—though with reser- 
vations and qualifications which make those opinions more plau- 
sible, and therefore more dangerous——as there is an inquietude In 
the public mind upon this subject, agitating and painful in the ex- 
treme, and as I think it the duty.of every man, standing in such 
a situation as I have the honour ‘to: fill, to he open and explicit 
with the. Country upon a matter’so nearly touching its tranquillity 
and welfare, I seize this opportunity of saying, that whenever the 
Honourable Baronet brings: forward “his Project of Parliamentary 
Reform, whatever it may bes. I shall be ready to meet it—not with 
any temporizing opposition, not with any reasons of qualified ob- 
jection or temporary expediency—I shall be ready to meet the pro- 
posal of the remedy with a direct denial of the grievance. 

I deny the assumption, that the: House of Commons, as it stands, 
is not, to all practical purposes, an adequate Representative of 
the People. Ideny that: it requires'any amendment or alter- 
ation, to enable it fitly to discharge the functions which are legiti- 
mately its province. I deny that there is any model, either in the 
theory or in the practiceof the Constitution, to be traced in any 
period of our history; or to be found im our customs or our laws, 
from which model the House of Commons has degenerated, and 
according to-which it requires to be reformed. I do not deny that 
theories more splendidly popular may. be devised by. speculative 
philosophers, or held up by designing men to inflame the imagin- 
ations of the multitude. I admit that, m erecting for the first 
time in other countries, a system of representative government, 
other bases might be found more adapted to ¢heir wants,: habits, 
and feelings. But I contend, that our system, such as it is, has 
gtown up with our freedom and with our power, and that it satis- 


* Sir P. Burdett. 
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fies the wants, the opinions, and the feelings of the great bulk and 
body of the nation. 

When I am told that the House of Commons is not sufficiently 
identified with the People, to catch their every nascent wish, and 
to act upon their every transient impression, that it is not the im- 
mediate, passive, unreasoning organ of popular volition, 1 answer, 
thank God that it isnot! I answer, that according to no’principle 
of our Constitution, was it ever meant to be so; and that it never 
pretended to be so, nor ever'can pretend to be so, without bringing 
ruin and misery upon the kingdom. Against all such theories at 
once I take-my stand. It is not as the mere organ of ‘the people’s 
will, but as the deliberative guardian of their rights and interests, 
that the House of Commons takes its rank co-ordinate with the 
other powers of the Constitution. Whenever it shall attempt to 
exchange this its sober and legitimate character, for the wide and 
wild prerogative which modern politicians claim for it, some new 
system of government, some strange variety of untried being, some 
monstrous growth, planted in inauspicious hour, watered with 
blood, and thriving amidst desolation, may take the place of the 
British Constitution: but the British Constitution will be né more? 
The name of England -may remain: but it will no-longer be that 
England—the model of rational liberty, the protectress of national 
independence, venerable in her domestic institutions, powerful in 
foreign exertion beyond the natural proportions of her physical 
force, whose “ pigmy body,” animated and o’er-informed by the 
spirit of her free Constitution, was strong enough to deliver Europe 
from the grasp of the oppressor; and whose greatness and ‘hap- 
piness, whose freedom and power, the destruction of that Cons- 
titution can alone destroy! 

I know, Sir, that we are told, that within the walls of this House 
no such preposterous'plans are entertained, as those of Annual Par- 
liaments and Utiiversal’ Suffrage. Those obvious and acknowledged 
means of self-destruction; are disclaimed by the Reformers in this 
House. They do not’mean to go so far. THEY mean! and much 
THEIR meaning signifies! Do they not’know, that when they 
have once set the stone a-rolling, they can no longer controul its 
impetus and direct its cotirse—that it Will go on in ‘its career, 
crushing every thing before it,-and in the very earliest stage of its 
progress, crushing the Reformers themselves? Do they hope that 
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they can guide the whirlwind which they may raise? Or, are they 
not aware that mightier spirits are abroad, who will take that task 
out of their hands? Why indeed do we now first hear this anxious 
disclaimer of the extravagant doctrines of those whom the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Gentleman has so mildly characterized as 
** visionary and fanciful theorists?” Why? but because the mo- 


derate Reformers.already feel, that the * visionary and fanciful” - 


are their masters! They have found that their own milk-and- 
water schemes will be rejected with scorn by those * visionary and 
fanciful theorists ;” and that when they have toiled for their mas- 
ters to the point at which their own, projects of amelioration end, 
they will be dismissed with contumely from the service. 

Can any man believe that the only wish of these persons is, that 
the House of Commons should do its duty better, remaining in the 
sphere assigned to it by the Constitution? No such thing. Is it 
not notorious, that there has not been one of the acts of the House 
of Commons which ¢hey have ever been known to approve? that 
they have never ceased to describe the last twenty years as a period 
of calamity and disgrace, and the support given by the House of 
Commons to the War, as in defiance of the sense of the Nation ? 
And yet who does not know aud ‘feel this charge to be a falsehood 
anda calumny? Grant even, for the argument’s sake, that the 
War was unnecessarily begun, or that it might have been more 
ably conducted ; still is it not clear, certain and recorded, that the 
Nation was united beyond all former example in the, support of the 
War, from its beginning to its end? that if the House of Com- 
mons erred in this respect, it erred with the Nation? and that the 
select few who saw nothing of necessity in the outset of the War, 
and nothing of glory in its termination, who alone among their 
countrymen, have doubted the justness of our cause, and shut their 
eyes to the blaze of our victories, cannot impute the war to the 
House of Commons as a crime, without, imputing it also as a crime 
to the people ? 

But these men it seems are ‘ visionary and fanciful theorists!” 
Why, Sir, let us hope that they,are no more: let us hope that their 
whole object is to mould and square the Constitution to some ideal 
model of perfectibility ,; and that, though (as is the nature of theorists) 
they would not, perhaps, suffer any consideration for established 
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institutions, for property, or for life, to stand in the way of their 
experiments,—-such hazards are merely incidental to their plany— 
that their only aim is theoretical perfection. But I confess I have 
my apprehensions that there is something much more substantial 
in these theories; that not only this House and the Government 
furnish matter for their fanciful speculation, but that in some of 
their waking visions, even the solid Land presents itself as an ob- 
ject of desire. 
I know how easy it is to despise, or to affect to despise, daring 
and extravagant projects, announced and supported by compara- 
tive impotence and imbecility ; but I know also, how dangerous it 
is to do so. France is the standing example of perijs too lightly 
estimated in their beginning, and not resisted until they had grown 
to a strength which at once alarmed and overpowered resistance. 
The projects of innovation do not stop with Parliaments and 
Governments; the projectors would, in the end, shear property to 
the quick. This is no conjecture of mine; nor is it merely the 
day-dream of ignorant and illiterate men. The purpose is avowed : 
it is detailed and reasoned upon, in a pamphlet which I hold in my 
hand,’ with no contemptible degree of intelligence and dexterity. 
There is nothing in the style which betrays an absence of literary 
acquirements. ‘This pamphlet, as I have been informed, has been 
circulated with astonishing industry through the country. It con- 
tains the dogmas of a considerable Sect ; considerable, I mean, 
from those circumstances which make sects formidable,—its num- 
bers and its enthusiasm. Hear, then, the ingenuous Creed of these 
Patriots of the Soil! The great and crying evil of the time is, the 
“ usurpation of the Land, the gift of God, from the people.” 
*¢ Landlords,” it is stated, * are the only oppressors of the people.” 
“* All the land, the waters, the houses, the mines, &c. &c. must re- 
turn to the people, the whole people: without the restoration of this 
property, Reforms and Revolutions are unavailing.” Such is the 
substance ; the matter is treated much at large, and, as I have said, 
with no inconsiderable ability; and the doctrine is disseminated 
with proselytizing zeal. Let then the Property of the Country be 
aware of the danger of countenancing the first breach im our Civil 


* “Christian Policy the Salvation of the Empire. Published by Thomas 
Evans, Librarian to the Society of Spencean Philanthropi.ts.” 
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Institutions. It.is not only against us, the corrupt House of Com- 
mons; it is net only against us, corrupter Ministers, that the wrath 
of Heaven is kindled, and the vengeance of the people denounced. 
The corruption of Parliaments and Ministers may be cured. Re- 
form will.dispose of the one, and Revolution of the other; but 
all in.vaig, all to no benefictal purpose, while the Land continues 
in uur pations? sncishestgaeperty of the-penple,” is undivided 
and, unrestored. sto! bare? misgs dasiga to 2 

dehave,daid;that such serene nett lesideagionts but let me 
not be supposed to represent thetas,¢eo:formidable. « They will 
graw,to.be formidable enly>ihcwerhecked| Werhust oppose the 
premises, ifiwe sould, avaid the eonel ygionsaxcStand-firm against 
the approach: of annoyationy-and itowill pause: andfalteriin its. ca- 
reer. z,and, the. earliest: aheek is’ net Pups Seatihiitg, but the 
most humane. 19e9 Tot berolo ete Une! 

Seasons of great national: distress haye exer afforded scope for 
the agency of doctrines tendidg t to.national.confusion. ‘These doc- 
trines lie dormant duringsa;peried.of prosperity ; they come forth 
when calamity has prepared thespublic’ mind for the ‘teception of 
the poison. God forbid that the distresses. which produce this 
susceptibility, should ‘be. ‘considered a ag, ‘permanent, or that the tem- 


per itself Should be thought likely to survive them, I have no feag,. 


of either.” Now. is the critical moment of our fate: pass. we but 
unhurt through the complicated difficulties of this moment, :and a 
new course of happiness and ‘prosperity may presently open before 
us. 

The present ‘ircumstances, the present temper of the Country, 
are not thé tésult of positive difhculties only, They arise in some 
degtee from lassitude’ and ptostration of strength, ; and from the cessa- 
tion ofthat exeitément by which>we have been continually qujcken- 
ed and agitated during the last twenty. j years : a lassitade, agcasion- 
ed by ‘éxéitiotié hetessaryy God knows, i in their, origiay strenuous 


beyond ‘al iain ple ir in their p progress, and glorious beyand all expecta- 
tion in their result ; an excitement, in somparison of: which the even 
tenot of coritented enjoyment would have been tame ;.but in com 
trast with which privation and suffering naturally.create,and might 
almost justify, a momentary despondency. But we have not leisure 


to despond: we cannot indulge, without danger, a gloomy and 
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reckless repose. ‘The festal blazes of the War are at an end, the 
sun of Peace is scarcely yet above the horizon; we must take 
care that during this cold and cheerless twilight, the spoiler and the 
assassin do not break in and destroy. 

I cannot, I will not, join with those who despair of the fortunes 
of their country. Great, I admit, is the exhaustion, and severe, I 
lament it, is the distress. In this moment of exhaustion and dis- 
tress, the enemies of England again send forth their terrible pro* 
phesyings, and pronounce het to be lost to herself and tothe world, 
False prophets may they prove,«false prophets they will prove. The 
stamina of the Nation, I am»perguaded, are unbroken; the‘ heatts 
I am confident, is sound. It is-not surely at the eve of dissolution; 
and as in the moment of lightning before death, that I sce visions 
of future glory |..But I cannot, I will not believe-that the brilliarit 
destinies of England are closed for ever. mY OF 

—_—————Think you the sanguine cloud 

Rais’d by war’s breath, hath queneh’d the orb of day? 
— To-morrow he repairs his golden flood, 

And warms tle nations with redeubled ray. 


To wait with patience for the turn of these unprosperous times; 
to bear and to forbear ; to endeavour to restore what Lord Claren- 
don, I think, somewhere calls, “ the ancient good temper and 
good humour of the British Nation ;” to abstain from hazardous 
irmovations and experiments; to probe with a tender hand real 
grievances, with ‘a view to practical remedy ; to cherish the institu- 
tions and to foster the resources of the country ; this is the course 
which Parliament has to pursue; and which pursued through this 
Session, painful and laborious as it may be, will, 1 have no doubt, 
enable us to look back with self-congratulation at the gloomy phan- 
toms by which we are now discouraged and appalled, 

And now, Sir, a3 to the vote of this night. Let me remind the 
House, that the Committee proposed by the Address is specifically 
pointed to its object; so mach so, that if the Address had sug- 
gested 4 Com#hittee on the State of the Nation, the Gentlemen 
who now propose that Amendment would probably have accused 
the Govetriment of efdeavouring to keep the true point of diffi- 
culty out of sight ; and would themselves have called for the more 
precise designation of a Committee on Expenditure. 


NO. XIX. Pam. VOL. X. B 
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There may, indeed, be another motive (a fair Parliamentary mo- 
tive, I am ready to allow) for moving an Amendment, and pressing 
it to a division. The Honourable Gentlemen may be desirous of 
ascertaining by a vote, the degree of confidence which the House of 
Commons may be pleased to repose in His Majesty’s Ministers. If 
that be the object, I do not deprecate the division. Were it possi- 
ble that the Honourable; ¢ Gentlemen. should succeed in getting the 
Government into their own hands, I confess I should not envy 
them the inheritance. But so long as the present Ministers remain 
in office, they will endeavour to do their duty to the Country. 
And that which I have most at heart, and which I venture hum- 
bly to implore of the House of Commons is, that whatever it may 
be their pleasure to degide'as to the mérits/of individuals, or as to 
the fate of Administrations, they will be careful to preserve sacred 
and uninjured, the Constitution which is entrusted to their charge. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


BY 


Sin WILLIAM ELFORD, Barr. F.R. anv L.S.S. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


The substance of the following pages was published between twenty 
and thirty years ago, previous to, the discussion of the subject in Par- 
liament. I am induced again to offer it to the public, in consequence 
of a bill being now before the House of Commons, which appears to 
have for its chief object, to legalize the sale of game by persons taking 
out licences for that purpose—a measure which, unless accompanied by 
making it property, will, in my humble opinion, tend to its destruc- 
tion, by affording a safe and certain mode for the disposal of their 
depredations to poachers. and might hunters, afid: thus rendering the 
licenced venders ok: less than .authorised receivers of stolen 
goods. 
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+ ‘ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The galas 3 which appears betw een the following remarks, 
and the opitttons which were advaticed in the House of Commons, on 
Mr: Curwe®’s° tiotion relative to the ganié laws, is such, that it is 
thought necessary to assure the public, that the coutents of these pages 
were. written and nearly ready for: the, press, before that debate took 
place.—The author trusts, that.an inference of the justice of his sen- 
timents, on the subject, ‘may be drawn from thence, and a consequent 
weight attithYo them, which they could not have derived from his 
owmauthority. 
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A certain part of the Game Laws of this kingdom 
have long been considered as a disgrace to its jurispru* 
| dence, and as, perhaps, the only glaring instance in which 
an equality of rights does not obtain among the various 
classes of the community. That in this part of our code, 
the greatest partiality in favor of the higher classes prevails, 
the slightest view of the subject will demonstrate ; and all 
| experience has shewn that the injustice of the system, is at 
| least equalled by its inadequacy to the intended end. ey. 
| can never be preserved by an attempt to monopolize it<> 
It has ever been found most plenty in those distrigts where 
| a liberal conduct has been observed by great landholders to 
;, || their dependants and neighbours; because there it. becomes 





es || the interest, as well ‘as ‘the inclination of the farmets,°to 
yk prevent an illicit destruction of it ; whereas, in thos#' places 
te 3 $66) 5 age? ag? ii 31 f-—.696: 
n- where a coritrary conduit has prévaited, the farmers either 
nt . . . 
extirpate it themselves, to prevent their 
“a Pp ’ pre gro being 


trespassed on by sportsmen, or at least connive #8 being 
destroyed by night hunters and other idle and dissolute 
persons. 

How many of the old laws it may be requisite to repeal, 
and what new ones to enact, will soon probably undergo an 
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ample discussion ; in the mean while, the following cur- 
sory observations are humbly offered to the consideration 


of the public ; in which the chief object is to point out those | 





parts of the game laws which appear most particularly op- : 
pressive, and the salutary consequences that will probably | 


attend t their abolition: 


There are two descriptions of people on whom the pre- 
sent laws bear particularly hard; one of them comprises | 
no less than the whole of that part of the community who | 
are not qualified to kill game; amounting to much more | 
than ninety-nine parts in an hundred of all the inhabitants ; | 


inasmuch as they have no legaf means of possessing it, ex- 
cept.as the gift of a qualified person ; the consequence of 
which is, that they are constantly supplied by means which 


involye a scandalous and disgraceful breach of the laws ; 


for scandalous and disgraceful it surely is to any country, 


that laws should continue in existence, the manifest’ injus- | 


tice and inexpedience of which are such as render a regular 
connivance at the breach of them alinost a matter of neces- 
sity. But these evils are light, compared with those sus- 
tained by the other description of persons above alluded to ; 


against be oppressive restrictions seem particularly 







to hav directed, in all the acts of parliament made 
; ect. I mean the lower class ‘of landholders. 
dag Blackstone describes a freeholder as “¢a freeman 

the possession of the soil.” In another place he says, 
: hath in its legal signification, an indefinite extent 
up as well as downwards; cujus est solum, ejus est 
sg 4 fig coplum, and* downwiti, whatever is in a direct 
line s n the surface of any land, and the centre of the 
farths 3 S. to the owner of the surface. So that the 
word land includes not only the face of the earth, but every 


upder it or over it “ 
By this.description it seems to be implied that the pos- 
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sessor of a freehold is considered as having the most ample 
and entire enjoyment of and dominion over his property. 
The same idea is inculcated by the general intention and 
spirit of the English laws, and it surely seems consonant to 
sound reason, good policy, and common justice, that he 
whom the law recognizes as possessing a property extending 
from the heaven to the centre of the earth, should be also 
entitled to take to his own use, those animals which are bred 
on the surface of it, and which subsist on the produce of 
his industry. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, a person possessing 
a freehold of the clear annual income of forty shillings, was 
qualified to kill game. As the value of money decreased, 
the qualification was advanced to ten pounds @ year}" after- 
wards to forty pounds, and in the reign of Charles the 
Second, to one hundred pounds; since which time fio al- 
teration has been made. Persons, therefore, at présent, 
possessing any freehold estate of less clear annual value 
than one hundred pounds, are not only debarred from 
taking the game on their own lands, but are subject ‘to 
search-warrants, to fines, imprisonments, and corporal 
punishments, for having the means of doing so in their own 
houses. These restrictions on the inferior freeholders, tire 
evidently emanations of the feudal sysiem, and seem to be 
the only oppressive part of it which now remains, ° As this 
grievance then forms the most irksome and intolerable part 
of the game laws, so I am persuaded it constitutes thé chief 
cause of their inefficacy, inasmuch as it makes jt ‘the in- 
terest of that class of people to assist and cophivé at’ the 
clandestine destruction of the gamé, in whom the ‘chief 
power of preserving it necessarily resides. ° 

If it can be proved that the very act which must 46 away 
the opprobrium that at present attaches to this part of the 
code will, at the same time, render the remaindér of it in- 
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finitely exe. efficacious; it will be granted, that to this 
Point gus attention ought to be directed, and the remedy to 
be, applied, fit ow ame 9) ¥1 : 
Among the,yatious regulations which have been suggest- 
ed fon, the,.correction of the defective pant:of the game 
laws,, that, of making, game, property, .seems-to have met 
With she Breatest, umber, of adyocates,-.;And although 
many nbjsctions, hav¢ been started as to the practicability of 
making that property, which, being, fore nature, must ne- 
cessanily, be unconfined, and ;consequently fluctuating in its 
appropriation +, shere-seems. to, be, no.salid grounds to be- 
lieve, that under all difficulties, such a temporary appro- 
priation, of, or, property;in. it, may,not, be established, .as will 
be. suflicient fox al}, the pusposes,intended. bythe. measure, 
It appears as if the following definition, might. be adopted; 
“ Game.is the, propexty of the qwner.of the soil on which it 
may. be found resting, betmeen-the rising and seiting-of the 
Suny”. Certain segulationsand modifications of this prin. 
ciple, will, howeyer, be necessary to-prevent. interruption to 
sportsinen, in the\purguit of their game; and perhaps, the 
pre-existing customs in that xespect,,will be amply sufficient ; 
if not,,such, other, rules ,may ibe, laid down, as. will obviate 
the difficulty, for it.certainly. is.not ,on this.part.of the sub- 
ject that._much, difficulty will occur. Hunters, for, instance, 
should; have, no power, to.,search. for ,theinabject .on any 
man’s property, without, his leave, but should |have liberty 
to, pursue. it.over every man’s, being. amenable. for.any in. 
jury, which. might.ensye,-. oyuc dw mud vd © 
»«Whethershooters. might, be permitted.to follow-and re- 
cover game, wherever it might be driven, would bea ques, 
tion of some nicety,,; All.persons of landed property would 
be equally affected by the permission or the restraint, in 
exact proportion to the respective areas of their estates ; for 
it will, I believe, be found on comsideration, that the small 
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and the great landholder, would derive ané¢xactly‘ propor: 
tional benefit from either regulation» ° Bat“ although’ the 
benefits to be derived to landholders, would, in eithe?casé, 
be nearly balanced, and proportionate to their tespective 
properties, yet ‘the power of pursuit would'dpen ‘a door to 
great imposition and. litigation. Thosé-“who ‘Were really 
searching for game,’on the property df offers anight pre- 
tend they were only pursuirig‘what had béen‘dtiveif thither, 
and the faét could not’ be: easily: ascertained ; ‘thé pursuit*of 
game by shooters, therefore should, pérhaps, be prohibited; 
as the surest-and most effectual means to ‘prevent céntestsi** 
"Phis property ‘in game, if adopted ‘as to proprietors of 
land; ought; ‘ofr the same printiple of justice, ‘to be extended 
to the possessor, in-his own righif, 6f estates, held undef tong 
leases, and perhaps’ to- copyholds' of inheritance + for'sach 
tenures, as far-as' gamie ‘is eoncerned}) ought to be ‘consider. 
ed in-every respect liké a feé-simnple.: °\'In’ leases for terms 
of 99 years absolute, or determinable6n Tives,~the pur 
chasershould net’ nécessarily “be ‘intitled*to’ the: game: ° In 
this there isno hardship or oppression. Every possessor of 
property has:‘an undoubted right to sell‘and ‘to-retain such 
parts of itjas shall be mutually “agreed on‘ between’ the pur- 
chaser and himself.’ “He has as: much ‘right “to reserve" to 
himself the gatney as the trees; the mines; and‘ quarries: “It 
isa compact between ‘two people: for*their tutual benéfit: 
If the purchaser is @ sportsman; the \propriétor Will get"so 
much: less: for theifiterest-he sel{s;-as ‘thé reservation may be 
estimated at by him who buys; considéred' as“ object$ both 
of profit and amusemetits if hie Ssnot a Sportsman, the 
profit only will come into-considération 5° but‘in either ease, 
the seller will be paid only for what he ns pene hese 
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* The practice of pursuing game, in any case, has since | been decided 
to be unlawful. 
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for what hewreserves, Every one knows, that in those dis- 
tricts: where, pheasants and partridges are cautiously pre- 
served, less rent can be obtained for the farms, on account 
of the depredations of those animals ; but that point having 
been -previously,settled, it is certainly no injustice to the 
tenants;:that part of the produce is devoyred by the game. 
Such would be the effect of a reservation,of the game, on 
estates leased for terms:of years... ; 

It.is to be:remarked, that in-the event of. making game 
property, the idea.of.a qualification to kill it, would be 
necessarily done away. ;;At present, persons possessing an 
estate in Jand; of the annual -value of one hundred pounds, 
or-in:lease, of the annual:yalue of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, are qualified to kill game; 'that,is, they may.do so 
on their own estates, withont; being subject.to. the penalties 
of these acts of parliament.which relate particularly to. that 
point, » But. after the appropriation of game, every pro- 
prietor of lands will:be, impowered.to kill it on that land, 
during the day-time, and to delegate the poster ef doing so 
to others. 

Sheuld such: a regulation as that above iad take 
place; men of large property would have at least as much 
power, and as great a source of amusement, as they have 
at present; the giving a right which nature and justice cry 
aloud for, to small.freeholders; would afford no. pretence 
for invading their large domains.. The great and the small 
landholder -would-be equally protected and supported by the 
law; in all their just right, and _ privileges); in all that natu- 
rally and justly appertains. to their respective possessions. 
Ewery ogreat landholder who. resides in the country, must 
have: felt the almost unlimited, influence. he may acquire 
over the small freeholders his neighbours, by the observance 
of even a slight- degree of. good.conduct and kindness to 
them. Those, who under the present unjust restrictions, 
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will assist in preserving the game for an obliging and ‘kind 
neighbouring gentleman, will do so with ten times the 
alacrity, when they feel themselves possessed of “the power 
of the alternative; when the right to with-hold gives them 
the full power to oblige, and communicates the grace of a 
free gift to that which is at present little better tran a ne- 
cessary compliance. 

It is a well known fact, slehiands particular instances 
cannot easily be adduced; that freeholders of small propetty, 
frequently destroy the nests of pheasants and  partridges. 
He, who from year to year, sees animals:bred on his soil, 
and feedirig on the fruits of his labour, which the law will 
not permit him to use, may palliate the offence of destroying 
it prematurely and illegally, by urging the hardship ef 
seeing his fences broken, and his crops ‘trodden down by 
overbearing neighbours or wandering’ strangers. «« These 
motives to the violation of the law, must be allowed to‘be 
very powerful, and such as must plead strongly in favour 
of the offender. But making game. property, ‘will cute 
only part of the evil, if it is not followed by legalising the 
sale of it. By this regulation another breach-of the laws, 
much more prevalent and much more extensive, will» be 
done away, by giving’ a sanction to that, which all experi- 
ence proves it is impossible to avert, and which -all-reason 
and argument evince, oughit not to’ be prevented. It has 
been before observed, that @ vast majority of the ‘commu- 
nity have nio legal’ means of possessing game, but as the 
gift of a qualified person, ard of course, that a'very small 
number of that majority can lawfully acquire it. ‘That this 
restriction is’ an unreasonable one, may fairly be inferred, 
from the universal practice of selling it clandestinely m 
every part of the kingdom; from the very small number 
of persons convicted of so doing, although the transaction 
is scarcely ever so private, as net to be easily detected ; 
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and from; the general sense of the people, to acquiesce in, 
and comme at, the practice, in favor of the inhabitants of 
towns ; most of ,whom must otherwise be deprived of this 
part of, the, produce of the earth. Surely that law is an 
unreasonable, one,..and ought to be abolished,, which is 
almost universally permitted .to be violated with impunity. 
Such. a tacit. acknow ledgment of its injustice, ought in- 
stantly to, be followed. by. its repeal, 

i ‘he, only i innovation which, will ened these acts of jus- 
tice and policy, will be, .. that, small. freeholders will,do that 
openly, which, they. have. hitherta, practised .clandestinely, 
by being permitted to kill their own.game, and thatthe sale 
of it will be publicly professed, instead .of , being. privately 
endured. , The rights of lords.of manors are not necessarily 
invaded—the, pleasures of sporting will not. be,infrin 
the, rules, and customs. for. the pursuit of game will,remain 
the same. In short, every man will havea .right,..in.the 
first instance to sport on. his.own, property, .or, to give. any 
other person leave to do so; and.no,man will. have aright 
to go on the land of another, without his permission... 

The simplicity of the. -proposed: remedy,; therefore, ought 
to operate in, favor of.j ‘its adoption, ;.and f;cannot aljow, my 
self to. doubt for a moment, ;that. the, preservation of the 
game, will, by a kind of collateral operation, bean.inevitable 
consequence of it, because all those other,game laws.which 
have hitherto been considered; as.too severe,’ willy.when 
game is made property, no longer be.viewed.in that dight. 
As soon, as the monopoly, has. ceased), the laws for,the.gene- 
ral preservation of it will. he inforced.. and, obeyed: with 
alacrity, because it will ‘be the, general interest of the com. 
munity to promote, their ‘execution... Restrictions. against 
killing game in the night, by. persons of every description, 


ought to be particularly inforced, for as many, sorts of game, 


which are in a quiescent state by day, are found wandering 
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very widely in the night season, those who should ‘kill it 
even on their own lands, at such a’ tite, would’ take a 
larger portion than belonged to them.’ The Yaws against 
poachers should be most ‘strictly administered. Killing 
game by night is generally practised by the worst part of 
the community ; and ‘it “seldom ‘happens, ' that? this’ is the 
only crime confmtitted by them?” It they do not’ succeed in 
the first object of their pursuit, depredations on the farm- 
yards obvidusly present ‘thethsélves, ‘4s’ 'a good stibstitute, 
and it may safely be ‘asserted, that no’ small mimiber of those 
who ‘énd their lives on the'gallows, began thelr career Bit 
the above-menitioned practice. 
The restri¢tions as'to the periods of the year al 

may be killed; ought also’ tobe continued in full force, vir 
perhaps it would be betieficial, that they shotild be extended 
still further, “Tt chas been urged i in oppisition to this, that 
if game was made property, ‘and permitted 'to ‘be sold, the 
extending the restrictions! wotlld only give nore time for 
the illicit déstruttion of ‘it, ‘to thé great disappointment ‘of 
the fair‘and’ Honest sportsiiar }- for’ that “éven ‘now, par- 
tridges, ‘8c. ‘are brotight’ into the ‘niarkets ‘long before the 
day allowed for killing’ them.” ’Po this it'may be answered, 
as has been done before, that the casés are not similar ; 
that at presént, the putchase of game is altogether illegal, 
and neither the Sellér nor Bayer take much account of the 
time when''the act is committed ; ‘but when to expose gam 1€ 
to sale;* at Certain times of the year, is permitted by law, 
all persons will ‘cheérfully submit to those rules, which are 
intended for its general presérvation ; because all persons 
aré interested in’ their observance. if any one should now 
be hardy enough to enter the market'in a populous town, 
for the avowed’ purpose’ of bringmg’ ‘any of the nunterous 
vendérs of game to’ justice even at thosé parts of the season 
wher if ts’ itfégal, the iiiabitantswolild “look with an evil 
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eye on him, who should thus attempt to deprive them of a 
luxury they had been long accustomed to; but the moment 
the monopoly is done away, the moment it becomes obvious, 
that the general preservation of the game is the object of 
the law, those very inhabitants would rather assist than 
oppose.the bringing the offenders to justice. 

One inconvenience would certainly arise from the adop- 
tion ofthis plan, which is, the absolute necessity for re- 
pealing the licence revenue Aet, and therefore some -other 
object of taxation must be substituted to make up the defi- 
ciency ; for giving a small freeholder leave to kill his game, 
and obliging him previously to take out a licence’ at the 
expense of three guineas, would be a mockery, and insult. 
What remedy may be found for this inconvenience, need 
not be discussed here, but as it would be an inevitable one, 
it must some how or other be guarded against." Perhaps 
a general tax on dogs would be fully adequate to the defi- 
ciency arising from the abolition of the licence act, and as 
it would in a certain degree apply to the same object, 
would be possibly as good a substitute as could be adopted. 
A small farmer who could not pay three guineas for a lis 
cence, might cheerfully pay five shillings as a tax on his 
dog; and as the number of people keeping dogs are incal- 
culably greater than those who now take aut licences, a 
small tax on them would afford an ample compensation. 

I have offered these few hints to the public, from a con- 
viction, which some years’ observation and deliberation on 
the subject, have strongly impressed on’ my mind, that 
the two regulations above recommended would produce all 
those beneficial effects which have before been adverted to; 
and that a greater plenty of the game would be an infallible 
consequence of them. But I still contend that as this is 


* This was written before Dogs were taxed. 
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the only obvious and striking instance in which an equality 
of rights does not obtain, whatever may be the consequence 
respecting the game, an abrogation of these restrictions on 
the small landholders ought to take place. There is no 
mode of averting unfounded complaints so. effectual as 
abolishing real grievances... Not only justice, therefore, but 
good policy demands it. ‘The small landholders are dis- 
persed over the whole surface of the country,—the influ- 
ence of their example must necessarily be considerable—in 
their general demeanour, when discontent has. been most 
| prevalent they have shewn themselves warmly attached to 
the laws of their country, and on various occasions when 
others haye resisted those laws, have associated in a zealous 
| and constitutional. support of them. 
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Tuere is no man who has the welfare of his country at heart, 
and who has reflected upon the distresses which the high price of 
provisions must occasion among a numerous class of the people, 
who does not feel most sincerely anxious to alleviate their misfor- 
tunes during the present year, and to find, if possible, the means 
of averting so great a talamity fo? the future: 1% 

The first step towards attaining so desirable an object, is to trace, 
as accurately as we are abley the causes from whence this calamity 
springs. The prejudice of one man, and the superficial inquiry of 
another, lead them to ascribe it to some one operative principle ; 
which, together with a variety of other circumstances, have com- 
bined to produce the effect,—Some positively deny that there is 
any real deficiency, and erroneously, and perhaps wickedly, impute 
the high price solely to combination and monopoly. Error (for 
some, at least, we suppose'to be only mistaken) never appeared in 
@ more dangerous light than in the propagation of this opinion. If 
it is persisted in, and acted apon, teamed of adding to our supplies, 
it will, in its consequences, destroy those already in our posses- 
sion; it will aggravate the eyjl it affects to cure, and will convert 
scarcity into real famine. 

That there was a deficiency in the wheat crop of last year (how- 
ever confidently denied at the time) is now no longer matter of 
opinion. The importation .gf:near J,100,000 quarters (probably 
full one sixth of the consumption), the sparing use of the article 

during the year, and the small stock on hand at the period of the 
late harvest, render that fact indisputable. 
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The reasoning contained in these Observations will, in part, apply 
to provisions in general, though the particular remarks will relate 
to wheaten bread ; that being the article most essential to the food 
of the people, and governing, ina great degree, the price of other 
commodities: and I think I can state shortly, enough to convince 
any fair and candid man, that some increase in the average price 
of this article, beyond that of former times, is to be accounted for 
by the usual quantity produced not being equal to the general de- 
mand ; and that the present high price is to be traced either to the 
deficiency in the present crop, or to the old crop being exhausted 
before the present harvest could be brought into use; though I 
am very far from contending that collateral circumstances, which 
I shall notice, have not contributed still further to advance the 

rice. 
< The importation and exportation accounts of the Custom-house 
clearly demonstrate that the annual average produce of wheat, in 
this country, is not sufficient for the ordinary annual demand : 
whether this demand, which has been lately very rapidly increasing, 
is occasioned by increased population, or by a more general use of 
this article among classes of persons who formerly consumed it 
sparingly, or whether, as is most probably the case, from both these 
causes united, is not material to the present point ;—the demand 
having been almost progressively increasing in a greater proportion 
than the produce, is sufficient to account for a high price; the 
amount to which that price, in any one vear, may arise, as far as 
this cause operates, will depend upon the degree in which the ge- 
neral deficiency is supplied by foreign importation, and upon the 
degree to which the consumption of the article is diminished. 

ii appears from Smith’s Corn Tables,’ that, from the year 1697 
to 1765, the whole quantity of wheat exported exceeded the quan- 
tity imported by 14,048,994 quarters; and that during the last 
nineteen years of that period, from the year 1746 to 1765, the 
quantity exported exceeded the quantity imported by 6,649,609 
quarters; or, on an average, by about 350,000 quarters, amount. 
ing, at 32s, per quarter, to about, 560,000/. per annum : and the 
whole import of grain produced, in the same period, on an average, 
651,000/. per annum.—Soon after the year 1765 we began to lose 
our exportation trade ; and from 1771 to 1791, the import of wheat 
exceeded the export by 793,917 quarters,’ and the sum paid for 
grain imported during this period was 5,901,969/. or at the rate of 
295,000/. per annum.—From the beginning of the year 1791 to 
the 10th of October in the present year, a period of less than half 


’ Vide Tracts on Corn Trade, p. 130 and 136. 
> Vide Custom-howuse Accounts. 
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the time, the import of wheat has exceeded the export, by 3,894,594 
quarters." 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the extension of our corn 
land during the above period, it has not kept pace with the increas- 
ing demand for wheat; and when it is seen that we are dependant 
upon the surplus produce of other nations to supply so great a de- 
ficiency, it is not too much to presume, that that deficiency in un- 
favorable years will not be readily supplied by importation; and 
that a scarcity, in a greater or less degree, must be the conse- 
quence. 

Hitherto Iam speaking of the ordinary deficiency arising from 
the ordinary produce; to which, this year, as well as the last, is 
added the misfortune of a produce below the average, in what prer 
cise degree I will not take upon myself to afirm. On sucha 
point, an opinion founded upon the experience of any one man is 
quite inconclusive ; it is upon ‘collective opinion only, and upon 
very general inquiry, that a fair judgment of the actual deficiency 
can be formed. Such an inquiry has been very diligently prose- 
cuted ; and by those returns which I have seen, it appears that-the 
crop has been most unusually uneven; that there is a great pro- 
duce in some districts, and a considerable failure in others ;—and 
this circumstance accounts for the great difference of opinions 
among persons who speak of the whole, from the partial informa- 
tion of their own neighbourhood. But, from comparing the diffe- 
rent accourits which it is possible for an individual to procure, 
































) _Exported.. Total 
Imported. | Briush. |{ Foreign, |) Export. 
1791 | 430,798| 1 | 31,008 2|} 17,268| 7}) 48,¢7/t 
1792 {| 90,201] @|| 24,190! 4|| 26,791) 5}/250,084)1 
1795 || 429,550} 4} 2,939) 2 || 32,626) 1) 44,869)3 
1794 || 324,637] 2|| 24,640) 4) 91,63) 0/116,97214 
1795 }; 287,930 3)|  — =| 677/60] — 677/0 
1796 |) 820,384) 4| 92\6) 3584/3] 77/1 
1797 || 456,903) 5 || 7,921/ 7 || 15,189] 7]) 23,075}6 
1798. || 395,407) 5 275} 0 | 21,363} 0}} 22,138)0 
1799 |). 445,087, 5 || 10,103, 6 |, 6,855) 7]) 16,959)5 
Three Quafters, * London, about 10,000 
ending the 10th 817,859, 7 — 
October 1800 533,919 
4,428,513 
Deduct, exported 533,919, 
3,894,594 














* Inthe above account, the exports cannot be rendered to a 
later time, for the year 1800, than the 5th July, from the out-ports, 
up to which timd none had been exported. 
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there seems sufficient reason to conclude, that “ the crop of wheat 
throughout the kingdom is short of the average produce.” 

If we fairly consider the subject, can we wonder that this should 
be the nature of the information which has been obtained? The 
weather, in the months of June and July, was so remarkably fine, 
that every body immediately cried out that the harvest must be 
abundant. People forgot that the seed-time, the most important 
season for the farmer, had been particularly unfavorable ; and that 
it had produced in many places an evil which no subsequent fine 
weather could remedy, that of preventing him from sowing the 
same quantity of land which he would have done in a more favour- 
able season.” It must also be observed, that though the- fine 
weather enabled some of the farmers in the southern parts of the 
country to get in their harvest much earlier than usual, in the 
northern parts the wheat was too backward to permit the farmer 
to take advantage of the same season; and even in many parts of 
the country where the harvest was the earliest, it has been found 
that the very warm weather setting in so soon in the year, had the 
effect of ripening the corn before it had reached its full growths 
that much of it does not yield well in threshing; and that the 
farmer, with his early and well-housed harvest, has only reaped.a 
diminished crop. 

At the present moment, however, other circumstances concur to 
contribute to the high price of wheat,’and may naturally have 
taised it much higher, for a time, than the state of the crop alone 
would justify. ‘This is unfortunately a second year of scarcity 5 
the old stock was nearly exhausted at the period of the harvest of 
the present year. During the last six or seven weeks, therefore, 
the double demand both for consumption and for seed corn, has 
been to be supplied out of the new harvest: the quantity of seed 
corn, in general, is estimated at net less than six or seven weeks 
consumption. The seed-time this year has been as favourable as 
that of the last was unpropitious, a circumstance in itself very sa- 
tisfactory, but which has necessarily produced a more than usual 
demand for seed; the high price at the same time has naturally 
induced the farmer to sow a greater quantity of wheat, .and the 
failure of the turnip crops in some parts, has.deft more land than 
usual ina state to receive it, while the circumstance of 'the season, 
and the peculiar fineness of the weather, have given so much em- 
ployment out of doors, as to interfere, in some degree, with 
threshing the greatest possible quantity of corn. ‘These circum- 
stances are sufficient to account for the excessive dearness of the 
present moment, even on the supposition of the harvest having 
been abundant; and they afford us reasonable ground to expect 
that the present very high ‘price will not be of long’duration, and 
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particularly if we take such measures as are within our reach to 
provide for the wants of the latter part of the year. 

The same considerations are sufficient to account for the, high 
price of provisions, without imputing it to the tricks and practices 
of monopolists. Such persons do not start up in a day; and what 
were they doing in the years 1797 and 1798, and the first part of 
1799, when w was at about fifty shillings per quarter? Too 
much sanction has been given to the clamour raised against them ; 
and their influence in enhancing the price of the markets, has been 
most dangerously exaggerated. By a monopolist, whether, he comes 
under. the legal definition of engrosser, forestaller, or regrater, I 
mean “a person who employs his capital in the purchase of an ar- 
ticle for the purpose of selling it again at an exorbitant price, which 
he contrives artificially to raise, and which bears no just relation to 
the plenty or scarcity of such article.”. To,say that such men do 
hotexist, might not be so dangerous, but would be as absurd as to 
join. the cry we have lately heard—that they dwell in every, street, 
and infest every market. In the trade of corn, the dealers are too 
numerous to allow the schemes of such men to be successful; if 
they attempt them, nine times out of ten they must be losers by 
the competition of the fair trader. 

Does any man suppose that most of the Judges did not set out 
upon their late circuit with sufficient abhorrence of this crime, and 
with quitesufficient disposition to punish it wherever it was detect- 
ed?. It was the subject of frequent charges to grand juries, point- 
ing it out as the crime most common, and sao most peculiarly 
calling for their attention ; and county subscriptions were entered 
into for the prosecution of the supposed numerous offenders... How 
many convictions did these measures produce? I know only of 
two of any consequence ; and yet I think no man who has studied 
the common law upon the subject will be of opinion that the legal 
description of this offence is confined within too narrow, limits, or 
that the law does not. afford a sufficient facility of detection. One 
of these convictions related to the resale of oats, and came.within the 

definition of regrating. Without entering into the, merits of 
this particular case, it is not too much to say, that cases of. segra- 
ting and forestalling also, may easily be put (though it,is not said 
that they are likely frequently to happen) where they are even bene- 
ficial-to the community: where no artificial or exorbitant, price is 
raised, and where, therefore, that fraudulent intent is wanting, 
which is the essence of this.crime. 1 am _as hostile as any, man to 
the real monopolist, and particularly to the, person who is wicked 
enough to create an exorbitant and artificial price in the articles of 
human sustenance ; but the more such characters are reprehensible, 
the more desirous: we should be to prove that such characters can- 
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not be common, the more anxious we should be that just men, act- 
ing in the fair line of theit business, should not be confounded with 
them, 

It is:certainly not intended to cast the slightest reflection upon 
the conduct of those who so honourably for themselves, anmdso 
beneficially for the nation, administer the laws of this eountry, 
To say ham one of them, that in the distribution of justice he 
acts ftom the purest and most disinterested motives, would only bé 
unfit, because it might, by possibility, be supposed to mply that 
this description did not équally, or at least so eminentlyy applyto 
all; but the best men may have enpatenty and prejudice 1s likely 
to make dangerous inroads into the province of reason; when:itas 
assisted by the influence of an upright character, by the zealofa 
warm temper, and by the powers of an dctive mind. 

But if monopoly has not materially contributed to aggravate the 
evil we endure, have the speculations of the farmer, the corn-dealer, 
or the miller, tended to this point, and have they been prejudicial 
to the public? or is the capital of any one of these descriptionsiof 
persons, as it has been represeuted, unnecessarily, and therefore itju- 
riously, — in the corn-trade? 

It seems to have been the opinion of the best authors.on the sub+ 
ject, that the employment of capital in any branch of trade operated 
in all cases beneficially for the community ; that it ensured a tegu- 
lar supply for the market, and offered the article in which it was 
employed at a cheaper rate to the consumer. As a genetal tule, 
this is unquestionably true; the exception to the rule is that to 
which I have before alluded, an exception, however, which can 
scarcely apply in any degree to a trade of such competition as that 
of which I am speaking. 

If the farmer were obliged to sell all the corn he brought to mar- 
ket to the consumer, and the consumer could only purchase of the 
farmer, what would be the consequence? In an overstocked market 
the farmer must be ruined, and in an ill-supplied market the ¢on- 
sumer must starve. Hence arises the necessity of the employment 
of the capital of the middle man, who, by affording the farmer a 
certain sale, enables him to sell cheaper; and who, because he 
purchases more than he consumes, has the means of furnishing the 
market with whatever the demand may require. No i 
ceuld be adequately supplied without the intervention of these men, 
who have lately been represented as interfering without ity, 
and have been treated by a misguided mob as objects ‘of public 
odium and detestation. 

It is true that when an article becomes scarce, particularly one 
of constant demand, the price of such article is not only raised by 
the scarcity, but is generally increased also in some degree bythe 
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speculation. which is founded upon such scarcity. Farmers and 
other dealers.in corn have been said to have kept that article in 
store lately more than in ordinary times, and so to have held up the 
price. Butare we'sure this isan evil? Is not, in the time of 
scarcity, the interest of the dealer in corn and that of the public, 
in, @ great degree, at Ieast,; the same? If he brought his corn to 
market, as in a plentiful:year, the whole corn of the country would 
be ednsumed in the. first. few months: a scanty should be 
pene omeceiy over. every part of the year, and it is the high price 
t saves .any of it to the end. As to the idea of a combimation 

of farmers bond their corn, it is chimerical; they do not com- 
municate, enough with each other to combine; and if they did 
communicate, their numbers. and their different circumstances 
would preclude the possibility of such a practice ; they were never 
8 to have. hoarded more upon speculation than in the last 
ve.months, and. yet the old. stock of corn was never so nearly 
exhausted on the appearance. of the. new crop as in the present 


‘The miller also has been supposed, in these times of scarcity, to 
have made enormous profits:, like that of all other trades, his pro- 
fit. is the: largest when the article in’ which he deals is dearest. In 
times. of abundance there is a competition of sellers, all looking for 
a living profit.; in times of scarcity there is a competition of heard- 
ers, all looking for.a rising price. But this has its limits. Ifa 
dealer hoards too long, he is\a loser, and has only enabled his com- 
petitors to get the high price... This is the nature of all trades of 
pg li and such is, necessarily, in a great degree, the trade of 

miller.. Those who think they prove the enormity of his profits 
by.telling us that the price of flour was ona. particular day, or.on 
several days, it you.please; much higher than it ought to have been, 
compared with the peer of wheat, argue as if they thought the 
wheat that was bougift one day, was ground the next; instead of 
which, the miller, must.act in.some degree as the middle man ; 
the wheat he grinds to-day, he purchased, perhaps, one or two 
meaths ago; and therefore, though the price of flour may, in some 
measure, be regulated, by the price of wheat, it cannot be entirely 
by it. If itis said that the miller ought not to be a specu- 

4 that he shouldbe: prohibited, from becoming a purchaser ; 
andithac, he should. be.paid at acertain rate for grinding :—the 
auswer.is, that it is. impossible:to. fix: the rate ; that which would 
be.an enormous profit to.one man, would. drive another, with infe- 
rior,machinery and under different circumstances, totally out of 
even admitting that something-has been. added to the price 

of corn beyoud that which the scarcity alone would have wateanted, 
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by the speculations of these men, how i8it'to be ‘rémédie@?* how 
is their trade to be distinguished from all others, its profits ‘Himited, 
and its traders: restrained in the use of their capital? ow, I say, 
is this to be done without injuring the public, whorr itis ‘tteant to” 
benefit? ‘Whether a man deals itt sugat, or in totton, ‘in Clothy” 
of in corn, the principle is the ‘same; his ‘Object is gain, Wid he 
risks his money bevatse he is allowed to sefl the ‘article in his 
session when he pléases, and at the’ best’ price Tre an oben for tt F 
deprive him of these advantages, ‘and you drive hts ‘capital! ott GF 
the tradé sand when that is accomplished in the corti trade, deg * 
any man ‘suppose the public will buy theit ¢orn ava che ” 
The spirit of adventuré 7 the fife of trade’; it supposes 9 prospector 
gain; but it’ implies also a hazatd of loss. “The warts of the nation 
ate supplied by a thousand different commercial speculations LL . 
some there is a great’ gain; ‘on ‘Otliers'a toss} but upori the V 
by the combined effects of this competition Of adventire, the°§t; 
ply is obtained bythe public upon moremoderaté terms than BY” 
other mode. Takeaway the prospect, even of great gain, and® 
take away the spur and ‘incitement toadventtre.” Ef you‘caii 
that a merchant, ‘upon a'singleentérprise has made’an ertérmous 
profit, do’you prove that the public or that any iitividdat hae been 
defrauded ? thar he is ah Wnjust nian, a bad‘mémber ‘of thé coti- 
munity? No! ‘you prove only that he is a successfuPadvenearer ;~ - 
and why should not the same rule apply to'tlie tradé in corm, which 
is applicable to that of every other article ? If, indeed, chedéaler ti 
corn, for the purpose of obtaining his profit, spreads a false alatm, 
or raises by combination, or by any other undue means, an excessive 
price for the commodity in which he deals, from that momeiit hie 
deserts the course of just and honourable trade, from that moment 
his conduct becomes criminal ? but while he confines himéelf to fair 
speculation, he necessarily benefits the pubic interest, while his 
sole view is that of promotitig his own. i 
It is impossible, however, to consider the state of this country 
without perceiving other causeswhich operate to raise the price 0 
every article; and particularly of those of constant’ demand.‘ "Phe 
wealth of the nation itself, and the number of rich’competitots’ in 
the’ market, must ‘necessarily’ produce this effect. But’ is this an 
arfument against°a ‘nation enrichifig itself by the industry ofits 
inhabitants ? Are we af this day to cry out against’ the efiploy~ 
ment of the merchant’s*€apital ? afd if we aré, to what degtee Shaft 
he Be testrained itt the use of it, or to what period of otit’ comfiter= 
cial History shall we return? And who, I ask, will be the man to 
propose a measure that shall set limits to the increasing wealth arid 
prosperity Of the nation; asdefived from oa successful and exten- 
sive commerce ? ~ An outcry has been taised against WhatGs géne- 
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rally, though perhaps often inaccurately, termed fictitious capital, 
about as wise and as well founded as the clamour we have heard 
against monopolists; it is in fact a remonstrance against the use 

the credit of the English merchant and the English banker. I 
do not say that the use of fictitious capital was never pushed too 
far; that it never in any imetance did harm: What human institu- 
tion is totally free from abuse? But I contend that it has done 
grest good; thata great part of the substantial wealth of this nation 

as been obtained by the credit of the British trader, enabling him 
to add fictitious capital to real capital ; and to make profits, the 
result of the employment of both. But if it tends to enhance the 
price of provisions, does it not do mischief? Not if the price of 
every other thing is suffered to bear its due and relative proportion. 
If, for instance, the wages of labor do not, in general, enable the 
labourer to maintain himself as he did formerly, his wages ought to 
be raised ; it is a decided proof that the rise of wages Sos not kept 
pace with the average increase of the price of those articles which 
are necessary to his support, or, in other words, that his wages 
have not been raised as the value of money has been depreciated ; 
but raise his wages to that level, the nominal value of money is of 
no consequence to him ;_ his. condition, except in years of extraordi- 
nary scarcity, produced by the seasons, remains the same; he con- 
siders the possession of a shilling now, as he did that of sixpence 
pay dn forty years ago, because he earns it with the same ease, 
and use it procures him the same necessaries of life. 

And here I cannot help calling upon the gentry of the country to 
consider fairly whether the wages of agricultural labor have kept 
the proportion I have described. ‘The wages of the manufacturer 
and the artisan have been progressively rising, perhaps, in as great 
a degree as the value of money has decreased; it is natural it should 
be so in a nation which has turned its attention so much to the im- 
provement and extension of its commerce. But we see strong rea- 
son now to induce us to encourage the agriculture of the country 
as well as its commerce ; and the wages of the husbandman do not 
appear to have beenraised altogether in a just proportion, consistently 
with the principles I have stated. It is difficult to frame any law 
upon this subject. Against sucha law it might be contended, that 
if a minimum of the price of labor were fixed, it could only apply 
to able-bodied men ; that it would have the effect of throwing out 
of work every labourer who was not in the vigour of life and of 
health ; and that it would only tend to increase the poor -rate. 
These, and perhaps other arguments against the enactment of any 
positive law upon the subject, may be unanswerable; but if I am 
correct in my opinion, I trust the good sense of the country gentle- 
men and farmers will render any such law unnecessary ; and that 
they will unite throughout the kingdom to render the lot of the 
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peasant of Great Britain, as it always hitherto has been, the happiest 
in Europe. I do not say they should raise the price of wagesac- 
cording to the present high price of wheat —certainly nots a tempo- 
tary difficulty may be met by a temporary remedy ; but they should 
be fixed according to the ordinary price of wheat, or of that.grain 
which is the common sustenance of .the labourer in the district. 
Whatever is the state of the crop of wheat, the labourer surely is 
entitled to his proportion of the supply ; if his wages are thus:set- 
tled, that proportion will be less, as it ought to be, in a season.of 
extraordinary scarcity and higl price, than in one of abundance: 
the difference on a an-emergency should be made upto him, 
the gratuity of his employer; in any other article of foods by.the 
bounty and voluntary contribution of individuals, of which we have 
seen such general proofs, and by the judicious application of paro- 
chial relief, adapted to such peculiar circumstances. I persa 
know many of those to. whom I am now particularly addressing 
myself, and I mistake them much, if they are not as ready to hear 
and to remove every just complaint, as they are to lend their useful 
assistance to silence every unfounded clamour, and to suppress 
every tumultuous proceeding throughout the country. 

The wealth of the nation, and the consequent depreciation in 
the value of money, we are constantly told by those whol really 
believe contemplate that wealth with unaffected grief, produce 
many other prejudicial effects besides that which has been noticed: 
but these supposed misfortunes do not immediately relate.to the 
point on which I am speaking, and I shall therefore scarcely notice 
them. Emigration, it is said, will be encouraged by it;. people 
will be disposed to go to a country where they can live cheaper. 
I confess I never hear a person hinting at the advantages of emi- 
gration without being malicious enough to wish he would put his 
schemes into execution. I am very much inelined to be of.opinion, 
that a person does very little good in this country who is disposed 
to think every other better; perhaps it would not be difhiculeto 
show that increased wealth is more likely to encourage population 
than emigration ; at all events, emigration has not done us mach 
mischief yet: it is to increased population, with all its advantages, 
that we owe no inconsiderable portion of the evil of which. I;am 
speaking. a5 

In ali times those who have opposed a war, have imputed to: it 
every calamity which has taken place during its continuance ;,.0f 
course it is said to be the great and leading cause of the evil we 
now endure, arising from the present high price of provisions. 
But how it produces this effect exactly, those who make the asser- 
tion never condescend to tell us.. I suppose they would readily 
admit, that as the war continues. its! influence increases. How, 
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then, does it happen, that in the course of the years 1795 and 
1796, ‘when the wat could ‘not have had any great effect, the 
price'of wheat ‘was excessively high § and in the years 1797 and 
F798, when that influence, we should suppose, would have con- 
sid@fably ‘increased,’ it was, — even lower than those who 
with*to encourage its’ growth could desire ? But let those who 
maifitain this opinion look at the — of wheat in every year from 
the beginning of the century to the present time. If that opinion 
were correct, a number of years of war must be clearly and evi- 
dently marked by a tise in the price, much more considerable 
than that which took place in the same number of years of peace. 
The influence of war would not only be general, but it would 
particularly affect the price in the years of its continuance. What 
is the fact? In the rise which took place in the course of the time 
of which I am speaking, the operation of war is scarcely, if at all, 
perceptible: and it was soon after the year 1765, and during 2 
pericd of profound peace, when we lost our exportation trade, 
arid when that necessity of importation first began, which has since 
risen to so alarming a height. During the short period of peace, 
after the treaty of Ryswick, the average price of wheat was 2l. 
17s. 5d. per Seep! obs subsequent war of 1701, it was 
21. 4s. 4d.; in the war'which commenced in 1739, the average 
price was Il. 15s. 5d. ; in the nine years previous to the war, it 
was ll. 15s. 9d. ; in the seven years war, including a year of an 
extraordinary deficiency of crop (1757), the average price was 
21. 2s. 4d.; in the preceding seven years it was 1]. 18s. 10d.; in 
the American war the average price was 2]. $s. 2d. and in the 
preceding nine years 2]. 5s. 9d. From the termination of the 
American war to the tommencement of the present war, the 
average price was 21. 6s. 7d, Can any thing show more clearly 
than this statement, that it is to the years of scarcity of 1795, 
1796, 1799, and 180Q, during the present war, and not to the 
influence of the war itself, that the average price during the war 
has risen to 31. 9s.? if it were otherwise, why did not former 
wars affect the price aswell as the present?’ If it is said that in 
time of war a certain ndmber of persons consume more as soldiers 
and sailors, than they would in other employments in time of 
peace, the amount of that trifling excess, as far as it goes, is 
fairly to be placed to the account; but it must be recollected also, 
that many of these persons are fed by supplies bought abroad, and 
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which, if the war did not exist, would not be obtained. Our navy 
upon distant stations is chiefly supplied by purchases made upon 
the spot ; and the whole quantity of wheat purchased ..in Englas 

by the Commissioners of Victualling, from the beginning ,of sthis 
year to the present period, does not amount to one fourteenth 
part of the quantity which has been imported within the,same 
time. If it is meant that the war, in transferring to this country 
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so great a part of the commerce of the world, has transferred with 
it great additional wealth, and that this has produced high price 
—D have already admitted the weight of this consideration. I wish 
to know how the war is supposed to operate, that we may fairly 
appreciate its amount.—All I know at present is, what may be 
collected from general, and sometimes warm and vehement, assere 
tion, that Mr. For,’ in performing his annual duty, a8 represen- 
tative for Westminster, at the Shakespeare Tavern, positively 
asserted, “that the war was the principal cause of the present high 
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The prices from 1698 tg 1765/are taken from Smith's Corn Tracts; froti® 


1765 to 1770, from the Audit hooks of Eton College, as the price of the 
Windsor market; and from 1770 to the present time, from the Corn Re- 
gister established by act of the forth of the King—and are the average prices 
of England. Pi 


* Vide Morning Chronicle, October 11th, 1800. 
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price of provisions :” and that, at the meeting of the freeholders 
of the county of Middlesex, it was resolved, not upon proof, or 
the attempt of proof, but upon the assertion of one gentleman, 
* that the principal cause of the present distress was the war4 
and that their representatives be instructed to vote against its con+ 
tinuance on every opportunity.” 

If the taxes particularly, which have been imposed during the 
ptesent war, are represented to have produced the high price of 
provisions, it seems natural to suppose that taxes would have had 
the same effect in former wars; and it has been shown, by the 
account of the price of wheat which has been referred to, that they 
had not that effect. 

It may be also observed, that the duty upon the amount of the 
assessed taxes, now replaced by the income duty, the most consi- 
derable tax which has taken place during the war, was imposed in 
the beginning of the year 1798; if, therefore, this tax had any 
great effect in raising the price of bread, it would have been felt 
distinctly in that year, whereas bread and almost all other provi- 
sions have never been so cheap during the war as in that particular 
year; but to prove that the taxes of the war produce the present 
high price of grain, some proportion should be shown to be kept 
between the amount of those taxes and the increase in the price of 
the articles the farmer produces; because it must be contended 
that he increases the prige of such articles to enable him to pay his 
taxes ; but the complaint we have constantly heard has been, that 
the farmer has felt the taxes of the war less than any other person} 
how then can it appear that they have operated to increase the 
price of the article in which he deals in a greater degree than that 
of any other commodity? and is it not evident, that it is some 
other cause to which that high price is fairly to be ascribed ? 

What then I contend for is, that the high price of wheat and of 
bread is not the effect of monopoly and combination—is not the 
effect of the speculation§ of the farmer, the corn-dealer, or thé 
miller—is not the consequence of the war. All these things have 
their weight in the scale, but it is not great or preponderating. It 
is the effect of an ordinary consumption considerably exceeding 
our ordinary produce, and of a produce, in the last and in the 
present years, much below the average; the price is still further 
augmented by the increased wealth of the nation, and the conse- 
quent depreciation in the value of money. The remedies for this 
evil of high price are not to inflame the mob against monopolists 
—to restrain the freedom of the trade in corn, or to fetter and 
check the commerce of the nation. The obvious remedies are, the 
more limited use of wheat, and a further encouragement to the 
importation of it, and the extension of our corn land, by the re- 
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moval of every impediment which obstructs general enclosure; 
and by taking such measures as would tend to give greater encou- 
ragement to the cultivation of ,arable land. . At present many cir- 
cumstances operate which have a direct. contrary tendency; the 
‘tithe of arable land is much heavier,than of grass land, and the 
multiplication of horses kept for. pleasure affords, pexhaps, ..upon 
‘fhe whole, mote encouragement, to the cultivation of hay than of 
corn, To meet,the difhculty of the present year, other Measures 
may be necessary, and Parliament will, I trust, adopt such as are 
suited to the degree of scarcity which-prevails. The use of wheat 
should,be prohibited in eyery mode which does not tend to the 
food of man ; Tiberal bounties, shoyld be offered upon importation 5 
whith, while they hold oug sufficient, encouragement tothe mer- 
chaht, miust be granted with that degree of care and, caution, 
which shafl secure the public from fraud. And if. upon the fair 
result of those inquiries, of which I have before spoken, it should 
appéar that the crop of the present year is deficient ina much 
greater degree than it is at present at tai and that there is little 
probability of supplying a great part of that deficiency by the sur- 
plus produce of other countries, it would then, be risking too 
fuch to trust to. voluntary restraint, and the force of. example, to 
ensure a sufficient saving ; a positive law’ should in that case: limit 
the consumption, and no wheat should : permitted to be grande 
without the mixture of a certain proportion of barley or of other 
eri The object Parliament must haye,in view should be to 
nake the stock’ last the whole year; and in effecting this object, 
it’ must he recollected. ‘that. scarcely any, old wheat was left on 
harid at the period ‘of the late harvest, and that therefore the cony 
sumption of the, new. ttop was begun upon much earlier than 
usual. If Parliament errs in undertaking the amount of our sup- 
ply, we may submit to, some degree of unnecessary priyation ; if 
it etrs in oversating it, famine will but too certainly ensue, In 
the degree to which f am now supposing the scarcity may, possibly 
prevail (though I am far from thiokine it goes to this extent), 
nothing would be $0 alarming as that people should not be alarmed 
; but even if it should exist in, the greatest degree that any 


entail 
Botly Has yet imagined, let’ us only firmly and resolutely adopt 


fiéasures which are ortignate to it, and the difficulty vanishes, 
Parliametit, it itteid’ aaa ite séarcity into pleady, Bap ie may 
provide against marly Of the evils which would naturally arise from 
it, Its ‘Fetiberation’ on’ this interesting point will, I trust, be 
marked by faitness, by candour,: and by cool ‘and, dispassionate 
discussion. » It will have fitmness enough not to ataben ‘Sound 
aiid stibstantial prititiples to ‘thé “pressure of the moment; ‘and 
while it providles fot" thé ptesenit, ‘it will not be unmindful of the 


wants of a future day. 
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This leads me to take notice of an opinion entertained by some 
petsons (and by some whom I very much respect), that, insuch a 
state of the markets as we have lately seen, it would be expedient 
to fix the mazimum of wheat, or of bread, with the view. of 
enabling every person to supply himself with these articles at a 
cheaper rate. Phe objections to this plan are, that it would 
encourage a consumption disproportionate to the supply, which 
can never be so well regulated as by a rising ora falling price; and 
it would discourage what it is so essential to promote, the impor- 
tation from foreign parts. The adoption of such a measure would 
not only assume that the actual price was much highér than the 
stock on hand warranted, but that the precise degree, in which it 
was higher, could be ascertained. Now this we all know to be 
impossible. But would such a measure be just? The farmer 
sowed his corn in the confidence that he was to have the largest 
price he could get for it: you may force him, it is true,.to sell it 
at a certain rate, but you cannot force him to sow any more. In 
the present state of things, those who think the profits.of the 
farmer have beeri the’ most exorbitant, should surely hesitate 
before they take a step which, though it might relieve the 
want of the moment, would certainly tend in future to 
discourage the general agriculture of the country. It is not 
enough to say, that the maximum shall be set so high, that, gene- 
rally speaking, the farmer shall be a gainer-——-what will that man 
say to your avérage whose crop has almost totally failed, and. wha, 
eveni at the high price of the market, is a loser’, Will you make 
him a greater loser by arbitrarily reducing the price of his cornmd 
The profits of the farmer, from the high price of the commodities 
in which he deals, have certainly been very great; but it must 
not be forgotten that the principal cause of the price being so 
high is, that his‘crop has been so small, Another objection to @ 
mazimum is, that it has always a great tendency to become a mini« 
mpm. If you‘say to a man, you shall not sell the article in which 
you déal fot more than a certain price, he will do his utmost not 
to sell it for less; and if any thing could produce a combination 
among corn-dealers, arid furnish them with a pretext for 
combining, it would be this very measure. If it were worth pur- 
suing the point further, it might be shown, that the difficulties in 
thé execution'of it would be insurmountable. The same mazie 
mum could not apply universally throughout the kingdom, nos 
could it be set cotrectly-in every different place, according to all 
the variety of circumstances which operate. upon price. The 
objection of occasioning a consumption disproportionate to the 
supply, applies also to a measute, which has been taken, with the 
very best intentions, by gentlemen in different parts of the country. 
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I mean that of entering into agreements to sell wheat at a cheap 
rate, or of dealing it out at a reduced price to their labourers : this 
practice, ax far as it goes, is aggravating the evil it is meant to 
cure ; it is risking a famine to avoid a scarcity. If the adoption 
of'such a plan is partial and confined to a particular parishy 
every neighbouring parish is discontented’; if it becomes general, it 
encourages an undue consumption. But far’ be it from’ me to 
check the bounty of'any individual at the present moment ; never 
was there a time when the poor man called more loudly for 
assistance: all T° ‘wowld do, should be to direet it into the 
most useful channel. When the high price of wheaten bread, 
the ordinary food of a great part of the people, places it, in a great 
degree, out of their reach, the greatest kindness to them as well as 
the most valuable charity, is to encourage the use of every substi- 
tute, and to deal out to them, with a liberal hand, any other 
article which contribates to the sustenance of man. 

‘In all mations the high price of provisions has been eagerly seized 
upon by the disaffected, as the readiest instrument for promoting 
their views. ‘They are aware that, while this subject of complaint 
endures, many, who have no gther feeling in common with them, 
will hastily embrace some of their opinions, and enlist, for a time at 
least, under their banners. In this country the promoters of sedition, 
who have lately hidden thertiselves in holes and corners, in silent 
mialignity, have not suffered this opportunity'entirely to escape ; 
they have in some places again put forth their heads, have joined the 
clamours of the mob, and have been instrumental in leading them 
to: the houses; the mills, and the barns, of those whom they chose 
to brand with the character of monopolists. Such men know by 
experience, that, in this country, they never have so little chance 
of success.as when they depend upon the intrinsic merits of their 
own'cause ; they know how necessary it is for their purpose to 
press into their service every discontent, and to mingle every 
comphint, from whatever source it may arise, with their pre- 
tended grievances ; but, whatever may be the object of such pet- 
sons;"a moment’s reflection must convince every honest man, 
that, in times of dearth and scarcity, nothing is so likely to lessen 
those evils; and to promote the object of his wishes, as the strictest 
obedience to the laws; and that tumult and commotion nete$- 
sarily-obstruct those channels through which the supply must come, 
from which he is to be fed. 

It'is not more the duty of Parliament to employ itself anxio 
and diligently in devising every safe expedient which may contri- 
bute ‘to relieve the wants of the people at the present moment, and 
provide for those wants in future, than it is that of the magistracy 
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to be circumspect, active, and firm, in watching carefully every 
tendency to riot; in adopting the most vigorous measures for the 
suppression of tumult, in protecting the property of the farmes, the 
corn-dealer, the miller, and the baker; and in. establishing that 
good order and confidence se necessary to ensure the free earcula+ 
tion of grain, and the conveyance of supplies to.every past of she 
kingdom, without which, even if the barns of the farmer should 
be full, the market will be empty ; and without which we mayiex> 
perience the horrors of famine, though not with plenty intheland, 
yet with a sufficiency to save us from actual want. : 

I have avoided carefully giving any opinion upen the degree im 
which the erop of the present year falls short of the average pro- 
duce; no accounts which have been yet received ate sufficiently 
general or correct, to warrant a statement of its precise amount, 
If the deficiency is over-rated, it spreads alarm unnecessarily and 
increases the price; if it is under-rated, it puts us off our guard 
and encourages an improvident ¢onsumption : before therefore the 
actual amount of this deficiency is stated, the most pregise and 
positive information of which the nature of the subject-admitss 
should be obtained. ‘The farmers, from whom. the informaticn 
must chiefly be collected, are disposed generally to represent the 
quantity in their possession as less than it really is, and jit is pros 
bable, therefore, that the estimated amount of the crop may be, in 
some degree, undertated. ‘There is no doubt, however, that here 
is a deficiency ; there is. as little doubt that the, means of ,eupply- 
ing it, or of counteracting its effects, are completely within,,omt 
reach. Large supplies, it is known, may be obtained from foreign 

arts, and the measure of proposing to Parliament an encouxaging 
unty for the purpose of bringing them to this country, is deter- 
mined upon; the same plan. which was formerly adopted by the 
more opulent classes, of limiting the use of wheat in their families, 
will uudoubtedly be again readily resorted to; and the liberal-en- 
couragement held out by the East. India Company to-the importers 
of tice, will furnish .a large supply.of- provision before the next 
harvest. All these considerations tend to relieve our apprehen- 
sions; and, upon the whole, there appears to be not only: no 
danger of famine; but from the disposition to meet the difficulty, 
which seems to manifest itself, there is -reason to hope, that when 
the causes of high price, which have been stated to.apply peculiarly 
to the present moment, cease to operate, the poorer classes.of so- 
ciety may be, in a great measure, if not wholly, relieved from the 
pressure of that calamity which they now endure. 

I am well aware that. several of the points which [have noticed 
in these few remarks have been rather touched upon, than fully 
and completely argued. Erroneous and mischievous doctrines 
appeared to be gaining ground, and I have endeavoured shortly 
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and distinctly to observe upon them, without entering into minute 
discussion. Upon a question on which opinions are so various, I 
am not presumptuous or sanguine enough to suppose that many 
persons will agree entirely in mine ; but if, upon a subject so inte- 
resting to all, I shall have induced any person to investigate further 
the topics which I have stated, removed one false notion, or sug- 
gested one useful hint, my object will be attained, and my endea- 
yours most amply rewarded, 


November 8th, 1800. 
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Mr. Speaker, 


ly compliance with my notice, it now becomes my duty 
to bring under the consideration of the House a question 
of the most vital importance to the general interests of the 
country.—Deeply affecting the prosperity and happiness 
of all ranks, so vast the objects connected with the sub- 
ject, so interwoven with the distresses of the country, that 
in tracing this operation, my mind has been so appalled 
that I have frequently felt ready to abandon the underta- 
king in despair. Nothing but a sense of duty, anda firm 
conviction that the country would consider it as a derelic- 
tion of public duty, have given me courage to proceed. 
The House will do me the justice to recollect that I un- 
dertook the task in a former sessions, ia consideration of 
a promise exacted from me by my covstituents. I then 
felt, as ali have felt who have attempted an amendment of 
the system of the Poor Laws, the difficulties which attended 
it. The task was then comparatively easy. The distresses 
of the country were infinitely 4ess—in proportion as the ne- 
cessity of supplying a remedy has increased, so have the 
difficulties of effecting it. Under this conviction I applied 
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to His Majesty's ministers to take the matter into their own 
hands: I professed also my readiness to resign the task 
to any gentleman more equal to do it justice. Failing 
in these applications I had only the choice of. difficulties. 
I have preferred the sacrifice of every personal considera+ 
tion to an imputation of indifference to the sufferings 
under which the country labors. 

Measures, Sir, which are.designed to effect great and im- 
portant changes belong exclusively to the executive govern- 
ment. With them rests the responsibility: They possess 
superior sources of information : they alone have the influ- 
ence to carry into effect such changes. They have the 
co-operation and aid of the first information and abilities 
on all subjects at command, and under their united aus+ 
pices measures can be so digested and arranged as not to 
be subject to material changes from the shape in which 
they are first introduced to the notice of this House and 
of the public. Widely different is the case with any ins 
dividual, and especially the one who addresses you. I have 
now to submit to the House a plan on a subject, on which 
persons most. distinguished for abilities who have made 
a similar attempt have failed —without any co-operation or 
assistance from almost an individual in or out of this 
House, compelled to hazard speculations ata time when 
the minds of all classes in society are agitated by their 
sufferings without knowing how they can be relieved. Per- 
mit me to observe that | differ most widely from those who 
seem to consider that the mere ‘agitation of the question 
will satisfy the public. I believe directly the contrary 
effect will be produced, and that infinite mischief may be 
done, if we go into a committee, and that out of it should 
proceed no measure of relief, Great evils must arise out of 
the propositions that I have to submit to the House, should 
they be totally rejected. Pressing as this danger is, still 
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greater danger impels me toact. Some measures to meet 
the magnitude of the evils of the moment are indispens- 
ably requisite. By these observations, I do not, however, 
Sir, mean to insinuate any thing invidious to ministers, or 
to anticipate that they can have any interest in my failure. 
Though perfectly unacquainted with their views, I am 
satisfied and give them full credit for being aware of the 
dreadful state of the country. One cause, anda very 
principal one, arises out of the unjust pressure of the Poor 
Laws. Without any claims for support on that side of the 
House or this, I have and shall continue to proceed in this 
business (with no view but that which is felt by every 
gentleman in common with myself,) and endeavor to be- 
mefit the country and reanimate its exertions. 

Sensible of the indulgence of the House in a former ses- 
sious, I shall not now, Sir, abuse it, or occupy a longer 
portion of their time than is indispensibly necessary to ex- 
plain what I have to submit to their consideration. I do not 
propose to enter into the particular hardships which arise 
out of the defects of the existing laws relative to the poor. 
By the numerous valuable communications with which I 
have been favored from various quarters of the country, I 
am fully satisfied that were all the just complaints which 
they contain redressed, there is not a statute relating to 
the subject that would not require to be revised and 
ainended. My endeavor on the present occasion will be 
to consider the general effect of the principle of the 43d 
of Eliz. as now construed ; to show the injustice and op- 
pression of the laws as at present executed for raising the 
suis necessary for the support of the poor; to call on the 
House to amend, not to create new laws, so as to divide 
the burden more fairly and equally; to point out the in- 
dispensible necessity for providing for a crisis which cannot 
be distant, I mean’ the failure of volantary contributions. 
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I shail submit with great deference a plan for substituting 
other resources for the maintenance and bettering the situ- 
ation of the poor by destroying the baneful, pestilential 
effects of the Poor Laws. Were every regulation respect- 
ing the poor as perfect as human wisdom could devise, 
were there no ground for a single complaint on this head, 
still, Sir, we should not have advanced a single step towards 
the correction of the evil under which the country now 
labors, an evil coeval with the existence of the system itself. 
Still I do not attribute the mischiefs which have arisen out 
of the 43r Eliz. to its inventors ; quite the contrary—the 
wisdom and luimanity of the plan does infinite honor to the 
head and heart of those with whom it originated. The 
support and maintenance of the old, lame, blind and impo- 
tent, was conformable to a duty of higher influence than 
human institutions. The construing and acting upon this 
law, by those who had to administer relief under it, has 
introduced what is evidently foreign to its intention. It 
was never designed to give aright of support and main- 
tenance to those who, by the practice of frugality, sobriety 
and industry, might have supported themselves, but who 
have become chargeable by their crimes and misconduct. It 
never had in contemplation that men should anticipate pa- 
rochial support as a source of maintenance for themselves 
and families,—nor did it intend to take away from the 
laboring classes all interest and concern in their own well- 
being. It did not contemplate the total destruction of in- 
dependence, or that so large a proportion of the community 
should view the present moment as the sole object worthy ef 
their attention. These, Sir, are the evils which have arisen 
out of the administration of that act. For two hundred 
and fifty years the attention of legislators has at different 
times been directed to the consideration of expedients to 
stop the growing evil: whilst the country remained wholly 
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agricultural, the progress of this malady was slow. Since 
we have become a manufacturing people, its increase has 
been out of all measure and calculation, rapid. In 1776, the 
amount of the Poor-Rates was 1,530, 800/. In forty three 
years, they are auginented, I verily believe, to eight millions 
and a half. Admitting the system to continue, can it be 
doubted that it will stop short of swallowing up the whole 
revenue and industry of the country, extinguishing at the 
same time every vestige of respectability and happiness 
among the poor? Each successive augmentation of the bur- 
den has been attended with a proportionable increase of 
misery. Pauperism contaminates all who come within its 
vortex—Foreigners contemplate with astonishment the 
sums provided in Great Britain for the poor, which, with 
the addition of endowments to charities, exceed nine mil- 
lions annually, a revenue possessed by few sovereigns in 
Europe. Dazzling as this appears at a distance, what are 
its effects when viewed more closely? Does it produce 
happiness, content, and gratitude among the poors No, 
Sir! discontent, gloom and misery pervade all who partake 
of it. Nota particle of gratitude, mot more of content- 


ment is to be found. 
Wehear perpetually of the wretched state in which the 


Irish peasant is doomed to exist: wheu examined, on the 
first glance, it does indeed shock an English eye. Accus- 
tomed, as we are, to see a more liberal distribution of 
the comforts of life among the lower orders, we commi- 
serate the situation of those whom we see deprived of what 
habit leads us to view as the first necessaries of life. Their 
clothing scanty and worn out; their cabins mean, and in 
disrepair: the earthen floor, a few boards and a wretched 
straw pallet, their bed; a stool or two, and an iron pot 
forming their whole ménage : their sole food potatoes : salt 
and buttermilk, their luxuries. Such are the outward ob- 
jects in view. But those who have the courage to examine 
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more minutely into the condition of this hardy race, and 
to judge by their own feelings, and not by ours, may draw 
conclusions very opposite to those which first strike the 
eye. The inhabitant of this wretched abode will be ob- 
served cheerful; kind-hearted, affectionate, charitable, in 
the highest degree ; with the strongest sense of his duties 
asa son, a husband, and a parent, and bappy in their 
execution. In the midst of bis privations, his independept, 
unsubdued spirit supports him. It is the mind which im- 
prints the stamp of happiness or misery. The Irish pea- 
sant, amidst all his wants and sufferings, appears far supe- 
rior to the unhappy victim of pauperism in this country. 
I was sostruck, Sir, with a result-so contrary to my precon- 
ceived opinions and first impressions, that I visited in.a 
circuit of above a thousand miles in Ireland, hundreds of 
cabins, to assure myself of this fact, and excepting in great 
towns, the result was almost universal. That great moralist, 
and philosopher, Dr. Paley, has observed on this sub- 


ject, that “ happiness consists in the exercise of the social 


affections; that those persons commonly possess good 
spirits. who have about them many objects of affection and 
endearment, as wile, children, kindred, friends.” Now the 
condition of the Irish peasant is such as to call forth and 
exercise these social affections, in a higher degree, and more 
frequently, than is the case with the English peasant. The 
effect of the Poor-Laws is here to destroy all the best and 
most kindly feelings of the heart. It jaundices the eye 
and prevents it from deriving comfort from what it pos- 
sesses : every benefit granted to one, is considered by others 
as an injury done them : thus envy and jealousy are perpe- 
tually engendered. The contrast is observavle between this 
class, and the industrious, frugal and sober peasant, who 
tempers the interest of the present with that of the future, 
providing for the necessities of both. Between the com- 
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forts of his existence and that of the pauper, the distance 
is so great, the advantages so preponderant, that I have 
no words to express it. The difference is as striking as 
between a day of sunshine and a day of gloom. The 
legislature is called on to stay this evil from motives higher 
and more dignified than any which self-interest. can dictate. 
Every feeling of humanity and love of man for man 
implanted in the bearts of all, bids us restore happiness 
and respectability to two millions and a half of fellow- 
Englishmen. 

So great, Sir, has become the amount of the relief 
levied for the poor, that it cannot be removed without 
substituting something in its place. To correct the mis- 
chief will require a length of time. If a principle can 
be adopted by which the laboring classes can be elevated 
in the scale of society, and tempted to contribute towards 
their own necessities by the hopes of greater and more 
substantial comforts, it will, in time, make its way. Such 
a plan, I do conceive, may be adopted, as I shall hereafter 
attempt to show. It is some satisfaction to me that my 
views, last sessions, on this subject have, as far as the com- 
munications received enabled me to judge, been very gen- 
erally approved, though some doubts have been expressed 
onthe expediency of adopting them at present. The impos- 
sibility of suggesting any plan that would be universally 
applicable to all situations, gives additional weight to my 
project. I propose, Sir, to leave it to every parish to 
frame and adopt the regulations best suited to its situation. 
Great, are the difficulties generally accompanying any al- 
terations in legislative measures of this importance. Here, 
if any should arise, a remedy would be immediately 
at hand to remove any incongruity which might ap- 
pear jn adapting it to the local situation. You would 
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have the abilities and cooperation of the whole country at 
work to bring the scheme to perfection. 

Whatever, Sir, might be’ my former opinions, I 
have so far changed them as not to propose to the 
House to adopt the measure I last year detailed to them 
as compulsory, but rather to submit it as a measure and 
experiment to be adopted when the majority of the parish- 
ioners of any parish were disposed to try it. I am’ San- 
guine in my belief it would answer, and impose’a very 
light burden on the whole community. With great in- 
creased comforts, to be exempt from the horrible, and yet I 
admit necessary, coercion of a poor-house, would ‘lead 
every reflecting person to contribute cheerfully to the fund 
for general support. The administration and management 
of the poor being in part in the hands of the poor would 
secure tenderness in the administration of relief, whilst it 
would give cousequence to them as a body. In parishes that 
should adopt the plan, I propose that the construction of 
the 43d of Eliz. should be strictly adhered tu, and that 
parish funds should be provided for the relief of those 
who come within its operation. ‘To all above a certain 
age, relief should be afforded under the present laws. It 
has been objected’ to my plan that it would have the effect 
of raising wages. Should that be the case, I do not think 
it would ultimately be injurious to the general interests of 
the country. What are the poor-rates in many places, 
but a mode of payment of wages, and that the very worst 
sort, as it breaks the spirit, and destroys the independence of 
the laborer? In order to effect a cure, a complete altera- 
tion is necessary in the whole system of our poor laws. 

Great and imperious as is the call on us, Sir, to apply 
some remedy to the existing evils, we have at present a 
still more pressing demand onus: that is, to devise means 
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for making the existing laws for the support of the poor, 
adequate to the purpose. 

Here it is, Sir, I feel peculiarly, that I am occupying 
ground which ought to have been exclusively in the hands 
of others. Yet I must have been both blind and insensi- 
ble to every feeling of humanity, toevery duty imposed on 
those who have intrusted to them the interests of the publie, 
had I passed over this part of the subject in silence. Awful 
is'the crisis—every hour adds to and increases it. Eminent 
is‘the danger in numerous districts, both in the mnufac- 
turing and the agricultural. The whole amount of income 
arising from real property will be inadequate to the support of 
the poor—so dreadfully are they increased. I shall not dwell 
longer than can be avoided on this painful subject ; but to 
justify my appeal to the House, and the measures I shall have 
the honor to propose, I must lay some foundation. There 
are indeed already petitions on your table that bear out 
this statement. Of the communications received, I shall in- 
stance one or two. ‘Those from Sheffield are particularly 
worthy of attention. The paper I hold in my hand was 
published by the overseers of the poor, addressed to the 
magistrates of the West-riding, and was communicated, 
as I am given to understand, to his Majesty's ministers. 
It states that on the 29th of November last, there were 
840 families relieved: that on the 10th of January they 
had increased to 1504. That the weekly payment had 
arisen from 200/. to 500/.; that Mr. Girdler, a farmer of 
210 acres, paid a guinea a day towards the relief of the 
poor; but must now be called on to double the sum. That 
if this state of things continued two months longer, the 
town would be utterly unable to raise the sum requisite 
for the support of the poor. That other townships in 
Sheffield parish were in no better situation. It states 
also the noble struggles made by many of the artizans to 
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avoid being chargeable: many had sold furniture and other 
articles to the amount of thirty pounds, and had exhausted 
every resource, before asking for relief. Here I must call 
on the House to consider one class of personsat present 
contributing much to the augmentation of the burdens; I 
mean persons who themselves heretofore paid their share 
of the rates, instead of receiving any part of them. The 
artizan and the small shop-keeper, many of this most 
respectable and industrious class of society, have been 
forced into the dreadful gulph of pauperism. The de- 
creased value of land has fallen, Sir, with peculiar hard- 
ship on this class of society. The rent of their dwellings 
bas not fallen in proportion. The advance of the rates 
is probably five per cent, from this cause alone ; but more 
still on them, as their rents remain undiminished. How 
much farther the mischief will go, unless your wisdom 
and humanity interfere to stop it, I pretend not to conjec- 
ture. Sir, I have communications from Shropshire saying 
that the poor rates are 19 and 20 shillings in the pound, 
From the neighbourhood of Aylesbury, also I have similar 
accounts. From Sussex, I have statements of 25 shillings 
in the pound. I will not trouble the House with more, 
but proceed to lay before them what I conceive to be the 
present state of poor rates, on the average, of England. 
In 1808, Mr. Rose calculated the revenue of the country 
at 34 millions, adding four millions to the amount for 
canals, mines, and personal property of different deseript 
tions assessed, making a total of 38 millions. The num- 
ber of paupers was then 1,234,768; their mainte- 
nance 4,267, 965, equal to 125 per cent. on the capi- 
tal taxed. In 1815 the revenue of land and houses had 
advanced to above 52 millions: adding four millions ac- 
cording to Mr. Rose’s computation, the amount is 56 
millions; that of poor rates being 6,400,000, and of 
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paupers 2,000,000, made.it 16 per cent. . Admitting the 
revenue to have fallen in 1817 to 35,000,000, it would add 
one third to the amount of'the poor rate, and make it 20 
per cent. Now, Sir, taking the increase of paupers in 
1817 tobe 500,000, and the advance of rate at 2,000,000, 
the increased expense of necessaries of life augmenting the 
cost will make the poor rates not less, probably, than 
eight millions and half, or 26 per cent. on the actual amount 
of'real property. 
The amount of dividends and interest payable 
to the public creditor may be calcu- 
lated at +--+ 32,000,000 
In‘six millionsof India stock, -+-+-++-+- 300,000 
Four millions South Sea stock, 
Income of the bank on twelve millions 
worth 24,000,000, 


33,700,000 


Ten per cent. on the produce would 
«+++ 3,370,000 


a sum amply sufficient to equalize the rates of the whole 
kingdom, and to supersede the necessity either of a general, 
or more extended assessment. 

The next source of income, and which spreads itself 
over the whole kingdom, would be the interest arising from 


personal property. 


Supposing two hundred millions, producing, at 
five per Cent.- - - 10,000,000 
20,000,000/. the produce of trade, 2,000,000 
1,761,453tons of shipping, producing 
now half what it did, at 


ee 


13,000,000 
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Ten pet cent. on this 13,000,000 


Making atotal of -- 4,670,000 


Personal property, -+------+-+* 4,670,000 
which with 12 3 per Cent. from land, 4,375,000 
Making --- . 9,045,000 

The great and immediate relief such a measure. would 
afford, would tend most materially to relieve the agricultu- 
ral and commercial interests. 

I should not propose this plan for more than three years, 
by which time it may be confidently hoped that the agri- 
culture and commerce of the country may be greatly re- 
vived. 

The pressure of the poor laws at this time, is in an inverse 
ratio to the power of sustaining its burden. Every hand that 
is discharged, the profit of his productive labor is lost to 
the state, whilst he claims support from a dinnnished 
source. ‘Thus is the evil daily spreading, whilst the power 
of supporting is decreased. 

Nothing can so effectually reanimate the active exertions 
of the country, as relieving it from its burdens, I amde- 
cidedly averse to every plan that would enhance the price 
of the necessaries of life, in order to keep up the price of 
land: this system has occasioned much mischief to the 
trade and commerce of the country: our commercial sys- 
tem has given umbrage to every nation in Europe. 
We must unshackle trade, and by conferring reciprocal 
henefits, advantage both oursclves and other nations. It 
is the enormous taxation which has forced this system oa 
the country. The return of peace has reanimated the in- 
dustry of other countries, and we must either beenabled to 
serve them cheaper, or they will cease to be our customers. 
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Whilst we offer them the produce of our staple manufac- 
tories, we must receive theirs io return. 

In looking to the resources by which the radical evils of 
the system of the poor laws can be corrected, we must have 
recourse to the people whose income exceeds in amount 
that of all other classes together. I have made the calcu- 
lation on five millions of persons earning at the rate of 
12s. a week. Mr. Colquhoon, in his recent publication, 
calculates that in the united empire, there are ten millions 
of persons employed in different manual occupations, and 
earning wages amounting in the year to three hundred and 
thirty-one millions. If we take England and Wales as 
two-thirds, compared with Scotland and Ireland, the 
earnings of labor would amount to two hundred and twenty 
millions. Could the whole people be led to feel their 
interest and happiness combined in making a small weekly 
sacrifice of two and a half per cent. on the produce of 
their labor, its yearly amount would be three millions and 
a half. But, Sir, the effect would be much greater, from the 
economy, frugality, and industry, that would spring from 
it. Such a change would quickly lessen the demands on 
the funds: there would be few, except from accident or 
misfortune, who would become burdensome. The seamen 
actually do at this moment contribute liberally out of their 
wages to Greenwich Hospital. The measure is not there- 
fore new, even in practice. Is this complained of > No.— 
I believe it is cheerfully paid, although its amount must 
exceed two and a half per cent. on their wages. 

A deduction to this amount from the earnings of labor, 
would produce, then, three millions and a half. Besides the 
direct benefit which would result from the addition of a 
sum so considerable to the funds now dedicated to the sup- 
port of the poor, its tendency would be to induce the 
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laboring classes to extend their views beyond the present 
moment. The enjoyments of the present moment are 
alone the object of attention to the poor: to them the 
present is every thing; the future nothing. To this may 
be attributed those premature marriages, from which spring 
such misery. To check these, you must bring mankind 
back to reflect and to balance individual enjoyment with 
the misery by which it isto be purchased. It is a subject 
beyond the reach of legislation; the only restraint which 
can prevent it, must arise out of the mind, by the com- 
bination of the present with the future. 

I am not unaware, Sir, that my plan may by possibility 
create some jealousy in the breasts of those who patronize 
the system of Saving Banks, and that they may be thought 
in some degree to clash with each other. This can only 
arise from a misconception of the subject. That the estab- 
lishment of Saving Banks is likely to be productive of much 
good, will not be questioned ; as little, that the country owes 
essential obligation to the Right Honorable Gentleman 
now in my eye, under whose auspices, and by whose power- 
ful recommendation, they have become so widely extended : 
but when held up as a remedy likely to stay the baneful 
effects of pauperism, I must confess that this appears to me 
to go beyond all fair and rational expectations. That the 
Friendly Societies have generally failed, is much to be re- 
gretted.—And what has been the cause ? The insufficiency, 
I fear, of their funds, to meet the exigencies of the parties, 
leaving the members still dependent on parochial relief, 
That the savings which could reasonably be expected from 
individuals in humble life, could ever be made adequate to 
the wants of themselves and families, in all cases, can by no 
means be expected. 
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The-establishment [.proposey at: -en¢ge-extingyishes re- 
liance.on: the poordaws :.itscombines;with the earings of 
the parties, the. contributions.of other classes.s,it,openg, to 
the: poor; greater. comtorts than they-eeuld otherwise obtain 
~—~thesecurity of their own mansion; .education-of theic 
children ; rewards for meritorious, condyct.—Lt.embraces, a 
still further-and nore important object,-—the participation in 
the'.povermnent and ,.distribution, of, these. tuads, . They 
whehaxe ever been taught to look only to those above them 
for support,.would heaceforthJook ta their, equals; it, would 
bestew on the laboring.;classes;: a. pes, character,:.they 
would=acquire. riglits; the -exercise of .which,,wauld bring 
thea: iato..contact,with theim, superiors: the value_and 
blessing of education would be developed; the intelligence, 
the talents of the people—that good sense of which, So 
large a portion is to be found. amongst.them, would. have 
full scope giventhem. The road to respectability and con- 
sideration being thus opened, what might not reasonably be 
expected to result; from4t?. Would it not kindle,ip the 
breast of all; that class of society, a spirit, of emulation ° 
Whilst they,looked up with admiration and pride to, the 
consequence attained by one of their own class, they would 
be led to aspire to the same honorable distinction: it is the 
operation of, tbis_principle that must furnish the antjdote 
to the.present evils, .. .. 

T9-show the; facility, with which the fund could be raised 
-by interesting the people in,their.own cause, | shall instance 


what,,is daily, under my own eye... The township of 


Workington ,contains 8500 souls: the. sum raised for the 
maintenance of the, poor is 2,000/.; four hundred pounds 
of which is applied to other purposes, the actual gharge 
for their, support is then 1,600/.; the real "property of 
the township is about ten thousand per annum, 
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Now, Sir; these rates are levied with the greatest diffi- 
culty, particdlarly from the inferior classes of artizans, and 
little shop-keepers; the distress which they sometimes 
occasion to useful members of the community, cannot, but 

excite the most painful feelings in the miads of those who 
are compelled to enforce their payment. 

In the same place, four hundred individuals now raise 
without a complaint or remonstrance, nearly 700/., which, 
with the contribution of one third from the proprietor, mak 
ing together about 1,000/., equals one half of what the 
whole township raises with such difficulty. Now, Sir, assum- 
ing that in the same place there are 2,500 persons earning 
in various ways their substance by labor, whose earnings 
average 12s. per week, or 70,000, 24 per cent. onthat sum 
would produce werrrrrrree et eee 1,500 
10 per cent. on land and houses, -++-+ 1,000 





2,509 

From this it is evident that 14 per cent. 
on labor producing, ----++++--++-- 750 
And 74 per cent. on land, ------++-- 750 
1500 


would raise 1500/. more than equal to what the poor costs 
at this time, not including the charges arising from bastards. 
Three half-pence, or even three pence out of every ten shil- 
lings earned, would not be a burden that the laborer ought 
to feel if he was adequately paid. Its amount would not 
exceed the defalcation from wages which arises from the 
practice too frequent in manufacturing towns, and indeed 
elsewhere, of paying the weekly wages, in a public house, 
to the journeyman and labourer. I must observe also that 
NO. XIX. Pam. VOL. X. E 
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when this plan was adopted, the 43d of, Elizabeth, strictly 
construed, must exist, for the maintenance. of those whose 
misfortunes disabled from administering 'to thein-own sup- 
port. Where men contributed towards their own main; 
tenance, the laws of settlement might be rendered at: once 
more simple: there would be less apprehension: of men’s 
becoming burdensome by acquiring settlements : all the 
endless litigation that now costs'so Jarge a postion of the 
rates, would be avoided. 

From the demand for labor arising occasionally in con- 
sequence of our becoming a great manufacturing country, 
individuals of the sister kingdoms..are taught to flock to 
those places where hands are wanted. — Is it reasonable, 
after a life spent in promoting the wealth and, prosperity of 
the place of their residence, that in their old age, they should 
be sent back to the spot which gave them birth, where no 
trace of them is left, without friend, relation, or any soul 
to console the concluding days of a miserable existence. 
The change of the times requires. that our fellow subjects 
of Ireland and Scotland should be able to gain a settlement 
and close their lives in the p!ace where their years of active 
industry had been spent. A further strong motive arises, 
I apprehend, for adopting a measure like that which I re- 
commend, which will put it in their power by contributing a 
part of their earnings to Jay up a, fund by means of their 
own honest industry forthe hour of sickness or misfortune. 

For twenty years :back.the, pride and, ambition of my, lite 
has been to be instrumental in promoting the measure of the 
nature witb that which has now so unexpectedly fallen to my 
lot to propose. Viewing it merely as a measure of ex- 
periment, I do not despair, if it be adopted, of seeing it 
speedily. and extensively put in practice. 
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In order fairly to understand the situation of the real 
property of the kingdom, we must take from the thirty- 
five millions at which I compute its revenue, one million 
forcounty rates, and other public charges; for repairs; 
and various losses by failure of tenants, &c. ten per cent 
on three millions and a half, leaving nett to the proprietors 
thirty millions: and a half. Now, Sir, this is the actual 
state of reeeipt. How does it stand, compared with the 
revenue of the public creditor? Is the funded or un- 
funded debt less than thirty-two millions? Should it be 
even one million and a half less, still it will equal the 
whole revenue of the kingdom. Is it consistent with 
justice that such an amount of property should escape 
from any participation in the support of the poor? ad- 
mitting for a moment that parliament had pledged its faith 
to the public creditor that he should be exempt from his 
share in succguring the miseries of his fellow creatures, I 
would not hesitate to say it had exceeded its powers, and 
attempted what was beyond its province. Charity is of 
divine institution ; It stoops not to distinguish and discri- 
minate : It knows no distinction of properties : It is anim- 
perious duty, binding on all—erime and infamy would de- 
servedly attach on an attempt to bar the rights of huma- 
nity. But none such will be made. The immutable 
principle of justice which directs the policy of parliament 
has led them to énact that all property shall he liable to 
contribute to the support of the poor. There wants no new 
law. It only requires additional machinery to bring inte 
action the-Jaws already in existence. Within these walls 
this will scareely be doubted: I shall however refer to 
two-or three decisions on the point. 

In 1633, the judges resolved “ that the personal, visible 
ability of the inhabitant might be ruted: in a subsequent 
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case, thut ecery inhabitant should be charged in respect of 


his personal estate and ability.” 

More recently, in the reign of Geo. I. the King versus 
the inhabitants of C lerkenwell, on the validity of a poor 
rate made upon a land tax assessment, it was quashed by 
the court of King’s-bench as being an unequal taxation: 
 becuuse the personal estate in the public funds is not 
chargeable to the land tax, but is chargeable to the peor 
rates,” 


The same doctri ine has always been held, and the failure 
of taxing personal property bas arisen from the difficulties 
which attend it. No doubt as to its liability has ever been 
entertained. The grounds on which the assessment of per- 
sonal property has generally failed have been the difficulties 
of proof, the onus resting with the overseer. The showing 
also any other species of property unassessed, subjects 
the rate to be quashed,—the office of overseer being 
annual, few can be supposed willing to expose themselves 
to the odium and troublesome litigation of such a mea- 
sure. Reverse the law; and let the proofs rest with the 
parties assessed and we shall soon see personal prospe- 
rity bearing its just proportion of this oppressive burden." 
If the necessities of the state in war justified a deviation 
froin former policy, will not thesuffering state of the poornow 
plead for them with tenfold force ? The public creditor might 
here plead exemption in all wars which have occurred since 
the first institution of the funding system. Sir, I do not 
know that this was ever urged. The necessity was felt so 
strong, that the justice of the question was not called in 


* Such is said to be the practice in the island of Jersey. Each 
man is there rated both for his real and personal income, to the relief 
of the poor. If he thinks himself aggrieved in the rate, he is en- 
titled to a reduction, on proof that he is overcharged. 
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question, How far do the present callsof humanity outweigh 
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that of war? though the general Jaw will justify the assess- 
ment of the fund, its application would be so endless that 
the object would be defeated. I should therefore propose 
calling in funded property to take its share of the burden, 
that the sum arising from it should form a fund for équali- 
zing the rates throughout the kingdom, and be employed 
in aid of the parochial fund, where the sums raised exceeded 
in a certain proportion the rate now levied, or due, on 
real ratable property. The accounts to be audited and 
allowed by the sessions. That would afford an ample 
source and be effectual to its purposes. A further and 
most beneficial appropriation of this fund would be'by 
holding out its aid to such parishes in which the laboring 
classes should associate for their mutual relief. If an an- 
nual million was dedicated to tempt the laboring classes 
to become independent by means of their own foresight 
and ceconomy, it would be well and wisely bestowed ; 
und thus one third would be added to the amount of 
their individual contributions. 

Deeply sensible as we must all be of the evils arising 
from the present burden of the poor rates, alarming as is 
the view of their progressive rise, and the expectation of 
their still further increase, however pressing the call on 
the attention of the legislature on this ground alone, yet, 
Sir, there are other motives of a still higher nature to 
st fiitiubatic us. The imputation would, I am assured, be 
unjust that on this occasion we were actuated by selfish 
views only. There are other interests to which we must 
attend, as important as those of the class of society who 
contribute to the maintenance of the poor. Yes, Sir, the 
poor themselves have a still higher interest in the correction 
of the system, which whilst it wastes your means, destroys 
their happiness. Let the laboring classes in England have 
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the subject freely laid before them, and I will venture to 
say you will have their blessing if: you can devise a plan to 
restore to them independence and respectability. 

I cannot conclude without addressing myself to the 
Noble Lord in the blue ribband. Great as was the glory 
in which you participated with the heroes of Waterloo, 
unfading as will be the laurels which their valor acquired, a 
more glorious, a more important victory is within your 
reach: a victory unpurchased by blood and misery. If out 
of this committee, which I trust may have the good fortune 
to reckon you as the most distinguished of its members, you, 
my lord, can give effect toameasure that shall stop the bane- 
ful progress of pauperism and misery, shall plant the germ of 
happiness in the breast of the rising generation, shall 
restore to the people of England that independence and 
honest pride which give estimation to industry, economy 
and temperance, your name will be numbered amongst 
those of the first and greatest benefactors to your country. 
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My Lo RD; 


T+ has long been considered one of the great privileges 
in the constitution of this country, that every person is at liberty to 
deliver'his sentiments upon all questions of public interest ; that 
ho niatt, however obscure or unknown he may be, can be deprived 
of ‘his tight, provided he does not make an improper usé of it. 
The freedom of the press*has, however, been too frequently and 
‘too ably panegyrized for me to attempt saying any thing further in 
its*favour. I merely mention it as an excuse for an p See and 
humble individual presuming to address your ‘Lordship on a ques- 
tion of the greatest public importance. 

It is now eight years since I ‘first took advantage of this privilege, 
since I first endeavoured to call the attention of the public to what 
I ¢onceived ‘to be the real Theory of Money and the nature of coins. 
When the Report of the Bullion-Committee was published, I had 
the temerity to attack that Report, and to point out the errors they 
hatt committed, and the mistakes they had been led into, in con- 
Séquence of having assumed, what appeared to me to be, wrotg 
data'to proceed upon. Since then, I have availed myself of several 
Opportunities to produce further proofs of the justness of my The- 
A egegared aware, however, of the very great difficulty of 
effecting a general change of opinion, and of establishing a new 
“Theory, upon an abstruse subject; and, more especially, when 
léfig-existing prejudices were to be combated, I did not expect that 
it would immediately meet with uriiversal assent. I therefore 

rested myself ‘contented with finding it gradually making its way, 
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with finding it supported by men of great talents and information 5 
and I looked forward to the time when it would come, by degrees, 
to be adopted by the public at large. In this hope I wis confirmed, 
by having been led to believe, from the manner in which your 
Lordship and the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the resolu- 
tions, founded upon the Report of the Bullion-Committee, and 
from the resolutions you yourselves then brought forward, that if 
you were not strenuous supporters of my Theory, you were, at least, 
favourable to it. ‘The events, that haye happened since, also con- 
firmed my hopes, becausé¢ they have-most completely contradicted 
the doctrines laid down by the Bullion-Committee. 

In this state of mind, I had just been ee upon drawing 
up a short sketch of those events, accompanied with some tables, to 
shew how much the doctrines of the Bullion-Committee had been 
refuted, and mine established, by the experience of the last five 
years, when I was awakened from my dream, and my hopes com- 
pletely overthrown, by findingthat-his Majesty’s ministers, in 
bringing forward a most important measure, had stated, as the 
foundation upon which that measure was to be carried into effect, 
the very data formerly assumed by the Bullion-Committee, and 
which these very ministers hatl.then so successfully opposed. 

Ulpon the subject of a new coinage, more especially a silver one, 
I believe there. is only one opinion in the nation. It is long sinee 
I endeavoured.to point out the great advantages to he derived. from 
it, nay, the absolute necessity of its being put-into immediate exe- 
cution: against the measure. jtself, therefore, I shave- nothing to 
say. It is only to the manner jn which it is proposed 49-be carried 
into. execution that I object,.and on.which Ihave presumed to 
take the liberty of now addressing. your,, Lordship, not. with any 
great hopes that what I have to suggest on this subject, will. be 
listened to, but, because, having-already given my opinions to the 
public, I deem it aduty to that public and.myself to.endeavour to 
suppox those opinions; and because I think thatJ can.shew,,that 
the principles, now brought forward by your Lordship and your 
colleagues, are yery different from thease you formerly avowed, ate 
not supported by the authorities you quote ; and, if-pexsevered in 
and acted upon, will only continue the country -in the same-distress 
and confusion, in regardto its circulating medium, thatit has been 
labouring under for above a hundred years in consequence. ofthese 
very doctrines having been adopted in the end of the seventeenth 
century. : eee 

In bringing forward a motion in the House of Peers, upon the 
Prince Regent’s, message in regard to a new silver coinage, your 
Lardship is reported to. have stated, “ that the principle or founda- 
tion of the measute.in contemplation as to the new coinage, ‘was, 
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that gold.was, both infact and in law, the standard of value in this 
country::” and, therefore, that no alteration was intended to be 
made inthe: gold coins. .The same assertion is reported to have 
been made by the gentleman who brought forward the motion, on 
this subject, in the House of Commons, and the same authorities are 
reported to have been referred to, by you both. It is this doctrine 
that I mean to argue against, and which I think, if the reporters 
are.correct, | may safely assume is now the opinion of his Majesty’s 
ministers collectively: I shall, therefore, proceed to shew, in the 
first place, that it was not the opinion of his Majesty’s ministers 
five years ago ; in the second, that it is not supported by the autho- 
rities quoted by your Lordship and Mr. W. Pole; and, in the 
third, that, if it is persevered in and acted upon, the miost disastrous 
consequences will ensue. 

To prove the first assertion I think it will only be necessary to 
State, that this doctrine of gold being the standard of value was the 
foundation of the Report of the Bullion-Committee, and then to 
recal to your Lordship’s recollection and to that of the public in 
general, the strong and pointed opposition made by your Lordship 
and your colleagues to this Report, and the Resolutions that were 
brought forward against it. I cannot immediately lay my hand 
on the report of the debates at that period, but if my memory 
serves me, your Lordship moved in the House of Lords, the same 
resolutions that were moved by Mr. Vansittart in the other House: 
To those resolutions I beg leave to refer. In them there is cer- 
tainly no acknowledgment of gold being the standard of value; 
The substance of Mr. Vansittart’s speeches on this occasion were 
printed and published ; they are now lying before me, and I shall 
take the liberty of making a few quotations from them. 

In page 10, he says, ** I will not now dwell on a point to which 
I must hereafter revert; but proceed to one on which the learned 
gentleman has reasoned largely, and with the greatest confidence, 
which has been most strongly relied upon by those who, in this 
long controversy, have reasoned on the same side of the question, 
and to which no fewer than the first seven of the proposed resolu 
tions seem exclusively directed; I refer to the standard. of value, 
We are told, that our standard is changed or lost; and triumphante 
ly asked, where we shall now find it? ,sOne should suppose the 
standard was something visible and tangible, which had been:acci+ 
dentally mislaid, and that we ought to offer a reward for bringing at 
back again; but I affirm, that a standard, in the sense used .by these 
gentlemen, namely, a fixed and invariable weight of the precious 
metals,as @ measure of value, never existed tn this country.” 

In page 13, “ no limitation of the current weight of gold coin 
existed down to the year 1774, and therefore all my reasoning, 
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with respect to the silver coin, applies, with equal force, to the gold 
coin down to that time; and this ancient, established, inoariable 
standard, so much talked of, had no existenee till within the peri+ 
od of his present Majesty’s reign; but-what was then made the 
standard ? was it five penny weights, nine grains and ahalfj: (the 
Mint weight ofa new guinea,) for ore pound and.one shilling,':or 
fivepeniny weights, eight grains, the cutrent weight ? ‘The difference 
is not great, but it destroys the principle ofa fixed standard»as 
much as ifit were. A fixed standard must be something accurately 
defined, certain, and invariable; and such a standard the metallic 
currency of this country has never beens” 

« T am not inquiring whether, on general principles of policys ‘we 
ought not to seek to establish such a standard, but I am.contending, 
that the learned chairman’s resolutions are false in fact, and‘his 
complaints groundless, for we cannot have lost what we never 
possessed.” 

« This discussion is not only important in itself, as overturning 
the basis of the learned chairman’s proposed resolutions, but it is 
closely connected with the leading doctrine of the Bullion Report, 
that of the depreciation of bank notes. He says that my proposi- 
twons are an evasion of the question, and that I ought distinctly 
either to admit or deny the fact, that bank notes have lost their stan- 
dard value. Now, 1 do not conceive myself bound either to admit-or 
todeny, that bank notes have lost.a value which they never possessed, 
and which the legal coin of the country never possessed, namely, 
a value estimated by a fixed weight of gold or silver bullion.” 

In page 52, “ The tenth resolution I most decidedly object to. 
It proposes to Parliament to deelare that which is not, and never 
has been true, and the declaration of which must have the most 
alarming effects: it either means that bank notes have lost their 
telative value, compared with the current coin which they repre- 
sent—a proposition which I have already shown to be unfounded ; 
or it means, that the value of bank notes should be measured by the 
price of bullion, and this is equallyuntrue. Bank notes never have 
been the representatives of any thing but the legal money of the 
tealm, and this they continue to be for every legal and honest:pur- 
pose as effectually as ever.” 

In-page 148, « What I affirm is, that a fixed and invariable 
equivalency between our legal money and bullion never has been 
established by our. laws.” 

Ethink these quotations are fully sufficient to show, that it was 
not*the opiuion of at least some of his Majesty’s Ministers, five 
years ago, ‘that gold was the standard of value in this country.: I 
shall therefore‘only make one passing observation on this» part of 
the subjectit is, that it might have beccxpected that a measure 
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of such great consequence would have been introduced to the 
House of, Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, 
and I can only find one reason for his not having done so—it is the 
principle upon which the measure was to be founded. The Hon- 
ourdble Gentleman would have felt it rather awkward to have come 
forward and told the House that gold was the standard of value, 
and that it had.been proved so by the able Report of the Bullion 
Committee, as Mr. W. Pole.is reported to have done. 

I shall. now proceed to examine the evidence which your Lord- 
ship and Mr..W. Pole. are reported to have brought forward in s 
port of your assertion, that gold is the standard of value in this 
country. both infact. and in law. These are, in addition to the 
Report of the Bullion. Committee, the late Lord Liverpool’s Letter 
tothe King, and the acts of 14th and 39th of the present reign. 
The Report of the Bullion-Committee I hold asno authority ; but, 
if it,appeared to me, that the other two evidences bore you out in 
ard assertions, I should not.presume to say a single word on the 
subject. +? 

- Your Lordship is reported ta. have commenced your speech with 
an eulogium on the, work of ydur late relative. In i | thing you 
said, in regard to that, I most cordially agree with you. I cheerfully 
acknowledge, that it.is a work of great labour, great research, and 
gteat ingenuity, and abounding with sound reasoning. But I was 
astonished when I found your Lordship quoting it in favor of the 
assertion, that gold was the standard of value, as I could not re- 
collect having.met with any, such doctrine in that work, Tobe 
certain, however, Lagain ran through it; and, having done so, 
I confidently maintain, that no ‘such thing is to be found in it. 
In the first place, there. is little or nothing said about bullion, the 
treatise is *¢ of the coins of the realm,” and these only are treated 
of. .In the second place, his Lordship does not appear to make use 
of the term standard of value at all. When he uses the word stan- 
dard, itis generally applied to the fineness of gold or silver, not to 
its value. . In his debe ition of money, he says, the money or coin 
of.a,country is thestandard measure; and in one other passage, and 
one.only, I believe, he appears.to use it in this latter signification. It 
is in.,page 135,..where he says, ¢ From the time when gold coins 
were introduced into currency,,under the authority of the Sovereign, 
of acertain weight, and at a certain rate or value, the pound sterling 
in tale represented a.certain quantity or, weight of standard gold, in 
like ymanmer.as it.. represented a certain quantity or weight. of 
standard silver;” but this is done away by the concluding part of 
theparagraph, which is, ‘the nominal value of the gold coins was, 
frara time. to.time, enhanced, or.their weight diminished, in propor- 
tian as.the-silver, coins were, debased by diminishing the weight of 
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them; and these gold coins equafly passed in payment at’ the rate or 

valtié which the Sovereign thought fit'to gite them; ane from that 

time the gold and silver coins ‘were, “it fact} -a¥' well‘as ‘by hw, 

equafly the measure of propetty?’ and'still more, by the following - 
paragraph, at page 153,—*‘ Secondly, that, in this kingdom, fhe 

gold coins only have been for many years past, and are now, if thé 

practice and opinion of the people, the principal’ measure of pro-’ 
perty and instrument of commerce. The integer or paind sterliiig,’ 
which, at the accession of William f. was a pound weiht of silver, 

and which, by successive débasements, made by thé’ monarchs 6F 
this realm, was reduced, in the 43rd year of the teign of Queen Eliz. 
abeth, to thé" parts of a pound troy of standard silver, is now Bé- 
come by the courseof events, arid by the general consént of thé 85s’ 
ple; the 2+ parts of a guinea, or of 5 dwts. 9. grs. of standard gold, 

Atas early a period as the year 1485, that is, the first of Hen 10. 
a gold coin, called a sovereign, then first introduced into circulation, 
was intended to represent this integer or pound sterling. In every 
subsequent reign to that of James I. gold coins, of the same name 
and intended to represent this integer, were made at the ‘mint 
of this kingdom: their weight was generally diminished in propor- 
tion as the gold coins were, during that period, debased.’ From the 
accession of James I. all the new gold coins introduced into-circula- 
tion were also intended to represent this integer or pound sterling, 
such as the unit, the laurel, and the guinea; for the guinéa was 
originally rated, in the mint indenture, at one pound sterling.” 

From these and other passages, which might be quoted, it evi- 
detitly appears, that his Lordship, so far from being of opition 
that gold bullion was the standard of value, does not even give that 
office to coins ; for he calls them, and very properly, only ‘the 
measure of property.” And how? According to the rate orvalue 
which the Sovereign thinks fit to set upon them. ‘This description 
he invariably attaches to them. 

In page 131, he says, “ From the foregoing short statement it 
is evident, that, from the time when gold coins were first made in 
the mints of this kingdom, these gold coins have been equally with 
the silver coins legal tender, and consequently, the measure of pro- 
petty, according to the rate or value which the Sovereign thought 


Jit to set upon them. In page 187. © From the year 1663, the silver 


coins became, in fact, the only principal measure of property, @ecor- 
ding to the rate or value which the Sovereign had set upon them. 
And in page 139, “in the year 1717, the rate or nominal value 
of the gold coins was fixed by proclamation.” Indeed, in thé coit+ 
mencément of the work, he completely establishes the right of the 
Sovéreign to do this, and at the same time gives a definition of coins 
exacily correspondent. The coins of every kingdom or state ere 
the measure of property and commerce within every such kingdom or 
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state, according tothe nominal value declared and authorized by 
the Sovereigny so far as they are'made legal tender. ‘In ex- 
changes with foreign countries, and'in payments made to them, 
the intrinsic value of the metal of which the coin is made is the only 
measure of propetty and commerce, because the authority of Sove- 
reigns cannot extend to regulate payments made in foreign coun- 
tries, where they have no power‘or jurisdiction.’ It follows, from 
what has just been saidy that it is necessary, in this place, to state 
by what authority and in what manfier ¢oins are made current at a 
certain rate or value, ‘and become in that respéct legal tender, par- 
ticularly within‘these your Majesty’s dominions.” ' 

« There is no doubt that the Sovereigns of most of the kingdoms 
and states of Europe, have ‘enjoyed and exercised, from time im- 
memorial, the right of declaring at what rate or value the coins of 
every denomination shall pass, and become in that respect, lawful 
coins or legal tender. In this your Majesty’s kingdom, your Royal 
Predecessors have always enjoyed'arid' exercised this right. Sie 
Matthew Hale reckons this right, (inter jura majestatis,) and, says, 
that it is an unquestionable ‘prerogative of the Crown, and he treats 
with’great ability of the nature and extent of this prerogative.” 

The deductions, to’ be made from these statements of his Lord- 
ship, can be cartied much farther than may at first appear. Instead 
of proving that gold is the standard of value, they prove the very 
reverse ; and, I think; and I répeat it with pride and exultation, 
they thay be'referred to as most complete evidence of the correct- 
ness of the theory, which I have been endeavouringto establish. For, 
if gold, in bullion or in coins, was the standard of value, how could it 
be possible for a Sovereign to‘alter or change that standard? and is 
not the statemerit, that the gold and silver coins circulate according 
to rates fixed by the Sovereign, a complete proof that these coins m 
bes measures of value,” but that they are not the standard by whic 
that value is determined, and that there exists another standard or 
mode of ascertaining that'value ?)» And has not his Lordship told 
us what that was ? Has‘he not expressly declared, that the’pound 
sterling is the integer which these coins ‘were issued to represent ; 
and that the rates or proportions of that integer, which they tepre- 
sented, were fixed by'the government, dnd continued always fixed 
as long as they remained coins! 

Now, what is the theory which T have been endeavouring to es- 
tablish ?'It is, that value in exchange, being merely an adventitious 
quality attached to matter, in’ consequence of the introduction of 
barter amongst mankind, and, being perfectly arbitrary, no certain 
fixed mode of ascertaining itis #6 be found in nature; and, there- 
foresniankind have been undef the necessity of inventing one. As all 
value is comparative, they have in every country assumed a point of 
compatison ; to represent which, coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
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have been employed. When issued by the government of acountry, 
these have been always ordered -to pass for certain proportions of the 
point of comparison used in that country, and which they continue 
to do as long as they pass ag coins in that country, without any re- 
ference whatever to the bullion-price of the metals of which they 
are composed. 

I do not presume to say, that this Theory is to be found in his 
Lordship’s work, to its full extent; but I do think, chat, if-he had 
been granted longer life, and better health, to have enabled him to 
have continued his inquiries-and researches, it is probable, that he 
would have been led to make the same conclusions : and that jit is 
still more probable, that, if he had lived to the present day, ‘he 
would haye supported this Theory, in opposition to'that of the 
Bullion-Committee. . 

I think that your Lordship and Mr. W. Pole willbe still less 
borne out in your assertion, by the Acts of Parliament to which 
you have referred, . The first.of'these, that of the 14th of the pre- 
sent reign, was, upon a former occasion, in. consequence of its having 
been brought forward by the Committee, in.support of the very 
same doctrine, discussed by.me at considerable length, in an Ad- 
dress ‘to the Editors of the Edinburgh Review. But, as your Lord- 
ship has been pleased again to bring it into notice, and the Act itself 
is very short, I have thought proper to give it in an Appendix, that 
the public may judge whether, even by implication, it goes to 
establish gold as the standard of.value.' A perusal of it will shew 
what I formerly remarked, that the term gold is not to’be found in 
it from beginning to end. At the same time, I am ready to allow 
that from its tenor, it may be implied that gold coin is a legal tender 
for any amount, either above or below. 25/; or, if your Lordship 
please, for all sums above 25/; but, surely, this does not goto 
imply, that gold coin, far less gold bullion, is the standard of value. 
If such reasoning were to be allowed, then I would argue that bank- 
notes had a much better title-to be declared’ the standard of value, 
because gold coins, by this Act, are only implied to be a legal ten- 
der, whereas bank-notes have been, by another Act, since positively 
declared to be a legal tender. I havey also, given, in the Appendix, 
the Acts of the $8th and 39th of this reign, which merely go toestab- 


* The title of this Act, and the’ Act itself, appear to be at variance. The 
title is, an Act to prohibit the importation of light silver coin of this.realm, 
trom foreign countries, intoGreat Britain or Ireland, and to restrain the ten- 
der thereof beyond a certain sum.” Froth this is certainly to be inferred, that 
it isonly the tender of light silver’coin from foreign ‘parts, that is to BE 
restrained. But the Act itself appears to attach to alisilver coin,'and it has 
always been so translated; although, in that mode, the second clause of tlie 
Act co ho connexion with the first, 
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lishing the former Act to be aa So far,drgm these Acts 
proving that gold is the standard of value, it appears. tome that they 
pales ap Sean wep Dae anraeie 400 2. meant 
by directing that these silver ¢oins shall be taken only by weight, at 
the rate of 53. <d. per oz. than that they sball not pass as.coins, 
but be taken as bullion, at a certain price, or certain pusemes- 
tion of the pound, that is, of the integer. or point of comp 

Ths remark may, dead, beorended fo ll Statute Ac of Ba 
liament, or Proclamations of the King, passed in this country, 
spectitg colnn,: for invevery.one-al theme. aback SnGuptine, ne 
coins, whether gold or silver, are invasiably disected to pass for or 
eorneptinentenstningerts oripanpections <i she gonedsicsiage 19 


oe I trust, shewn, that the evidenee quoted. by your 
Letdsinp does notgo to iat gold bulion is the wandard of 


value in this country, 1 now to state the fatal consequences 
that ‘would attend the assuming sucha principle to found a new 
coinage upon. If your Lordship adopts the data of the Bullion- 


Se ee adopt their conclusions; for, there is 
no doubt, 


rect. If gold be the standard of value, an ounce of gold must always 
be of the same value; and, whenever a bank-note cannot paeraers 
the same quamity of gold or exchange forthe same q¥vantty go 
it used to do, that rote must be depreciated ; without. doubs, 
Your Lordship must, therefore, acknowledge, —— 
land notes not only have been, but may again be, depreciated. You 
must also acquiesce in the-assertion, that the low rate of 
exchanges and the nominal high value of gold (for, if gold be the 
standard of value, no alteration can really take place in its value) 
have been entirely owing to:the depreciation of bank-uptes, in con- 
sequence of an over issue ; however contrary to fact such an agser- 
tion may be, and that it is contrary to fact will evidently appear 
from a cursory examination of the table given in the Appendix, 
where the quantity of bank-notes in cisculation may be compared 


the present tates at the mint-haee been established by law, and 
cannot be altered without “ a breach of public faith and dereliction 
“ of a primary duty on the partofgevernment.” So that, whenever 
a new coinage is made, whatever the-price of gold and silver bul- 
lion may be in the market, the gold and silver coins must continue 
to be of the old weight, and be issued at the did rates. 

Sin haatingeng ian comp tanaaiannt Se SER 
tion of his Majesty’s ministers to support these principles, as. you 
are reported to have declared, that-it Gelbhaameanes aim 
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sary to contirite*the gold coi#as they are, because gold is the 
standar€of Stine, “wad; therefore; 110 alteration ought to be made 
y- “coihs. “Phe siime @eclaration is reporred t6 have been 
ithe othef hetse,—-and that, too, in the face of an‘ extraor- 
dinaty fact;“Which the'gentieman himself statedand acknowledged. 
It wae; that, Guring°the present feign, above sixty millions of gui- 
neds ‘had isued froth the mint, “of which, he said, Godcorily knew 
what had“becorte-of what quantity remained within out shores: 
think, ‘the Goubt might Have been very easily solved 3:‘hot above a 
twentieth part of that quafitity wilhnow be found inahac 
the rést’has been Seatrered'over Europe; to the Sibynanigiel 2 hiee 
individtials ‘and # gteat'loss to theeountry. And,-allow me-to say; 
that, if government had it in their powerto coimsixty millions ‘mores 
ifthey were issued at the same rate, they would, in a very short 
time, ‘go the*same-way, ’ As thismeasure, howeversdoes nbt-ap- 
peat to be'intented tobe carried into immediate execution, F shall 
notsay any thing fuftherupon it at present, but I may-probably take 
an‘early opportuttity of endeavouring ‘to prove to your Lord: 
ibility of procaring the quantity of gold that would: 
qieieed to make-geitreas-again the circulatmg medium of a earmcn 
iryy and the —- sof the country to pay for it, even bie coulst 


be 

Gne thing'l beg feave to mention, it is, that gold is- oad ss beast 
for thirty years past about’7 per cent. higher im France thanchere ; 
a-Most coftvincing ptéof of this is; that, at this’ very moment; 
althougtt: the exchange-with-us hasbeen, for same -time,-rather 
above par, gold bullion, that cas-beexported, sells. “per 
ounce, at which rate considerable quantities havebeen bought very 
tately, and exportedy In this situation, if guineas wete issued at 
the old rate, -how‘long would they continue an the country ? 

The great object of present attention is the silver comage, indeed 
that‘is what the country is most deeply interested in. - It has been 
for nearly twenty years past‘almost completely: without gold coin, 
and it-could govon very well for-twenty years more, or, perhaps, 
for ever withowtit. 4 But a-silver coinage it cannot want, and the 
inconvenience and distpess the people, more especially in the distant 
parts, have for tarnly-years*beendabouring under, from the 
and badness of mall change, can‘only be conceived by those -who 


havé-seen and felt it.°(Fhe to-be derived froma well-re- 
ee y I am afraid; never been 
sufficiently appreciated. Late political writershave said a great deal 


upon the i aebeubiniedenion trade. of;,ar country; and the 
ceutaman cOmmodities withm it. ‘Fhe benefits-to be derived 
meap to beatach superior to these*from 
trade. iN cthing-can be-of's0-much service or tendo much to 
NO. XIX. Pam. VOL. X. F 
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increase of internal trade as the command of a cireulating medium, 
adopted to cagtrying.on the lesser interchanges of.society.. ‘The 
great bulk of the:internal trade of a country centres in retail, ,and 
whatever cramps the retail-trade must essentially hurt the other. 
The distress. the lower orders of shop-keepers, the mechanics, and 
the labourers,,have, for many years, suffered. from. want, not 
merely of good silver coins, but actually from want of voins of any 
kind, cannot-easily be described; and, could a, fair ealeulation: be 
made, of the loss occasioned. thereby, it would, amount..to a sum 
almost, surpassing belief. . Ministers, therefore, ¢ould not. possi- 
bly do a, greater service to the country, more especially in the pre- 
sent state of distress and stagnation. of all trade, than to give it a 
good silver coinage,..provided that it is done upon a, proper princi- 
ple.and issued in abundant quantity. ‘These are the two points 
which I propose to take. imto.consideration, On the first, I feel 
very considerable pleasure in having to congratulate your Lordship 
and your.colleagues on the spirit.with which, in spite of your 
adoption of the principles of the Bullion-Committee, you have 
determined to break, at least in part,.that.spell which has so long 
bound the currency of this country, which.has.cramped its trade 
and industry, and diminished and hurt its finances and resources, 
—I mean, what is called the mint-rates, that is to say, the propor- 
tions of the integer of the country, at which the different coins are 
directed to pass, which rates have been, of late, so positively 
declared to be the. inviolable law of the land, and no more to be 
touched or altered than Magna Charta, although the actual fact is 
that this antient, established, invariable standard (so happily ridi- 
culed by Mr. Vansittart, in the quotation I have given) has actually 
been changed and altered, and from motives of the most just 
policy, by. every, Ki Queen that has sat upon the throne of 
these realmsy, tte present one; and a great part, if not the 
whole of the confusion. our circulating medium has been thrown 
into has been owing to this very circumstance. 

I am very much afraid, however, that ae will not carry this 
reformation. far enough: indeed, if Mr. W. Pole stated correctly 
what.is intended. to be done, to divide the pound of silver into 66 
in place of 62,, the. alteration is.too trivial to have any good con- 
sequence. As you.are reported, however, to have talked of making 
it 68 or 70, I , hope that the rate is not yet positively deter- 
mined on,, and that you.may-be induced to make it still a greater 
proportion. The inconvenience; attending the introduction of a 
new coinage is so great, independent of the expense, that it would 
be much better, to. pravent the risk of, a repetition of it, by making 
the pietes rather too small than top, large. .That-no. evil results 
from having silyer pieces, passing at a higher rate than. the value 
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of the silver contained in them, has been most comp! :tely exem- 

plified in the locat and the bank tokens, the latter of which ate still 

freely circulating, although they were issued atthe rate of 6s. 8d. 

per oz. and sifver bullion is at present at-5s. 14d. 5 and’I' think I 

may také-it/upon me to say, that no man ever put'a farthing more 

upon the price of his goods in consequence of being~ paid in 

those. ‘ ; 

Inconvenienced -as the country has been for want of silvet ept- 

reney, it would have been infinitely worse, had it not had’ these 

bank tokens ; and yet, if these had happened to have been issped 

when silver bullion was at 5s. 6d. or even 5. 9d: per 0z- when it 
got to 6s, 8d. and 7s. not one of them would have remained in the 
country ; they'would-have all flown, as the crowns and half-cfowns 
have done. In like manner, should a change in the’ politics of 
Europe, or in the commercial relations of the country, again sink 
the exchanges, arid raise the price of silver bullion; the new coinage, 
being of full weight and handsome impression, woald immediately 
disappear, and leave the country even im a ‘worse situation than if is 
at present. Bésides, independent of these'chances of a rise ‘in the 
price of silver, ‘Iam decidedly of opinion, that it will not continue 
auly time at the present low rate. - £ think the depression has been 
owing @ good deal to what the French call re-action; it had got 
very high, and in consequence of a great demand here for it to send 
to the continent, it was poured ‘into this coutitry from all other 
quarters of the world. It is well known, that ‘government had 
agents in different parts of South America, buying it up at very 
high rates. Very great’ quantities” of it “arrived here ‘just as“ the 
demand for the continent ceased, and as it has been accumulating 
since, no wonder that it has beef depressed and the price fallen. 
But this will very soon correct itself, or rather be corrected, by a 
demand from the’ continent‘again’ commencing, and Europe must 
either in futare -be content with less than one half of the silver it’ 
used formerly to consameé, ‘or the’pricé of silver must get up’ very 
considerably, for the Spanish minés, from whence almost ~the 
whole comes, have not, for some years past; produced one half 
what they did twerity yéars ago. Onthis account, I take the libér- 
ty of recommending, in the’ most eafnest manner, that the coitidge 
be made at the ‘rate of 80s. to the pound of silver. This, with a 
handsome impressitn, would ‘give it a chance of remaining in the 
country, and ‘being*of real serviée, provided it be issued in suffici- 
ent abundance. ‘'For, if an-abiindant supply is not given, the 
measure will do hati instead of Yood ; and [ have tiohesitation in 
stating it to be my most’ décided opmion, that the amount proposed 
to be issued is perfectly intadequate, and will only create more dis- 
tress and confusion in the'country. I do net presume, my Loftd, 
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to give this opinion upon light grounds, or ‘without having duly 
considered ithe subject ; I trust I shall be able to give convincing 
proofs of the contrary. 

Your Lordship is reported to have stated, that the bank tokens 
amounted in value to 3,700,000, and to have asked whether they 
did not more frequently appear than any other coin. ‘To this ques. 
tion I_ would reply— Yes, in London and its environs, that is to say 

Sor fifty or sixty miles round it ; but, beyond that, scarce such a 

thing as a bank token is to be seen, and, of the few that are to be 
met with, the greater part are counterfeits. At York, Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Lancaster, Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, &c. the circulation 
is. almost wholly carried on by Birmingham and Irish counters, 
intermixed with a few mint shillings and local tokens, for in many 
places, necessity has obliged the people to keep these last in circu- 
lation, in spite of the Act of Parliament. In Scotland it is the 
same ; there indeed they have been chiefly supplied-from Ireland. 
I therefore conceive myself perfectly sustited, and within bounds, 
when I estimate the circulating value of all these shillings and six- 
fences at rather more than the bank tokens, I will say four mil- 
lions ; and I think the value of the counterfeit tokens cannot be 
taken at less than $00,0007.; indeed, I have reason to believe it is 
considerably more.' ‘Che present silver currency of the country 
then stands thus: 


In genuine bank-tokens 
ounterfeit ditto 
Other coins of all descriptions 


And with this amount the country feels a want of circulating 
medium. What then is the remedy proposed ? To withdraw from 
citculation— ; 


The bank-dollars, valued. at 
And. the whole of the present shillings and six- 
4,000,000 


In all £5,000,000 


" When the bank dollars were first issued, a great deal was said on the im- 
possibility of counterfeiting.them, in consequence of the immense power 
thatimas required to stamp them.. To my own knowledge counterfeits of 
these dollars were attempted to be passed in Scotland before.a.genuine one 
had been seen there. 
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And to give in return— 
36 millions of shillings, making. ..). .. . . / °.>£1,800,000 
25 ditto of sixpences, making. ........ 44°. « |: 625,000 


£25425,000 








If this measure, therefore, be adopted, the country will be in a 
worse situation than it is at present, and the consequence will be 
that, after labouring under the utmost inconvenience and distress 
for a few weeks, the people will find themselves under the absolute 
necessity of again using the old pieces. A few of the best only 
will at first be taken, but, by degrees, that number will increase, 
and will continue to do so until, in a few months or years at far- 
thest, they again get into full circulation, and the new coins will 
have totally disappeared. . 

This was the case in the reign of King William, wher a much 
greater quantity of coins were issued from the mint, and it has 
been the case with every partial silver coinage since. 

Although the advantages to be derived from a new silver curren- 
cy will be very great, yet the introducing it is, like the administer- 
ing a powerful remedy, too violent in its effects to admit its being 
often resorted to. Once ina century is sufficient for such a mea- 
sure. Government ought, therefore, to be particularly cautious 
how they tamper with it, especially in the present distressed»state 
of the country. If I may be allowed to continue the metaphor, I 
would say, that they ought either to administer such a dose as will 
effectually and radically cure the evil or not interfere with it at all. 
To accomplish this properly would require silver coins to the nomi- 
nal value of at least 10,000,000/. A coinage to that amount 
would not only enable the public at once to drive out of circulation 
evety piece, without exception, at present in use, but with the 
assistance of a smal] annual supply, to keep them in futyre -com- 
pletely out ; and ynless that can be done no benefit whatever will 
accrue from the measure; on the contrary,. accumulated: inconvé- 
nience and distress will be the result. , If this coinage be made at 
the rate I have previously presumed to recommend) say eighty 
shillings to the pound of silver, it would have a great chance of 
remaining in the country, and that no inconvenience would result 
from its being issued and circulated at that rate, is sufficiently 
proved by the local and bank tokens, and indeed by the whole of 


the currency now.jn circulation. 


Of the legality of the measure sa Lordship appears to be per- 
fectly convinced. 1 ‘shall, therefore, add only one other induce- 
ment, which is, that, by adopting this mbde, instead of having to 
apply to Parliament for funds to defray the expenses, thére will be 
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a very considerable surplus, which may be appropriated to the ex- 
igencies of the state. Should silver. bullion continue at the present 
low ‘rate, this surplus would amount to a -very:large sum; but J 
think it is more than probable that, before the necessary quantity 
can be procured, the price will be considerably enhanced, although 
not so mmch:as to prevent.a handsome surplus remaining. Now, as 
the Chancellor of the-Exchequer has found,. and imay again find, 
a littlesdifficulty in making up his -ways and means, it would be 
very agreeable to:have a million, or a million and a half, at his dis- 
posal, more especially if acquired by a measure which would be of 
the greatest general benefit; and I do not hesitate to say, would give 
general satisfaction. 

All that I have said is entirely applicable to Great Britain, but 
the measure will not be complete unless it is extended to Ireland ; 
and there does not appear to be arly gond reason why it should not; 
indeed, that country has actually suffered more, and stands more 
in need of a proper currency, than this; but its sufferings have 
generally been in a different way, instead of a want of currency it 
has been overwhelmed with it. I do not know to what cause to 
attribute it, except it be impunity, but the Irish coiners have 
always wrought much harder, ad produced more than the Eng- 
lish ones. 

I was in Dublin, in 1804, when a sudden check was given to 
the circulation of counterfeit shillings ; at that time the quantity 
in circulation in that town was prodigious ; it was estimated at a 
million to a million and a half sterling. The distress was dreadful ; 
many of the middling and’ lowe? ordets of shopkeepers and trades- 
people were completely ruined, and they would have starved for 
want of a circulating medium, had not the coiners most ingeniously 
supplied them with coppers, made of lead, run into a mould, and 
bronzed over, which passed currently in rouleaus of thirteen-pence 
each. 

To stipply Ireland with a sufficient silver coinage, will require 
coin to the value of at least two millions, perhaps three ; but I have 
at present no data to enable me to say positively. ~ Whether these 
should be a separate and different coinage as formerly, or the same 
as that for this country, depends, in my opinion, entirely upon the 
mode in which the late step of consolidating the Exchequers of the 
two countries is to be acted upon. If, by that measure, it is intend- 
ed, that in futute‘all the taxes colle¢ted in Ireland are to be paid 
indiscriminately into the English Exchequer, and all her expenses 
and debts, including interzst of her ‘debts, to be paid out of that 
Exchequer, without any reference to their amount ; then assuredly 
the same coins should pass and circulate in both countries indis- 
criminately, ‘they being now completely consolidated together. 
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But if, on the:contrary, Ireland is still to be liable for her own 
expenses and debt,:andibe obliged to continue borrowing im this 
country to pay her deficiencies, and have the interest ‘of that debt 
to provide for, then a separate and distinet coinage will still be found 
to be essentially necessary. - 

Thus, my Lord, have f cateutentt to deliver my sentiments on 
this subject. Whatever opinion may be formed of these sentiments, 
I hope and trust, that my motives for making them public will be 
duly appreciated, that they proceed from an anxious wish te serve 
my country in general, and not any party in it, and that it is mea- 
sures, not men, that J have presumed to attack. 1 also hope that 
the unavyidable haste in which this has been brought forward will 
be acceptéd ‘as an excuse for any inaccuracies that may be found in 

* jt, Iremain, with the most profound respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
And most devoted humble Servant, 
THOMAS SMITH. 
27, Little St. Thomas Apostle. 
6th June, 18106. 
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An Act to prohibit the-importation of light Silyer Coin, of this 
Realm, from Foreign Countries, into Great Britain or Ireland ; 
and to restrain the ‘Pender thereof beyond ‘a certain sum.—Cap. 
XLII. Anno decimo quarto, Geo, Ill. , 


Whereas considerable quantities of old silver coin of this realm, or 
coin purporting to be such, greatly below the standard of the mint 
in weight, have been lately. imported into this kingdom, and it is 
expedient that sume provision should now be made to prevent a 
practice which may be carried on at this time, to the very great 
detriment of the public ; be it therefore enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and. by,the Authority of the same, that from,and_after the first day 
of. June, one thqusand seven, hundred and seyentyxfour, all silver .. 
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eoin of this realm, or any money) purporting to be the silver coin 
of this realm, which is not of the established standard of the mint 
in-weight and fineness, shall be prohibited to be imported or brought 
into thekingdomsof Great Britain or Ireland from foreign countries ; 
and if any silver coin being, or purporting-to be, the cajn.of this 
realm, exceeding in.amount the sum of.fiye pounds, shall be found, 
by sany/O fficer of ‘his -Majesty’s.Customs, on-board any ship or 
vessel) in any port, harbour, haven, orcreek, or in any. boat, barge, 
or-other vessel, upon the water, within the said kingdoms, or in 
the custody of any person coming directly from the waterside, or 
upon-the information of one or more person or persons in any house, 
shop, «cellary:warehouse, room, or other place, on a search there 
made in such manner as in and by an Act made in. the fourteenth 
year of the Reign of the late.King Charles the’ second, intituled, 
An Act for preventing frauds, and regulating abuses, in His 
Majesty's customs, is mentioned and directed, if such search is made 
in Great Britain, or according to the manner directed by an Act of 
Parliament made uv Ireland, relative to the searching for uncustomed 
and prohibited goods in that kingdom, if such search is made there, 
it shall and may be lawful for such Officer to stop and put such 
coin in His Majesty’s Customhouse Warehouse, in the Port next 
to the place where such stop shall be made: and if it shall appear, 
upon examination there, to the collector, or other principal Officer 
of the Customs, of the said port or place, that such silver coin is of 
the established standard of'the mint in weight and fineness, the 
same'shall, upon demand, be forthwith delivered to the owner or 
proprietor thereof without fee or reward’; and such Officer or 
Ojficers, or any person or persons acting in his or their aid or 
assistance, shall not be liable-to any action, suit, or prosecution, 
for searching, stopping, or detaining the same; but if such coin, 
or any part thereof, shalk be less:in weight than the established 
standard of the mint, that is to say, at.and after the rate of sixty- 
two shillings to every pound troy, whether the same be in crowns, 
half crowns, shillings, sixpences, or pieces of a lower denomina- 
tion, or of less fineness,than eleven ounces two penny weights of 
fine silvers and eighteen penny.weights of alloy in the pound troy, 
the same, or such part thereof as shall be deficient either in weight 
or fineness, as aforesaid, shall be forfeited, and shall and may be 
seized by any Officer of the Customs,-and prosecuted in any Court 
of Record in Westminster or Dublin, or in the Court of Exchequer 
at Edinburgh; or if such coin shall not amount in value to the sum 
of twenty pounds, in that case the same shall and may be prosecuted 
in a Summary way, before-any two!of His Majesty's Justices of the 
peace for the ‘county; ‘city; Or ‘place, where such seizure shall be 
made, ‘at die election of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Cus- 
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toms in Great: Britain, or the.commissioners of revenue in Ireland, 
of any three or:more of:them: respectively, in such and the: like 
manner, and-by the same rules:and regulations, as, any: forfeiture 
incurred by any law of the revenue may be sued for and:recavered, 
in the kingdom of Great Britain or Ireland respectively ; and after 
condemnation, the same shall be melted. down,, cut, nos otherwise 
defaced, in such manner as the said commissioners of His: Majesty's 
Customs and revenue respectively shall, direct; and. one. moiety 
of the produce arising by the sale thereof, after being so: smelted 
down, cut, or defaced; (first deducting the charges of prosegution 
and sale,) shall. be tothe use of His Majesty; His: Heirs and. Suceese 
sors, and the other moiety to such Officer of the Customa»as shall 
sue and prosecute for the same. 

And:be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that no ten- 
der in the payment of money made in the silver coin of this realm 
of any sum exceeding the sum of twenty-five pounds, at any one 
time, shall be reputed in Jaw, or allowed to bea:legal teader within 
Great Britain or Ireland, for more tham accerding to its value.b 
weight, after the rate of five shillings and two-pence for 
ounce of silver; and no person to whom such tender shall be made 
shall be anyways bound thereby, or obliged to receive the same in 
payment, in any other manner than as aforesaid ; any law, statute, 
or usage, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that this 
act shall continue in force until the first day of May, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-six, and from thence to the end of the 
then next session of parliament. 





2ist June, 1798. 


An Act to revive and continue, ‘until the First Day of January, 
one thousand seven hundréd and ninety-nine, an Act, passed im 
the Fourteenth Year of the Reign of His present Majesty, Chap- 
ter Forty-two, viz. on thé Thirteenth Day of January, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-four, intitaled, An Act to pro- 
hibit the Importation of Light Silver Coin, of this Realm, from 
Foreign Countries, into Great Britain or Ireland; and to 
restrain the Tender thereof beyond a certain Sum ; and to suspend 
the Coining of~silver. Cap. LIX. ‘Anno ‘tricesimo octayo, 
Geo. III. 


Whereas an. Act was passed.in the fourteenth year of His present 
Majesty’s reign, intituled, dn Act to prohibit the importation of 
Light Silver Coin, of this: Realm, from Foreign Countries, into 
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Great Britain or Ireland ; and to restrain the Tender thereof beyond 
@ certain-sum; which Act was to continue in Force for a limited 
time and ig now expired; And whereas it is proper, under the 
present. circumstances, that the said Act should be revived and 
further continued; be it therefore enacted, by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, That, from and after 
the passing of this Act, the said Act, and all the provisions thereof, 
shall be, and the same is hereby revived, and shall continue: and 
be in force until the first day of June, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine, 

IL. And whereas His Majesty has appointed a commaittee:of: His 
Privy Council to take into consideration the state of the coins of 
this kingdom, and the present establishment and constitution: of 


His Majesty’s mint, and inconvenience may arise from any coinage of 


silver, until such regulations may be framed as shall appear neces- 
sary: And whereas, from the present low price of silver. bullion, 
owing to temporary circumstances, a small quantity of silver bul- 
lion has been brought to the mint to be coined, and there is reason 
to suppose that a still further quantity may be brought, and it is 
therefore necessary to suspend the coining of silver for the present; 
be it therefore enacted, That, from and after the passing of this 
Act, no silver bullion shall be coined at the mint, nor shall any 
silver coin that may have been coined there be delivered; any law 
to the contrary in anywise ae 

III. And be it further enacted, That all persons who delivered 
silver at the mint, for the purpose of the same being coined, pre- 
vious to the ninth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-eight, shall be entitled to receive from the officer of His 
Majesty’s mint, such a sum for each pound weight thereof, as shall 
be equal to the full value of the coin into which the bullion would 
have been converted, if the same had been coined according to the 
regulations of the mint. 

IV. And be it further enacted, That this Act may be altered, 
amended, or repealed, during the present Session of Parliament, 


12th July, 1799. 


An Act for reviving and making perpetual an Act made in the 
Fourteenth Year of the Reign of His present Majesty, intituled, 
An Act to prohibit the Importation of Light Silver Coin of this 
Realm from Foreign Countries into Great Britain or Ireland; and 
to restrain the Fender thereof beyond a certain Sum.—Cap. 

LXXV. Anno tricesimo nono, Geo. ITT. 
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Whereas an act was passed in the fourteenth year of His present 
Majesty’s reign intituled, An Act to prohibit the importation of light 
silver coin of this realm from foreign countries into Great Britain or 
Ireland; and to restrain the Tender thereof beyond a certain sum ; 
which Act was to continue in force until the first day of May, one 
thousand’seven hundred and ninety-six, and from thence to the end 
of the then next Session of Parliament, which said Aet was; by an 
Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, revived, amended, and 
further continued until the first day of June, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine; And whereas it is expedient that the said 
first-mentioned Act should be revived and made perpetual, be it 
therefore enacted, by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that, from and after the first day of June, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, the said Act and all the 
provisions thereof shall be, and the same is hereby revived, ‘and 
shall be perpetual. 








Smith on the New Coinage. 


It is conceived, that the following Table will most completely 
prove, that the price of gold bullion, and the rate of foreign ex- 
changes, are not in the smallest degree affected by the issue of 
Bank of England notes, 


A TABLE | 
Of the average amount of Bank of England Notes in circulution in* each 


month of the years 1814 and 1815, and of the price of gold bullion and 
doubloons, and of the rate of exchange with Paris, for the same periods. 


Average Amount of Bank Notes in Pri 


ice of Price of Exchange 
Circulation. Gold Bullion. Doublogns. with Paris, 
£ Sis. 2 ' Si & f- & 
1814. January +--+ 25,538,732 5 8 0 510 O 
February 24,916,545 5 8 0 5 10 of 21 20 
March -: 24,992,642 5 5 0 510 O 
April ++++ 25,868,006 5 5 0 510 0 
May +++ 25,603,097 5 3 0 4 18 7 3 9 
June «+++ 26,119,950 412 © 440 0 21 
July -++++ 28,760,298 411 6 4 5 O 
August -+ 28,417,795 4 4 0 4 5 O u 
September 28,211,497 4 6 0 4 3 6 23 
October -- 28,364,482 4 6 0 4 4 6 
November 27,917,810 4 8 6 4 8 O 29 
December 27,613,410 4 6 6 4 5 O on as 
1815. January «+ 27,837,182 4 6 6 4 4 3 sian 
February 27,366,385 4 9 0 4 6 O 22 20 
March -: 26,691,345 4 9 0 4 5 6) 
April ---+ 27,499,952 5 7 0 5 2 of 7 
May -+++ 26,975,862 5 6 0 5 1 O 19 
June +--+ 26,507,975 5 5 0 419 6 20 
July ++++ 27,430,186 411 0 4 6 0 21 
August +--+ 27,134,000 4 9 0 4 4 0 22 20 
September 26,942,652 4 8 0 4 3 O 22 50 
October ++ 26,753,477 4 3 0 319 O 23 
November 26,207,515 4 3 0 319 O 23 50 
December 25,425,152 4 2 0 317 O 24 20 
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]. EXTENT. 
Square miles, 
Land. Fresh-water lakes. Totals. 


1. Main lanti of Scotland, 25,520 25,014 
2. Hebrides, - - 2,800 2,904 


3. Orkney Islands, - 425 440 
4. Zetland Isles, 855 . 


—_——_— — 


29,600 


2. CLIMATE. 
East Coast. 


1, Average number of days of rain and snow, 
2. Fair weather, - “ . . ; 


West Coast. 


1. Average number of days of rain and snow, 


2. Fair weather, - - . ms . 


Difference of fair weather in favour of the east coast, 





















. Tay, - - - - ‘ . > 


General Report of Scotland. 
3. WINDS. 


East Coast. 


» 1. From the north, - - - é - 25 

> 9. North-east, - . - ° ° - - 2 
: 3. East, - a . . pa a é Pe 62 
4 4, South-east, ~ - - - - - - 14 
5 5. South, - - : - ° . . ” 9 
1 6. South-west, ° » - . ° ‘ -. 
E 7. West, o . a ‘s is ra » ~ 102 
; 8. North-west, - - - - . . . 19 
365 

West Coast. 

Days. 
1. Points from east to west by north, - - - 197 
2. From west to south, - - - ° . 139 

. From south to east, = - - - - - - 2 
365 

4 


- THE MOST CELEBRATED MOUNTAINS IN EACH OF THE 


FOLLOWING COUNTIES, 
LEVEL OF THE SEA. 


Feet. 
; 1. Benevis, (Inverness-shire, the highest in Scotland), - 4370 
‘ 2. Benmacdounie, (Aberdeenshire), - - - 4300 
3. Cairngorum, (Banffshire), ° - ° « 4060 
4. Benlawers, (Perthshire), - - - - - 3787 
5. Benwyvis, (Ross-shire), - - - - . 3720 
6. Cruachan, (Argyleshire), - - - - 3390. 

7. Lowthers, annie, te highest ihahited wore im 
Scotland), - 1564 


- PRINCIPAL RIVERS, AND THE EXTENT OF TERRITORY 


FROM WHICH THEY DERIVE THEIR WATERS. 
Square miles. 
2396 


‘Tweed, - : - - - - - 1870 









AND THEIR HEIGHT ABOVE THE 
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Square miles. 


8. Spey," - i — - - . < 1300 
4. Clyde, - . o—"" . ° ‘ ° 1200 
5. North Dee, - - - ° « - “ 900 
6. Ness, - ° ~ - ° - - - 850 
7. Forth, - - - = ~ a - mos 840 
8. Lochy, - - - . » s «© \'e 550 
y. Nith, - . s ‘ ‘ “ ‘ s 504 
10. Findhorn, - * . . ° « “ 600 
6. CELEBRATED LAKES, AND THE SIZE OF EACH. 
, Square miles 
of surtace. 
1. Loch Lomond, (Dunbarton and Stirling) - - 45 
2. Loch Awe, (Argyle), == . ‘ . 2 “ 30 
3. Loch Ness, (Inverness), - . . ° - 30 
4. Loch Shin, (Sutherland), - * s “ e a5 
5. Loch Mari, (Ross), - - - - . 2 24 
6, Loch Tay, (Perth), . a a » ¥ 20 
7,.Lach Arkieg, (Inverness), « “ a s 7 18 
8; Loch Shiel, (Inverness), - - - - - 16 
9. Loch Lochy, (Inverness), - rs a a a 15 
10. Iieth Laggan, (Inverness), = - - © s & 
7. STATE OF PROPERTY. 
‘ Number 
, . of Propriecors . 
1. Large properties, or estates above 2000/. of valued rent, 


¢ wor 25001. sterling of real rent, - - 596 
Middling properties, or estates from 20007. to 5001. of 
valued rent, or from 2500/. to 625/. of real rent, 1077 
Spaall properties, or estates under 500? 6f valued rent, 
or 625/. of real rent, - - - . -"" 6181 
Estates belonging to corporate bodies, -* St 19g 


Total number of proprictors im Scotland, 7798 











a>) 
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1. Number of acres fully or partially cultivated, 
. Acres uncultivated, including woods and planta- 


a>) 


tions, 


Total extent of Scotland in English acres, 
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3%. PROPORTION OF SOIL CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED. 


Raglis acres. 
5,043,050 


- 13,900,550 


—_—_——- 


18,943,600 


9. EXTENT OF WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 


1. Extent of plantations, 
natural woods, 


.) 





English acres. 
° 412,296 
- 504,469 


Total, 913,695 


10. NATURE OF THE PRODUCTIVE SOILS IN SCOTLAND, 
1. Sandy soils, 


2», Gravel, 


Ste & © 2 


— 
~ 


Loams, 


~1 


. lmproved mossy soils, 
. Cold or mferior clays, 
Rich clays, 


. Alluvial, haugh, or carse land, 


~ 263,771 
- 681,362 
- 411,096 
- 510,265 
- 987,070 
- 1,869,193 
> 320,193 


5,043,450 





11. NUMBER OF ACRES IN ONE YEAR, UNDER THB 
DIFEKLRENT CROPS, OR IN FALLOW. 


yo 


W heat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 

. Rye, 


Pe? 


e 
on 


o~ 


7. Potatoes, 


NO. XIX, 


}. Beans and peas, 


Pa wn. 


Grass, (in hay and: pasture), 


Acres 
- - 2,489,725 
a - 140,095 
- - 280,193 
- - 1,260,362 
- - 500 
- - 118,000 
- - 80,000 
Carry forward, 4,368,872 
VOR. A; G 
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Acres. 
Brought forward, 4,368,875 
- Turnips, - - - - 407,125 
. Plax, - ~ - - - 16,500 
. Fallow, - - - - - 218,950 
. Gardens and orchards, - - - $2,000 


5,043,450 


12. VALUE OF CROPS. 

Acres. Per acre. Amount. 
. Grass lands, 2,489,725 at 2. 4,979,401. 
Wheat, 140,095 at 11, 1,541,045 
Barley, 230,193 at 2,241,544 
Oats, 1,260,362 at ry 
. Rye, - 500 at 
’ Beans and peas, 118,000 at 
Potatoes, - 80,000 at 
Turnips, - 407,125 at 
Flax, - 16,500 at 132,000 
Gardens, . $2,000 at 15, 480,000 


1 
2. 
s. 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


1 


Productive acres, 4,824,500 Produce, 21,176,073/. 
Fallow, 218,950 


Total cultivated, 5,043,450 ; average per 
acre, (including fallow), 4/. 4s. nearly. 
Uncaltivated 13,900,550, including wood 
jands, Ss. per acre, 2,085,082 10 0 


Total land produce, 23,261,155 10 Ol. 





13. LIVE-STOCK, AND THEIR PRODUCE. 
1. Horses, 243,489, value of their work when: full grown, or 
increase in their work while young, yearly,at.10/. 
each, J . 2,434)890U. 

2. Cattle, 1,047,142, annual value of dairy produce, 

*~*" and annual increase in the worth of the 
feeding cattle, at 6/. each, . 6,282,852 
3. Sheep, 2,850,867, - - - 1,425,983 


Carry forward, 10,143,725/. 
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Brought forward, 10,143,725. 
4. Hogs, 500,000, produce 30s. each, - 750,000 
5. Lesser stock, (poultry, &c.) - - 250;000 


Total produce of live stock, - - 11,143,725¢ 
This sum is included in the general estimate of land produce 
already given. 


14. MINERAL STATE. 
Coal. 

Acres. 
. Extent of the great coal-field of Scotland, 600,000 
. Annual consumption, - - "bee 
. Quantity annually consumed in tons, - 2,500,000 
. Value of the coal annually consumed, at aa’ “"* “"°S 
average of 6s. 8d. per ton, - 833,3331; Os.” “od. 

. Expence of labour 5s. 10d. per ton, 729,166 “10*" 'o 


. Rent to the proprietor, 10d. per ditto, 104,060 10° 0 


_ Lime. ; —o. 
iota 
- Quantity of lime annually manufactured in 2 
Scotland, - - - $;600;000 
. Quantity in Winchester bushels, at 4 bushels yo 
per boll, : - - 12,000,000 
. Value at 2s. 6d. per boll, 375,@00/. 


Acres. 
. Extent of land annually dressed with hime, 100,000 


~ Tron. 

. Number of blast furnaces, = 2i 
2. Quantity annually produced, - 32,760 
3. Value at 7/. per ton, - - 229,820/. 

. Number of persons atinually employed, 7,650 


Lead. 


. Number of bars of lead annually produced, 65,000 
. Annual value at 2/. per bar, . - 1$0,000/, 
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Value of Mineral Productions. 


833,333]. 
$75,000 
229,320 
180,000 
$0,000 


1,597,6531. 


15. FISHERIES. 


1. Salmon and fresh-water fisheries, . 150,000/. 
2. The white-sea fishery, - 400,000 
3. The herring fishery, - 500,000 
4. The whale fishery, - 200,000 
5~ Sbell fish, - - 50,000 


ee 


1,300,000/. 


16. AMOUNT OF TERRITORIAL PRODUCTIONS. 


1. Gross produce of land, - 23,261,155/, 10s. 
2. Minerals, “ae” 1,597,653 0 
3. Fisheries, be a. aL 1,300,000 0 


26,158,808. 10s. 

4. The rents of lands, mines, fisheries, 

kelp, &c. for one year ending 5th 

April, 1813, - - 5,041,779 11 
5. Amount of »prodace absorbed by.the 

expence- of) cultivation, and the 

profit of farmers, gardeners, and 

other dealers in the productions 

of the soil, also by colliers, 

fishermen, &c. : 21,117,028/. 18s. 














Value of raw 


of Scotland, 


17. MANUFACTURES OF SCOTLAND. 






Total value of manu- Expence of |a- 











material. factured articles. bour and profit. 
31. 1. Woollen. - $00,000 450,000 150,000 
0 2. Linen, - 834,149 1,775,000 940,851 
6 3. Cotton, - «1,882,124 6,964,486 5,189,362 
0 4. Inferior branches, 1,300,000 5,000,000 3,700,000 
— 4,266,273  14,189,486:. 9,9¢3;213 
Si. 
18. COMMERCE. 
1. Number of ships belonging to Scotland, - 2,708 
0/. 2. Tonnage, - - - - - 231,273 
0 3. Number of seamen, - - - - 46,800 
0 4. Exports, - : - - 4,740,289/. 
‘) 5. Imports, - - - - 3,671,158 
) —— 
: 6. Balance in favour of Scotland, ° ~ 1,069,081 
yf. 
19. THE POOR. 
1. Number of parochial poor, - - - 36,000 
d. Average allowance to each, - - 3i. 
j 
— Total expence, . 108,000/. 
. Average expence of maintaining the poor 
d. in workhouses, - - - 8/. 10s. 
: 20. POPULATION. 
: Year. Number. Inerease. 
1. Population, 1755 1,265,380 
2. Ditto, 17 1,526,492 261,112 
3. Ditto, 1801 1,599;068 72,576 
4. Ditto, 1811 1,804,864 205,796 


The average population of Scotland is at the rate of 60 


persons per square mile. 
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21. PEERAGE OF SCOTLAND. 


1. Number of Peers at the Union, - - 
2. The Duke of Rothesay when entitled to vote, - 
$. Claums admitted by the House of Peers after the Union, 


4. Extinct, - - 
5. Merged in, or oF to, other titles, 
6 Forfeited, - ° s 


Remained, 


22. STATE OF THE PEERAGE AT THE LAST ELECTION. 
. Peers, who vated, ese - 
- Minors, - - - 
. Peeresses,.. > - * * 


. Roman Catholies, - - 


Total disqualified, 
. Out of the kingdom, or who declined voting, 


ae 


Total Peers, 


23. REPRESENTATION OF THE LANDED INTEREST. 


. Number of representatives, . - - 
. Number of freeholders in the $3|Scotch counties, 
. Number of landholders entitled to vote, if the 
whole yalued rent of the kingdom were held 
by persons, each poseenty ‘400/. Scotch of 
valued rent, - - - 9,511 


2A. . BOROUGH REPRESENTATION. 


. Number of-répresentatives, <« - - 15 
. Number of boroughs, - - 65 
. Population of ditto, - - 471,417 





of Scotland. 


25. ECCLESIASTICAL STATE OF SCOTAAND. 


. Number of synods,’ - - - a, ee ‘AG 
. Number of presbyteries, - - ie agate 
. Number of parishes, - - - oo ae 
. Number of established clergymen, - - 938 


26. RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS, 


. Established Presbyterian Church, - 1,408,388 
. Seceders from the Established Church of various 
descriptions, but all holding presbyterian 
principles, - - - 256,000 


Total Presbyterians, 1,664,388 
. Separatists of various persuasions, as Baptists, 
Bereans, Glassites, - 50,000 
. Roman Catholics, ~~. - 50,000 
. Scotch Episcopalians, - 28,000 
. Methodists, - 9,000 
. Church of England, 4,000 


. Quakers, - 300 
141,300 


1,805,688 


27. REVENUE OF SCOTLAND. 


. Revenue at the Union 1707, - - 110,6942. 
. Additional taxes then umposed, - . 49,3806 


Total revenue at the Union, 
. Revenue of Scotland, anno 1813, 4,843,229]. 12s. 11d. 
. Expence of management, drawbacks, 
&e. ; ‘ : 630,182 5 @ 


5. Net revenue of Scotland, 4,204,007/. 7s. Qd. 
. Increase since the Union, 4,044,097 7.9 





Including the presbytery of Zetland, which is invested with synodical 
powers, 
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28. PROPERTY TAX PAID BY SCOTLAND. 


On lends, wiams, &¢.° | © On houses. Totals. 


£ s. @. £ s. de é s. a. 
Gross rentalen Sth April, 1811, 4.792842 48 2 1,156,777 7 4 Si,620 0 6 


Ditto on Sth April, 1813. 5,061,779 34 33. 1,243,609 9 3 6,285,389 2 2 
Ds TD iucrease int eo years, 533969 0 8 


— a —- 


The reader will easily perceive, that in some of the above tables, 
it is only possible to approximate fo the truth; and that in several 
other cases, there must be a perpetual fluctuation. But-every 
exertion has been made, to render them as correct, as possible, 
and to give, within a moderate compass, a general view of the 
geographical, agricultural, and political circumstances of Scotland. 


RI 


On the whole, it appears, that Scotland is a valuable and flou- 
rishing portion of the British Empire ; and from the intelligence, 
skill, and industry of its inhabitants, it is daily increasing in pros- 


perity and wealth. 
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THE 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
SCOTLAND. 
Containing 893 Parishes. 


1, The Statistical account of Scotland, commenced in May, 1790, and was 
completed in 1798. 


2. The Publication of the corrected county Reports, commenced in June 
1795, and was completed in 1814. 


3. The General Report of Scotland, commenced in 1811, and was completed 
in 1814. 


‘To complete these several undertakings, required, in all, a period of about 
Twenty-four Years, and the assistance of above one Thousand Individuals. 


LAUS DEO FINITUM. 





EXPLANATION 
OF THE 
PYRAMID OF STATISTICAL INQUIRY, 


BY SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 


eB 


Tue object of the Pyramid is, to explain the nature of a 
new system, “ That of making extensive inquiries the basis of 
condensed information ;” by means of which, the information and 
talents of numbers of intelligent individuals, may be combined in 
the formation of one great work ; and useful knowledge, the real 


source of national prosperity, may not only be rendered more 
complete, but, when ultimately brought within a moderate com- 
pass, may become more generally accessible. 

The first practical illustration of that system, in its perfect state, 
is now given, in THe GENERAL Report oF ScoTLAND. 

1. It was “ The Statistical Account of Scotland,” a work 
which furnishes an accurate description of every parochial district 
in that part of the United Kingdom, amounting in all to 893, 
which laid the foundation of that laborious undertaking. 

2. To procure detailed accounts of the agricultural state, and 
political circumstances, of the several “ counties or larger divi- 
sions,” of which there are 33 in all, was the next step taken in 
the progress of the work, 

3. But the great difficulty still remained, that of condemning, 
within a moderate compass, a mass of information, contained in 
fifty large volumes octavo, closely printed. That, however, is now 
happily accomplished in this General Report, which, though 
reduced to three volumes octavo, with two of Appendix, yet com- 
prehends the substance of all the information collected in the 
former publications. With such a work to consult, a British 
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Statesman is enabled to form as just an idea of the general cir- 
cumstances of Scotland, and the means of its improvement, as a 
proprietor usually acquires regarding his own private estate.— By 
adopting the same plan, in regard to England, Wales, and Ireland, 
what advantages might not accrue to those countries? 

The practicability of carrying this system into effect being thus 
ascertained,—instead of its being restricted to agricultural or po- 
litical topics, it ought to be extended to every other branch of 
useful knowledge. By minute inquiries, many valuable facts and 
observations might be collected, which would otherwise be lost ; 
and by adopting the plan of condensation afterwards, more advan- 
tage would be derived from the information thus acquired, than 
could be obtained from undigested loads of literature. 

IN ITS PRESENT STATE, KNOWLEDGE MAY BE COMPARED 
TO A SMALL PORTION OF GOLD, DISPERSED THROUGHOUT A 
GREAT QUANTITY OF ORE—-IN THAT RUDE CONDITION, 
THE STRONGEST MAN CANNOT BEAR ITS WEIGHT, NOR CAN 
ANY BENEFIT BE DERIVED FROM IT: But 1F THE PURE 
METAL WERE SEPARATED FROM THE DROSS, EVEN A CHILD 
MIGHT CARRY 1T WITHOUT DIFFICULTY, AND IT MAY BE 
USED WITH ADVANTAGE, 








ARGU MENT, 


SHEWING THAT A 


STANDING ARMY 


IS INCONSISTENT WITH A FREE GOVERNMENT, 
AND ABSOLUTELY DESTRUCTIVE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 


THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 


Cervus Eguum pugna melior communibus herbis 
Pellebat, donec minor in certamine longo 


Imploravit opes hominis franumgue recepit. 
Sed postquam victor violens discessit ab hoste, 
Nen Equitem dorso, non frenum depulit' ore. 


Horat. Epist, 10° 
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DEDICATION, 
TO ALL THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Qui capit ille facit. 


nc 


When I consider your greai xeal to your country, how 
much you have exposed yourselves for its service, and how 
little you have improved your own fortunes, I think it is 
but justice to your merits to make your encomiums the 
preface to the following discourse. Itis you that have 
fabated the pride, and reduced the luxury of the Kingdom: 
you have been the physicians and divines of the common- 


wealth, by purging it of that dross and dung, which corrupts- 


the minds and destroys the souls of men. You have convinced 
us that there is no safety in counsellors, nor trust to be put 
in ships under your conduct. 

You have cleared the Seas, not of pirates, but of our own 
merchants, and by that means have made our prisons as so 
many store-houses to replenish your troops. In fine, to use 
the expression of the psalmist, your hearts are unsearchable 
for wisdom, and there is no finding out your understanding. 
When I consider all this, and compare your merits with your 
preferments, how you came by them, and your behaviour in 
them, I cannot but think a standing army a collateral security 
to your title to them, and therefore must commend your policy 
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in promoting it. For by these Kings reign, and Princes de- 
cree justice. These will be our Magistrates, who will not 
bear the sword in vain. These, like the sons of Aaron, will 
wear their Urim and Thummim on their backs and breasts, 

and will be our priests, who will hew the sinners to pieces, 

as Samuel did Agag before the Lord in Gilgal. By these 

you will be able to teach us -passwe obedience, as men having 

authority, and not as the scribes. You will have your reasons 

in your hands against resisting the higher powers, and will 
prove your Jus Divinum by the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 


Your honours’ most obedient slave and vassal, 


A. B: C. D. E. F. G, 





AN ARGUMENT, &c. 


‘W un I consider what a dismal scene of blood and desola- 
tion hath appeared upon the Theatre of Europe during the 
growth and progress of the French power,] cannot sufficiently 
applaud and admire our thrice happy situation, by which we 
have long enjoyed an uninterrupted course of peace and pros- 
perity, whilst our neighbouring nations have been miserably 
harassed by perpetual war : for lying open to continual in- 
vasion, they can neverenjoy quiet and security, nor take a 
sound sleep, but, Hercules like, with clubs in their hands : 
so that these halcyon days which we enjoy amidst such an 
universal hurricane, must be solely attributed to our tutelar 
God Neptune, who witha guard of winged coursers so 
strongly intrenches us, that we may be said to be medida 
insuperabiles undé, and not unfitly compared to the Earth, 
which stands fixed and immoveable, and never to be shaken 
but by an internal convulsion. And as nature has been thus 
liberal to us in our situation, so the luxuriancy of our soil 
makes it productive of numerous commodities fit for trade 
and commerce : and as this trade renders us masters of the 
silver and gold of the East and West without our toiling in 
the Mine, so it breeds us multitudes of able-bodied and 
skilful seamen to defend the treasures they bring home, that 
even luxury itself, which has been the bane and destruction 
of most countries where it has been predominant, may in 
some measure be esteemed our preservation, by breeding up 
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a race of men amongst us, whose manner of life will never 
suffer them to be debauched, or enervated with ease or idle- 
ness. But we have one thing more to boast of, besides all 
these felicities, and, that ig,. of being : freemen and not slaves 
in this unhappy age, wher an universal déluge of tyranny 
has overspread the face of the whole earth ; so that this 
is the Ark, out of which if the dove be sent forth, she will 
find no resting place till hér‘Fettrn. 

Our constitution is a limited mixed Monarchy, where the 
King enjoys all the prerogatives necessary to the support of 
his dignity, and protection of his people, and isconly abridged 
from the power of injuring Is own’ subjects: im short, the 
man is loose and the beast ‘ofify bound; and.our, government 
may truly be called, an Empire of haere: and not of men ; 
for every man has the same right to what he cam acquire by 
his labour and industry, as the Kirig ‘hath to his crown, and 
the meanest subject hath his temédy against him in his courts 
at Westminster : no thafi can be‘imprisoned, unless he has 
transgressed a law of fis “éwn taking, nor be-tryed but 
by his own neighbours 5 so that we enjoy a liberty scarce 
known to the ancient Greeks and’ Romans. i.) 4 

Atid lest thé €xtraordinary power intrusted imthe crown 
should lean towards arbitrary government, or the tumultuary 
licentiotisness of thie people should incline towards a demo- 
cracy, the wisdom of odt ancestors hath instituted a middle 
state; “tiz. of nobility, whose interest it is to trim this boat of 
our comnipriwealth, afid to screen the people against the 
inistilts ‘of’ thePrinee; and the Prince against:the popularity 
of the commions, since if either extreme prevaik so far as to 
oppress thecother, they are sure to be overwhelmed in their 
ruin.’ “Andithe meeting ofthese three states in. parliament is 
whatwe call our government’: for, without alk-¢heir consents 
no law can be. made, nor a penny of money levied oR the 
subjects ; so that the King’s-necessities do often oblige him 

NO. XIX. Pam. VOL. X. HO 
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to. summon this court, which is the grand inquest of the 
Kingdom, where the people speak boldly their grievances 
and call to account overgrown criminals, who are above the 
reach of ordinary justice : so that the excellence of this go- 
vernment consists in the due balance of the several constituent 
parts of it: for if either one of them should be too hard for 
the other two, there is an actual dissolution of the constitu- 
tion ; but whilst we can continue in our present condition, 
we: may without vanity reckon ourselves the happiest people 
in the ‘world. 

But as there is no degree of human happiness but is ac- 
companied with some defects, and the strongest constitutions 
are most liable to certain diseases ; so the very excellence of 
our government betrays it to some inconveniences, the wheels 
and motions of it being so curious and delicate that it is 
often out of order, and therefore we ought to apply our ut- 
most endeavours to rectify and preserve it : and I am afraid 
it is more owing to the accident of our situation, than to 
our own wisdom, integrity or courage, that it has yet a being ; 
when we see most nations in Europe overrun with oppres- 
sion and,slavery, where the lives, estates and liberties of the 
people are subject to the lawless fancy and ambition of the 
prince, and the rapine and insolence of his officers; where 
the nobility, that were formerly the bold assertors of their 
country’s liberty, are now only the ensigns and ornaments 
of the tyranny, and the people beasts of burden, and barely 
kept alive to’ support the luxury and  prodigality of their 
masters. 

And if we enquire how these unhappy nations have lost 
that precious jewel Liberty, and we as yet preserved it, we 
shall find their miseries and our happiness proceed from this, 
that their necessities or indiseretion have permitted a standing 
army to be kept amongst them, ‘and our situation rather than 
our prudence, hath as yet defended us’from it, otherwise we 
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with a Free Government. 


had long since lost :what is the. most valuable thing under 
heaven: for, asI said before, our constitution depending 
upon a due balance between King, Lords and Commons, and 
that balance depending upon the mutual occasions and neces- 
sities they have of one another ; if this cement be once broke, 
there is an actual dissolution of the government. Now this 
balance can never be preserved but by an union of the natu- 
ral and artifical strength of the Kingdom, that is, by making 
the militia to consist of the same persons as have the property; 
or otherwise the government is violent and against nature, 
and cannot possibly continue, but the constitution must 
either break the army, or the army will destroy the consti- 
tution : for it is universally true, that whereever the militia 
is, there is or will be the government ina short time ; and 
therefore, the institutors of this gothic balance (which was 
established in all parts of Europe) made the militia to consist 
of the same parts asthe government, where the King was 
General, the Lords by virtue of their castles and honours, 
the great commanders, and the freeholders by their tenures 
the body of the army ; so that it was next, to. impossible 
for an army thus constituted to.act to the disadvantage of the 
constitution, unless we could suppose them to be felons de sé. 
And here I will venture to assert that upon no other foundar 
tion than this, can any nation long preserve its freedom unless 
some very particular accidents contribute to it ; and I hope 
I shall make it appear, that no nation ever preserved :its 
liberty, that maintained an army otherwise constituted. with 
in the seat of their government : and, let us flatter ourselves 
as much as we please, what happened yesterday, will come 
to pass again ; and the same causes will produce like effects 
in all ages. 

And here I cannot avoid taking notice of some gentlemen 
who, a few years since, were the pretended patriots of their 
couptry, who had nothing in) their mouths but the sacred 
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‘name of liberty, who in the late reigns could hardly afford 
the King the prerogative that was due to him, and which was 
absolutely necessary to put in motion this machine of our 
government, and to make the springs and wheels of it act 
naturally, and perform their function : I say, these gentle- 
men that could not with patience hear of the King’s ordinary 
guards, can now discourse familiarly of twenty thousand men 
‘tobe maintained in times of peace ; and the odious excuse 
they give for this infamous apostacy is, that if they should not 
gratify the court in this modest request, another party may be 
caressed who will grant this, or any thing else which is asked 
and then they:say matters will be much worse ; as if arbitrary 
government was a different thing in their hands, from what 
it is in others, or that the lineaments and features of tyranny 
would become graceful and lovely when they are its valets- 
de-chambre. But let: them not deceive themselves: for if 
they think to make their court this way, they will quickly find 
themselves out flattered by the party they fear, who have been 
long the darlings of arbitrary power and whose principles, 

‘as well as practices, teach them to be enemies to all the legal 
rights, and just liberties of their native country: and so these 
wretched bunglers will be made use of only to bring to- 
gether the materials of tyranny, and then must give place 
to more expert architects to finish the building. 

And though we are secure from any attempts of this kind 
during the reign of a prince who hath rescued us from a 
¢aptivity equal to what Moses redecmed the people of Zsrae/ 
from : a prince whose life is so necessary to the preservation of 
Europe, that both protestant and popish princes have forgot 
their ancient maxims, and laid aside their innate animosities, 
and made it their common interest to chuse him their patron 
and protector: a. prince in whom we know no vices but 
what have been esteemed virtues in others, viz. his unde- 
served clemency to his enemies, and his exposing too much 
that life upon which depends not only our safety, but the 
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liberties of all Europe, and the protestant religion through 
the world : I say, was this most excellent prince to be im, 
mortal (as his great and glorious actions) we ought in comg 
mon prudence to abandon all thoughts of self-preservation, 
and wholly to rely on his care and conduct. But since no 
virtue nor pitch of glory will exempt him from paying the 
common debt to nature, but death hath a scythe which cuts 
off the most noble lives; we ought not to intrust any 
power with him, which we don’t think proper to be conti- 
nued to his successors: and doubtless our great benefactor 
will not regret this, or any thing else that can reasonably be 
demanded in order to compleat. that deliverance so far ad- 
vanced by his invincible courage and conduct; for, to set us 
like Moses, within view of the promised land, witha ne plus 
ultra, is the greatest of all human infelicities, and such I shall 
always take our case to be, whilst a standing army must be 
kept up to prey upon our entrails, and which must in the 
hands of an ill prince (which we have the misfortune 
frequently to meet with) infallibly destroy our constitution, 
And this is so evident and important a truth, that no legisla- 
tor ever founded a free government, but avoided this Charyb- 
dis, as a rock against which his commonwealth must certain 
ly be shipwrecked, as the /sraelites, Athenians, Corinthians, 
Achaians, Laced-montans, Thebans, Samnites, and Romans, 
none of which nations, whilst they kept their liberty, were ever 
known to maintain any soldiers in constant pay within their 
cities, or ever suffered any of their subjects to make war their 
profession; well-knowing that the sword and sovereignty 
always march hand in hand, and therefore they trained their 
own citizens and the territories about them perpetually in 
arms, and their whole commonwealths by this means became 
so many several formed militias: a general exerciseotthe best 
of their people in the use of arms, was the only bulwark of 
their liberties ; this was reckoned the surest way to preserve 
them both at home and abroad, the people being secured 
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thereby, as well against the domestic affronts of any of 
their own citizens, as against the foreign invasions of ambiti- 
ous and unruly neighbours. Their arms were never lodged 
in the hands of any who had not an interest in preserving 
the public peace, who fought pro aris et focis, and thought 
themselves sufficiently paid by repelling invaders, that they 
might with freedom return to their own affairs. In those days 
there was no difference between the citizen, the soldier and 
the husbandman ; for all promiscuously took arms when the 
public safety required it, and afterwards laid them down with 
more alacrity than they took them up: so that we find 
amongst the Romans the best and bravest of their generals 
came from the plough, contentedly returning when the 
work was over, and never demanded their triumphs, till 
they had laid down their commands, and reduced them- 
selves to the state of private men. Nor do we find 
that this famous commonwealth ever permitted a depositicn 
of their arms in any other hands, till their empire increa- 
sing, necessity constrained them: to erect a constant stipen- 
diary soldiery abroad in foreign parts, either for the holding 
or winning of provinces: then luxury increasing with do- 
minion, the strict rule and discipline of freedom soon abated, 
and forces were kept up at home, which soon proved! of such 
dangerous consequence, that the people were forced to make 
a law to employ them at a convenient distance ; which was, 
that if any general marched overthe river Rubieom, he should 
be declared a public enemy: and in the passage of that 
river this following inscription was erected’; Zmperator, sive 
miles, sive Tyrannus, armatus quisquis, sisttte, cexillianque 
armaque deponito, nec citra hune_amnem trayicito-+ and this 
made Caesar, when he had presumed to pass this river, to 
think of nothing’ but’ pressing‘on to the total oppression of 
the empire which he ‘shortly after obraitied. 

Nor, as I said before, did any nation deviate from these 
tules but they lost their liberty ; and of this kind there are 
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infinite examples, out of which I shall give a few in sev 
ages, which are most known, and occur to every one 8 
reading. 

The first example I shall give is of Pisistratus, who art- 
fully. prevailing with the Athenians to allow him fifty 
guards for the defence of his person, so improved that 
number, that he seized upon the castle and government, de- 
stroyed the commonwealth, and made himself tyrant- of 
Athens. 

The Corinthians being in apprehension of their enemies, 
made a decree for four hundred men to be kept to defend 
their city, and gave Z'ymophanes the command over them, 
who overturned their government, cut off all the principal 
citizens, and proclaimed himself King of Corinth. 

Agathocles being the captain-general of the Syracusians, 
got such an interest in the army, that he cut all the senators 
to pieces, and the richest of the people, and made himself 
their King. 

The Romans, for fear of the Teutones and Cimbri, who 
like vast inundations threatened their empire, chose Martus 
their general, and, contrary to the constitution of their go- 
vernment, continued him five years in his command, which 
gave him such opportunity to. insinuate, and gain an inter- 
est in their army, that he oppressed their liberty : and to 
this were owing all the miseries, massacres, and ruins which 
that city suffered under him and Sylla, who made the best 
blood in the world run like water in the streets of Rome 
and turned the whole city intoa shambles of the nobility, 
gentry and people. 

The same thing enabled Cesar totally to overthrow that 
famous commonwealth ; for the prolongation of his com- 
mission in Gaul gave hin am opportunity to debauch his 
army, and then,.upom a pretended ,disgust, be marched to 
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Rome, drove out the senators,’ seized the treasury, fought 
their forces, and made himself perpetual dictator. 

Olwvarotto di Fermo desired leave of his fellow citizens; 
that he might be admitted into their town with a hundred 
horse of his companions ; which being granted, he put to 
the sword all the pricipal citizens, and proclaimed himself 
their prince. 

Francis Sforza, bemg general of the Milanese, usurped 
upon them, and made himself duke of Milan. 

‘After Christiern, the second King of Denmark, had con- 

qtiéred Sweden, he invited all the senators and nobility to a 
magnificent entertdinment, where, after he had treated them 
highly for two days,’ he most barbarously butchered them : 
none escaped this massacre but the’ brave Gustavus Ericson, 
who was then a prisoner; but he afterwards escaping through 
a thousand difficulties, by his good fortune, courage and con- 
duct, drove the Danes out of Sweden, and restored the 
Swedes to their ancient Kingdom. Nothing then was thought 
too great for their yeriérous deliverer, every mouth was full 
ot his praises, and by the universal voice of the people he 
was chosen their Kifig ; and to consummate the last testi- 
midity of their gratitude, they trusted him with an army: but 
théysoon found their mistake, for it cost them their li- 
berty ; and having granted that unwm magnum, it was too 
laté'to dispute any thing else, his successors having been 
pleased to take all the rest: and now they remain the mis- 
érable examples of too credulous generosity. 
~ The story of Denmark is so generally known, and so well 
related by alate excellent author, that it would be imperti- 
fience in me to repeat it ; only this I will observe, that if the 
Kiltg had not an army at his command, the nobles had 
héver delivered up their’ government. 

Our countryman Oliver Cromwell tamed out that parlia- 
ment under which he served, and who had got immortal 
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honour through the whole world by their great actions ¢ 
and this he effected by the assistance of an army, which 
must be allowed to have had as much virtue, sobriety, and 
public spirit, as hath been known in the world since, amongst 
that sort of men. 

The last instance I shall give, is of a French colony, as I 
remember, in the West-Jndies, who having war with the 
neighbouring Jndians, and being tired in their march with 
the extremity of heat, made their slaves carry their arms, 
who taking that opportunity fell upon them, and cut them 
to pieces : a just punishment for their folly. And this will 
always be the fate of those that trust their arms out of their 
own hands: for it is a ridiculous imagination to conceive 
men will be servants, when they can be masters. And as 
Mr. Iarrington judiciously observes, whatever nation suff- 
ers their servants to carry their arms, their servants will 
make them hold their trenchers. 

Some people object, that the republics of Venice and 
Holland are instances to disprove my assertion, who both 
keep great armies, and yet have not lost their liberty. I 
answer, that neither keep any standing forces within the 
seats of their government, that is, within the city of Venice, 
or the great towns of the united provinces ; but they defend 
these by their own burghers, and quarter their merce- 
naries in their conquered countries, viz. the Venetians 
in Greece, and the continent of Jtaly, and the Dutch 
in Brabant and Flanders ; and the situation of these states 
makes their armies, so posted, not dangerous to them ; for, 
the Venetians cannot be attacked without a Fleet, nor the 
Dutch be ever conquered by their own forces, their country 
being so full of strong towns, fortified both by Art and 
Nature, and defended by their own citizens, that it would 
be a fruitless attempt for their own armies to invade them ; 
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for if they should march against any of their cities, iteis but 
shutting up their gates, and the design is spoiled. 

But if we admit that an army might be consistent with 

freedom in a commonwealth, yet it is otherwise in a free 
Monarchy ; for in the former it is wholly in the disposal of 
the people, who nominate, appoint, discard, and-punish’the 
generals and officers a3 they think fit, and itis certain death 
to make any attempt upon their liberties; whereas in the 
latter, the King is perpetual general, may model the army 
as he pleases, and it will be called high-treason to oppose 
him. 
. And though some ‘princes, as the family of the Medicis, 
Lewis the X\th, and others, laid the foundation of their tyran- 
nies without the immediate assistance of an army, yet they 
all found an army necessary’ to establish them ; or other- 
wise a little experience in the people of the change of their 
condition would have made them disgorge in a day that ill- 
gotten power they had been acquiring for an age. 

This ‘subject is so self-evident, that I am almost ashamed 
to prove it: for if we look through the world, we shall find 
in no country, liberty and an-army stand together ;- 90 
that to know whether a people are free or slaves, it is neces- 
sary only to ask, whether there is an army kept amongst 
them? and the solution of that preliminary question re- 
solves the doubt: as we see in China, India, Tartary, 
Persia, Ethiopia, Turkey, Morecco, Muscovy, Austria, 
France; Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Tuscany, and 
all the little principalities of Germany and Italy, where the 
people live in the most abandoned slavery ; and in coun- 
tries where no armies are kept within the seat of theit 
government, the people are free, as Poland, Biscay, Swit- 
zerland, the Gresons, Venice, Holland, Genoa, Geneva, 
Ragusa, Algiers, Tunis, Hamborough, Lubeck, all the 
free towns in Germany, and England and Scotland, before 
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the Jate reigns, This trath is so obvious, that the most 
barefaced advocates for an army do not directly deny it, 
but qualify the matter by telling us, that a number not-ex- 
ceeding fifteen or twenty thousand men, are a handful to. so 
populous a nation as this: now I think that number will 
bring as certain ruin upon us, as if they were as many mils 
lions, and I will give my reasons for it. 

It is the mistortune of all countries, that they sometimes 
lie under an unhappy necessity to defend themselves by arms 
against the ambition of their governors, and to fight: for 
what is their own ; for, if a prince will rule us with a rod.of 
iron, and invade our laws and liberties, and neither be pre- 
vailed upon by our miseries, supplications, or tears,:we 
have no power upon earth to appeal to, and therefore must 
patiently submit to our bondage, or stand upon our own 
defence ; which if we are enabled to do, we shall never 
be put upon it, but our swords may grow rusty in our hands: 
for, that nation is surest to live in peace, that is most capable 
of making war: and a man that hath a sword by his ‘side, 
shall have least occasion to make use of it. Now I say, if the 
King hath twenty thousand men. before-hand with us, or 
much less than half that number, the people can make no 
effort to defend their liberties, without the assistance of -a 
foreign power, which is a remedy most commonly as bad as 
the disease: and if we have not a power within ourselves 
to defend our laws, we are no government. 

For England being a small country, few strong towns 
in it, and those in the King’s hands, the nobility’ dis- 
armed by the destruction of tenures, and the militia not to 
be raised but by the King’s command, there can be no force 
levied in any part of England, but must be destroyed in 
its infancy by.a few regiments: for what will three or four 
thousand naked and unarmed men signify against as many 
troops of mercenary soldiers ? what. if they should come 
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into the field, and say you must choose these and these men 
your representatives ; where is your choice? what if they 
should say, parliaments are seditious and factious assem- 
blies, and therefore ought to be abolished ; what is become 
of your freedom ? Or if they should encompass the parlia- 
mient house, and threaten if they do not surrender up their 
government, they will put them to the sword ; what is be- 
come of the old English constitution? These things may 
be, and have been done in several parts of the world. 
Whiatis it that causeth the tyranny of the Twrks at this day, 
but servants in arms? What is it that preserved the glorious 
commonwealth of Rome, but swords in the hands of its 
citizens ? 

And if besides this, we consider the great prerogatives 
of the crown, and the vast interest the King has and may 
acquire by the distribution of so many profitable offices of 
the household, of the revenue, of state, of law, of religion, 
and the navy, together with the assistance of a powerful 
party, who have been always the fast and constant friends 
to arbitrary power, whose only quarrel with his present 
Majesty is, that he has knocked off the chains and fetters 
they thought they had focked fast upon us ; a party, who 
hath once engaged us in an unhappy quarrel amongst our- 
selves (the consequence of which I dread to name) and 
since in a tedious and chargeable ‘war, at the vast expence of 
blood and treasure, to avoid that captivity they had prepared 
for us: I say, if any one considers this, he will be convin- 
ced that we have enough to do'to guard ourselves against 
the power of the court, without having an army thrown 
into the scale against us: and we have fourid oftner than 
ofice by too fatal experience the truth of this ; for, if we 
look back to the late‘reigns, we shall see this nation brought 
to the brink of destruction, and breathing out the last gasp 
of their liberty ; and it is more owing to our good fortune, 
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than to any effort we are able to make, that we escaped the 
fatal blow. 

And I believe no man will deny, but if Charles the first 
had had five thousand men before-hand with us, the peaple 
had never struck a stroke for their liberties ; or if the late 
King James would have been contented with arbitrary power, 
without bringing in popery, but he and his black guard 
would have bound us hand and foot before this time : but 
when their ill contrived oppression came home to their own 
doors, they quickly shewed the world how different a thing 
it was to suffer themselves, and to make other people suffer, 
and so we came by our deliverance ; and though the late 
King had the nobility, gentry, clergy, people, and:his 
own army against him, and we had a very wise and 
courageous prince nearly related to the crown, and backed 
by a powerful state, for our protector, yet we account this 
revolution next to a_ miracle. 

I will add here, that most of the nations I instanced :-be- 
fore were inslaved by small armies : Oliver Cromwell Aeit 
behind him but 17000 men ; and the duke of Monmouth, 
who was the darling of the people, was suppressed with two 
thousand; nay, Cesar seized. Rome itself with five thousand, 
and fought the battle of Pharsalia, where the fate of the 
world was decided, with twenty two thousand ; and most of 
the revolutions of the Roman and Ottoman Empires:since, 
were caused by the Pretorian bands, and the court-Janizariess 
the former of which never exceeded eight, nor the latter 
twelve thousand men; and if. no greater numbers ¢ould 
make such disturbances in those vast Empires, what will 
double the force do with us? And they themselves. confess 
it, when they argue for an army ; for they tell us we may 
be surprised with ten or fifteen thousand,men from France, 
ahd having no regular farce to oppose them, they will over- 
run'the Kingdom. Now if so small a force can oppose the 
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King, the militia, with the united power of the nobility, 
gentry and commons, what will an equal power do against 
the people, when supported by the royal authority, and 
a never failing interest that will attend it, except when it 
acts for the public good ? 

But we are told, this army is not designed to be made 
a part of our constitution, but to be kept only for a little 
time, till the circumstances of Europe will better permit 
ts to be without them. But I would know of these gentle. 
men, when they think that time will be? Will it be during 
the life of King James, or after his death? Shall we have 
less to fear from the youth and vigor of the pretended 
Prince of Wales, than now from an unhappy man sinking 
under the load of age and misfortunes? Or will France be 
more capable of offending us, just after this tedious and con- 
sumptive war, than hereafter when it has had a breathing 
time to repair the calamities it has suffered by it? No: we 
can never disband our army with so much safety as at ‘this 
time ; and this is well known by these’ conspirators against 
their country, who are satisfied:that a continuation of them 
now, is an establishment of them for ever: for’ whilst the 
4ivcumstances of Europe standin the present posture, the 
argument will be equal to continue them ; if the state of 
Europe should alter to the advantage of France, the reason 
will grow stronger, and we shall be told we must increase 
our number: but if there should be such a turn of affairs 
inthe world, that we were no longer in apprehension of 
the French power, they may be kept up without our assis- 
tance ; nay, the very discontents they may create shall 
be. made an argument for the continuing of them. But 
if they should be kept from oppressing the people, in a 
little time they will grow habitual to us, and almost become 
a part of our constitution, and by degrees we shall be 
brought to believe them not only not dangerous, but ne- 
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cessary; for every body sees, but few understand, and 
those few will never be able to persuade the multitude that 
there is any danger in those men they have lived quietly 
with for some years, especially when the disbanding them 
will (as they wiil be made believe) cost them more money 
out of their own pockets to maintain a militia, and of this 
we have had already an unhappy experience. For Charles 
the second being connived at, in keeping a few guards (which 
were the first ever known to an English King, besides his 
pensioners, and his beef-eaters) he insensibly increased their 
number, till he left a body of men to his successor, great 
enough to tell the parliament, he would be no longer hound 
by the laws he had sworn.to, and under the:shelter and 
protection of these he raised an army that had put a period 
to our government, if a complication of causes (which may 
never happen again) had not presented the Prince of Orange 
with a conjuncture to assert his own and the nation’s rights. 
And though we have so lately escaped this precipice, yet 
habit has made soldiers so familiar to us, that some whd 
pretend to be zealous for liberty, speak of it asa hardship 
to his present Majesty, to refuse him as many men as his 
predecessors, not considering that the raising them then was 
a violation of our laws, and that his government is built 
upon the destruction of theirs, and can no more stand upon 
the same rubbish, than the Kingdom of Heaven be founded 
in unrighteousness. 

But the conspirators say, we need be in no apprehensions 
of slavery, whilst we keep the power of the purse in our owh 
hands: which is very true; but they do not tell us that he 
has:the power of raising money, to whom no one dares re- 
fuse it. 

Arma tenenti 
Omnia dat, qui justa negal. 


For, it is as certain that an army will raise money, as that 
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money will raise an army ; but if this course be too desper. 
ate, it is but shutting up the Exchequer, and disobliging a 
tew tally-jabbers (who have bought them for fifty per Cent, 
discount): and there will be near three millions a year ready 
eutand dryed for them : and whoever doubts whether such 
a method as this is practicable, let him look back to the 
reign of Charles the second.. And I am afraid the officers 
of the Exchequer have not much reason to value themselves 
for their payments in thts reign: at least the purchasers of the 
annuities are of that opinion, and would be apt to entertain 
some uneasonable suspicions, if they had not greater secu- 
rity from his Majesty’s virtue, than the justice of such min- 
asters. But if we could suppose (whatever is the fate of 
other countries) that our courtiers design nothing but. the 
public good, yet we ought not to hazard such unusual virtue, 
by leading it into temptation, which is part of our daily duty 
to pray against. But I am afraid we do not live in an age 
of. miracles, especially of that sort; our heroes are madg 
of a coarser allay, and have too much dross mixed with their 
constitutions for such refined principles: for, in the little 
experience I have had in the world, I have observed most 
amen. to do as much mischief. as lay in their power, and 
thetefore.am.for dealing with them as we do with children 
and madmen, that is, take away all weapons by which 
they may do either themselves or others an injury : as I 
think the sheep in Boccalini made a prudent address to 
Apollo, when they desired, that for the future. wolves 
might have no teeth. 

When all other arguments fail, they call to their assistance 
the old tyrant necessity, and tell us the power of France 
is so great, that, let the consequence of an army be what 
it. will, we cannot be without one; and if we must be 
slaves, we had better be so to.a protestant, prince thana 
popish one, and the worst of all popish ones the F 
King. Now I am of Mr. Johnson’s opinion, that the put- 
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ting an epithet upon tyranny is false heraldry ; for protes- 
tant and popish are both alike; and if 1 must be a slave 
it is very indifferent to me who is my master, and therefore 
I shall -never consent to be ruled by an army, which isithe 
worst that the most barbarous conquest can impose upon 
me; which, notwithstanding, we have iittle reason to fear 
whilst we keep the seas well guarded. 

It is certain there is no country so situated for naval power 
as England. The sea is our element, our seamen haveas 
much hardy bravery, and our ships. are as ‘numerous, 
and built of as good materials as any in the world :.such 
a force well applied and managed is able to give laws tothe 
universe ; and if we keep a competent part of it well armed 


_ intimes of peace, it is the most ridiculous thing in nature 


to believe any prince will have thoughts of imvading us, 
anless he proposes to be superior to us in naval power-: 
for the preparations necessary for such an undertaking will 
alarm all Europe, give both to us and.our. confederates 
time to arm, and put ourselves in a-posture of defence. 
And whoever considers that the prince of Orange with:six 
hundred ships brought but fourteen thousand men, and the 
mighty Spanish armada (then the terror of the world) em- 
barked but eighteen thousand, will be assured that mo 
invasion can be so sudden upon us, but we shall have time 
to get ready our whole fleet, bring some forces from Seot- 
land and Ireland, and prepare our own militia if: there 
shall be occasion ‘for it ; especially in times of peace, when 
we shall have the liberty of all the ports of France, and 
shall or may have intelligence from every one of them. 

But they tell ws such a wind may happen as may be fa- 
vourable to our enemy, and keep us within our own ports ; 
which I say, as France lies to England, is almost impos- 
sible: for if we lie about Falmouth, or the Land’s end, no 
fleet from Brest or the ocean can escape us without a mi- 
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racle ; and if the design be to invade us from any port. in 
the channel, avery few ships (which may safely lie at an- 
chor) will certainly prevent it: nor is it to,be conceived 
that that.cautious prince will be at. a vast expence for the 
contingency of sucha critical wind, or will send an army 
into a country where their retreat is certainly cut off, when 
the failing in any part of his design will bring a new war 
upon.him, which lately cost a third part of, his people, a 
great. many. large countries and strong towns, with all the 
honour he had heaped up by his former victories, to get 
rid of. 

And here.I must confess, that the misapplication of our 
naval. force (which is our known strength) for these. last 
eight years, is the. strongest, as itis the most usual argu- 
ment, against me : which unriddles a mystery I did not un- 
dexstand before, though | never was so foolish as to believe 
all; the errors of that kind were the effects of chance,or 
ignorance, or that losing so many opportunities of destroy- 
ing the French. fleet had not some extraordinary, . though 
occult cause ; and yet, notwithstanding the restless attempts 
of our enemies, and. the paltry politics,of our own wretched 
St-———-n, this fleet triumphantly defended us,. so. that our 
enemies in eight years’ war could not get one opportunity 
of invading our country. 

It is objected, that the officers of our fleet. may be corrup- 
ted, or that a storm. may.arise which may destroy it all 
at once, and therefore we. ought to have.two strings to 
our.bow. By which I perceive all their fears lie one way, 
and that they.do not..care if they precipitate us into. inevi- 
table ruin at home, to prevent.a distant possibility of it 
from.France. But I think this phantom too.may be Jaid by 
a well-trained militia, and then all their bugbears will 
vanish. This word can be no sooner out, but there’s a 
volley of small shot let fly at me: what! must we trust 
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“a our safety to an undisciplined mob, who never dreamed of 
ad fighting when they undertook the service ; who are not in- 
‘d ured to the fatigue of a camp, or ever saw the face of an ene- 
1e 


my? And then they magnify mercenary troops,’ as if there 
ly was an intrinsic virtue in a red coat, or that a raggamuffim, 


aa trom robbing of henroosts, in two campaigns could-be cud- 
al geled into a hero. Though I must confess the conduct of 
‘A the court in industriously enervating this force, doés in 
MF some measure justify their objections: for the detestable 
a policies of the last reigns were with the utmost art and’appli- 
cation to disarm the people, and make the militia useless, to 
a countenance a standing army in order to bring in popery 
1 and slavery ; and if any methods were proposed to make’it 
U more serviceable, the court would never suffer them to be 
D- debated ; and such officers as were more zealous in exerci- 
VS sing their companies than others, were reprimanded, as if they 
OF designed to raise a rebellion. And now the worthy patriots 
y- ofthis reign are taking advantage of the traitorous neglect 
gh and infamous policies of the last. But why may nota mi 
ts litia be made useful? Why may not the nobility, gentry, 
ed and freeholders of England be trusted’ with the defence of 
il | their own lives, estates and liberties, without having guar- 
ty dians and keepers assigned them ? And why may they not 
| defend them with as much vigour and courage as mercenar- 
P- [ies who have nothing to lose, nor any other tie'to engage 
all their fidelity, than the inconsiderable pay of ‘six — a 
to 


| day, which they may have from the conqueror ? 

yY &§ Why may not the laws for shooting in crossbows' be 
| changed into firelocks, and a competent number of them 
be kept in every parish for the young men to exercise with 
by on holidays, and rewards offered to the most — to 
stir up their emulation? 

a Why may not the whole militia of England be reduced 
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to sixty thousand, and a third part of those kept by turns in 
constant exercise ? 

Why may not a man be enlisted in the militia till he-be 
discharged by. his master, as well as in the army till he be 
discharged by his captain? And why may not the'same 
horse-be always sent forth, unless it can be made appear he 
ig dead or maimed? 

Why may:not the: private soldiers of the army, when 
they are, dispersed in the several parts of the Kingdom, 
besent to the militia ? And why may not the inferior officers 
of the army-in some proportion command them ? 

I say, these and other like things may be done, and 
some of them are done in our own plantations, and the 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, as also in Poland, Switzer- 
dand, and the country of the: Grisons ; which are nations 
much less considerable than England, have as formidable 
meighbours, no sea nor fleet to defend them, nothing but 
a militia to depend upon, and yet no one dares attack them : 
and we have seen as: great performances done formerly 
by»the apprentices of London,’ and in the: late war 
by the Vaudois in Savoy, the Miquelets in Catalonia, and 
the militia in Zreland, as can be paralleled in history : and 
soi it would be with. us, if the court would give their 
hearty assistance in promoting this design; if the King 
would appear in person at the head of them, and give 
rewards and honor to. such as: deserve them, we should 
quickly see the young nobility and gentry appear magni- 
ficent in arms and equipage, shew a generous. emu- 
Jation in outvying one another in military. exercises, and 
filace..a noble ambition in making themselves serviceable 
to their country: as anciently the Aehaians. and. Thebans 
from being the most-contemptible nations in Greece, by the 
conduct of: Pelopidas, :Epaminondas, and Philopemen, 
came to have the best disciplined troops and most. excellent 


soldiers in the world. 
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They object, that such a militia as this is a standing 
army, and will be as dangerous, and much more chargeable. 
Fanswer— 

That there can be no danger from an ‘army where’the 
ndbility and chief gentry of England are the commanders, 
and the body of it made up ofthe freeholders, their sons 
and servants; unless we can conceive that the nobility 
and gentry will join in an unnatural design’ to makevvoid 
their own titles to their estates and liberties ::and if/they 
could entertain so ridiculous a proposition, they would’ never 
be obeyed by the soldiers, who will have a respect'to those 
that send them forth and pay them, and to whom they 
must return again when their time is expired. ForifI 
send a man, I will as surely:choose one who shallifight 
for me, as a mercenary ‘officer will choose one that»shall 
fight against me ; and'the late governments are witnesses 
to the truth of this, who debauched the militia more than 
ever I hope to see it again, and yet durst never rely wpon 
them to assist their arbitrary designs ; as we'may remem- 
ber in the Duke of Monmouth’s invasion, their officers 
durst not bring them near his army for fear of'a ‘revolt. 
Nay, the pensioner-parliament themselves turned short upon 
the court, when they expected them to give the: finishing 
stroke to our ruin. 

To the last part of the objection, that this militia will 
be more chargeable than an army; TIanswer, that:since 
(as I suppose) no ‘man proposes wholly to lay them aside} if 
we add the extraordinary expence of maintaining twenty 
thousand men tothe ordinary charge of the militia, ip is 
much more than sufficient to make the latter useful. »sBut 
if ‘this objection were true, it ought not to enter into com- 
petition ‘with the preservation of our laws and liberties ; 
for it is better to give’ a third part of my estate, if it were 
neéessary, than to have all taken from me. 
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And though it should be granted, that a militia is not as 
serviceable as an army kept to constant discipline, yet I be. 
lieve these gentlemen themselves will confess, that sixty 
thousand of them trained as before, are as good as twenty 
thousand of their standing troops, which is the question ; 
for it is impossible to have them both useful at the same time, 
they being as incompatible as broad and clipt money, never 
current together; and therefore the court must depend 
wholly upon a militia, or else they will not depend upon 
them at all. And this by the way may silence that objec- 
tion, that we must keep our army till the militia be disci- 
plined ; for that will never be done whilst the court has an 
army: and the same objection will be made seven years 
hence'as now ; sothat a small army can be of no use to us, 
but to make our fleet neglected, to hinder the militia from 
being trained, and enslave us at home ; for they are too few 
to defend us against an invasion, and too many for the 
people to oppose. 

I dare speak with the greater assurance upon this subject, 
having the authority of as. great men as the world hath 
produced for my justification. Machiavel spends several 
chapters to prove, that no prince or state ought to suf- 
fer'any of their subjects to make war their profession, 
and that no nation can be secure with any other forces 
than a settled ‘militia. My Lord Bacon in several places 
bears his’ testimony against a standing army, and _parti- 
cularly he tells us, that a mercenary army is-fittest to in- 
vadea country, but: amilitia to defend it; because the 
first have estates to get, and the latter to protect. .Mr. 
Harrington hath fowrided his whole Oceana. upon..a 
trained militia; and I have ately. read a French book, 
called a history of the’ politics of France, which ‘says, 
BPnfin si on veut ruiner Les Anglois it suffit de les-obliger 
a tenir des troupes sur pied.’ Nay, 1 believe no author 
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ever treated of a free government, that, did not express 
his abhorrence of an army; for (as my, Lord Bacon 
says) whoever does use them, though he may spread his 
feathers for a time, he will mew them soon after; and 
raise them with what design you please, yet, like the 
West-India dogs in Boccaline, im a little time they will cer, 
tainly turn sheep-biters. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the artillery, of the world 
is changed since some of these wrote, and war is, become 
more a mystery, and therefore: more experience is neces- 
sary to make good soldiers. But -wherein,.does this 
mystery consist? not in exercising a. company, .and obey- 
ing a few words of command; these are mysteries that 
the dullest noddle will comprehend in a: few weeks, 
Nay, I have heard that the modern exercise is much shorter 
and easier than the ancient. But the great improvements 
in war are in regular encampments, fortification, gunnery, 
skilful engineering, &c. These are arts not to be learn- 
ed without much labour, and experience, and are «as 
much gained.in the closet as in the field; and I suppose 
no. man will say, that the keeping standing forces is neces- 
sary tomake a good engineer. 

As to actual experience in war, that is not essential 
either to.a standing army ora militia, as such; but the 
former may be without it, and the latter gain it according 
as they have opportunities of action. *Tis true, at present 
the army hath been trained up in a long war, and hath 
gained great knowledge: but, these men will not be lost 
when they are disbanded, they will be still im England ; 
and if theparliament does give them a gratuity.suitable 
to the servicei they have done their country, they will/be 
ready to resume their arms whenever occasion offers... 

But,L desire,to. know of. these patriots -how comes.an 
army mecessary-.to Our preservation now, and never since 
the conquest before? Did ever the prevailing party in the 
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wars of York.and Lancaster attempt.to keep up a standing 
army to support themselves? No: they had more sense 
than to sacrifice their own liberty, and more honour than 
to enslave their country, the more easily to carry on their 
own faction. Were not the Spaniards as powerful, as 
good soldiers, and as much our enemies, as the French are 
now? Was not Flanders as near us as France? and the 
popish interest in Queen Elizabeth's time as strong as. the 
Jacobite is now ? and yet that most excellent Princess never 
dreamed of a,standing army, but thought her surest em- 
pire was to reign in the hearts of her subjects, which 
the following story sufhciently testifies. When the Duke 
of Alanson came over to England, and for some time had 
admired the riches of the city, the conduct of her govern- 
ment, and the magnificence of her court, he asked her 
amidst so much splendor where were her guards? which 
question she resolved a few. days after as she took. him 
in:her coach through the city, when pointing to the people 
( who received her in crowds with. repeated. acclamations ) 
These, said she, my Lord, are my guards; these have 
their hands, their hearts, and their purses always ready 
at my command : and these were guards indeed, who 
defended her through a long and successful reign of forty- 
four years against all.the machinations of Rome, the 
power of Spain, a disputed title, and the perpetual con- 
spiracies of her own popish. subjects; a security the Ro- 
man Emperors could not boast of with their pretorian bands, 
and their Eastern and Western armies. 

Were not the French as powerful in Churles the second 
and King James's time, as they are after this long and 
destructive war, anda less alliance to oppose them? and 
yet we then thought a much.less army than is now con- 
tended for, a most insupportable grievance 5 ; insomuch 
that in Charles the second’s reign .the grand jury present- 
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ed them, arid the pensioner parliament voted them to be 
a nuisance, sent Sir Jos. W——son to the tower for 
saying, the King might keep guards for the defence of 
his:person, and addressed to have them disbanded. And 
now our apostates would’ make their court by doing what 
the worst parliament ever England saw could not think 
of without horror ‘and confusion. They say the King of 
France was in league with our late Kings, so he is with us; 
and he would have broke it then, if he had thought it 
safe, and for his interest as much as now. Biit they say we 
have more disaffected persons to join with him; which I 
must deny, for I believe no King of England in any. age 
had deservedly more ititerest than the present ; and if during 
such an expensive war, in which we have consumed 60 
much blood and treasure, paid such vast and unequal 
taxes, lost so many thousand ships, and borne a shock by 
recoining our money, which would have torn up another 
nation from its foundation, and reduced it to its ancient 
chaos, when most couritries would have sunk under the 
misfortune, and repined at their deliverance (as men in 
sickness commonly quarrel with their dearest friends) I 
say, if at that time he had so great and universal an 
interest, there can be no doubt but in times of peace, 
when the people réap the fruits of that courage and conduct 
he hath shewn in their defence, he will be the most beloved 
and glorious Prince that ever filled the English throne. ~ 

I will make one assertion more, and then conclude this 
discourse, viz. That the most ‘likély way of restoring 
King James, is maintaining a standing army to keep him 
out. 

For the King’s safety stands upon‘a rock whilst” it 
depends upon the solid foundation of the affections of the 
people,: which is°never to be shaken till ’tis as evident 
as the sun inthe ‘firmamént, that there is’a formed 
design to overthrow our laws and liberties; but if we 
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keep a standing army, all depends upon the uncertain 
and capricious humours of the soldiery, which in all 
ages have produced more violent and sudden revolutions, 
than ever have been known in unarmed governments : 
for there is such a chain of dependence amongst them, 
that if two or three of the chief officers should be dis- 
obliged, or have intrigues with Jacobite mistresses; or 
ifthe King of France could once again buy his pensioners 
into the court or army, or offer a better market to some 
that are in already, we shall have another rehearsal revo- 
lution, and the people be only idle spectators of their own 
ruin. And whosoever considers the composition of an 
army, and doubts this, let him look back to the Roman 
Empire, where he will find, out of twenty six Emperors, 
sixteen deposed and murdered by their own armies ; 
nay, half the history of the world is made up of ex- 
amples of this kind: but we need not go any farther 
than our own country, where we have but twice kept 
armies in times of peace, and both times they turned 
out their own masters. The first under Cromwell, ex- 
pelled that parliament under which they had fought suc- 
cessfully for many years ; afterwards under General Monk 
they destroyed the government they before set up, and 
brought back Charles the second, and he afterwards dis- 
banded them: lest they might have turned him out again. 
The other instance is fresh in every one’s memory, how 
King James's army joined with the prince of Orange, now 
our rightful and lawful King. And what could have been 
expected otherwise from men of dissolute and debauched 
principles, who call themselves soldiers of fortune? who 
make murder their profession, and enquire no farther into 
the: justice of the cause; that’ how they shall be paid; 
who must be false, rapacious and cruel in their own de- 
fence. For having no other profession, or subsistence to 
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depend upon, they are forced to stir up the ambition of 
Princes, and engage them in perpetual quarrels, that they 
may, share of the spoils they make. Such men, like 
some sort of ravenous fish, fare best ina storm; and 
therefore we may reasonably suppose they will be better 
pleased with the tyrannical government of the late Kings 
than the mild and gracious administration of his present 
Majesty, who came over to England to rescue us from op« 
pression, and he has done it, and triumphs in it in spite of 
his enemies. 

In this discourse I have purposely omitted speaking of 
the lesser inconveniences attending a standing army, such 
as frequent quarrels, murders and robberies; the destruc« 
tion of all the game in the country; the quartering upon 
public, and sometimes private houses; the influencing 
elections of parliament by an artificial distribution of quar- 
ters; the rendering so many men useless to. labour, and 
almost propagation, together with a much greater de- 
struction of them, by taking them from a laborious way 
of living to a loose idle life; and besides this, the inso- 
lence of the officers, and the debaucheries that are com- 
mitted both by them and their soldiers in all the towns 
they come in, to the ruin of multitudes of women, dis. 
honour of their families, and ill example to others; and 
a numerous train of mischiefs besides, almost. endless to 
enumerate. ‘These are trivial as well as particular grievan- 
ces in respect cf those I have treated about, which strike 
at the heart’s blood of our constitution, and therefore J 
thought these not considerable enough to bear a part ina 
discourse of this nature: besides, they often procure their 
own remedy, working miracles, and making some men 
see, that were born blind, and impregnable against all the 
artillery of reason ; for experience is the only mistress..of 
fools : a wise man will know a pike will bite, when he sees 
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his teeth, which another will not make discovery of but 
by the loss of a finger. 

What I have said here against standing armies, I would 
have understood of such as are the instruments of tyranny 
and their country’s ruin, and therefore I need make no 
apology to our own which was raised by the consent of 
the parliament in this just and necessary war, and next 
under God and our great and glorious deliverer, have by 
their bravery and conduct preserved our liberties, and the 
protestant religion through Europe. For ifin future reigns 
any designs should be levelled against our laws, we may 
be assured these men would’be discarded, and others pro- 
moted in their rooms who are fit for such arbitrary pur- 


Nor do I think it reasonable that our army should be 
ruined by that peace, which by their courage and fidelity 
they have procured for their country ; and I doubt not 
but the generosity and gratitide of the parliament will 
give them a donative equal to their commissions, which, 
when the foreignersiare paid and sent home, will amount 
to no extraordinary sum; at most it is but supposing the 
war to have six months’ longer continuance, which is an easy 
composition for the charge of keeping them. But if there 
are any gentlemen amongst.them who think we can no 
otherwise express our gratitude, but by signing and sealing 
our own ruin, I hope we shall disappoint their expecta- 
tions, and not give the world* occasion to tell so foolish 
a story of us, as that we turned to grass one of the most 
powerful monarchs in the~world for breaking our laws, 
that we have maintained an eight years’ war at the expence 
of forty millions of money, and the blood of three hundred 
thousand men, to justify the glorious action we have 
done; that by it we preserved all Europe besides, and 
lost our own liberties ; at least I hope it shall not be said 
we consented to it. 
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PREFACE. 


Tw the following pages I have endeavoured to express the feelings 
of an Irishman, at seeing the character of my country lowered, 
and its interests sacrificed by the vulgar ambition of a few very 
unworthy individuals, who have taken every opportunity of giving 
a most conspicuous publicity to sentiments not more remarkable for 
the astonishing ignorance which they betray, than for the frightful 
audacity with which they are put forward. If I have succeeded in 
giving a just representation of the light in which these men are 
viewed by the sober and rational part of their countrymen, I hope 
the imputation which I have frequently had the mortification to 
hear cast upon our literature-and our loyalty will no longer be in- 
sisted on by impartial enquirers. As I have merely glanced at 
Catholic Emancipation it may not be superfluous to preface a few 
observations on the present state of that important question. 

The advocates of Emancipation, in this country, may be divided 
into two classes. First, those who.wish for that measure merely as 
it may be supposed to forward the separation of this country from 
Great Britain. Secondly, those who imagine that the measure 
would serve the country ; without, at the same time, having any 
tendency to endanger British connection. Of these it may be ob- 
served, that the former have diminished, and the latter increased 
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rapidly within the last twenty years. ‘Phe opponents of Emanci- 
pation may also be divided into two classes; to which the 
same observation is applicable. First, those who are absolutely and 
unequivocally against ever conceding their claims to the Catholics : 
and who imagine that there is something in the genius of their 
religion incompatible with the well-being of the constitution in 
church and state as established at the revolution. Secondly, those 
who acknowledge that there will come a time when their claims 
may be safely conceded to the Catholics, without any danger either 
to the church or state: and who, although they admit that the 
genius of the Catholic religion was, originally, irreconcileably hostile 
to such a civil and religious constitution as ours, yet maintain that it 
has been so mitigated by the character of the government, and the 
operation of those liberal principles, to the influence of which it has 
been so long exposed, that it is chimerical to entertain any apprehen- 
sions that it can, in future, be formidable to our liberties. It will 
be observed that this class do not so much dispute the policy of the 
measure itself, as the propriety of the time when it should be adopt- 
ed. They think that government should wait until they have proofs 
somewhat more satisfactory than are at present to be found, of the 
improvement and loyalty of the Irish Catholics, before they adopt 
a measure which must so materially aiter the condition of so impor- 
tant a member of the British Empire. But as soon as ever it is 
ascertained that the Catholic body are affectionate in their attach- 
ment to the British Gpvernment, that moment it will be expedient 
to grant them Emancipation. It is, indeed, replied to this, that the 
improvement of the Catholics in this country, has been considerably 
retarded by reason of the disabilities under which they labor: and 
that to remove these would be the most expeditious mode, not 
merely of tranquillising their political discontent, but of raising their 
moral respectability. ‘The objectors are, however, of opinion that 
there is a certain point of improvement which must be passed, 
before the best affections of the Catholics can be gained over by any 
concessions, to the true interests of these countries, as at present 
connected. If a large property be suddenly conferred on an unedu- 
cated man, at an early period of life, he may waste it in riot and 
dissipation. If withheld, until years and experience shall have 
rendered him more fit for the rational enjoyment of it, it may prove 
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not only a benefit to himself, but a blessing to his country. The 
objectors coneeive that.this observation is, in some measure, appli- 
cable te,,the concession of their claims to the Catholics : and that 
they. may be,granted.so.early as to frustrate any good effects which 
might be expected from eonceding them at a more seasonable junc. 
ture,..i: They chink,it, unwise to entrust a people filled with religious 
bigotry..and .national. regentment,. with. any additional portion of 
pawer, while their understandings are as yet darkened by ignorance, 
and. while. it is unlikely that they will form correct notions concern- 
img the,real, interests, of their:country. At the same.time they are 
teady: to. acknowledge and extol the policy.of admitting these peo- 
ple.into the fullest participation in constitutional privileges, when- 
ever, it shall. be unequivocally ascertained that their prejudices against 
aprotestant government have been. sufficiently allayed, and that the 
advantages of British connection are,thoroughly appreciated by them. 
Te, these views of the objecting party the Catholic advocates have 
replied. with much cant and:declamation, I shall not at present 
stopi.to- examine whether, or, in. what degree, the yiews above 
alluded to may be considered correct... But that.they have not been 
met) with fairness, or examined with.coolness by the majority of 
those .who have been loudest in their clamour for the Catholics, 
will,I «thinks be acknowledged by every impartial reader. Earl 
Grey; the. Maxquis, Wellesley, and..Mr. Plunket, are amongst 
the-most distinguished of their parliamentary advocates.who have 
disqussed the question,of Emancipation. like statesmen. Most of 
the ,ethers .haye shad xecougse,.cithcr tp miserable, sophistry, or 
wretehed declamation., And. the misforsune;of this has been, that 
inateed. of that.calm, andsextensive, and enlightened survey of the 
subject which every man of.an enlarged; understanding should aim 
atseach party have been content with.teplying to the narrow and 
illiberal. objeations of, their adversaries ; 3 asvif the refutation of these 
inyalved the establishment of. pripciples perhaps equally erroneous. 
Thus, it is asserted:by.one party, that jt is dangerous to grant Eman- 
sipation to the Catholics,,because. they. are disaffected to the govern- 
ment., It is triumphantly replied by the other, that, whatever may 
have, been, the. sentiments of,Catholies in former times, they are not, 
a& present, disaffected. tothe. government; and, numerous instances 
ase, produced, in which, under. dificult circumstances, they main- 
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tained an unshaken allegiance. Now this is quite satisfactory as afr 
answer to the objection which had been grounded on the present dis- 
affection of the Catholics. But it is by no meanis satisfactory as a 
reason for immediately granting them Emancipation. Because 
although it cleagly ascertains that the Catholics are not disaffected 
to the government ; it by no means ascertains how they are affected 
towards it. And we cannot therefore, from this circumstance, con+ 
clude that their attachment to the existing establishments would be 
increased, by such a repeal of legislative enactments as wouldiena 
ble thent more effectually to dispute their authority. To ascertain 
a point of this kind, is, I take it, an exceedingly difficult task ; and 
one for which none are less fitted than shallow and impertinent 
declaimers. The foundation of any wise decision on this subject 
must be laid on a calm and discriminating observation of the state 
of society : such a one as would afford ample scope to the profoundest 
researches of a Montesquieu or a Hume : and the light and flippant 
and frivolous declamations of school-boy orators, or bigotted parti- 
zans, are surely, on such a subject, to be little regarded. Such, at 
least, are the sentiments of by far the most numerous and respect- 
able portion of those who oppose the claims of the Catholics. They 
think, moreover, that the condition of these people is, by no means, 
so deplorable as is represented; that they are at present experien- 
cing the protection of law, and the enjoyment of liberty and proper- 
ty; and that the only species of persecution to which they are sub- 
ject, is that modern one which Swift facetiously denominates 
“ The want of power.” They imagine that the Catholics may en- 
dure a privation of this kind, without much discontent, until it 
shall seem wise to the legislature to ‘adopt a more liberal policy 
towards them ; and, in the mean time, instead of repining at the 
advantages which their protestant fellow subjects at present possess, 
endeavour to console themselves with reflecting on the superiority 
of their own constitution, above what it must have been if their an- 
cestors under James the second had been successful. 

Now I would by no means be understood either to adopt or to 
reject the foregoing view of this important question. I mean to 
pronounce nothing categorically upon it. It is sufficient for me 
that it is the view of a prevailing majority against the claims of the 
Catholics : it will be for the advocates of that body to consider what 
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the most likely mode is of diminishing the hostility of such antago- 
nists, or winning them over to their cause. For my part I do not 
think that this end will be best effected by threats, railing, calum- 
ny, ingratitude, misrepresentation, &e. &c. &c. But perhaps I 
may be mistaken : and government may be induced to accede to the 
demands of the swaggering demagogues, for the same reason that 
providence is supposed, by the Algerines, to be propitious to the 
supplications of the Jews, merely to be relieved from their foul 
breath. If this view of the subject should prove correct, most 
of the observations contained in .the following pages must appear 
impertinent’ and unfounded. 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 





Tuers is an opinion, which very generally prevails in- England, 
that civilization has as yet gone on but very slowly in this country, 
and which seems to be justified by nothing more than by the po- 
pularity, which many very faulty productions have obtained 
amongst certain descriptions of people here. Bad taste, it will be 
easily admitted, is no proof of barbarity: for not only the arts 
which heighten the enjoyment of life, but even the severer sciences 
have been known to have made considerable progress amongst 
nations whose ideas on subjects of polite literature were far from 
tefined. But the peculiarities which distinguish the literature, 
and particularly the oratory of the Irish have been thought to 
partake of that mingled character, in which great irregularity is 
compensated by occasional brilliancy, great coarseness and extra- 
ragenes is relieved by occasional pathos and sublimity, and which 
exhibits the boldness and raciness of original conception, but 
reluctantly and imperfectly submittting to those rules of just com- 
position, the violation of which would be offensive to the man 
whose taste has been refined, as their observance would be irk- 
some to the uncultivated barbarian. The speeches of Mr. Curran 
have been considered by many abundantly illustrative of this ob- 
servation. With great power of moving the passions and fixing 
the attention of his audience, that gentleman, I will venture to 
say, has sacrificed even his own notions of good writing, to the 
forwardness of an unchastiged imagination, and the gratification of 
an exasperated sensibility. Nor is it alone by a coarseness of 
imagery, and an ostentatious glare of fancy that this writer offends. 
He sometimes ventures to expatiate on topics of general policy 
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with all the confidence and temerity of Burke, without possessing 
either the searching sagacity, or the bold and comprehensive grasp 
of mind by which that eminent man was so distinguished. Asa 
dialectician Mr. Curran is often subtle and acute. But he posses- 
ses. no. deep thought ; no commanding reason. The poetry of his 
speeches is often excellent, the politics, execrable. Indeed it ap- 
pears strange that one so highly gifted in other respects, should be 
$0 totally destitute of those higher intellectual requisites, which 
could alone render such an ascendancy as he is capable of acquiring 
available for any good purpose. But it sometimes happens that 
strong feelings and.brilliant, fancy are accompanied by.a weakness 
of understanding ;, or rather are the causes why the understanding 
may not be sufficiently improved. And where this takes place the 
mind is driven upon a devious and eccentric course of action, in 
which its higher faculties are only likely to lead it more astray ; 
but which is much more sure to draw the gaze and excite the 
wonder of the vulgar than if its motions were determined by the 
more appareut laws of a presiding intelligence. 

It.is not my intention at present to enlarge, more fully on Mr. 
Curran’s merits as an orator. Suffice it to say, that with genius suf- 
ficient to command distinction any where, Ireland seems to be the 
Theatre where talents such as his may be exhibited to most ad- 
vantage. He has no prétensions whatever to the character of a 
statesman. And whilst his countrymen, proverbially warm-hearted 
and generous, are, disposed to cherish, with enthusiastic fondness, 
every indication of yigor and ability, they have not as yet arrived 
at that fastidious refinement. of taste which would lead them’ to 
observe, with any. very great severity, on the blemishes and absur- 
dities, with which that may be united, 

,, But though the charges of irregularity, and extravagance that 
have been made against the oratory of Mr. Curran are, in a great 
degree,, well founded, ,it may be doubted whether the conclusions 
that have been drawn,from them, with respect to our imperfect 
civilization, are true to the extent that has been alleged. This, at 
least, is certain, that the.prevalence of a very vicious style of, elo- 
quence, ,to which the, speeches of Mr. Curran, have chiefly given 
rise, maybe fully, accounted for without, having recourse to any 
supposition that would reduce us, im point, of improvement, below 
our,neighbours. . This eloquence is addressed to a ¢lass of persons 
who, are not very competent judges of its merits; who are as nu- 
merous perhaps in England. as, in Ireland; and quite-as ready to 
applaud whatever may seem to.favor,the political principles which 
they, have. adopted, tt is.cried up by news-papers many of which 
are gonducted .by. the orators themselves, or their immediate 
friends, But what aboye all other things contributes to continue 
the popularity of these people, is, that they are opposed to-an 
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educated and constitutional party who are sufficiently confident in 
their own strength, and who regard the absurdity and malevo- 
Jence of their talentless and illiberal adversaries more with sorrow 
than with anger. ‘The learning, the probity and the property of 
the county ate so decidedly on their side, that they cannot be per- 
suaded of the necessity for making any actual opposition’'to a 
system of slander so'vile, and a species of intemperance so absurd 
as must, in the end, frustrate their own objects. But it requires 
so little learning, and ‘so small a share of taste to discover the 
falsehood,’ and be offended at the extravagance which abounds in 
what has been impudently denominated Irish eloquence, that mafiy 
are surprised how even the commonest news-writers-can ‘pass them 
over without animadversion. Neither would they, if the’ orators 
had not adopted their own cause. Just imagine Mr. Phillips; for 
instance, defending any unpopular measure of the government, 
and is there any probability that all the GLARING errors at least of 
his most tumid eloquence would not be successfully exposed ?' It 
is quite incredible in that case that his speeches must not be dis- 
covered to be as cold and as heartless as they are evidently irratio- 
nal and absurd. Indeed I could as soon conceive a newspaper 
critic mistaking Tom Thumb for a'real Tragedy, as seriously as- 
cribing to’ the speeches of ‘Mr. Phillips a particle of genuine 
eloquence. 

I am persuaded that the ¢haracter of this country has suffered 
morte from the spurious pretensions of its political ‘agitators*than 
we at home are apt to’believe. ‘The silent pity and indifference 
with which they are regarded by all the better ‘sort ‘of. persons,’ is 
either not perceived, or construed into a kind of acquiescence in 
their claims, which must greatly detract from our moral and politi- 
cal’ respectability. When the speeches of such’a gentleman’as 
Mr. Phillips are ostentatiously set forth. in the news-papers, ac- 
companied by columns of panegyric, and purporting to have’been 
delivered with unbounded applause, it is impossible that they must 
not be considered in some measure characteristic of the people: 
It is impossible that those who know us only through the medium 
of news-papers must not conceive us; according to the character’of 
these speeches, either wise or foolish, virtuous or vicious,’ barbar- 
ous or civilized. A few discerning persons may, perhaps, ‘perceive 
the unfairnéss of such an inference: But the majority of ‘those 
who tread such speeches must entertain opinions of our-ignorance 
and barbatism which rarely meet with any effectual refutation. 
Magee, Dunn, Bushe, and Burrowes, the men who in this cotin- 
try really shed a Justtéon their respective professions, and’ who 
would be willingly recognized as the’ legitimate representatives of 
its talent and literature, are so unostentatiously occupied in théir 
several pursuits ‘that little is heard or known ‘about them’ beyond 
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the theatre of their actual exertions, Plunkett, indeed, appears oc- 
casionally in Parliament. But he is rather looked upon as a splen- 
did exception to the rule by which we are judged of, than as afford- 
ing any solid objection to its general validity. And the astonishing 
effect which he produces is heightened, no doubt, by the conside- 
ration that talents such as his should have been brought to such per- 
fection in a country where the bulk of the peSple are as yet so un- 
improved, and where even the better sort are but struggling through 
the bewildering mists of an imperfect civilization. Since, then, 
the character of the country is in some measure at the mercy of 
the popular orators, it becomes the bounden duty of every man, 
who has a proper respect for the national honor, or an equitable 
regard for the national interest, to lose no opportunity of rebutting 
the calumnies with which we are assailed; and to be convinced that 
the witless politicians, whom his pity has so often protected from 
the severity of his contempt, are no longer innocent in proportion 
to their insignificance ; but that they possess, in the very impunity, 
by which they should be disgraced, 2 power of doing the country 
more signal mischief, than could possibly result from the darkest 
designs of more talented incendiaries. 
The people of England never will measure the degree of political 
with which it might be advisable to entrust us, by any 
other standard than the degree of improvement which we may ma- 
nifest in our politics and morality. Of the wisdom of increasing 
our power, in order to effect this improvement, they never will be 
persuaded. Not only so long as we actually are, but so long as we 
are suspected to be either incapable of profiting by, or liable to 
abuse the blessings of constitutional liberty, so long, we. may be 
assured, they will be withheld from us. In a victorious country, 
the progress of mind is often outstripped by the progress of liberty. 
But. when a conquered country looks up for any improvement in 
her condition to 2 victorious one, the progress of liberty is general- 
ly posterior to the progress of mind. people must not only be 
sensible of the advantages for which they are seeking ; but, what 
is extremely mortitying to national vanity, they must also be con- 
vinced that these advantages could be derived so fully in no other 
way: that they are preferable to any-which could have flowed from 
their separate and independent existence, and would be an e 
recompense for their previous humiliation, It is thus alone that 
that identity of mterest could be manifested which would justify a go- 
vernment in taking off those restraints which might before have been 
found necessary to bridle a spirit of disaffection. And until the 
conquered country shall not only. have actually submitted to the 
existing government, but cordially recognised itas the source of bles- 
sings which it could not otherwise expect to enjoy, no such since- 
rity of reconciliation can be presumed between them as would give 
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the victorious country a sufficient security, that any additional pri- 
vileges which it might be disposed to yield might not be abused to 
its disadvantage. To bring these considerations home to ourselves — 
A large party in this country took part with the abdicated monarch 
at the period of the revolution. They were, fortunately for the in- 
terests of religion and liberty, defeated, deprived of their constitu. 
tional privileges, and a monopoly of political power was established 
in favor of those who had continued unshaken tn their allegiance 
to the Constitution. This was done in order the more effectually: 
to disable the offending party from effecting that mischief secretly 
or treacherously, which they had: failed to accomplish by force; of 
arms in the field but which, i¢ was supposed, they, were by no. 
means the less disposed to in their hearts, because they had been 
frustrated in their traitorous intentions. Well: a century of priv 
vation elapses, and the descendants of people’ begin to see their: errors 
They begin to see the barbarism and tyranny of that vege for 
which their ancestors had so stupidly fought ; and to sighafter the 
advantages of that constitution which these misguided men would 
have subverted. They look with horror upon the absurd. bigotryy 
which involved their country in civil war; and are persuaded.of 
the intrinsic superiority of that order of things which dates its com- 
mencement from the period of the revolution. Now, under these 
circumstances, the only question with government ought to be, the 
extent and the sincerity of this persuasion. If they have good reas 
son to believe these people sincere in their detestation of the prin 
ciples of the Irish rebellion, and cordial in their attachment to .the 
existing government, it may be advisable to mitigate, in a conside+ 
table degree, if not finally to abolish, the obnoxious restri¢tions. 
If they see that such good principles prevail in any considerable 
degree, it would be highly advisable that all factious distinctions 
should be as much as possible removed, in order to facilitate thei 
general reception. Nothing prevents the good sense of a high spie 
rited and susceptible people from operating, in a salutary way, upon 
their conduct, so much as the shame of being supposed to abandony 
from interested motives, the errors or the prejudices of their ances 
tors. It behoves a good government, therefote, to be critically 
aware of the time when this good sense is beginning to operate, in 

order that it may be enabled to assist its influence, by removing:all 
" cause for that false shame, which is no dishonorable ingredient.in 
the character of apeople. But how is a government, residing at-a 
distance, to know when this change is beginning to-take place, if 
not by the public proceedings which receive the sanction of this 
disfranchised portion of the community. How is it to judge,of 
their fitness for a more equal participation in constitutional, priviles 
ges, if not by the advocates whom they adopt, and the principles 
which they manifest in their public meetings ?. But if their debates 
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be conducted with a tone of asperity not only not conciliatory, but 
absolutely libellous ; if their advocates consist of men not only not 
distinguished for :talent or constitutional feeling, but in whom a 
want of talent is compensated by an ill-concealed antipathy to Bri- 
tish connection; if, putting their principles out of the question, 
the absolute folly manifested by those.men rendered it almost incre- 
dible that they should be chosen, by any respectable or well-ordered 
community to treat with a government on their behalf; if they had 
repeatedly proved themselves, in the eyes of all discerning persons, 
utterly and absolutely unworthy of confidence, not merely as poli- 
ticians, but as men; not merely as patriots, but as gentlemen ; 
and were nevertheless aha in the confidence of those whose 
cause they affected to plead, is it possible that government could 
see,, in sucha people, any fitness for a more liberal exercise of po- 
litical power 5 or that their cause could be recommended to a dis- 
cerning legislature by conduct so prepesterously impolitic ? And 
yet has not such been, for a series of years, to all outward appear- 
ance at least, the conduct ofthe.Catholics of Ireland ?_ What means 
had the people of England for knowing that the men who set forth 
the foolish resolutions, and uttered the seditious speeches, were 
not bona fide representing the sentiments of a respectable and talent- 
ed portion of their countrymen ? How could it be conceived, at 
the other side of the water, that these speeches and resolutions 
were only not contradicted because they were despised; that they 
met with no public opposition merely because they met with no pub- 
lic support, except from.the wretched mob from whom their mea- 
sures usually receive the mockery of a sanction? These are facts 
of which the people of England could not have been sufficiently 
aware ; and an opinion has accordingly prevailed amongst them that 
the standard of loyalty and polities in this country has been taken 
from the speeches of the catholic orators; an opinion which, if true, 
justify almost any, severity of restraint which could be impo- 

sed; because it would prove us pot only. unfitted for, but unworthy 
of freedom, We-who reside at home know how wrong it is to 
entertain such an. opinion, “We know how wrong it is, for instance, 
to set down Mr. Phillips as affording .a fair. specimen of the -elo- 
uence, Mr, O’C » of the loyalty, or Mr..O’G » of 
hee Jearning of Ireland. ‘We. can also account for the forbearance, 
(culpable, indeed, when we consider its consequences,) to which 
these.men are indebted for their importance. .We know, besides, 
How earnestly the cuoning ones amongst them deprecate the suc- 
cess of their own measures, We know how much their. conse- 
quence depends upon. keeping the question of emancipation undeci- 
ded, We-therefore are at no.Joss to account for what Mr. Curran 
has aptly, denomjnated the apery of legislation.by which this coun- 
try has been disgraced, without supposing that it represents the 
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genuirie sentiments of the people. We know the bulk of the catho+ 
lic body to be' sober, loyal, patriotic, and increasing in intelligerice 
every day. We know that the turbulent and seditious amon 
them do not bear the same proportion to the people at large that the 
Luddites do to the people of England § and that the ‘moral strength 
of the catholic body is so decidedly favorable to British connection, 
that no apprehension need beentertained of any event that could 
interrupt it. We know that all the turgid and declamatory elo- 
quence, in which so many ‘wild schemes are darkly intimated, when 
considered’ attentively, signifies absolutely nothing: and that the 
people of England have been frequently misled by understanding lite- 
rally what the Irish Orators are pleased to denominate figuresof speech. 
All this is perfectly plain tothose who are competently informed about 
the affairs of Ireland. Aind in this country a man would be looked tip- 
on as a novice, indeed, in politics, if he affected to think otherwise. 
But we should consider that this is not the appeatance which things 
have to those who reside at a distance ; who caft hear only the noise 
and the turbulence of the agitators, but are unable to perceive the 
silent progress of improvement both in politics and’morality, Which 
is going on amongst the people. It is impossible for them, ‘there- 
fore, not to ‘entertain’ fears for the tranquillity of the country, which 
a knowledge of the real state of the case is only necessary to prove 
unifounded:: and an opinion of the consequence of Irish dema 
which ‘a true descriptién’ of their characters would easily’ convert 
into a séritiment much more comical than complimentary.” "With 
such a persuasion on their minds it cannot’ be expected that they 
_ should cease to regard us with’an’ unnecessary degrée of jealousy = 
or that they could feel that confidence which ‘would be ‘absdlutely 
necessary to justify them in making any liberal concessions of ton- 
stitutional privileges to the'Catholics of Irélarid.’ But to whom are 
we indebted for this? To our agitators—To our fattious, de: 
ing, illiberal agitators.’ ‘Many of them met f neither’ rank,” 
talent, nor property,’ nor respectability’: whont it costs nothing to 
sacrifice the character of the countty to the misérable ambition of 
afriving at a distinction, which is really as’ degrading in its nature, 
as the means of obtaining i aré unprin¢ipled and absurd. ~~ 

It is folly for the Catholics to imagine the ‘parliament ‘will’ be 
intimidated into’ a ‘compliatice’ with" their ‘demands’ ‘or’ that the 
ptivileges for which they aré contending will ever be surtendered to 
them by capitulation. ‘They talk much’ of thei physical strength ; 
of their'relative importance ui the empire ; of the brave nien of 
their persuasion who have crowded itito his Majesty’s’ fleets ‘and 
armies ; and intimate ay’much as that these will withdraw them- 
selves from the service of their king ‘and’ country, if goverriment 
should any longer defer their emaricipation. ‘Now this 8”. all «so 
very foolish, anid so very wicked, that one does not know how 
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seriously, to reply to it. It must be observed, however, that no 
where is the gross stupidity of such an insinuation better under. 
stood than in Ireland. It is hard to suppose how those who 
utter such sentiments can be actuated by any other motive than 
a desire to inflame the minds of the people of England against us, 
and to’bring down the contempt of every man of sense and feeling 
upon their cause and their country. Fortunate is it, therefore, 
that the public mind is sufficiently enlightened at the present day 
to distinguish the merits of the cause from the folly and intemper- 
ance of the advocates; and that parliament will not, in its wisdom, 
reject a good measure, because it may happen to be badly re- 
commended: But does it not occur to these people, that the Irish 
Catholics are at present enjoying a degree of liberty and security, 
which they will not easily = spe to risque, by the hope of 
any’ precarious privileges which they ‘could snatch in the scramble 
of a revolution ? Even if the lower orders of the Irish Catholics 
were absurd enough to renounce their allegiance to the British 
government, do ‘these men ever ask themselves where they 
could possibly find leaders? Can they be preposterous enough to 
7 that they could select from the educated classes of society 
at the present day, as many respectable and talented persons as 
would be necessary to organize an insurrection. Thank ‘heaven, 
things are happily changed from what they were twenty years ago. 
Thank heaven, the rank and the intellect of the country have become 
so thoroughly ‘sensible of the full measure of guilt which they 
must incur; by abetting so atrocious a measure, that the most 
timorous havé lost any apprehension of danger to the constitution 
from such a causé, and a sense of interest has at length become 
sufficiently strong to secure the allegiance of this country, upon 
the continuance of which it would be very absurd én any ‘statesman 
to speculate from mere motives of gratitude and affection. As to 
the slanderous imputation upon the loyalty of our catholic soldiery, 
it may be sufficient to observe, that they entered into his Majesty's 
service with a full knowledge of the disabilities under which they 
laboured ; and that nothing has since occurred to cause any altera- 
tion in those’ sentiments of affection for his government, which 
they have'attested by the solemnity of an oath, and are bound to 
cherish by the honour of a soldier—Oh! but it seems these men 
have fought, and bled, and conquered for their country. ‘They 
have raised Great Britain by their victories to the highest pitch of 
glory. And, it has been triumphantly asked, if they accomplished 
such things in a state of bondage, what must they not have accom- 
plished if they had been free? Now this is a fair specimen not 
only of the logic, but of the rhetoric of the catholic orators. But 
eveti to'this, ‘we may in our turn reply, by asking, what could our 
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gallant armies do more than they have done? Could they have 
been more brave in battle? Could they have been more moderate 
in victory? Oh! let them always be a0 as valiant as they have 
hitherto proved themselves, and we shall be well satisfied. Is 
there a quarter of the world that does not resound with their 
praise? In India, in Egypt, in Italy, in Spain, in Holland, in 
America, have they not upheld the honour of their king and coun- 
try, and covered themselves with glory? Not more fruitless than 
wicked is it in the agitators to endeavour to disseminate the 
of discontent amongst our brave and high-minded soldiery. Their 
most splendid services have been performed at times when the din 
of treason was ringing in their ears, and sedition was standing erect 
with expectation of some disastrous event which might reduce their 
country’s grandeur. Vain, then, is it to expect that they will now 
desert that cause in its triumph, which they could never be seduced 
to abandon in its day of peril and distress. Or that when the 
honour of their country has become associated with the glories.of 
their profession, they will turn their backs upon the one, and draw 
their swords upon the other—that they will renounce those .prin- 
ciples in the tide of their prosperity, which they so gloriously mani- 
fested under circumstances of difficulty and discouragement, to the 
consternation of their enemies, and the astonishment of the. world. 
But if there could possibly be any ties upon the fealty of our 
catholic soldiery stronger than those of plighted honour. and sworn 
allegiance, we have them. They have served much abroad. They 
have travelled into catholic countries. They have witnessed the 
degree of toleration which was there extended to those professing a 
different faith. "They have seen even the favored subjects of these 
countries languishing under a tyranny the most ruthless and ime 
tolerable ; and they , Be been enabled to compare their condition 
with that of their own people at home. They have seen..that 
country, which was anciently the favored seat. of science and 
commerce, and chivalry, so reduced by despotism, as almost to 
become a prey to an unprincipled invader. Its people.. weak, 
prostrate, miserable. Its character faded; its resources exhausty 
ed; its energies impaired. Stricken, as it were by a visitation of 
providence, with all that could at once enfeeble and vilify: with 
all that could consummate its physical debility and moral. degra- 
dation. They have seen all this; and far from .coveting the 
blessing of residing under such a government, its example has 
been a practical refutation of the lessons of discontent which t 
had heard ;. and they have blessed God that they have been born 
in a country where, although their religion subjects the great anes 
amongst them to certain political disabilities, the rights of con- 
science are yet respected, and no cruel and inexorable. tribunal 
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exists, which applies torture as a test of truth; where their per- 
sons are protected from arbitrary imprisonment, and their proper- 
ties guarded against rapacious confiscation; where every” reason- 
able.encouragement is given to honourable and lucrative industry ; 
where the, poor man may go forth rejoicing to his labour, and 
xeturn home cheerful and contented, to the peaceful enjoyment of 
his humble earnings ; where he need suffer no debasing prostra- 
sion of spitit in the presence of wealth or power, because, so long 
ashe continues to deserve it, the law is his defence, and a hair of 
this head. dare not be touched with impunity. - 
,.|Strongly, however, as I am impressed with the superior advan- 
in the situation of the Catholics in these countries, to those 
which Protestants enjoy in any Catholic country on-the globe, yet 
‘would J, by no means, be’ understood to object to“that improve- 
meant in their condition which would be effected bythe measure of 
emancipation. _L am not indeed prepared to say that it would be 
adyisable to adopt it just now, in the full extent that has been 
proposed... I am, however, satisfied that’ the time when it may be 
safely adopted is much nearer than would be believed by hosts 
who consider only the tone and the temper of Catholic meetings. 
These meetings, ‘since the secession of the aristocracy, have be- 
come utterly unimportant. They afford no means whatever 
ef judging of the improvement of the people at large. ‘They 
indicate, merely, the very worst principles, which prevail amongst 
the very lowest of the Catholic body ; but afford no means what- 
ever of judging of the, degree of loyalty and intelligence’ which is 
tobe found, thank Heaven, in the country. IF cannot better ex- 
lain what I mean by separating the rabble from the people, than 
observing, that the former have refused ‘to entrust the presenta- 
aon, of their, petition to Mr. Grattan ; would it be believed that the 
Falter could have,done s0? "The shoe-blacks and the coal-porters 
of£Dublin have declared Mr. Grattan unworthy of their confidence ; 
is_it.to be supposed that .the freeholders of that respectable city 
will, therefore, reject him as a°candidate at their next election ? 
uch an event is utterly incredible. We would do well, there- 
He, to.attribute those other measures,“ which seem to emanate 
from. the Eater body, mtn ec likewise, bear the stamp of 
¥ulgarity.and ignorance, to their r cause; and not ¢onfouind 
‘talented &. respectable oli of that sect, Soe are really 
most interested in the pursuit of constitutional ‘ liberty) with 
he cunduet of persons who would’ be'the very last fo’ profit, (if 


» they are at all capable of ptofiting) by the boon of emanci- 


iat may be. expected . that in a publication ‘like this, I should 
adeayour to give some description ‘of that ‘species ‘of eloquence 
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which characterises the catholic orators; and the effect of which, 
indeed, on the character of the country has given rise to the pre- 
ceding observations. ‘This, however, will be noeasy task.’ And if 
the character of the country was not, at every hazard, to be vind 
cated, exclusively of the difficulty of the undettaking, there would 
be insuperable cbjectlons to it, both on the score of reason “and 
humanity. Reason might tell me that it would’ be as, absurd’to 
apply the principles of taste to the productions of such gentlemén 
as Mr. Phillips, as it would be to apply the principles of architée- 
ture to the houses that are erected by children ‘on ‘sand: “And 
humanity might expect that I should behave on such am occasion 
with the philanthropic philosophy of my Uncle Toby}; and ‘Gis- 
miss the idle swarms, which have been quickened into existence’ B 
ardent politics, with the good natured observation with which” He 
dismissed the insect which he detected so andes wh practising 
against the tranquillity of his nose. It is a subject which, teafly, 
one does not know how to treat seriously; and ‘which ‘cannot, 
because of its consequences, be treated with contempt. © Ifthe 
orators were understood to speak merely their own Sentiments, 
and were not conceived to represent the learning and the intellett 
of the country, they never could provoke any acrimotious* Or 
vindictive criticism. But when their conduct has ‘brought dowh 
the imputation of barbarity upon the nation at large, it 4s’ difficult 
not to regard them with sentiments very different, indeed, froth 
such as would be most naturally excited by their personal ‘impors 
tance. Good God! in what a state must that country be, whith 
might be truly charged with all the folly and wickedness that me 
be gathered from the speeches of the’ catholic leaders? Hat 
deplorably destitute of political wisdom? ‘How grossly’ déficiént 
in good taste? How miserably backward in ‘all’ those ‘liberal 
pursuits, which in other countries constitute the embellishment 
of, but which in this country must constitute the preparation for, 
freedom? It is quite astouishing how the 6rators fave ‘contrived 
to exhibit, in the eloquence to which I allude,'so great ‘an agsém- 
blage of faults so heterogeneous. It is, at once, ‘cold and incohe- 
rent ; it is at once feeble and intemperate ; it is at once redundalit 
and obscure. It is exaggeratory, “without being energetic. 
It is declamatory, ‘without being animated. It’ is figtirativey But 
its. figures bear the same relation to genuine éloquente which the 
designs on China bowls do to excéllent painting: “Iw sort, the 
enius of what has been denominated Irish oratory, is fitted neitHer 
for use nor ornament. ' Neither for enlivening what is‘ comiidn- 
place, nor for illustrating what is profound. It exhibits not'fhae 
power of bold.and rapid delineation, nor that stfiking“ant dedisive 
imagery, which we sometiniés firtdy’ to’ so’ 'teniatKable ' a Wepre, 
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amongst savage nations, any more than it displays the luminous 
arrangement, polished diction, and appropriate Tiaposition of fi. 
gures which can only be’expected amongst the more refined ;_ but 
consists altogether in a medley of incongruous metaphors, cold 
conceits; silly antitheses, and absurd allusions, the very least fault 
of which is that they are wholly devoid of grace or propriety ; and 
which, both in their nature and effect, resemble those glaring, 
misty exhalations which sometimes draw the ignorant traveller 
out of his way, but which only serve to indicate, to the better 
informed, the coldness and barrenness of the regions by which 
are surrounded.. 

.» It has often been said, that Mr. Burke was the orator whose 
example has given rise to that spurious kind of eloquence, which 
has been so. common since his day. It cannot, indeed, be denied 
that that great man too often indulged in wild and irregular flights, 
which would be likely to mislead incautious readers. But he 
nee say to his miserable followers, as the wealthy patrician said 
to;his foolish client,’ ‘when he wished to tival him in magnificent 
expence, “ Noli imitari ; Mex opes stultitiam patiuntur ; arcte 
sanum comitem decent.” Rich, indeed, were the stores of that 
genius from which he drew,’ with such unsparing prodigality, the 
treasures of wit and eloquence and philosophy ; and not more abun- 
dant in vanity, than destitute of every requisite of real greatness 
must his wretched: imitators be, if, instead of deriving any com- 
placency from a comparison of themselves with such a man, they 
can see any thing but contrast, or feel any thing but humiliation, 
Since, however, a resemblance between the speeches of Mr. 
Burke and those of certain catholic orators has been much in- 
sisted on, I shall endeavour to sketch an outline of ‘his political 
character, observing what I conceive to be its excellencies and its 
defects with impartiality and freedom. 

Mr. Burke was a man who possessed a greater extent and 
variety of acquirements than, perhaps, any of his co-temporaries ; 
but whose talents were by no means so much improved by culti- 
vation as they might have been. He was ‘a perfect Proteus in 
literature. He was a‘statesman, a critic, am orator, a philosopher. 
And though he attempted nothing in which he was not entitled to 
praise, yet he has been excelled by many in almost every thing 
which he attempted. Many men could be named who have arri- 
yed at-greater eminence in the particular walks in which he occa- 
sionally appeared, by exclusive and unwearied application. But 
few have ever been found who were’ able to sustain so great a 
variety of such difficult characters in so distinguished a manner, 
With -respect both to-his oratory and his philosophy, it may be 
generally remarked, that he v@é more subtle than argumentative ; 
more copious than forcible. And yet his subtlety was unptemedi- 
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tated; and his superfluity, rather the refining of a metaphysical 
mind, than the overflowing of an exuberant imagination. The 
strength of his understanding, and the excursive keenness of ' his 
observation led him, almost instinctively, to the adoption of those 
wise maxims of policy, which other. minds might aay toil for 
through tedious processes of abstract reasoning. But the quick- 
ness of his apprehension and the fertility of Ins invention often 
diverted him ate that patient and cautious scrutiny, by which 
alone a philosopher can ever hope to attain a thorough imvestiga- 
tion of general principles. His oratory, instead of exhibiting the 
classical correctness and the regulated ardour. of an: elegant-and 
cultivated mind, rather displays the buoyant spirit and the.intrac- 
table energy of a great and commanding Genius. .And his philo- 
sophy, though bearing evident marks "1 the same. superior intel- 
lect, must, nevertheless, be acknowledged to be less the result of 
profound and scientific research, than the desultety gleaning of a 
liberal, but unsteady curiosity. 2 

But though neither the writings nor speeches of Mr.. Burke-will 
stand the test of time, yet were they both eminently, calculated to 
be useful at the period when they were spoken and ;published. 
He lived in eventful tumes. He lived at a period when a taste for 
literature was diffusing itself through all ranks of men ;. and when 
the human mind was beginning to awaken from the torpor of cen- 
turies, and to be sensible of the rapid and fatal degeneracyvof 
existing governments. ‘Those alone, who lived in these times, can 
adequately picture to themselves the perils to. which; civilized 
society stood exposed, from the reaction of the principles on which 
it had so long proceeded. The populace were..seized with a 
for legislation, And because the unsuitableness or; absurdity: of 
many existing establishments was perceived, incendiaries indulg- 
ed in the most demoniac ravings against. every. thing which .rested 
on ancient foundations, Kings were tyrants; Priests, deceiverss 
Religion was a mockery ; and the. worship, of. the navinc Gop 
was regarded as an idle superstition, unworthy-the: dignity of crea» 
tures who had been favoured with the light of reason. »Every — 
solemn, every thing sacred, was ridiculed and despised. .‘Tof 
a reverence for the venerable establishments, which: stood a test 
and a memorial of the wisdom of agtiquity, was regarded asa 
vulgar prejudice, which should be seouted by every lover of  free~ 
dom. And to.entertain, any sentimeats of aversion for. the/atro~ 
cious violence with which all schemes of reform were>prosecuted, 
and the horrid and sanguinary proceedings: of those who under~ 
took the work of popular legislation, was to be totally devoid of 
that liberality, which was to effecs,the redemption. andenlighten- 
ment of mankind. Such was the pegiodiduring. which Mr. : 
lived ; and such were the feelings ayd such-the principles against 
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which he had to exert his energies. Had he reasoned coldly ort 
the nature of government, even though possessed of the sagacity 
of Aristotle, and the moral elevation of Plato, under such circum. 
stances he could have effected nothing. Amid the deafening 
uproar of the times, he might have talked for ever without being 
heard, in the soft and gentle accents of philosophy. His reason- 
ings might, indeed, remain for the instruction of after ages: and 
he would, no doubt, have left behind him a more imperishable 
miémorial of his fame. But they would have profited little to 
allay the tumults by which they were occasioned ; and govern- 
ment might be a wreck, and society 2 desert, before the desola- 
ting ravages of the innovator could be arrested in their destructive 
coutse, by the cautious and sober deductions of dispassionate 
fument. His mode of proceeding was, therefore, provideutially 
otherwise. He did not address himself to the reason 
mefely ; he seized upon the passions of the people. He exposed 
the folly and denounced the wickedness of the revolutionary prin- 
ciples, which were abroad, with such keenness of sarcasm and 
sevetity of invective as effectually roused the: most thoughtless toa 
more attentive consideration of their consequences. He represen- 
ted the actual misery which resulted from them in such lively and 
glowing colours as excited every generous sympathy, and interested 
ve friend of humanity in eficcting their Temesiclutidi. And b 
a and splendid, but inaccurate and fanciful portraiture of the 
advantages of regular government, and of the principles on which 
it depends, he’ contrived to give a degree of interest even to the 
venerable usages of antiquity, which diminished, in some measure, 
thie ferocity with which they were assailed ; and threw such a 
lustre around existing establishments, as effectually protected them 
against the empyricism of modern legislation. 
~ Thus did this great man oppose himself, with the energy of one 
inspired, to the first fervours of revolutionary zeal, at a time when 
even uptight and virtuous characters were dazzled by the prospects 
of happiness and liberty which were so confidently anticipated by 
visionary reformers. Is it necessary to offer any further conside- 
rations to show the full contrast in which he stands to our catholic 
agitators; whose conduct has been equally devoid of patriotism 
anid policy ; whose attachment to exploded principles has been 
persevered in to a degree of infatuation; and who have been as 
indefatigable in their endeavours to rouse up and to exasperate 
every bad passion ‘against their country and their cause, as wise 
atid discreet men would be to soothe and to allay them ? It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to perceive how rapidly the authority of these 
men has diminished of late ; and how, in proportion as they be- 
eame talentless and mischievous, they ceased to be respectable or 
important. The public mind has been greatly enlightened since 
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Burke’s day. The deleterious politics by which even the better-sort 
of people were intoxicated, about that time, are now,,confined.to 
the lower orders ; and although this is,an.eyil,. so fat.as.it extends, 
it is not one so intimately affecting the frame, and the structure of 
civil society. It is a disease. which will, ultimately, effect its own 
cure; and.of which atpwauld,be.prepostergus to anticipate t 
natural remedy, , Let, the work of education, ona liberal scale, go 
on. Let the pegple.be. supplied with moral, agd, religious ins 
tion, and. legislators, may confidently trust to, the gesult.. 
even if measureg,of. this kind should be i in a a little 
order, ,are.they,on that account, to,be ,abandoned. . Ip ig Matur 
expect.that the,diffusion ef knowledge will,.at Ansty give rise 
temporary turbulence,..., But itisequally natural to expect,that 
will rapidly. subside,.and be succeeded by, more.tranguil and lt 
tal feelings. Besides, this. turbulence eangot be prevented. 
we would have society .retrograde,,or, were.able to, keep it stationas 
ty. Itis the necessary,consequence of ¢ certain degree,of iaproye- 
ment: and unless we could: prevent, society, from.ever arrivy 
that,, it would,.beidle.to expect am,exemption from the. ey 
which certain stages.of its progtessive state are naturally attens 

ese evils may,,somefimes. appear..extremely formidable. ug 
nature ;..andfar from intimating. the. improvement, seem. to “ 
ten the dissolution, of society... Butesuch appearances, are generally 
contradicted by, the event, ,,.For.even.when, the.yisitationsof 
lar a ok been most severe, they, but ee ee 
tions, of..the Nile,..which.are the. immediate causes.of desol: 
but the remote ones of fertility. «And. all that, the, statesman bag 
to slo,, is,,to.take. carey. like 2 a area that, they 
do.as little mischief..aa possible.,in,,their approach 4,,whilst, he ds 
prepared, to.take advantage,of the. treasures which are..deposited as 
their, — ture; rivew ,thoemud ogonen mam fpore gift bi wit 
rod the-antempeyance. ok. .the ,agitatoss, has beep sonmniean 

Lasatt affected. their own.cause,, .Loyould net howerers beun- 
derstood tolamept.that that.cause has-hitherto, been unsuccessful. 
On.the, contrary at,appears,to.meextremely probable thatyif ithad 
been successful. twenty, ERT CPPS the.so 
would have, been, endangered. .. .Lhose,;therafore, vg 
connection will not lament, that an, eyept has. been retarded, wht 
might have -hazarded us, contipyaneg, : especially, if, there Wasa® 
reasonable. prospegt, that this,event, vquld, in, mpeg cine 1s SRAESE 
ot,,things,, take place, at. a, time,when, the. people should 
fully capableof: profiting by. iri» Aglo, uot) pretend. to 
tune 3, J1Ot. At pEESGHt VERY, ut if, Epanci 
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us spirit of insubordination even than unhappily ; 
and that a unanimity would have prevailed amongst parties, who 
were separated by their religious sentiments, which would have 
rendered their hostility to the last degree formidable, and have 
robably terminated in reducing this country to a dependance on 
rance. Under such a persuasion, therefore, I rejoice that reli- 
gious distinction has been a means of keeping parties in this coun- 
try divided, whose union might have been productive of conse- 
quences much more to be deplored. Nor can I believe that eman- 
cipation would have been a blessing, (no matter how it might 
have, otherwise, improved the condition of the disfranchised class,) 
if it had the smallest tendency to the dismemberment of the empire. 
At present the progress of improvement has wrought a great refor- 
mation on a large class of persons, who would have been formerly 
no wise indis to abet a struggle for separate existence. And 
the friends of British connection amongst the Catholics have, of 
late years, grown so rapidly in numbers and respectability, that 
it t be highly adviseable to repeal those statutes to the severity 
of which they are at present exposed. This, however, is a ques- 
tion which I will not, at present, discuss. Suffice it to say that the 
thost material obstruction which the catholic cause has latterly met 
with, has arisen from the intem e of the catholic leaders. 
We have seen how completely this intemperance is calculated to 
defeat its own ends. It may be interesting to enquire whether it 
aay not be subservient to more extensive and more enlightened 
purposes ; and whether it may not constitute, under the direction of 
providence, a beautiful provision for future improvement. 

When Burke was led, by his ardent mind, to oppose himself to 
the revolutionists, the prevalence of bad principles in these coun- 
triés was such as required the most prompt and energetic resist- 
ance. They were, ~~ that time, nana and imposing; and could 
have been effectually subdued by nothing short of the vigour and 
ability with which om were encou But when their conse- 
quences were more fully seen, and men had time to reason more 
coolly about them, they went rapidly out of. fashion. ‘They con- 
tinued, indeed, to be still received by the thoughtless and dissolute ; 
but were rejected by the generality of those who had any property 
orstake in the country. It did not, therefore, require that much of 
legislative mind should be any longer diverted to the — of 
teprobating their vileness, or of exposing their futility. is had 
already been sufficiently done. They had been dislodged from all 
their strong holds, and could no longer be considered dangerous to 
the security of the empire. And when the illustrious senator last 


mentioned had succeeded in putting his coun on their guard 
against the evils to be ed from and precipitate 


seform, if pushed to the extent that had been proposed, the nation 
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was restored to a degree of quiet which it had long ceased to enjoy, 
and the talents and learning of eminent men were attracted to 
objects of more permanent utility. After the general and indig- 
nant rejection of erroneous and profligate opitiions of government, 
it was natural that. men should be led to more correct and wholes 
some ideas on that subject. I mean, of course, that class of men 
whose situation and habits had qualified them for liberal. enquiry: 
We shall find, accordingly, that subsequent events had a constant 
tendency to rouse the curiosity, and interest the feelings of the 
better sort of persons, whilst they were at the same time caleus 
lated to give a peaceful and sober turn to their political studies, and 
to determine them against engaging in public concerns with cla+ 
mour or violence. ' 
It may seem strange to some that a period of our history should 
be described as peculiarly the era of sober and rational political dis4 
cussion, which has abounded more, perhaps, than any other, with 
arrogant and overweening politicians, and ignorant and vapid 
declaimers. Was there ever, it will be said, a time in which the 
most worthless demagogue could more easily excite a prejudicé 
oo the measures of government ; or in which so small a sharé 
talent or address was necessary to impose upon the people? 
Was there ever a period in which the wildest schemes of eve 
idle speculator were more eagerly received ; or in which the most 
contradictory absurdities have been more confidently and successé 
tully repeated ? Was there ever a period in which party-zeal was 
more regardless of appearances; in which popular advocates ap- 
sam not only having so little pretension to learning or ability; 
so little pretending to spitit or honesty ; in whom the furious 
prosecution of some foolish or pernicious measure has been consi+ 
dered equivalent to virtue, talent, and accomplishments ? All this 
may be very true, but the objector should consider what effect it 
must have on the upper and middle ranks of society ; and whether 
this effect may nabs a directly the contrary to that which it is 
calculated to produce on the lower orders. Let him consider 
whether the clamour and folly with which certain pernicious mea- 
sures have been prosecuted of late, have engaged many of the more 
sober and reflecting part of the community on their behalf; of 
whether the peaceable and enlightened have not been prejudiced 
against such measures, precisely in proportion to the uproar and 
outrage by which they were recommended. The Spartans, we'aré 
told, were accustomed on certain occasions, to make their slaves 
drunk, in order to expose to their children the odious and contempt 
ible condition to which men were reduced by intoxication. Afi 
effect precisely similar has been produced by noisy and unenlight- 
ened-agitators, upon the sober and thinking part of the 
Political fanaticism hasbeen checked by the very excesses of its 
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own extravagance ; and the doctrines of li and equality were 
never less likely to attract the favour of the Herel on educated, 
than when they were producing their most violent effects on their 
Sanguine and inconsiderate supporters. ‘The wisdom and expe. 
diency of certain plans of radical reform, as it has been called, are 
not likely to be felt by the generality of those who know how deli. 
cate.and how complicated a thing the machine of government is, 
and who perceive the temerity and intemperance of the projectors. 
And, how much soever the political discussions which have taken 
place may have discovered the imperfections, or exposed the abusés 
of.che present order of things, the insolence and dogmatism ot 
declaimers on this subject have contributed more, perhaps, than 
any thing else, to protect the country from a remedy which would 
have been worse than the disease; because, under pretence of 
removing causes of grievance, it would have effected a sudden and 
a.vielent alteration in the balance of the constitution. Besides, we 
miust consider that if men of mean talents and scanty information 
had not come forward and obtruded themselves on the public, other 
more respectable and more enlightened persons. would have arisen, 
who might ensure to measures, equally pernicious, a greater degree 
of. success, by a more imposing and circumspect conduct. Witness 
the effect which was produced by the able men who in the 
political world before and, during the great rebellion. success 
which attended the exertions.of Pym and Hampden was no: doubt 
partly. owing to the ignorance of the times ; but it is also in a 

genes saerbable to the energy and ability of these distingulehed 
popular leaders. It is not likely that, at the present day, precisely 
the same effects could be produced by the exertions of even the 
most talented agitators. But many measures might be precipitated 
for which the country is by no means prepared ; and time would 
be lost, and talents wasted in abortive attempts to anticipate that 
excellence which can only be produced ually, and after a lapse 
ef ages.—But, it may be supposed, without the examples of base 
and unworthy demagogues before their eyes, men of intellect.and 
information would stand sufficiently aloof from. any sordid commu- 
nion with the vulgar. This might, probably, be the case with men 
of very refined taste, and very superior intellect. But under ango- 
vernment such as ours persons will never be wanted to take: advan- 
tage of the opportunity so frequently afforded of addressing public 
meetings: and many truly respectable and enlightened.. men are 
only prevented from squandering their talents and.character in this 
way, by the success which they see equally to attend the. exertions 
of those with whom they would disdain to. act,. and consider.it 
humiliating to be connected. The real value of what is called po- 
pular opinion is thus unequivocally manifested,..and they are de- 
termined to a sober and,peaceful prosceution. of those political: stu- 
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dies, which, if they had once engaged in faction, they would never 
have'pursued to a greater extent than might be necessary for some 
party purpose. Look around amongst your educated friends, and 
say, are many of them imposed on by the pretensions of the present 
unworthy candidates for popular favor? Examine them more 
tlosely and ‘say, has their perception of the folly and indiscretion 
with which many populat measures have been pursued of late been 
unattended with that degree of reflection which would render their 
fictions on political subjects more clear and enlightened? I fancy 
in the majority of cases you will find that it has not; and that not 
merely their opinions of men and measures have been corrected by 
experience, but that they have acquired an extent of knowledge, 
and a habit of thinking by which their mode of judging on these im- 
portant subjects lias been sensibly improved. If this be so, ought 
we not to rejoice, that the ignorant intemperance of agitators has 
been the cause of the improvement of better men; and that the 
temporary disturbance to which the demagogue is accessary, 
amongst the lower ordet’s, should be so amply compensated by t 
permanent good which is theteby derived to the mofe educated 
classes of society? ‘ 
Nor should we; in énumerating the benefits of which the illiberal 
agitator is the unconscious instrument, omit the mention of e 
less perceivable, indeed, in their nature, but by no means less im- 
portant or interesting, which are produced on that class of persons 
who are more peculiarly Obnoxious to the influence of a seditious 
eloquence. até called to pursuits more purely intellectual 
than any in which they ‘had ‘previously engaged; and though the 
species of entérthitiment with which’ they are provided may tiot 
$ vety many charms for the educated and well informed, yet 
16 it not without very peculifr attractions for those whose opportu- 
nities of idupkovechdie bate been more circumscribed. To exercise 
the privilege of d@nbuncing Ministers,.exclaiming against public 
mi¢asures, clatiiobring for reforth, &c. &c. is a powerful means of 
exciting a public interest i Occasions: when a cold and ‘a criminal 
apathy might ‘otherwise créep upon a nation, And although at first 
view we are apt tobe offended at the ighdrance, the intemperance, 
or the wickedinéss of those who take ‘advantage ‘of such occasions 
only to ifflamé'the passions, or abuse the honest simplicity of the 
people ; yet'as there is quite a sufficient provision made against a 
mischief whith could ‘arise from this source in the énlightened an 
constitutional feéling of the middle and upper ranks, it may not be 
inexpedient thatthe lower otders should be acted upon in such a 
way, as by interesting their passions, and flattering their vanity, calls 
forth those displays of publi¢ spitit, which give a ‘peculiar tone of 
eniérgy to thieir thouphits, ‘arid’ dégree of liberality to their senti- 
‘ments flot-usually found Compatible with their. mode of existence. 
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It is not wise to object to public pens because they do “4 of- 
ten give rise to very d or philosophical systems of policy. 

is not their pro sah soy t is sufficient Hi they keep iiekae 
mind alive to subjects of ublic concern ; and operate as a check on 
the measures of those who are entrusted with the administration. 
deh I were asked to shew, by any instance, the good effects of such 
s, I could not do so more completely than by pointing out 
the dif difference between the British tradesman, and the abject, crouch- 
ing slave who is accustomed to kiss the rod of a despotic govern- 
ment. All the strength, all the boldness, all the erectness which 
we admire in the character of the former, is attributable, chiefly, 
“to the peculiar modification of the liberty which he enjoys. All the 
feebleness, all the timidity, allthe prostration which we despise in the 
conduct of the latter, is, in like manner, to be traced to the debasing 
influence of the government under which he lives, or rather under 
which he is permitted to drag an existence. There may, no doubt, 
be cases in which it might be necessary to withhold from the lower 
orders any, even the smallest share, of political power. But let any 
circumstances render it expedient to invest them with constituti- 
onal pri re 5 and see how rapidly their conditian will be improved. 
The man before never even ventured to, think of remonstrating 
t the measures of his government, sudden a 

Kind of political Sdn Fie fo aired - ig Mas pty 
inactivity in which € was contented to remain whilst he was un- 
conscious of his importance in the community; and induced to 
exert a degree of moral energy » by which-his character is vindicated 
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eignty, from the responsibility which must press so heavily upon 
them 


I have, perhaps, dwelt Pager on this subject than will be consi- 
dered necessary. I hope, however, to stand excused from its 
superior interest and importance. Indeed the most satisf: 
answer which can be given to the imputation of disloyalty, 
to which the folly and intemperance of Catholic agitators is 
likely to expose this country, must be drawn from the reaction 
which the conduct of these absurd and mischievous men has pro- 
duced amongst the sober and intelligent part of the people. Iam 
persuaded thet many educated and respectable persons, who, be- 
fore these men assumed any importance, would be far from being 
yiolent in their opposition to measures of a very dangerous and un- 
constitutional tendency, are now amongst the very last to approve 
of the base adulation which is lavished on the poor misguided 
mob, or the vulgar and contemptible calumnies which are circu- 
lated against the administration. Indeed a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances must be strangely ignorant not to know how very lit- 
tle calculated a promiscuous assembly, of the very lowest orders, is 
to decide upon profound views of policy, intricate questions of poli- 
tical economy, ay projects of reform, and the miscellany 
of important and difficult topics which are submitted to their 
judgment in debate. And to ascribe any honest motives to those 
who tell the poor people that they are not only fitted for such a 
task, but that it is their peculiar province, and that their decisions 
should control the determinations of Parliament, would argue a 
degree of charity almost bordering on infatuation. To abet, there 
fore, any schemes, which on pretence of recovering popular rights, 
or diminishing the influence of the crown, would virtually deprive 
the educated and intellectual part of the community of that ascen- 
dency which they at present possess in all public deliberations, can 
never be the part of a wise and yirtuous citizen, who knows and 
values rational freedom. Accordingly, in proportion as the agita- 
tors have increased in clamour, and risen in their demands, in the 
same proportion has the determination arisen in the wise and vir- 
tuous to resist them. And no where has this enlightened senti- 
ment been more operative than in this country ; where the dema- 
gogues are beginning to be heartily sorry for the violent measures 
into which they have been betrayed, and to be anxious for an 
opportunity of retracting without the appearance of inconsistency oF 
vacillation. Indeed it seems to argue adegree of respectability 
which I would not lightly attribute to these men, that they seem at 
length sensible that the - Seen of a mob is but a poor recompense 
for the hatred and contempt with which they are almost univer- 
sally regarded. But as no people in the world would be more mis- 
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understood than the Irish, if they were supposed to be fairly repre+ 
sented by the number of empty, hollow-hearted swaggerers who 
have occasionally been popular amongst them, I shall conclude with 
afew observations on their national character, in which, if the reader 
should discover the influence of a natural prejudice in favour ‘of 
my countrymen, I hope he will also perceive an endeavour, at least, 
at coolness and impartiality, which has not been wholly without 
success. 

Although many have treated largely of the character of Irishmen 
as individuals, few have been at sufficient pains to point out those 
traits by which they are distinguished as a people. They have been 
either lauded with a fulsome adulation, in which every thing heroic 
and amiable has been attributed to them, or else condemned with 
ah unwarrantable severity, and their very virtues made the evidences 
of their barbarism. A calm and dispassionate survey of their con- 
dition and policy, however, will satisfy the impartial observer that 
much must be detracted from the praise, and much abated from 
the censure of the undiscerning and prejudiced on both sides: and 
the Irish will be found to be a people, the leading characteristic of 
whom is, a kindness and benignity of ‘disposition, the most disin- 
terested, perhaps, that has ever been recorded as distinguishing a 
nation. To this must be added, a species of archness and plea- 
santry peculiarly their own. Not the’ fescinine ribaldry which 
Horace condemns, not the mischievous buffoonery which arises out 
of excess of animal spirits in our politer neighbours, but the easy, 
natural, spontaneous production of a lively imagination, and an af- 
fectionate heart. These qualities, enviable and estimable as 
must be allowed to be, are not, however, unattended by others of a 
less desirable kind. Hospitality, generosity, humanity, are virtues 
which few will deny to the Irish, but they cannot be said to be en- 
dued, in the same degree, with prudence, steadiness, discrimina- 
tion. ‘Their good sense is too liable to be obscured by the mists of 
prejudice, and their judgment to be deceived by x A illusions of 
fancy ; and this is the more to be lamented in their case, because, 
of ‘all nations, they are the most difficult to be disabused of their 
errors, when these once become interwoven with cherished and fa- 
vorite associations. Their attachment to the superstition, which 
at present prevails amongst them, is less attributable, it will be ea- 
sily admitted, to any profound acquaintance with the controversies 
which have arisen on the subject, than to the venerable names, 
and the interesting circumstances with which their remembrances 
of that ancient faith are connected. And many political anti- 
pathies which at present exist, and which, in some instances, ope- 
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rate with a degree of violence that looks almost’ like derangement, 
far from being produced by any policy which is pursued at the pre- 
sent day, owe their origin and their strength to times and to cif- 
cumstances, ‘the traditionary recollection of which ’ has’ been 
preserved amongst them, embellished and exaggerated of course 
by fancy and by fiction. Here it may not be improper 
to notice a difference which is observable between the political 
character of the English, and that of the Irish; the former até 
usually animated to oppose their government by general ideas ad- 
dressed to the understanding ; the latter, particular pictures 
presented to the imagination. ‘The English are patriotic, as'it ié 
called, from their detestation of tyranny, their horror of popety; 
their apprehensions of arbitrary power ; the Irish, because of some 
lively description of particular oppression, or some pathetic res 
presentation of individual distress, by which their hearts ‘are 
touched, and their fancies interested. I do not mean to insinuate 
that the one are not influenced by general reasoning in their poli+ 
tics, or that the other are not susceptible of an appeal'to their pas 
sions. But only that the exciting influences, in the first instante; 
usually are in the one case of the imaginative, in the other, of the 
discursive kind: and after these have produced their ‘effects, ‘the 
reason or the fancy may in both cases be employed to aid the im- 

sion. But it would be very hard to enlist the fancy of an 
English populace on one side of a question, when their understandé 
ings leaned to’ the other; or, vice versa, the reason of an Trish 
populace, after their imaginations had been preoccupied by the 
nature of the subject, or the address of the speaker. To this differs 
ence in the characters of the two nations may be attributed much 
of the diversity which is to be found in their public conduct ; thé 
one, being influenced by some general impression, which is ‘constant, 
uniform, and definite, usually pursue their designs with steadiness; 
unanimity, and perseverance; the other are as wavering and unsteady 
in their politics, as the influence to which they are exposed is capt 
cious ; and seldom, in the prosecution even of the greatest designs, 
exhibit any remarkable instance of concert or arrangement. But 
although the Irish are by no means a very profoundly thoughtful) 
they are not an undiscerning people. They are always able to per- 
ceive differences, although they seldom very accurately mark ‘dis+ 
tinctions ; and are possessed of a kind wf native shrewdness which 
supplies the place of the reasoning faculty in all the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. Their readiness at repartee has been remarked’ by 
every one: and although I am disposed to think that they possess 
some natural advantages ‘in this respect over the sober’ English, 
‘much of their superiority, I am persuaded,. arises from ‘the - 
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practice of putting their ingenuity to various uses, which has 
not been as yet superseded in this country by any very minute 
subdivision of labour. They are wonderfully quick in their obser. 
vation of character; and though rarely possessed of that foresight 
and steadiness which would preserve them in an even and pros- 
perous course in the world, they often exhibit an extraordinary 
degree of adroitness and dexterity in extricating themselves out of 
any difficulties in which they may be involved. They are, besides, 
naturally of a cheerful contented disposition, and bear up under 
misfortunes with singular fortitude, which, indeed, may be one 
reason why they so seldom provide against them with sufficient 
preseunen. It is hard to be severe on the vices of a people who 
ve been governed like the Irish. Where a vindictive and suspi- 
cious policy has been pursued, a greene and affectionate loyalty 
could not haye been expected. I am far from thinking that this 
would have been the consequence of the mild and conciliatory sys- 
tem which the patriots in the Irish parliament so strongly recom- 
mended. But it clearly could not oo been the consequence of 
the system which has been pursued. And those who could not be 
to perceive that the salutary restraint to which they were 
at was perhaps the only means of preserving the connec, 
tien of the countries, or to see eyen in that connection any thing 
very advantageous to Ireland, could hardly be expected to acquiesce 
very peaceably in the disabilities to which they were exposed, or 
peementes from breaking out into outrage and violence by the 
ess and jealousy with which they were regarded. Accord- 
ingly, the country has been disgraced by many acts of flagrant .out- 
rage, which have proceeded less from a cruel or malignant disposi- 
tion, than from unhappy political animosities which have so 
long diyided the people. The pride of the Irish is greatly offended 
y a consciousness of inferiority to their protestant fellow subjects, 
and this often begets an angry spirit of retaliation, which but too 
well supplies the place of innate malice and cruelty. ‘To conclude, 
the virtues of the Irish are entirely their own, their vices proceed 
in a great measure from the accidents of their situation. And 
those who can truly appreciate the disinterested friendship, the 
heroic bravery, the generous self-devotion, the lively gratitude, the 
kindly warmth, the affectionate hospitality of which they are 
capable, will easily forgive them if ignorance, bigotry, vile and fac- 
tious leaders, and a government but too commonly negligent and 
ill-informed, have led them into any very fatal mistakes, or given 
a, disorderly bias to their hearts or their understandings. 
t. would: be inyidious to conclude without noticing the high 
claims which the present Irish administration have, on the grati- 
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tude of every virtuous subject, for the mild, but resolute policy 
by which they have been enabled so effectually to counteract 
the efforts of the intemperate and the disaffected. I will venture 
to say, that there has seldom been in this country a government 80 
deservedly, or so universally popular. And I mention this as a 
fact not reflecting more credit on the illustrious individuals com- 
posing the government, than affording a complete answer to all 
insinuations that may be thrown out against the loyalty of the 
ple. The calm, and dignified, and equitable tenor of his 
Bisitioney Lord Whitworth’s conduct, cannot be sufficiently 
admired. He seems to act with a perfect knowledge of the state 
of the country, and insight into the character of the people. He 
unites prudence with liberality; blends coolness with spirit ; and 
combines firmness with conciliation. He knows how (which, in 
politics, argues no small skill) to distinguish between the rule and 
the exception. There is nothing little, nothing pedantic, in his 
licy. His measures are all on a large scale. He can overlook, 
with a lofty composure, the petty provocations of shallow and 
impotent demagogues, whose ephemeral existence would only be 
prolonged by any vindictive animadversion. And even when the 
outrages of a disorderly peasantry seemed to call for the severest 
chastisement, he so executed judgment as to remember mercy. 
He contrived to aid the operation, without superseding the 
clemency of law ; and to temper the severity, without impairing 
the vigour of justice. As nothing is more rare in this cou 
than a wise moderation, in the management of its political con- 
cerns, [ thought it right to allude to he general feeling which is 
entertained towards Lord Whitworth’s government, if it was only 
to shew how far we are from being ungrateful for the gracious 
and parental, and, at the same time, steady and uncompromising 
exercise of his high powers, by which he is so eminently calculat- 
ed to preside, with advantage, over the interests of Ireland. 
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"Tue rrovipinc of new and adequate sources of healthful and 
beneficial employment for a numerous and increasing population, 
is at present the general and important object of the public atten- 
tion. After the arduous and successful coritest for the liberty and 
independence of Europe, in which we have persevered for above 
twenty years, we now find other indispensable duties, which call 
for our exertions. We have to supply means of occupation and 
subsistence for those, to whom not only England, but Europe is so 
deeply indebted ; the duty and diffic of which are increased 
in proportion to the immense numbers which we have enrolled by 
sea and land, and to the distinguished part which we have taken 
in restoring to the civilized world the blessings of social order and 
civil government. At the same time, many of the labouring poor, 
by a concurrence of unprecedented circumstances, have been de- 
ptived of their ordinary means of labour. In our efforts, how- 
ever, for the relief of our fellow subjects, it is no small encourage- 
ment to reflect that, during a sanguinary contest of more than 
twenty years, in which some of the fairest portions of the habita- 
ble world have been desolated and laid waste,—our population 
has been gradually increasing,—our internal improvements have 
advanced without interruption,—our commerce and manufactures 
have been more than doubled,—above three millions ' of unpro- 
ductive acres have been brought into cultivation, and an increasing 
surplus of more than fourteen millions a year has been exclusively 
and, I trust, inalienably appropriated towards the reduction of our 
national debt. With these advantages, indeed, it would be the 
excess of weakness and cowardiee,-to despair of providing au 
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adequate remedy for our present inconveniences,—by opening new 
sources of occupation in our fisheries, agriculture, matiufactures 
and commerce; so as not Only to provide employment and sub- 
sistence for our brave sailors and soldiers, but at the same time to 
afford relief to others of the labouring class, under difficulties and 
distresses, which by some have been imputed to renewed PEACE 
and PLENTY, but may be attributed to other and very different 
causes, which I shall endeavour to explain. 

In an age like the present, fruitful in scheme and enterprize, 
rival banks had been set up in country towns and villages, by petty 
tradesmen with little credit and no capital. In order to circulate 
their paper, these new bankers dealt in corn and other articles of 
life, and advanced their paper to others for the same purpose, with 
the noxious effect of raising the markets, and producing a kind of 
temporary scarcity." Taking advantage of this increased price of 
the produce of the soil, a knavish race of /andvaluers impressed 
the mind of the landowner with chimerical ideas* of the value 
of real property, and induced him to set the rent of his land far 
above its intrinsic worth.—A favourable harvest, however, blighted 
all their hopes; and the price of corn was gradually returning to 
its natural level, when the guilt, the impatience, and the mutual 
distrust of these monopolists, glutted and depressed the markets, — 
and a general alarm, the failure of bankers, the insolvency of ten- 
ants, and the distress of landlords, were the necessary and immé- 
diate consequences. ‘The pecuniary distress which has very gené-’ 
tally followed those failures, weakened the spirit of commercial 
enterprize, stopped some of our public works, checked the ink 
provements of private property, and lessened the demand for labor 
throughout the United Kingdom,—just at the time when the 
restoration of peace occasioned the discharge of the immense 
numbers of laboring men, engaged in the sea and land service, and 
in the various departments subservient to or connected with ‘it: 
This is a situation of extraordinary difficulty, requiring the greatest 
degree of abilities and attention in Government, to cope with } 
and it isa very fortunate circumstance for this country, that at sucht 


1 This subject is ably treated in the British Review of August 1816. 


2 The madness of high rents and of high prices became as epidemical, 
as it formerly was in the South Sea year. When the Village Banker had. 
made his agreement for granaries of wheat and barley, or for estates in 
lands and mines, he scorned to shrink from his bargain, however improvi- 
dent it might appear. He only set to work with his clerk, to fabricate more 
notes, to pay for his purchase; as Swift’s madman, when he had made his 
ten notches on his skewer, threw it on the table, 

“ Shall I, ye Gods (he cries) my debts compound? 
There, take my tally for ten thousand pound.” 
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a Crigisy:we havea strong and:eficient: administration, competent 
to Fa yaa pe a surround:them. i 
« Astheseiltis not locab or-temporary;2the remedy: mugt nat onl 
be getitral. in ats effect; but permauents im its doce guid Mecee 
theogteatet evil of: the renewal of the-horvors of war; no»measure 
seems addquate to-the object, without:the. removal of every. exist- 
igg*@bstacle and impediment to. the employment: of: the. dabouring 
clast-#"s0 @s to augment the call for manualdabour, an Agriendture, 
Bishevies;and ‘ Manufactures » and«paracularly by the cultiyation 
dfiodr Waste. Lanps. andthe . extension-of: ouri-Fiswerims, to 
provide new sources of aceéptable dccupation.. Ldoking to this 
object,:it appears to-me;.and Eshalicendeavourto, prave, thatthere 
is:mp obstacle or impediment, that operates socgenerally and fatally 
against'the increase of..employment for the: Jabering class, in these 
and.many other respects asthe existence of the Ssur Duxies, 
,Bhete is hardly: to be. found in, the: infinite warittyoof sereated 
matters any thing more:valuable,.:or moré igenerallp:applicable .ta 
use; than, comMON:s4nT. Composed! .ofrtwo mols -mate- 
riales: chlorine and’ sodium,—the united substance is money beseh- 
Gaband salubrious,thansit is in -the power of ourtlimitedb ander+ 
gtatiding to-compreliend, gt accession of knowledge tliscovers 
thew bendfits and uses-ir-it: \Uté spirit is diffused over -the bound- 
lessdcean,* It givesshealth:and ‘purityp'to! the.mass of waters): and 
tothe» inhabitants of:the deep abyss2 Ityp $ neverye especies: 
of os bers mae 7 rar — ‘soit and restdres. 
itsefertilicy; and ish | -and.cacceptable towevery dtindbof abi- 
thal. dn ‘respect of .this important: andenécessary! article.of dife, 
pe ops has ‘been peculiarly: fortunate. . Her brine springs vare 
and-abundant 3<and, what is extraardinary,iures pro- 
portion ‘as they are more and°more!worked ‘by the pump. cA 
ef. brine» will» yield. above :2wo pouridd: and; ache wag itl 
whilst those ‘foreign: springs; which. ate the subject of the. French 
teport!in £796, tare notlobchalf thesstrength: of othe fu springs 
im thecounty) of: Chester. o/Add toxthis, that ithe » which 
wash the bays and inlets of our coasts, are capable of producing 
an inexhaustible suppl of salt; and that the subterraneous trea- 
Sires” Of cbt! “that"abotthd! ii“ evety ‘part’ off oir slate; “afford 
fiesiis, which “no other Colfitry’ posséises, Of hurifyiiy, hid. ceys- 
tallizing , it for oun.awn, use, for, thé, extension-of ou cammerce, 
ahdfor'the t Of gheoworlds » No: country: j ; 
A a ereruroasy iene ayer Seine Sr WaleDick 
Saniho's ahasicval SAL Geert By Pts RA vt 
d emoyment. ONDE» Of, FOVIdERCee o 130 Vite & boo: 
In preparing the salt. from~the brmey there: ism refuse >part, 
which is formed by the separation’ and decomposition of the gtos- 
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ser particles from the pure salt. This is cleared out from the paris 
and thrown on the ground, to the amount of several bushels‘ at 
each boiling. Before the excessive increase of the duties (which 
now are thirty on a ton of salt, the original value of which is 
about fifteen shillings) the salt proprietors were allowed to dispose 
of this refuse salt-to the farmers; who knew the value of it as 4 
manure, and (however inferior it might be to pure salt) were very 
glad to purchase as much as they could get of it, at twenty-five 
shillings a ton ; half of which went as a duty to Government, and 
the rest was a clear gain to the salt proprietor. The late Lord 
Coventry used to have a regular supply of this manure, sent from 
Droitwich to his place at Court ; the excise oficer attend- 
ing to see it moved and laid on the land, and receiving a compli- 
ment for his extra attendance. The quantity of this manure, 
which was at one time sold at Northwich alone, to the farmers of 
that neighbourhood, amounted, as we are informed by Bishop 
Watson, to near 120,000 bushels annually. This was a 
considerable boon to (reer and an equal advautage to the 
salt proprietor and to Government in respect of the duty it paid. 
But when the duties on salt were still more increased, the disposal 
of this refuse salt was prohibited, to the great regret of the farw 
mers ;—the country was deprived of the benefit of a cheap and 
rich manure,—and the whole of this refuse salt is now, under.a 
relentless order, carefully swept.up by the proprietor’s, labourers 
in the exciseman’s presence, and thrown into the river. 

In order to promote and encourage the improvement of waste 
lands, as an additional source of occupation for the disbanded 
veteran and unemployed labourer, no measure can be prepos- 
ed so desirable or effectual, as the removal of the impediments: that 
atisefrom the duties on salt; the use of which in agriculture, is 
n hibited by a tax of forty times the value of the article, 

ipply of means for bringing the soil immediately and with 
little expense into produce, affords the best and most effectual 
encouragement and incitement to the cultivation of waste ‘and 


' In his agriculwral Survey of Cheshire, (p. 38.) Mr. Holland notices an 
experiment made with this refuse salt, where it was spread in the middle 
of October on a piece of sour rushy ground, after the rate of eight bushels to 
the acre, ey in geome art ag wane Ina we time the v er 
disappeared totally, uring the month of April following, not.a e 
Siow -wae be seen. In the latter end of the month of May a. most 
flourishing crop of rich grass made its appearance on that part where the 
eight bushels had been laid. In the month of July, the other portion a 
duced a still stronger crop: the cattle were remarkably fond of it, and 
ing the whole ensuing winter, and for several years, the land retained, and 
yet exhibits, a superior verdure to the neighbuuring closes. 
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fitable lands.’ It is thus. that the introduction of Lime into 

Car ta of of manures, has produced in the course of the last thirty 
ars, | ‘the ‘most beneficial and extraordinary effects in this country, 
a ling milliois of -acres, hitherto: deemed uncultivable. 
brag of ‘a lime quarry, or the power of communicating 
Water carriage, is marked in every part of England 

bye ud cultivation and increased fertility :—yet lime is not 
fe », HOY $0. 


Do Chal 


€ , nor so universal. a manure as Sar. 
ime must be applied in mach larger quantities ;* the carriage is 
ick More expensive, and there are many parts of England, w ees 
ae “Gannot be had ata ‘price to.answer for the husbandman.. But 
Sact, duly free, is a great deal. cheaper, and ( as far as experiments 
have gone)* very superior in power and permanency of effect ; 


bacMe, Holland has also recorded an Experiment made on a meadow, 
wiitre-the! after grass was of)so coarse and rank a nature that the cattle 
would not eat it; but upon some salt being laid upon a part ef this meadow, 
they have ever since preferred the grass growing on that ground, to every 
ote part of the field and gaten up every blade. “ The good effects, of 
sal alban mwa aa seén’ by mixing it even with the coarsest manure. A 
Jatély ocarriéd a: small) qudatity ‘of couch roots and other 

Laceesragy ite of bis land, to the-salt works, and laid it for some time 

tke ground, where the fuul salt by the direction of the officer is de- 
eget, he then carried it back, and mixed it with other manure. . His 
and his:hay prass were strong from ‘this composition, beyond his most 
sogsie i ons.[ts effeetson fallow lands are equally advantageous ; 
‘at the time: cemisdiesaatiodey ep the ‘lard ‘for-a —) its strong 

sins quality ‘noxious «insect; bat by being 
scents mm the soil, before the ahh hiiet is sown, 1t adds a strong 
auitriment, and insares the best "of crops.” ° Holland's Agricultural Survey of 


Ghethire, 'p. 287. 
-S*Tw@ periodical publication‘of March, 1602, 7s stated an experiment, to 
asdéttsin the saben sepmsewet ‘of sultan lirne,' as ‘ttramutes:” A com- 
teins ame salt was mixed the éarth taken out of water furrows ; and 
he  sattie’ thine some lime ‘was'aléo mised with a portion ‘of the same 
earned laid-or differerit 6f the Edd field. That 


eche-which bd the tre boro Fupon it; vege 
feccie comparisun té'the' health and vigour of ‘nae worn a he 
air pare of he Be iwhich had'-the -compost: shies lai Sa Serpe and, 
ng’ five’years have élapséd; one may still trace b geanrity 


Cievaaet tip, the extent ‘to which*the sult compost hai Baer spread 
had such: strong proof of its es effect, he was induced to try‘an 
ther'ex ideste eee ee sate. He) Fast rely ae ‘streWwed'& ‘portion’ 
thickly over with it, withéat uy Wi of earth be ciiidbgtibeie 
‘thatthe? hashétonty’ hot received othe éxpetted adv. 7, Dut ve- 
thas been destrogedy ‘and the lend iy for rhe mae et 
Tothahurerwenty acres of land with tine, fine “cad ‘be 
ee — ‘of Hine, which, at dtily # Shilling 4 “Toad 
ill “cost "ten° poninds sari nase ores aoe 
aenbings) amisedup With thee oF ean “mai 
ative purpose: 7 1QTIOKR ME Sit 
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and it Is to be easily obtained in all the remote and desert parts of 
the island, the expense of carriage being coniparatively mothing, 
At the same time its powerful quality, and extreme. ¢dution 
required in its application, have occasioned. some doubts with 
fegatd to its use as a manure. It seems, however, ib ile Su 
have ‘answered, when used in the yery small quantity of 4 
bushel* to an acre, and when used in too great abundance, to 
have been as destructive of vegetation, adit is fmendly to it in smal} 
and caréfully measured proportions.. Bishop Watson accounts 
for these’ effects of salt, “ when applied as a manure im smal 
quantities, from’ its efficacy in reducing weeds, dried herbage, 
dead roots, &c. into a putrid, oily mass ;”* and he goés on to 
observe, that when salt is used in’ a larger proportion, it préserves 
these. matters from corruption, and.the fertility of. the ground 
is theteby diminished, or wholly destroyed. ‘his may be confir- 
med and illustrated by feference to Sir John Pringle’s Experiments,* 
whith prove ‘that common salf‘when used in’ small quantities ac- 
celerates the putrefaction of animal substances, but. when. used.an 
larger quantities:it retards it. Whatéver may be the physical cansey 
it seems now’ to *be’ practically ‘astettained, that’ salt used iy very 


me | 


? 138 

*T mention. one bushel to an.acre, on the authority, of a gentlenao whe 
made_a series of experiments on salt asa smanG@re,, and beld that ore 
tion of a bushel to ap acre answered best,and made the land most pre Xe 
Different proportions, however, may swt difierent soils. 

* Chemical Essays, vol. iis p- 74, C10 

3 ® Nothing could:be more anexpected (says Sir, Joho, Pringle) thea ta énd 
se& salt a hastener of putrefaction. But the fact is thus: ane drach 
salt preserves two drachms of-fresb beef, in twe- ounces (of water, abeye30 
hours, uncorrupted, .in.,a-heat equal to that.ofhe human bodys et: whas 
amounts to the.same, this quantity of sultkeeps fresk abeut aohoneneseas 
sweet, than pure water; but halfa drachmof salt does not preserve itaboy 
two. hours longer. : This experimeotshas been already .mentionert. 1 
have since found that 25 grains-have little, er, ne entiseptic virtues 2nd. thas 
ten or fifteen, of even twenty grains, manifestly both: besten. and-he 
the corruption... The must, putrefying quantity of, salt, with this. preparsop 
of salt and water, is about.1en grains. It is moreover :to. be, 
that in. warm infusions with these smaller quantities, the salt, instead of 
hardening the flesh, as it does in a dry form in brine, or eyen.in selutagns, 
Such “as our, standard, here softens and relaxes the texture of the: 
more,than plain water;though..much Jess,than water with, chalks on 
testaceous powders,—maoy inferences might.be made from this expesumens 
butJ shall only; mention one- Salt, the indispensible seasonex of food, 
has heen supposed to act hy an. antiseptie quality, courectiag, the, too, great 
tendepty of meats to, putrefaction;,diat since at is never taken 40 i 
beyond the proportion\of the corrupliag.quantities im our experiment, i 
wo SADR that saltis.s vigut to. digestion; chiefly. hye, septic wirtue, 
that'is, by softening and resolving meats ; an action very ent from 
what is commonly believed.” Philosophical Transactions, vol. 46. p. 557. 
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rful manyre ; but that in large quantities ‘ it is rast 
ioture 


small quantities, and mixed with loath of iniould, is a valuable and 
vi e apha power .of a little’ salt is alluded to in 


) 
where , extraordinary conversions, to be produced by a few illiter- 
ate, disciples, are.compared to the power of a small portion of 
balt.to fertilize an extent of soil :—* ye'are the salt of the earth.” 

_ The use of, salt asa manure, however, if we were relieved from 
the duties, would not melee gre me lands. The practice which 
exist ‘a few years ago, o lying the r salt as a manure, 
would be tena and extended B pM guuth of the kingdom. 
The farmer would also use the pure and marketable salt, the price 
of which would net be so much as he formerly paid for refuse salt. 

Applied in the small quantities 1 have mentioned, and especially 
when mixed in the, compost dunghill,” salt is the best and the 
cheapest of all manures, that Ban be used in the courses of agri 
culture. . Its value in preserving hay which has been Gaposed 16 
wet, has been Jong known, though the salt duties have now in a 

feat measure precluded. the use of, it.—There is a custom in 

ain and Portugal, which I have personally witnessed the prac- 
tice of in North America, of daily placing on stones in the sheep 
pastures, some dry salt for the use of the sheep. I have seen 
each of the sheep in his turn, and with eagerness, take a small 
portion of it. This is considered as a preservative against the rot, 
and. as contributing to their general health and good condition.’ It 

*‘In the second volume of the Communications of the Board of Agricul- 


ttire, there is a detail of some experiments made by Mr. Fenna on the 
uSe-of salt for manure. As he used iti some instances as much as fifteen 


bushels an-acre, and on his general average nine bushels an acre, his exper- 
iments serve only to salt in large quantities is injurious to land, and 
to offer a long and ious commentary on the old of ne quid nimis 


® The fertilrzing property of sea mud is well known.—In Holland's Survey 
of Cheshire (page $68) there'is some account of its prolific effects. Manured 
with it, land (according to this account) yields of oats or barley, the first 
year, 100 to 160 bushels per acre: planted with potatoes the second 
year, seen aibdan iadeneshan 400 hadhelnun ace 90 lbs. to the bushel ; 
the third year as much wheat as could grow on the land; and the fourth year 
large crops of oats and clover, or barley and clover. The virtue of sea-mud 
anne chiefly. in the salt wee» > cobtains ;,and it seems very:practicable, 
mixing a portion of salt with common dirt er mould, to produce 
dasmnpnna hombae’ beneficial as sea mud. ; 
~* In an address of a late President of the Bui rd of Agriculture, Lord Some 
villey bis Lordship.observes. with regret, “that salt is nota ay part 
of the food of stock, of sheep more particularly. How many diseases:(he 
continues) arising from damp climate, from relaxation, and from rank green 
food, might it not subdue !—In Germany, salt is universally given to oxen 
and cows in a fatting state, and their improvement is rtionate to the 
quantity given. We are all sensible of the effect o on the human 
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is understood that a considerable part of the salt which we export, 
duly free, to America, is used - the purposes of agriculture ; 
though by the time it reaches the American farmer, it costs him 
as much as two shillings and. sixpence a bushel: and I have no 
doubt but in-our humid and uncertain climate, and in the variet 
of our soils, it would in small quantities be found génerally usef 
in preserving our sheep from the ro¢ and other complaints, hither- 
to deemed inevitable arid incurable, In Spain the “ cow§ are 
regularly supplied with a little salt ; and the increase of their milk, 
and the benefit which stable-fed cattle derive from it, are confirm. 
ed by many authorities." A Cheshire gentleman ‘informs me, 
that-when he wants extraordinary exertion from his horses, he 
always gives them a little salt ;, and this is analogous to the prac- 
tice in the East, where the. camels are allowed salt during the 
passage of the Caravans over the Desert'to Alexandria, ‘as a sup- 
port in the extreme fatigue which they undergo. 5 ar 
The advantage of augmenting the number of cultivated acres in 
this country, would certainly be of great use at present, and would 
have permanent effects on the increase of employment atid subsise 
terice in future. ‘In many instancés, however, legislasive. sane- 
tions would be necéssary, to enable the parties interested ‘to 
ceed to exclusive cultivation: but in the millions of acres that sure 


body ; we are told how unwholesome, we know how unpalatable, fresh 
meat and vegetables are without it. The ancients held it in the highest 
estimation, “ Omnis mensa male ponitur absgue sale.” We also know the 
avidity with which animals in a wild state, seek the salt-pans of Africa 
and America, andthe difficulties they will encounter to.reach them..), Is,.it. 
not, notorious that hay, mouldy from rain, is rendered palatable, and inf-. 
nitely nutritious to cattle, by simply strewing salt on the stack, at the rate 
of 10 or 15 lbs. per ton, when making? Equally notorious. is. it, that 
a sensible effect is. hereby produced.to the. taste, that cattle will: prefer, it 
to better hay, well put tugether, and will demand, when fed. on -it, without 
injury to themselves, three, times as. much water; which circumstance 
alone, accounts for that aptitude to fatten, which is never denied to hay 
so salted. . Communications of the Board. of. Agriculture, vol, ii« p- 474, 

4In his Natural History, Pliny observes on the beneficial effects’ of salt, 
upon oxen, horses, and sheep; and also on its greatly increasing thé ‘quan~ 
Hty:and improving the quatity of milk, so as’ to grew a superior kind Sof 
cheese. “Pecudes, Atmentaque et Jumenta sale maxime solicitantur ad 
Pastum, mulio largiore ‘Lacte, multoque gratiore etiam ini Caseo Dote.”” Libs 
$1, cap. 7.—In the next chapter but one, he notices the medical benchtof 
salt; exther taken internally or applied externally, in preventing and curing 
the:scabin ‘sheep-and oxen. “ Pecorway quoque Scabiem et-hown, illitus 
tollit: » Daturque lingendus,”"—When | am referring to the medicinal effects’ 
of salt, 1 should not Umit to mention its <glutary effects in scrophuilous-or 
other complaints, in'restoring poor persons-to health and comfurt, bythe use 
of warm or cold artificial salt baths, when they cannot afford the expense 
of salt at its present price; or of a distant journey and a residence remote 
from their occupations, 
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found our coasts; no partition of property,-no cultivation of. soil is 
required); we have orly to; reap what.the bounty of Providence 
has abundantly supplied. : “The boundless fields are already‘ white 
for theyharvest;! and the-labouters are standing all the day idle, for 
want df-employment,— ready to enteron their task, as soon as the 
JSinancial» prohibition is temoved,—The encouragement of our 
fiskteries has been often.inthe view of the legislature ; but all their 
meaburea have been defeated by-the salt laws.— Bounties too, have 
heeiadded, producing little effect, and subject to great abuse; and 
we diave yet to learn, that-the effectual-and impartial bounty is to 
jeavé:to the husbandman, the fisherman, the manufacturer, .and 
to all, as far as may be, the free use of that produce, which the 
bounty .of Providence has bestowed upon the country. If we 
really mean that the fisheries should prevail and prosper, as sources 
ofiuternal supply and external commerce, as providing present 
employment for out sailors and futute nurseries for‘our navy *—~if 
we desire that the fisherman and cottiger on the sea-coast should 
layin a winter supply of salt fish for Shetaelvng and. their neigh- 
bours,; we mast no longer embarrass them with vexatious’ condi- 
tions, which they cannot understand or comply with; but leave 
them free to purchase at'a cheap rate, and atthe nearest shop, the 
salt required for curing their fish, —and to use it for the benefit of 
themselves and their country. It has been supposed, that there is 
already @ sufficient~allowance of salt for the fisheries, and that 
it is the’ faalt’ of ‘those who’ do’ not use’ it's but what’ ‘sailor, what 
fisherman, or cottager can provide, what the’ law reguires, proper 
and>.secure storehouses for keeping the. salt, to be entered with 


sh Khe, Downs, Society, associated in, November 1815, under the patronage 
af the Earl.of Liverpool, is.a,.very. gratifying example, of the associations 
which, would. be formed for, this, punpase, ; a of the improvements which 
would take place in,our, fisheries, the, dificulties and. impediments created 
by the:salt.duties, were but,.sepealed,.. The Ssh, which was, cured by. that 
ysaciety.in the preceding year (witha ery. little, tpange very, yaluable in- 
‘struction from, Mr. Sicvers,,a fishing, merchagt of London) received the first 
bounty paid uosler the tate,Act,on that part of the coast. They have'sent 
63:barrels of white: herrings to Barbadoes, Antigua, Jamiaica, amd other 
West India Islands; from whence they bave. received the most favourable 
and gratifying accounts of the excellence of their fish; whith sold at vety 
shighprices, a thied more.than those from either the United States, or British 
America... The. Society have recclved orders for many, hundred barrels. for 
the ensuing season. ,, See-the Report af the Coummitice of the Downs Society 
of Fisherman's Friends, 171, Augusts IBM) s6 cuocodto to. Jud beuseie 
(2dhereaceabuut twenty thousand sailors on auysoulhern caattp at présent 
ut ob aemployment:Heing portal Shase "SAY SPERPRL AE ne! 
ys with, ditsle pensions proportioned to ther services.—Whata b 

them and ~~ ike le aaeemee. dates gf oe ay Grane 
cial obstacles to the salt fish trade, and how ready would’ they and their 
boys be for the British Navy, when their country called for their services. 
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and ‘approved by the"excise officér'? Who eantcure inddlty or 
cat dry salt a hundred weight of fish with onty fifty pounds wf 
salt, the present reduced allowance ?*' And even it vthe fullallow’ 
ance of salt were restored to the fisherman, ard! the’ previdus'tont 
dition of the erection and entry of proper and secure storéhouses, 
entirely dispensed with,—what ‘uneducated’ sailoty cottager Or 
fisherman, could travel through all the different seetionsof the: Alets 
relating to this subject;—the bonds to begiven,; the annuals ae. 
counts to be'tmade out,—the “entties, niotices; and permits required, 
—and the penalties and forfeitures’ in breach. of: any of the forms 
presctibed ? © Tf an educated lawyer* will dothis, she -willsee 


" If the fish be barrelled, the allowance may he dithcient | but then thie 
fisherman’s expense is half ‘as’ tinuch again. “THe Dowad Fishery Soctety, 
however, ‘with ell the instruction and assistance they stave :had; exceeded 
the parliamentary allowance, of,salt, this summer, even, on barreled fish; 
and the Treasury ordered the duty to, be repaid to thein, op the quanuity of 
salt used beyond the proportion allowed by law. See their Report, p..19.— 
On foreign salt imported for out fishery,'I ‘am infdraved théré is’ no Késtrie- 
won, The Act for lessening the allowance on all English salt (65 Geo. tl. 
Cap. 179.) passed,last July. y anti 

* A-recent circumstance has occurred im regard to, “the Associstion for 
the relief of the manufacturing and laboring poor,” where statésmen and law- 
yers were the acting parties, and every assistance’ given by Government; 
and yet all their measures baffled by the interference-uf a petty excise off- 
cer.— As this isa case which came within: my personal observation, Lwill 
briefly state the circumstances.—In order ta provide relief for the poor under 
the pressure of scarcity, the sum of 17000/. was raised by ptivate ws 
tion in the metropolis. Among other measures adopted,-a contract was 
tered into with the North Sea fishermen; to-purchase of! ihrem, at thewate 
of 182. per ton, all the corned cod, which they could not otherwise ee 
of; and in the year 1813, six hundred tons of corned cod, and three 
hundred tons of fresh cod, were supplied and: distributed for the ‘mainte- 
nance of our own poor, and of the French prisoners then in Englasd? ‘Tn 
1814, the pressure of the scarcity’still ‘contitiuing, the Committee resolved 
to endeavour to double the supply’: they~therefore-invésted the sunv of 
2264l. 11s. in the purchase of salt, prepared’tanks for curisig the hel afd 
hired double the number of vessels that were employed in ‘the: preceding 
year,’ When the fishermen were’ ready to proceed om thei? voyages} doubts 
were suggested, and notices given by the excise officer of the district? asto 
their allowance 6f salt. An alarm‘instantly spread‘amung the fisherinéa ; 
atid though upon the Committee’s application to the Treasury, amcorderwas 
obtained for the Excise td ae oe how allowance of 'salt saree penne 
terror of pains, penalties, ahd' Exchequer processes, prevailed? aniong:t 
faberaaen and Par of ‘thém abandoned thei? contract ferthe season” 4n 
consequénce, the quantity of 900 tons, or rather (what ‘night have beén 
obtained but for officious interference) the expected supply of eighteen hin- 
dred tons of palatable and nutritious food -for the relief of a t= 
lation, was reduced to 150 tons, being only a twelfth partiof what might 
otherwise have been obtained; the Association was' subjected’ to a heaty 
loss, and countless loads of fish were lost to the country.” ~ 319 
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Ka mae as a the. class..of labourers and sea-faring 
“waetyy buch™as have tibed,. ever taking. the benefit. of) these 
allowanteh ‘Buty wwére> the financial! fetters of the salt laws once 
Temoveds we should them:see what NATIONAL. INDUSTRY. and 
NOTIONAL? ENPRERPRIZE | could . effect.—Our | sea-coasts would 
‘ewarm, with adventurous’ fishing: boats; new means of employ- 
arent ivould: be afforded:to the necessitous‘and unemployed ; new 
sapphies ‘of ‘life* would-be conveyed. into: the interior of the 
island } new’ sources: of commerce: be. opened to foreign countries, 
‘atid*nurseries of seamen abound on our sea-coasts. . No region.on 
earth is ‘so’ well) adapted: tothe ‘sa/t fish. trade.: We are. a naval 
power’: the ocean ‘is our/elément, We possess a hardy enterpri- 

race of ‘sailors, now grievously suffering for want. of employ- 
dawcented shoals of *fish* surrounding our. coasts, ne 
inexhaustible store of native salt, which be more:easily and 
ee ee ee applied «in curmg fish, than by export- 


°Though ManurAcTuREs may not supply so great or. so desira- 
ble at -increase of our means of employment, as agriculture and 
thé fisheries, yet every addition to our manufactures is a consider- 
able addition to the demand for labour, as: well: as: to the resources 


? The salt duties have contributed to the distisé of eat ‘fish im ‘this country ; 
which formerly/niade part of :the winter-stores: and diet in. most. families. 
Inthe Barliof Nerthumberland’s. Household, we find fishin the estab- 
lished. .bill.of fare, fur breakfast, which, consist gmgns other things, of 
* two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, fia white’ ones; of 2 “dish “of 

rats. : i 9 ] i _ h WHAviie 


; 1 

‘In the Report of the Downs Frsueny,the Committee (page 21).abserve 
*-thatthe periodical shoals,of herripgs;in their progress from. the, Nesth 
Sea.to the Channel, appear in wonderful abundance in, theif straits, 
in the early part of October, and refnain’ Gill the end of November ; 
about whith time they proceed graciially to ‘the: westward, and wré caught 
of the Isle of Wight nil theend of F v Suth is:the profusion of 
these-fisir,-while-they continue between the Forelands, nbere they are ne- 
eessarily.condensed. by the. conformation, of the straits, that the quantities 
taken of this part ofthe coast, amount to_more than double the'average 
catell of but teat fishery at Newfoundiand, if proportion to: the ‘time and 
niitiber of mm oe ee Phe mackerel! are also found dering their 
season, in remarkable abundance 4m these straits, which appear t 


the 
they gover migration. up. the Gheanel In this nei Ppourhas (Deal) 


they gen reinain from May to July, affording, Iike the herrings, a rich 
Hate hrs to itivite the eed Seabed ereta%-18 pa r 26-and 
28, they add, that “ Holland has no herrings near her own coast, but takes 
théfrron the coast of Britain, front Shetland to the coast of,.tussex; com- 
menting arthe distance of :250ceagues, and ending at 50-leagues from her 
own ports The cod: banks:omthe North Sea may be considered .as.com- 
| + atthe nations; but cfeelatid is-only shalf the distance from ‘Great 
ritain. 
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of the-country : and hete:too the salt duties present the same, obsts- 
cle. to. progress and: prosperity. On. two: of; qurcmenufagtuses 
there is a limited and qualified allowance.of the salt dutiess—on 
glass, and oxy-muriatic.acid for bleaching : butishere are, enticles 
essentially: necessary to-our manufacturers, which, thersalt duties 
prevent our making at home ; so that, we are; obliged\te, paschage 
from abroad, at. much. higher prices than. we could make;thearat 
home. : Such. ave mineral alkali, sal-ammoniac,, magnesiag aad 
Glauber salts : which :might be made in this country, with grea 
advantage and in. great quantities, with. a. part. of the, salt, qwhi 
we now export, free of duty. In other manufactures, the effeetof 
the salt duties is only to impure the English manufacterers, who, 
for the salt which! his works tequire, must: pay a. duty of; fifeeen 
shillings ia bushel op onur.own natipeisalt, whilst the ‘foreigner, has 
it, duty ‘free. To enumerate all the uses of salt, in thein-variegs 
processes” for facilitating and . improving their .eperationg, axould 
require an intimate and confidential knowledge of the secnetsof 
their maiufactories: but it does ynot require that minute, degtte of 
information, to -be .conyinced: that .on all our manufactures, {the 
exports of which exceeded in value last. year FIFTY THRER MIL- 
Lions) considering them merely as abjects of taxation, the revenue 
suffers more in them only, from the effects of the salt duties, than 
the salt duties amount to. “ 

Of articles essential to our: manufactures, ard capable:of afford- 
ing an increase of loyment for the poor; in case of the 
on allowance of dhe kale docied; T shall fist notice the feck bi 
MINERAL ALKALI, an ingredient in soap, and in some other of-our 
manufactures. ‘Three ‘tons of salt will make one ton’ of ; mineral 
afkali; the salt without the duty, costing forty-eight shillings;!and 
with the. duty, ducer ide tne, ethe salt duties, tm‘ this 
instance, are not simply an impediment, but a prohibition; and,in 
order to obtain this ingredient for soap, &c..our manufaetusers 
have been driven to Nave recourse to Spait for darillaythe ‘price of 
which varies very Much, During the war, it was as high as80/. 
per.ton, and is.as.low as $0/, at present. IE, salt. were allowed .to 
be used) free of duty, mimeral alkali could, be made. of ; a-eupenor 
quality, and at an inferior price, from? our own salt works.-~At-the 
same time, the supply of darilla is very insufficient ; ‘and ‘Sut syap 
boilers. are; generally obliged to use other, inferior articles instead 


* The-repeal of. the salt duties would increase the proportional use ef iea/t 
in glazing earthen ware, instead of the use of white dead,» bith .is wery-mex- 
ious to health, applied as it now is to the glazing of pans for'milk,for salting 
beef, and for bakiog. ‘See Bishop \Watsdn’s: ‘Chemical Essays, vole-it. 
Pp. 265. 
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of it! “This ‘year the importation of ‘barilla, though more than 
ustial, is 6500 ‘tons: but that is re | a part of what this count 
requires for soap, and othér manufactures. ‘It is calculated, that 
there would ‘be an annual demand at home, for 20,000 tons of mi- 
nerél ‘alkali; ‘and that as much more might be immediately dis- 
posed’ of “at foreign markets. Such a regular supply at home, 
would improve’ the quality of soap, lessen its price, Lenete our 
other manufactures, and afford an advantageous market for 120,000 
totis of salt; tow sent abroad, duty free. It would set all our salt 
miantfactories to work (many being now shut up) and produce an 
immediate increase in the demand for labour, not only in the salt 
works, and in preparing’ the new works for making the minéral 
alkali, and‘also in making it, ‘but in our other manufactures. It 
would bear a duty of ten shillings per hundred weight ; producing 
about 400,000/. a year to ‘the revenue. © Minerat alkali is an arti- 
clé''so useful, that it is hardly possible to anticipate the extent of 
the demand for it, if the salt duties were out of the question: and 
with the spirit, science, and capital of our manufactarers, and our 
inéxhaustible supply of ‘salt and coals at less than six-pence ‘a 
bushel, our advantages in the manufacture of it would be such, as 
té*éxclude ‘all competition of foreign manufacturers. I am’ not 
unaware, that when this has been suggested, the objection on the 
patt of the Excise has been, that if government were to allow the 
use of salt; which pays a duty of $0/. a ton, for making mineral 
alkali, to'pay only 10/. a ton, the revenue’ would lose by it ; and 
that what would be gained by the alkali duty, would be many times 
over conceded in the salt’ duty.—Now, it does not seem'to ‘have 
occurred, that the' salt proposed ‘to be used fot making’ this alkalt 
itt Englatid, is» now exported duty’ free for the benefit of foreign 
manufacturers’; and that if my sanguine wishes could be realized, 
and 40,000 tons of mineral alkali’ annually made from 190,000 
tons of salt, “which would be otherwise sent abroad duty free—the 
revenue “would gain 400,000/. a year, where it now receives 
nothingthe country would save neatly as mtich more-of moriey 
now temitted abroad for the purchase of dar7a——our manufactures 
andéexport trade be augmented-the salt proprietor obtain a’better 
market—the’ demand’ for ‘labour be’ increased—and the public 
greatly benefited. 

Another similar instance occurs in the’ making of sat, amMo- 
NIAC 3 an article necessary to out manufactures, and hitherto im- 
portéd°at'a considerable expertise: This is #6 | useful “in workin 
metals, that riot less than ‘twenty’ tons of Sal “animoniac ‘dre dnrivally 
used by workers of metals, in Birmingham only. Our chemists 
lately discovered a process for making it ftom common salt, not 
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only at much: less expense, but .of a superior .quality::; but:;the 
excise officers soon ; found out, that the. salt: used.in this process, 
was liable to the full duty. Baffled, however, in. this, the manu- 
facturers made another effort ; by adopting a process, for.maki 
sal ammoniac from the bittern.of common salt works,.which. is 
otherwise waste and refuse: but here again .the. excise officers 
interfered, and decided that the code of:salt laws. prohibits) this 
bittern to be converted to any such use, without, payment. of a 
duty that amounts toa prohibition, In the. consequence, foreign 
ers have made use of our own discovery, to establish. manufacto- 
ries of sal ammoniac in France and Germany. In North Britain, 
however, the use of this dittern,is allowed by .Government,sand 
sal ammoniac is making from it in, many parts of Scotland. 

During, the process of making common salt, it would be easy 
to separate the MAGNESIA, and, thereby greatly to improve..the 
quality of the salt, for curing fish and animal food, and at the.same 
tume to produce quantities of _magnesia for exportation ;. but, the 
effect of the. salt laws is to prohibit the use or sale of .magnesia:so 
obtained... As to.GLAUBER SALTSs,.the salt duties. have-had.a still 
more. injurious,.and vexatious operation. I have .obseryed,. that 
there is an allowance of the salt duties, for making oxry-murjatic 
acid for bleaching. In preparing..this, there is .a. considerable 
residuum, which.bad been thrown away. To prevent this waste, 
a. gentleman ijn Lancashire. constructed a. large apparatus,.consiste 
ing of bojlers. and crystallizing vessels, .and succeeded jn producing 
from. this. residuum.,.many. tons of. very fine GLAUBER.SALTS3.0n 
which. he.paid, te the revenue, the then existing duty of 30l.-a ton. 
“ Government, however, (says .Mr,.Parkes, from. whom I, trans- 
cribe. the. fact) ' has forbidden the sale of the residuum, and;conse- 
quently this extensive apparatus. has become useless.”...In . these 
and other articles .of .manufacture,, though the increase, of. the 
demand jor labour.may not be so.considerable.as in husbandry and 
the fisheries, yet if,the, total amount ef what would be..added..to 
our, manufactures by,.the repeal.of, the salt, duties, be fairly,, esti- 
mated .with. its, consequences, in the increase,of .commaerce,,andof 
the trades. and occupations.connected with manufactures. and.com- 
merce, we, Shall find.a.considerable and immediate addition would 
be thereby made to the sources of employment. oDeteek hed 

It must, indeed astonish, foreigners, that an,immense prohistory 
impost should: bé laid, onan article of British produce, essentially 
necessary ,,t0!,our,, manufacturers,. agriculturists, and fishermen ; 
whilst. Ireland.and. Scotland are burthened in a . lesser, degree, and 


* Parkes’ Chemical Essays, vol. iv. page 162. 
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France, and Spain, and all the rest of the world are entirely free. 
Very different is this from the policy of ancient governments, 
recognized by the greatest and highest authority : « Of whom do 

e kings of the earth take custom or tribute ? of their own children, 
or Of strangers ?” “ Of strangers.”—‘ ‘THEN ARE THE CHILDREN 
FREES.” —But with us, and by our laws, the strangers are free ; and 
thé children are taxed to forty times the value. 

_ The imposition of a tax, so far beyond the real value of the arti- 
cle on, which. it,is imposed, inevitably leads to strictness and seve- 
tity of language in the regulations respecting it; and notwith- 
standing all the pains, penalties, forfeitures, and restrictions, which 
have been so lavishly bestowed on these acts, payment of the duty is 
very frequently evaded. Taking into consideration the increase 
of price charged to the consumer, where an excessive tax has been 
previously advanced, and that this increase of price is also applied 
to stolen salt which has paid no duty at all, there will be little 
doubt but that the consumer. pays twice the amount of what 
is received on account of this tax into His Majesty’s Exchequer, 
This, however, is a minor ‘consideration to that of the pernicious 
effects, which it produces.on the moral character of the labouring 
class, The temptation of forty times the original value, on @ 
necessary ariicle of life, becomes so great as to affect their princi- 
pies, and to convert honest,men into scurvy knaves. Thievery, 
and its concomitant vices, prevail in the neighbourhood of great 
salt works, to an alarming degree. The salt is of so little. value to 
the proprietor before the duty is paid, and is of so much yalue to 
the thief who evades the duty, that this kind of petty. plunder .is 
carried‘ on to a considerable extent ; so that many farmers in the 

ighbourhood,, haye a regular supply of salt at very. reduced 
prices, periodically brought to. their houses, to cure their bacon, 
salt their cheeses, and for other domestic purposes. This generates 
thievish habits among the labouring class,’ and prepares them for 


* The system which disgraces our statute book under the name of Game 
Laws; $ universally, and ‘creates thieves and poachers over the whole 
kingdom: | But the Salt Laws, though focally confined to particular districts, 
yet s0,far as their infection'extends, are far more deleterious. The temptation 
to evil;'reathes every age snd class of the necessitotts; is constantly present 
to them, and im its.natnre amd degree is far more potentand destructive: and 
thustthe «unhappy labourer, seduced by the influence of bad Jaws, is led on 
from one-fault to another, till he atones fur his crimes by death or transpor- 
tationa+ Smuggling is ax evil hkewise produced by similar temptatiuns, and 
pr thesamie immoral effects.—It is very justly observed in the’ Downs 
Fishery I t, which 1 have before referred 10, that the général extension of 
our Fisheries by giving honest and profitable employment to sea-furing men, 
“ would immediately reduce, and gradually supplant the contraband trade 
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atrocious crimes. ‘Two young men, who were executed a few 
years ago in Cheshire for defending their plunder by shooting at an 
exciseman, and who appeared to be by far the least culpable of 
their gang, confessed at the gallows, that petty thefts im salp- 
works, were the origin and cause of their criminal habits, and 
of the unhappy termination of lives, which might otherwise haye 
been a blessing to the community. r 
Whenever the natural produce of a country is capable of increase 
in value by the intellectual skill, or manual labor of the inhabitants, 
it is true policy, and by no means unjustifiable policy, to check, 
and even to prohibit the exportation of it, in its rude and unmantse 
factured state. ‘The retaining of it at home as an object of manufac- 
ture,’ will supply the means of employing and enriching the peo- 
ple, and of augmenting the revertue of the state : and when it shall 
afterwards be exported in its manufactured state, it will be of far 
greater value as an object of export, and at the same time will have 
afforded an increased supply of profitable occupation, and well earn- 
ed subsistence, two of the’ greatest temporal blessings which any 
Government can confer on active and rational beings —The most 
important articles of natural produce in this country are Coals, and 
Salt.—If ‘we hid shewn the same want of wisdom in respect of our 
coals, that we have done with regard to our sal?,—supplied foreign- 
ets with them duty free, and imposed a very heavy tax on home 
consumption,—we should have béeén a wretched, insig:ificant, and 
contemptible people: fmarnufactures*and commerce would have 
beer almost unknown aniotigst us, and agriculture would haye sym- 
pathized in the general depréssion. ‘ But on the other hand, if we 
will act with regard to our salt as wisely as we have done as to our 
. coals,—encourage the proftable use of it in arts and manufactufes, 
and give to our own countrymen the free and (as far as may be) 
the exclusive benefit of it,” —all the advantages which this country 


which has been estimated at the enormous amount of fifteen millions ster- 
ling,—and.thus render the revenue more productive.” 

"£ should extend the word produce, to all-articles, not completely manufac- 
tured: such as the. English twist, of which, it is said, large quantities have 
been lately shipped forthe use of foreign manufacturers; who can‘weave 
the cloth at a cheaper rate than our weavers, but have not been able to suc- 
ceed in spinning the twist,so.as to make their woollen and cotten goods equal 
toours. The exportation of this twist has deprived several of cour manufac- 
turers of employment, and,subsistence. 19 

* The British government is not the only one in the world that, im thisre- 
spect, misjudges of its own true interest.—In bis interesting and valuable 
account of the Brazils, Mr, Barrow states that, thougli there is plenty of sult 
on that coast, yet the exclusive right of the crowmputs so bigh a price on it, 
that they cannot afford. te give it to their caztic, te whom the use of it is es- 
sential; nor can they afford to salt their meat with it, as “the salt that 
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has derived from the free use of coals, would be doubled by the free 
use of salt:; and whenever we may think fit to favor other countries 
with a participation in this advantage, the imposition of a duty on 
exported salt; would prevent the favor from being considered as 
wholly gratuitous.—It is on this ground that I submit that, not only 
during the continuance of the salt duties but even if they were 
wholly repealed as to ourselves, it would be a want cf political 
wisdom, and an act of injustice to our own manufacturers, to allow 
the expottation of salt, duty free, beyond the limits of the united 
kingdom ; ‘but that on’ what‘is allowed to be exported to foreign 
countries, there shouldbe a custom-house duty, sufficient to com- 
pensate to our manufacturers for the greater burthen to which, in 
respect:of higher wages and taxes, they are subjected. 

I bear no personal enmity to the Newfotendland fisheries. But I 
am persuaded that one’ domestic fishery upon our own coasts,’ 
employing our own people, though only of half their magnitude, 
would do this country infinitely more real service, than they can ever 
do. ‘Dhey can never provide employment for our own poor: and 
they aré not, exclusidelij, murseries for British seamen. ‘So far in- 
deed from their being exclusively so, it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther their effects are not inimical and injurious to the interests of 
this country, whilst they are very favorable to those of the Ameri- 
can States ; especially if it should appear, that a considerable por- 
tion of the persons employed in those fisheries, are emigrants from 
our sister island ;—+young men in the prime and most valuable part 
of life » who; instead of supplying our army and navy ‘with saifors 
and) soldiers, fly to a distant quarter of the globe ; leaving’ the help- 
less'and the aged to be provided for at the cost, and’b “he hbOE of 
thase-who continue at home :—young men, who, at the expiration 
of their three * years service, generally settle for life in Amerita ; 


would be required to preserve the carcase of an ox, costs in genera! about 
thrice asmuch-as the whole animal.”—"The monopoly of salt (He proceeds) 
is estimated tu produce to the crown of Portugal, about 15,000/. ayeary Thas 
for the sake of realizing so pitiful a, sum, Urusands of cattle ane suftered to 
perish, the carcases of such as are slaughtered, for the sake of the imdes only, 
to be thrown away, the fisheries on the coasts checked, and in a great mea- 
sure renderer useless, and one great source uf commerce and navigation en- 
tirely dried up.” Barrow’s Cochin China, page 121. 

* If the restrictions on the use of salt were removed, and those of ourcoun- 
trymen who are now engaged in the Newfoundland Fishery, woukhyemploy 
even apart of their capital af home in the British Fishery, they might. greatly 
benefit themselves,—our unemployed sailors and fishermen, asd. their 
native country. ’ 

* The three years’ service relates only.to,the apprentices, which they. ate 
bound to take under the navigation acts, The green or vesh-ynen.(as, they 
are called) go in hundreds every year from Freland; and itistead of cominz 
back, as the old acts require, almost invariably go over to the Americans. — 
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and in the ¢vent of war, are much more likely to assist in manni 
the fleets of America and France, thau to enter inte the Britis 
navy; 

ur natural advantages in respect of the manufacture of salt, 
might give us a decided superiority over all other countries; ad- 
vantages derived from our salt mines and brine springs, ' from our 
being washed on every side by the salt waves of the boundless and 
inexhaustible ocean,—and made more valuable by the vast beds of 
coal, to be found in almost every part of the island,;——by the extent 
of our navigation,—by the enterprizing spirit of our sailors and 
manufacturers,—and by the capital which we possess.—The mere 
dregs and refuse of our salt-pans, would produce glauber salts; mags 
nesia, and sal ammoniac, to a great amount ; the consumption of 
which, and the consequent demand, would be far greaterin the 
civilized world, and even arnong savage nations, than an uninforms 
ed mind can conceive. The French process, of forming :a digty 
and inferior species of salt by mere atmospheric evaporation, must 
ever be tardy and imperfect, compared with what may be done by 
our scientific and enterprizing manufacturers, possessed of the pow= 
erful agency of coal, and of every, facility of operation. ' The mere 
waste and refuse coals of Newcastle alone,;—-what -is thrown aside 
and trodden under foot as not worth collecting for use, would»sup- 
ply fuel for making salt to a great value. 

Among the benefits of the repeal of the salt duties, I must not 
omit the improvements which would then take place in the-making 
of salt.—_On my first visit to Northwich, when I saw their grate- 
doors quite open, the supply of coals unlimited, ia thick black 
smoke rising, as a public object and a public nuisance, and: their 
salt. pans uncovered and exposed to rain, I was not surprized at 
being informed, that the crystallizing of one hundred- tons of ‘sale, 
required from 70 to 100 tons of coal. At the entrance of the 
town, my attention was attracted by rows of new houses, built on 
each side of the way. I complimented my conductor on the come 
forts which the laboring class appeared to enjoy here, and on the 
air of meatness and elegance which these buildings gave to the 
place. He told me these were some of the houses of officers of 
excise ; and on further inquiry added, that.there were 120 resident 


The brine springs produce the great portion of the English salt. What.is 
made’ of tock salt, or of sea water, bears no comparison in point of quantity. 
The brine of Cheshire yields on an average 25 per cent. or one gallon of'solid 
salt fron) four gallons of brine. Common sea water contains less than four per 
cent. of salt; but the strength, in a severe winter, might be increased, by 
adopting the Swedish ‘practice of freezing the sea water, throwing away the 
ice, and seserving the remaining liquid for evaporation. 
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excisemen at Northwich. With a feeling that these gentlemen 
were the diseases of the place, I exclaimed with Virgil, 


Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in Faucibus orci 
Pallentes hubitaent morbi— 


History has said a great deal about the thirty tyrants of Athens: 
but what are they compared with the hundred and twenty of 
Northwich? Namerically, 1 know nothing like them, except the 
“one hundred and twenty princes, which it pleased Darius the 
king to set over the province of Babylon.”—I do not mean any 
peetgnd Keveapect to these gentlemen. It is not their behaviour, 

ix existence that I object to : or if they must exist, I think 
they would be much better employed in catching Ash than in 
preventing our having salt to cure it. Nor would I insinuate that 
Government abuses its power, when it employs so many excise 
officers in Northwich. Twice the number would not be suffici- 
ent to protect the revenue against the frauds and thefts occasioned 
by so excessive and disproportioncd a tax.—What improvements 
cam 2 man have the heart to attempt and perfect, or what experi- 
ments or investigations can he pursue with any spirit, when there 
are a hundred and twenty oe of different tempers and disposi- 
tions, living near him, each having the right’ to examine all his 
works every hour of the day, interrupt his processes by the dis- 

of some obsolete clause in some forgotten Act of Parlia- 
ment, and check his inquiries and deprive him of the benefit of his 
skill and attention ? This unceasing interference, with all their 
operations, has so damped and extinguished their talent and inven- 
tion, that instead of wondering that our salt manufacturers have 
made so little use of our recent discoveries in chemistry, and in 
the application of fire, we should rather admire that they have 
not been chained down to the old process of pouring brine on 
burning wood, and then raking the salt out of the ashes.* In 
the construction of their boilers, and of the apparatus belonging to 
them, much benefit might be derived from Count Rumford’s 
improvements. ‘lhe doors of the grates should be made to shut 


* It isso completely in the power of the excise officer to thwart and 
interfere with all the processes and operations of the salt manufacturer, 
that his only wise policy is unlimited submission.— W hat inducement can a 
man have to try a — with the Crown and the Board of Excise, when 
the Board is the ju and the Crown no costs? Is it worth while to 
contest a penalty of 501. at the expense of 1001. when the costs are not to be 
repaid, even though the judgment be in the subject’s favour. 

* This was the old English process.—Tacitus mentions it as a practice of the 
Germans: “ Ilo in amne salem provenire, super ardentem struem fuse, contrariis 
inter se elementis, igne atque aquis concreta.” Annal. lib. 13, cap. 57.— 
Pliny also mentions the German method of pouring the brine on a wood 
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quite close, so as to lessen the draft and quiet the fire’at pleasure. 
Checks in the’top ofthe flues, and particularly ‘in the approach to 
the ascent up the chimney, would prevent the wasteful” escape of 
unconsumed heat in the vehicle of black smoke’s* and‘contribute 
to preserve the apparatus from being destroyed by excess of fire, 
whilst if saved immense quantities of coals from being wasted, atid 
converted into a public nuisance. Covers, or roofs, to their boil 
ers, would ‘protect their processes from being Shee Ey, x 
Steam might be applied in many of their operations wit ee 
economy and effect ; and. by proper aiingeiieat one bone ta t 
be made to supply _sfeam-heat to Crystallize “the. content 
another. T have no difficulty in yenturing to assert, that <¢ 
half of the présent expenditure of fuel" may be Sayed, anda 
superior kind of salt produced, so as to ‘fetch a higher*} rice” im 
foreign markets. Sunday salt, as it ‘is called, is prefegr to“ahy 
other: yet the only difference is, that in making’ if, the“ process 
not being completed on Saturday, the fires are Tet’ down over 
Sunday, and ‘the’ crystallization proceeds gently and" gradually 
until’ “Monday. “The large grained fishery salt bears a much 
greater price than common white salt, being produced by 2 slower 
process, and witha mitigated degree* of Heat: yet in Yhakihg this 
salt, no advantage is taken in point of écotiomy; ‘the’ waste “of 
coals ig rather incfeased ; and a ton of ‘coals is allowed to make'a 
toh of this salt. Aga; the same deorec of heat is ‘continued 
during the whole process, instead of keeping up’a boiling heat ‘for 
onfy eight hours, * when ‘4 kind of granulation appears, ard thea 
leaving it toith a very gentle hent for six’ or eight hours “more,” te 
complete the operation.—The objection to the common’ white 

is, that there'i8 4 ‘proportion Of ‘magnesia in it, which “from “its 
septic quality, makes it fiot‘answer 80 Well for curity beeF and fish: 





fire; and treats with contempt our superior process of byiling the bring, and 
@wystalliting the salt by ‘evaporation. 4b.'31, cap. 7. "7 

“To ‘the salt works ‘th’ Whith “ny” ifiquities ‘Were ‘chiefly ditected; "te 
quantity ofeuvals used )werealout 12,000 tonsa year 7.8) saving tuuthe apd 
prietor of half that expense, would amount to more than 4,000/. a year. 

* Bishop Watson observes, that “ the Dutch have long been famous for 
preparing asdf forthe picking of herrih Fs by which they Wave deqaired a 
superiority in that articlé of commerce over all other European nations. 
Their printipal'sécrét'in this biisiness consists in evapordtinir the brine mate 
fromthe” sdhurioh Of Hay Sale with the 'geritlest fie, an@"in ‘mixing with ‘the 
brine a "proper quantity’ of very sour hey: tlit Acid* whey ‘ufites 18eP With 
the dhtdintrh ae xed WWkali, “and ‘his’ prevents it from adheritic” to’ the 
common salt as it Crysralifizes.”’ Any otfier nil acid Might probably answer 
the same ‘parpose.” *Ohénfi@al Essays, voP2. puge 63. ‘ 

3 This is Mr.Thompson’s practite’at'Cheltenham, where it answers very 
well. In his salts a id of pellicte'or scum forms on the top, in about 
eight hours, and is a signal fur diministiing the hear. 
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In his manufactory of Cheltenham Salts, Mr. Thompson; in the 
same process that crystallizes his salts, and with little or no addi- 
tional expense or trouble, separates the magnesia, and produces 
that article for sale to a considerable amount; but the salt manu- 
facturers cannot now follow his example, and thus improve the 
quality of their salt ; as the same objection would arise from: the 
salt laws, to such a mode of producing magnesia from common 
salt, as has operated with irresistible effect against our manufacture 
of sal ammoniac. 

I-have already anticipated part of what I had to offer, on the 
probable effects of the repeal of the salt duties. The advantages 
that would result from power being given to our unemployed 
sailors, fishermen, and labourers, to reap the full and free benefit 
of our insular situation, and to form petty associations with their 
messmates for catching and curing of rs dire ee exercising their 
industry in a manner congenial to all their wishes and habits of 
life, and obtaining an honest independence favourable to the moral 
virtues of the country,—would partly remove the temptation‘ to 
illicit and contraband trade, whilst it afforded present occupation to 
our seafaring men, and future supplies for our navy ; advantages 
of such inestimable value to this country, that the petty consider- 
ations of finance sink before them. At the same time, the extent 
of the improvements in agriculture, by the possession of a rich and 
hitherto prohibited manure, cheap, and light in conveyance, and 
always valuable as part of the compost dunghill, would enhance 
the value of our cultivated estates, and produce new and increasing 
sources of useful EMPLOYMENT, in reclaiming and enriching mil- 
lions of acres of waste and uncultivated lands. In our manufac- 
tures, the prohibition that exists in some cases, and the impediment 
which embarrasses all our other operations, would be removed,* 
and our manufacturers be placed on a footing with those of other 
countries ; the prices of many of the necessaries of life would be 
reduced ; and more science, more energy, and more capital be di- 
rected to extend their operations ; new processes would be intro- 
duced, new uses discovered, and fresh sources of occupation be sup- 
plied. ‘The addition of healthful and profitable employment 
always gives strength and vigour to the body politic, and in every 


" In the Report of the Committee of the Downs Fishery, the annual loss to 
the revenue by the smuggling of goods on the southern coasts of the island, 
is estimated at two millions a year. Whenever the repeal of the salt duties 
shall offer to all our smugglers the honest trade of fishermen instead of their 
present course of life, the saving thereby to the revenue, in this respect only, 
aoe go a great way to compensate for the abolition of all the salt 

uties. 

* A gentleman, whose manufacture requires a good deal of salt, tells me 
he pays 36/. a ton for all the salt which bis works require :—36/, for a ton of 
salt, for which the salt proprietor receives not quite 16s. ! 
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state, and in all cases, is conducive to its vital prosperity; but in 
this country, and af the present moment, there are peculiar and 
unprecedented circumstances, to increase its value beyond calcu- 
lation. Whilst, however, I am stating this, Iam aware that Go- 
VERNMENT has generally been, and is at present, most earnest and 
anxious to adopt every proper and practicable measure, for encou- 
raging our manufactures, agriculture, and fisheries. On that 
EARNESTNESS and anxiEeTY I found my chief hopes of success. 
When a tax that produces less than a million and a half into 
His Majesty’s Exchequer, takes twice that sum out of the pockets 
of his subjects, and deprives them of the benefit of their natural 
produce to ten times its amount, it should seem an easy task to find 
terms of commutation, that would prove beneficial to all. The 
division of the payment, however, so as to make it fair and equal 
(as far as is practicable) may require some consideration; and I 
am not so vain as to pretend to any peculiar knowledge or talent 
on the subject: but having stated my objections to the existing 
salt duties, it seems to be incumbent on me, to offer my idea of the 
principles on which a SALT COMMUTATION may be proposed, as a 
measure of expediency and propriety. _In the first place, I would 
submit that the labouring poor should be entirely exempt; and 
have the free use of salt for domestic purposes, for preserving 
their bacon and fish, for improving their bread now often spoilt 
for want of a little salt, for increasing the milk of their cows, 
and the produce of their gardens, without any compensation on 
their part. In the next place, I conceive that income from trades 
and professions should not, especially in this instance, be subject 
to any contribution. A war like the last, a contest for existence 
and independence, may require extraordinary taxes: but the la- 
bours of the hand and the head, the produce of mental and manual 
exertion, should generally be free from taxation. In the third 
place, the commutation should be so calculated, as not to subject 
the individual to more than what he is now charged with under 
the existing salt duties. For example, if the householder’s expense 
in salt be at present thirty shillings a year,’ it will be an advantage 
to him to pay only twenty shillings a year in lieu of it. If ima 
farming concern the tax on salt for cheese, butter, bread, bacon, 
beef, and other domestic purposes, costs the farmer five pounds a 
year, it will be a considerable benefit to him to have the free use 
of untaxed salt, not only for his house, but for his flocks and herds, 
for his cows and horses, for his hay, his pasture and arable land, 


* The difference between the expence of a family, in salt at the taxed 
price of 20s. a bushel, or at the untaxed price of 1s. the bushel, is more than 
I could have conceived, until I made inquiry respecting the quantity used 
in my own family, and in some others. 
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by contributing only a portion of what he now pays for the partial 
use of salt for domestic purposes’ only. If the salt duties at present 
interfere with the improvement of landed estates, the landlords 
contribution towards the repeal of them need only amount to a 
small part of the benefit which he would immediately derive from 
the repeal. If, again, the manufacturer, on account of the scarcity 
or inferior quality of Spanish barilla, prefers mineral alkali made 
from salt, he may very well afford to pay a duty on the mineral 
alkali, of a tenth of what he now pays on the quantity of salt from 
which it can be made; and if he makes use of salt for producing 
sal ammoniac, Glauber salts, or magnesia, he may pay a similar 
duty on it. If the salt proprietor is relieved from the embarrassing 
regulations on the exportation of salt, and has the full benefit of a 
very extensive and much better market* at home, he cannot 
object to a trivial duty on that which is exported abroad: and 
lastly, if-by the repeal of the salt duties, the English manufacturer 
be enabled to make muriatic and oxy-muriatic acid, objects of 
exportation to foreign countries, a tax may be laid on the exporta- 
tion of them. On these principles I venture to propose that a moiety 
of the saLtT COMMUTATION be produced by a moderate duty on 
mineral alkali, sal ammoniac, glauber salts, and magnesia, (pro- 


' In the Agricultural Report for the County of Chester by Mr. Helland, 
the annual allowance of salt for cheese, &c. in a farm of 200/. a year, is 
stated at half a’bushel a week. This may perhaps be over-stated, though 
the book is in general correct. I am, however, persuaded that the expense 
of salt at its present price, in a farm, is much more than the farmers are in 
general aware of; and if in other counties there is less salt required for 
cheese than in Cheshire, more may be wanted for bacon, bread, butter, beef, 
fish, and other domestic purposes; and if we add the use of it for hay, cat- 
tle, manure, &c. the advantage of the repeal to the farmer would be very 
considerable. 

* There are very few articles of commerce so unprofitable as the erporta- 
tion of English salt. In the first place, the price is very inadequate, and the 
market uncertain; they have this year attempted to get 18s. a ton, and not 
succeeding, many of the works are shut up. Three-fourths of the price are, 
by their present process, expended in coals. Bonds from the proprietor and 
two sureties, to the amount of treble the duty (which on a load of a hundred 
tons would amount to 9,000/.), are required before the salt can be weighed 
and loaded at the works, and must be repeated again at the sea port, where 
the salt is again weighed; if, at the sea-port, there is any deficiency 
or excess (the comparative waste of salt being very uncertain) the pro- 
prietor is subject to penalties. The very expense of the bonds amounts 
to some hundreds a year.—This export trade in salt is nearly, if not 
wholly confined to Liverpool, and amounts on the average of the last six 

ears to 160,000 tons a year; which might be used at home, with 
infinitely more benefit to the country. The increase of price which salt 
would fairly bear, and the great demand for salt at home, in case of the 
repeal of the duties, would make its export a thing of minor consideration. 
It is also probable that an improvement in the process of making salt, would 
augment the demand for it abroad, even though the price were a little more 
on account of the duty. 
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duced from common salt) and on salé exported out of the united 
kingdom, and also on muriatic and oxy-muriatic acid' produced 
from salt, and exported ; these duties, on the average, not exceed- 
ing a tenth of the present duties, on the salt required for the several 
articles: and that, for the encouragement of the manufacture of 
mineral alkali, the duty on imported barilla be increased. The 
other moiety of the commutation will be easily supplied, by a very 
trivial annual contribution from landed property, bearing a very 
small proportion to the benefit it would derive from the repeal 5 
and by a similar contribution from the occupiers of farms and 
houses, not amounting to so much as they now pay on account of 
the salt duties. In this manner half of the proposed commutation, 
would be supplied by duties on new manufactures from salt, hither- 
to prohibited by the salt duties, or by duties on exports and imports 
which the repeal would warrant ; and the inhabitants of England 
would not have to pay any more for the wse of salt for all purposes, 
(those new manufactures excepted) than a part of what they do 
now pay for the limited and restricted use of the portion of native 
salt, which they are now permitted to enjoy. 

It may be said that the measure under consideration looks chiefly 
to the interest of the salt proprietor, and will be of more benefit 
to him than to others. I do not admit the fact; for I am persuad- 
ed that our financial resources, our manufacturers, seafaring men, 
farmers, land proprietors,—and above all, the suffering and un- 
employed individuals of the labouring class, will derive great and 
important benefits from the measure. But for a moment suppose, 
that a considerable part of the advantages of the repeal of the salt 
duties, would accrue to the salt proprietor,—and then let us see 
what are his claims to be relieved from the unequal burthen, 
which the code of salt laws has imposed upon his property. A 
bushel of salt, when purified and crystallized, is worth, (exclusive 
of the duty) about four pence halfpenny. On this bushel of salt 
the duty imposed is fifteen shillings, or. 30/. per ton, being forty 
times the value of the «article. Such is the fact. Let us then 


’ There are many trades and manufactures on the Continent, such as 
those of bleachers, calico printers, &c. which cannot be carried on without 
large supplies of Muriatic Acid, and also of Oxymuriatic Acid. And as fos- 
eigners, in making these chemicals, have had the unrestrained use of Eng- 
lish salt, duty free, they obtain these articles, so necessary to their operations, 
at a much lower rate than our own manufacturers ; who are subject to the 
severe restrictions of the 38th of Geo. III. in the use of salt, and are pre- 
vented from applying the residuum to any profitable purpose. If the salt 
used in England, were duty free, and a small duty Jaid on exported salt, 
muriatic acid, and bleaching salts, would become with us articles of manufac- 
ture to send abroad ; and, on exportation, would bear a moderate duty, 
equivalent to the export duty on the quantity of salt from which these arti- 
cles are made. 
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consider the equity of such a tax 5 and inquire, whether there is 
any other property in the United Kingdom, that pays a tenth part 
of its comparative amount. ‘The coal proprietor may easily make 
the case his own, by only calculating the operation of a duty of 
30/1. a ton, on all coals - home consumption; so as to equalize 
his condition with that of the salt proprietor. There is nothing 
in the nature of coal,—no special ground of exemption,—no 
particular merit in its character or substance, to give it a preference 
over salt. They are both useful :—but many nations—the greatest 
part of the world—do very well without coals ; none of them how- 
ever can do very well without salt. Coal indeed is a substitute 
for turf, wood, and other fuel: but it will not manure land, pre- 
serve meat, cure fish, season and improve the food of man or 
beast, and render it palatable. Why then should the salt proprie- 
tor, in addition to all the other taxes, pay a tax of forty times the 
value of his property, when the coal proprietor pays nothing ?—~ 
or rather, why should not both the proprietors be equally exempt, 
and the public—the party really interested —enjoy the full benefit 
of these two useful and valuable articles of British produce, in 
employing and enriching its individual members, and giving 
strength, permanence, and prosperity to the empire ? 

Let us, however, for a moment suppose the same duty of 30J. per 
ton were to be laid on coals, that is already imposed upon salt, with 
the same allowance of it, duty free, to foreign nations, so as not 
to injure their manufacturers; and let us try to anticipate the 
strength of argument, and vehemence of language, which would 
be applied to shew the injustice and impolicy of such a tax. The 
claim of a royal fifth out of some mines has been thought oppres- 
sive. Yet what is a fifth? what would be four-ffths of the annual 
produce of a copper mine, lead mine, or any other mine, compared 
with a tax which prohibits the proprietor, under the severest and 


most rigorously exacted penalties, to apply three-penny worth of 


his own salt for the use of his family, until the sum of ten shillings 
has been paid to the collector of excise for permission to use it ?— 
Such, however, is the law.' Compared with this, the taking from 
him nine-tenths of his annual produce, would be nothing. He 
would enjoy the remaining tenth freely. What! after that he has 


’ The regulations respecting the salt duties are, on account of the exces- 
sive amount of the tax, necessarily very strict and severe. The salt pro- 
prietor is, in no case, allowed admission into his own warehouses, eacept in 
= of the excise officer, who keeps the key, and never trusts it out of his 

and on any account whatever. Whenever the proprietor wauts admittance 
to them, he is obliged to give previous notice to the exciseman, and request 
him to attend. So,onthe pumping into the pan, boiling, drawing, ware- 
housing, and loading, previous notice must be given; and thereby time is 
lost, expense incurred, and the proprietor often materially injured. 
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raised his own property from the bowels of the earth, purified it, 
crystallized it, and fitted it for use, must he pay a fine of forty times 
its value, for permission to use it ?—No privation,that does not take 
the whole, can be compared with such a tax.’ I trust, therefore, that 
no Englishman who attentively considers the situation of the salt 
proprietor, will think it unreasonable that, when he has drawn up 
his brine from the springs on his own estate, and with considerable 
expense of fuel and labour, has purified and crystallized it, he 
should obtain eight-pence a bushel for the salt so produced, ‘as 
well as the coal proprietor for his bushel of coals, brought out 
rough from the pit. What farmer would grudge paying two- 
pence for a peck of salt, if it would secure a load of hay from the 
effects of wet? or not give a shilling for a bushel and a half of 
salt, to preserve his sheep from the rot, and to increase the milk 
of his cows, the fat of his bullocks, and the health and strength of 
his horses and other animals? or who would think of the cost of 
ten shillings, for fifteen bushels of salt, to sweeten and improve as 
many acres of sour coarse grass, or to restore and fertilize as 
eck of exhausted soil? It would indeed be an insult to my 
countrymen, after their noble and disinterested stand for the 
liberty and happiness of the civilized world, to suppose that their 
minds can become at once so narrow and sordid, as to be insensible 
of the inequality and injustice of a tax, lying with such excess of 
burthen on the property of one class of their fellow subjects. If 
the redress of the grievance were to be attended even with some 
personal expense or loss to the other menubers, still it should not, 
be withheld: but when the repeal of the tax appears to be of 
general benefit to thé community,—the commutation on the 
whole far less burthensome,—and the only question, the adjust- 
ment of a few annual shillings more or less, in the degree of 
contribution to be made for the abolition of the tax,—it were an 
aspersion on the British character (whilst kind and considerate to 
all other nations) to insinuate that it can fail in justice and atten- 
tion ‘to its own members. 

The condition of a minister, however sought for and solicited, is 
seldom to be envied,— except when he has the means of doing an 
act of essential justice to individuals, and of general benefit to the 
community. Power so enjoyed, however awful the responsibility, 
is more than enviable ;—it partakes of the nature of the divine 


* In my attempt to draw the public attention to this subject, it is fortu- 
nate for me that I have no interest or concern in any salt works, nor (to 
my knowledge) any connection or relative, who bas. My intormation, I 
can add, has been obtained from gentlemen whose knowledge and character 
induced me to give them credit, and has been confirmed by subsequent 
inquiry. 
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attributes. If the thanks of a country be due to the man, who has 
made two stems of corn to grow where only one grew before, what 
debt of gratitude will be due to that Statesman, who shall have the 
glory—of adding to the rich and luxuriant herbage and produce of his 
native land,— of releasing the property of some of his fellow sub- 
jects from a burthensome inequality of condition,—of relieving the 
manufacturers from restraints and impediments calculated to check 
and paralyse all their exertions,—and of removing from the labour- 
ing class, strong temptations to vicious and criminal habits, whilst 
they afforded them fresh means of subsistence, and opened to their 
industry, new and increasing sources of healthful and profitable 
employment ? 





POSTSCRIPT. 


In the Letter which I have lately had the honor of addressing to 
you, I have endeavoured to shew how much the employment, sub- 
sistence, and moral character of the labouring class, and our most 
important sources of national prosperity from fisheries, agriculture, 
and manufactures, are affected by the saLT-puTIEs ; and how 
easily and amply the revenue arising from them, may be compen- 
sated for; so as to give the free and unrestrained use of salt to 
our fishermen, manufacturers, and husbandmen,' for many profitable 
uses, which the present excessive duties exclude by an entire pro- 
hibition. 

I have now to submit to your consideration, a few observations on 
some popular objections to the repeal of these duties. 

It is said, that the English salt does not answer for curing fish, 
so well as that of St. Ubes, St. Martin’s, and Oleron ; and in con- 
firmation of this, it is observed, that foreign salt is generally 
preferred for that purpose in the West of England.—I shall there- 
fore first inquire, whether this superiority really exists, and if 
not, what are the causes of this preference. 

Since our advancement in chemical science, we are less disposed 
to venerate occult qualities, being able to refer to experiments in the 
laboratory. With our present advantages, it is easy to ascertain 
the comparative quantities of pure muriate of soda in different 


* In the political Romance of Anmata, just published, a noble Lord has 
very forcibly expressed some of the chjections to the salt duties, as injurious to 
our fisheries, agriculture, and manufactures. See pages 141, 168, 169, 170, 
and 189. 
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kinds of salt, and the proportions of impurities and extraneous 
matter; and particularly as to the presence of magnesia, which is 
considered as unfavourable to the preservation of animal food.— 
Now, this analysis of the different species of salt has been lately 
and accurately made by a physician of high character, distin- 
guished for his laborious and scientific researches. Dr. Henry, 
of Manchester, has examined the comparative strength and purity 
of British, and foreign salt, and the result of his investigation 
has proved, that the quantity of pure muriate of soda contained 
in the large grained fishery salt of Cheshire, is considerably more 
than what exists in the salt of Oleron, which is the strongest of 
the foreign salts ; and that the proportion of sulphate and muriate 
of magnesia is ten times, and of other impurities in foreign salt, 
three times as much, as in the Cheshire salt. An account of this 
analysis ‘ was read before the Royal Society, in January 1810, and 
published at Liverpool, in 1811. No one can read Dr. Henry’s 
analysis without conviction, that the preference of the Cornish and 


* Dr. Henry’s Table of the result of his experiments is so curious and 
decisive, that I insert it. 


1000 parts by weight consist of 





‘eer reo _ 
Muriate Total Sulph. Su!ph. Total Total Pure mu- 

Kind of Salt. Insol. of earthy of of sul- = impu- riate 
matter, Magnesia. muriates. lime, magnesia. phates. rities. of soda. 

Foreign Bay 
Salt, 

St. Ube’s - 9 3 $ 23} 43 28 40 960 
St. Martin’s 12 3} $3} 19 6 25 403 959} 
Oleron - 10 2 2 19 4} 232 353 964} 


British Salt 
JSrom sea water. 
Scotch (com- 


mon) - - 4 28 28 15 17) $23 64) 9853 
Scotch (Sun- 

day) - 1 11) 113 12 45 163 29 971 
Lymington 

(common) 3 i 11 6 615°06C— 85 OCS ($F 
Ditto (cat) 1. 5 5 1 5 6 12 988 


Cheshire Sait. 


Crushed rock 10 0.5; 0.2 6) — 63 163 983} 
Fishery - 1 0.3 1 11} — 11} 18} 986 
Common - 1 0.3 1 14} sete 164 983} 
Stoved - 1 0. 1 15} — 15} 17). 9825 
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Devonshire fishermen, is not owing to the superior strength or 
purity of the foreign salt, but to other causes for the existence of 
which we shall not have far to imquire. 

There are two circumstances, either of which is sufficient to 
account for the preference which has been given in Cornwall and 
Devonshire to foreign salt ; the one, that there is no limitation 
of quantity, as to salt imported for curing fish; whilst the restric- 
tion which our laws have put on English salt allowed dyty free for 
the fisheries, is such as it is not practicable for any fisherman to com- 
ply with. The allowance of English salt, duty free, for our fish. 
eries, is, by Act of Parliament, only fifty pounds of salt for a 
hundred weight of fish ; an allowance, with which it is impossible 
to dry salt fish, or to cure it in bulk, either for keeping or for a 
foreign market. Fish may be corned for present use with such an 
allowance of salt; and (it has been asserted) may be preserved in 
barrels ; but even this attempt has recently failed, where fairly 
and favourably tried by the Downs Fishery Society; and in any 
event, the expense is very greatly enhanced to the fishermen, by 
the cost of the barrels. ‘Che obvious effect of such a restriction on 
the allowance of English salt, whilst no limitation is put on that im- 
ported, is that the fishermen find it necessary to have some foreign 
salt, in order to make up the requisite quantity, to salt their fish 
for keeping ; and this has given birth to a popular prejudice, so fre- 
quently repeated, that «« English salt will not answer for the fisher- 
ies without a mizture of foreign salt.” The other cause to which 
I refer, is that the importation of foreign salt to our western and 
southern coasts, is connected with another trade, more profitable to 
the individuals concerned, than to Government. Foreign salt for 
the use of our fisheries, having never been liable to the English 
duty, is less scrupulously examined and weighed, than that from 
Cheshire, upon which a drawback is granted. Hence, it is said, 
after weighing a small part of the cargo, the interference of the 
officer proceeds no further, but the rest of the cargo, whatever it 
may contain, is passed by mensuration. With a lucrative contra- 
band trade so covered and protected, it is not too much to suppose, 
that foreign salt may. be afforded at a much cheaper rate than our 
Cheshire salt, subjected as it is to oppressive restrictions and re- 
gulations ; and it will be no matter of wonder, if the French Smug- 
gler sells his bushel of salt, containing eighty-four pounds, at the 
same price, as the English fair dealer can afford his bushel of fifty- 
six pounds of salt, being only two-thirds of the foreign bushel. 
These are the two circumstances, which I am induced to believe 
have caused this preference to be given in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, to the salt of foreign countries. 

It is said, that a duty on the export of salt, though small, would 
be injurious to our salt proprietors in foreign markets.—This duty 
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makes no necessary part of the proposed commutation, and may 
be withdrawn, if the objection is not obviated by the consideration, 
that the repeal of the salt duties would produce a considerable 
home market for salt, not only superior in profit, but exceeding in 
amount all that our salt works, and any probable increase of them, 
would supply. The average export of salt from Cheshire, which 
constitutes the great supply of the foreign markets, appears by the 
returns of some years back, to be one hundred and sixty thousand 
tons a year. It is not probable that the exports of all the rest of 
the kingdom amount to half as much more. I would therefore 
wish the salt proprietors to consider, whether (in consequence 
of the repeal of the salt duties) our fisheries being freely and with- 
out impediment extended along our coasts,—the manufactures of 
mineral alkali and other articles from salt, which I have enumera- 
ted in my Letter, being carried on without any obstruction,y—and 
the use of salt as a manure, and for preserving hay, and for the 
benefit of cattle, being adopted in many parts of the kingdomy=— 
the quantity of salt, which we now send abroad for the benefit of 
foreigners and to our own injury, would be much more than half 
of what we should want for our home market ?—The amount:of 
salt for our fisheries, it would not be easy to state, with the 

erior natural advantages which we possess, and with that great and 
commanding advantage (if we should ever enjoy it) of havingia 
cheap, abundant, and unrestricted supply of it at home. In Europe, 
the Dutch enjoy at present all the benefits of our natural produce 
and local situation, to the e2clusion of our own people. “ They 
have no herrings near their own coasts, but catch them on the coast 
of Britain, from Shetland to the coast of Sussex.” Yet bythe 
favour of British laws,‘ they purchase British salt to much more 
advantage than our fishermen can obtain it; undersell us .at all 
foreign markets, and exclude us from the enjoyment of those 
natural blessings which the bounty of Providence has bestowed on 
this island. In America, the United States have taken advantage 
of the restrictions to which our fishermen are subjected, and of 
permission given them to fish on our fishing banks, to injure essen- 
tially our Newfoundland fishermen,* and to deprive them of above 


? See the Letter to Mr. Vansittart, p. 29.—Our salt laws would appear to 
a foreigner, more like a code imposed by the interested jealousy of Holland, 
than as regulations adopted by the enlightened policy of bpgians. 

2 T state this on the authority of a pamphlet Jately published at Glasgow, 
intitled, “ The Colonial Policy of Great Britain.” tis there stated, that 
“the demand for fish in our West India settlements, upon an average of 
three years, ending 1807, was 456,221 cwt. 97,486 of which was furnished 
by the mother country, leaving 358,735 cwt. to be supplied from the Ame- 
rican fisheries. Of this quantity, above half was supplied by the United 
States, using our salt and our fishing banks; and in the three years, only 
170,610 cwt, from our Newfoundland fishery, found a market in our West 
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half the supply of fish for our West India colonies. It must there- 
fore be difficult at present to estimate what might be the demand 
of .salt for our fisheries, if the present impediments and obstruc- 
tions were done away.—lIn respect to the manufacture of mineral 
alkali from salt, I have, from the information of scientific chem- 
ists, ventured to state, the probable demand of salt for that article 
only, at one hundred and twenty thousand tons a year, being a- 
bout half of the whole quantity of salt at present exported. I have 
noticed other important articles,—such as sal ammoniac, glauber 
salts, magnesia, and muriatic and orymuriatic acid, for Exporta- 
tion. There can be very little doubt but that these new manufac- 
tures from salt, duty free, will altogether produce an advantageous 
market at home for at least one hundred and sixty thousand tons of 
salt, being the whole quantity now exported from Cheshire. This, 
however, is on the supposition that (in case of a duty being laid 
on them) regulations oppressive and embarrassing, like those now 
existing as to the manufacture of salt, be not imposed on these new 
manufactures. In fact, they would be unnecessary. ‘The imposi- 
tion of a duty on salt, such as the present odious tax of FORTY 
‘TIMES ITS VALUE, makes the strictest and severest conditions, 
not only necessary, but inefficient and unavailable ; whereas the 
duty on these new manufactures from salt, instead of being forty 
times the price of the article, need not be a fourth of their exten- 
ded value. 

To the demand of salt for fisheries and manufactures, must be 
added that for husbandry. And here, if we estimate on only a 
bushel of salt per acre being used for six millions of the cultivable 
acres in England, we shall find an additional market for 150,000 
tons of salt for manure only, exclusive of what may be wanted for 
hay and cattle. Again, if we suppose on this exported salt, a 
duty to be imposed, even as high as sixpence a bushel, that would 
not check the American, or any other foreign market, or be more 
than the salt proprietor would receive ample compensation for, in 
being relieved from the costly and oppressive regulations, to which 
the export of salt is at present subjected. 

It has been said, that a repeal of the salt duties would have the 
effect of depriving several subordinate Excise officers of their sit- 
uations, and of injuring others whose official profits and perqui- 
sites depend chiefly on prosecutions and convictions. On this I 
have to observe, that for part of those who are now attending the 
salt works, the new manufactures from salt would supply a more 
easy and less invidious duty than what they now have to perform ; 
and as to the prospective increase of excisemen, if they were not 


India Islands.—This is imputed to restrictions which our fishermen are sub- 
jected to, but the subjects of the United States are exempt from. 
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kept up quite to the present degree of population, it would not 
produce any serious inconvenience to this country. The other 
part of the objection, however, that of profits and perquisites, is 
of a more serious nature than I was aware of, when I addressed 
my Letter to you. I there stated the immoral effects of the sals 
duties, as confined to the neighbourhood of the great salt works: 
but information which I have just received, convinces me that. this 
infection spreads more widely than Ihad supposed. To our poor, 
(says my correspondent, an active magistrate of Cornwall) the 
temptation of smuggling an article, so easily concealed, and so uni~ 
versally in request, is commonly too great for them to: resist, al- 
though at the expense of perjury and detection.—Of its demorali- 
zing tendency I never had any doubt: but since I have been acting 
as a magistrate in this town, I find the evil far greater than I sus- 
pected. Se.rch warrants, hearings and convictions are matters. of 
constant recurrence.”—I these convictions, therefore, and exche- 
quer processes and prosecutions, constitute part of the legal pergqui- 
sites of office, it would be far better for us all, that a few thousands 
a year were sacrificed in compensations, than that this mischief 
should be suffered to continue. In fact, all such temptations to 
evil, and all perplexity and intricacy in codes of taxation, though 
they may be profitable to the agents and underlings of office, are 
very pernicious to the state and to the community. Whilst they 
encourage fraud and theft and perjury, they injure the fair dealers 
multiplying prosecutions and convictions, to the ruin of all the 
parties, except those who are the conductors or promoters.’ The 
property of salt in Bengal is derived from the Mogul government, 
and vested with other prerogative rights in the East India Company. 
In the year 1782, the receipts from this fund had fallen short of 
its expenditure : and the accounts had become so intricate and ine 
volved, that it was thought necessary to abolish it, and recreaté 
it ina new form. It was not that .the public had been at allre+ 
lieved from the burthen, but that the revenue was absorbed in - the 
complication of the system, and frauds, thefts and perquisites, en- 
grossed all the profits. The genius of Mr. Hastings, with the aid 
ofyour late brother, Mr. Henry Vansittart, produced an effectual 
remedy. This consisted in simplifying the machinery. The con- 


* The process of making salt in Bengal, is different from ours. It is pro- 
duced from sea-water by the chemical action of fire, aided by the filtration 
of tne diluted sand and mud of the river and sea-shore, and their con- 
joined evaperation by the means of an accumulation of pots of unglazed 
earthenware, presenting tlreir several surfaces in the combination form 
of a reverboratory furnace to the fire within. This work is performed by 
the natives of the country, of the professional appellation of Molungees; 
and the allotment of their local distribution over a vast extent of sea-coast, 
is called by the name of Colarries.—Such is the account, fur which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Hastings. 
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troul of the entire department was undertaken by your brother, 
with salt agents under him for the superintendancy of each division 
of the salt works. The advances of money for the works were 
made through the controller to the salt agents ; who accounted to 
him for their expenditures and returns, and he to the Governor 
General and Council. At the end of the year, the whole produce 
of salt was divided into a number of equal lots, and sold by public 
auction to the highest bidders ; and such was the success that at- 
tended this measure of Mr. Hastings, and the ability and integrity 
with which it was executed by Mr. Vansittart, that, without any 
additional burthen to the public, this salt of Bengal produced, and 
has continued to produce, a clear income of a crore of rupees, or 
rather more than a million sterling. The retail price of salt in Ben- 
gal, like that of other necessaries of life, is now governed by the 
supply andthe demand. By the last annual return, made up to 
April 1815, the quantity of salt produced during the preceding 
year in Bengal, was one hundred and sixty-two thousand tons, and 
the clear profit of government, that year, was eleven hundred and 
forty-two thousand pounds. 

There is yet another objection ; the novelty and presumption 
of starting objections to a tax, which has so long been submitted to. 
I am ready to admit that those, whose peculiar duty and power it 
is to provide and administer the remedy, have pledged themselves 
on the subject, and that they will keep their engagement : my ob- 
ject therefore has been to suggest to my countrymen reasons for 
submitting willingly and cheerfully to a commutation duty ; which 
will not be, by even a tenth part, so burthensome as what they 
now bear. 

In the year 1800, the attention of a Committee of the House of 
Commons was extended, from the consideration of the British 
Herring Fisheries, to the operation of the duties of salt ; then 
£ 20. per ton, being only two-thirds of their present amount. In 
their report, after recognizing the inconveniences under which the 
fisheries‘ labour from restrictions, and the inefficacy of those re- 
straints for the security of the revenue, they proceed to state “ the 
ptactice of some of the trade, to pay the duty* for the salt they 
have used in the fishery, as being upon the whole less burthensome 
than a compliance with the regulations for the use of duty free salt 
would have been. Such however (they add) is the weight of the 


* In Scotland, the difficulties in obtaining salt for the fisheries, are, if 
ible, greater than they are here. I am told, that in many parts, if the 
herman wants a permit to use a little salt for his fishery, hc may have to 
travel fifty miles before he can find an excisewan. 
* The addition of a duty of 104 per ton (making 30/. in the whole) seems 
to have put an entire end to this practice, and the fish is now thrown over- 
beard and destroyed. 
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duty, that in general the fishermen choose rather to throw overs 
board the fish,—than to cure it.” The Committee therefore pros 
ceeded to recommend a COMMUTATION OF THE SaLtT DurTigs, 
as a measure highly deserving the attention of the House; as es- 
sentially conducing to the prosperity of the fisheries, and rendering 
unnecessary the bounties granted for them; and at the same time 
replete with other advantages in cheapening the subsistence of the 
people, and in the encouragement of a variety of useful arts. 

In the next Session (after expressing a concurrence in the former 
Report) the Committee proceeded in their inquiry, and in June 
1801, resolved—** that it is the opinion of this committee that a 
COMMUTATION OF THE DUTIES ON SALT would be productive of 
many great and important advantages to all descriptions of persons 
in this kingdom, and would be highly beneficial to its AGRicuL- 
TURE, FISHERIES, TRADE AND ManuracTures.” And asall the 
orders of the community would derive benefit from the repeal, they 
agreed that the commutation should be by some general taz,' ex- 
tending to them all: and concluded, that, at that late period of the 
season, the further consideration of the subject should be postponed 
till the next Session of Parliament. 

The assurance, however, of the minister, Mr. Pitt, “ that when- 
ever the return of peace enabled his Majesty’s ministers to venture 
on a diminution of the revenue, the repeal of the duty on salt shall 
have their first consideration” —contributed to postpone the further 
discussion of the subject.—That period of the return of peace is 
now arrived, artd it is accompanied by circumstances‘which press 
with weight and urgency for the immediate adoption ot the. mea- 
sure.—A considerable portion of the labouring class in this country 
is, by unprecedented circumstances, deprived of those means of em- 
ployment, which may be best supplied by the repeal of the salt du- 
ties.—And at the present critical period, after the exertions and 
events of the preceding war for above twenty years had engaged 
the feelings of us all, and supplied a powerful séimudus and interest 
to the public mind, the want of that or of some other sufficiently 
interesting object of attention is now severely felt, and an evil 
spirit is gone forth among a portion of the people, many of them 
being at the same time really suffering for want of proper occupation. 


* In my letter to Mr. Vansilturt, I have submitted the principles.and out- 
lines of a proposed commutation for the salt duties. Nothing has since 
occurred to make me doubt the information — me, that half the sum 
required, may be raised by a duty on mineral alkali, and other manufactures 
from salt; and the other half from landlords and tenants of farms, and 
from householders, by the payment of about half of what the extra price of 
salt now costs them. It will be obvious, that if half of the sum required, 
can be supplied by duties on new manufactures from salt, we shall only have 
to pay half of what we now pay. - 
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~»Alb»this may :be immediately remedied by the REPRAL OF THE 
SALT DUTIES;: which would ‘instantaneously supply new and bene- 
ficial objects: ofrindustry anid: speculation to alithe’ members of the 
commutity 3++who, instead of hemg engaged in-turbulent and sedi- 
tious-meetings, would then be muchympre usefully and satisfactorily 
employed ifymaking their own fortunes; and thereby contributing 
to the welfare and prosperity of the country. 


"Feb. 12, 1817. 





SECOND. POSTSCRIPT. 


Ar the present crisis, when want of employment for the labour- 
ing class, and deficiency in our general means of subsistence, 
have enabled factious individuals to disseminate sedition among 
men naturally loyal and generous,—and when the public attention 
is divided between the two great objects, of improving the situation 
of the cottager, and at the same time preserving the community 
from the mischievous effects of an evil spirit of novelty and dis- 
content,—I beg leave to draw your attention to some” additional 
Circumstances, which may tend to shew how much the early: con- 
sideration of the measure which I have submitted to you, will be 
contributory to both the objects to which I have alluded ;—and 
how much the affection of the cottager may be increased, and 
the intrigues of internal enemies defeated, by his being relieved 
from an injurious and obnoxious tax, the repeal of which will sup- 
ply new sources of profitable employment, and improve his means 
of domestic comfort and subsistence. 

Nothing is more likely eventually to promote the happiness of 
the English poor, than what has been lately suggested in the 
House of Commons, by a respectable and independent ‘member. 
Phe principle which Mr. Curwen has adopted, is the same as 
that;-on which our Society has uniformly acted.—In a very early 
stage of .inquiry, we recognized this as our leading principle, that 
«© Whatever encourages and promotes habits of 1nDUSTRY, PRU- 
DENCE, FORESIGHT, VIRTUE, and CLEANLINESS among the poor, 
is beneficial. to them and to the country ;—whatever. removes, or 
diminishes the incitement to any of these qualities, is. detrimental 
tothe sraTe, and pernicious to the 1InDIvIDUAL.” * This is the 
PRINCIPLE, on which the prospective and permanent’ welfare of 


* Introductory Letter to the Third Volume of the Reports of the Society 
for bettering the condition of the poor, page 10. 
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the cottager may be most effectually promoted: but some immediate 
remedy is at/present wanted, to relieve his distress, and calm his anxé 
iety. ‘he English cottager, so far as the Poor Laws have not affected 
him, is of a noble and independent character :— he cannot thrive on 
eleemosynary subsistence. His feelings are naturally in unison 
with what a noble Viscount has expressed with so much truth and 
energy ; “ that none able to work, should have any claim, but to 
the wages of labour; they should not be supplied with money, 
but with work, for which they should be paid.” ‘ But itis by no 
means the nature of the English poor to be deficient, either in per- 
sonal gratitude, or in public feeling. With all the privations 
which the poor underwent in the late war, there was not a cot- 
tager, who had not an interest in the preservation of the civilized 
world from tyranny and devastation, who did not exult in the 
dignified part which the Untrep Empire took in the contest, 
and whose heart did not beat with Devorion TO THE SUPREME 
BetnG, for the restoration of peace and social order by the Battle 
of Waterloo, and with gratitude to the British Hero, who was 
the favoured instrument of Providence in that victory. 

In the course of recent communieations with different persons, 
on the probable consequences of the Repeal of the Salt duties, I 
have found many, who were exclusively impressed with one or 
other of the advantages, which might be fairly expected from the 
measure. The most general, and indeed the most obvious object 
of attention, is its effect on our Fisnexizs. This stands promi- 
nent in view: the eye cannot withdraw its attention from it. 
‘The existence of this tax has, indeed, visibly injured this country, 
whilst it has promoted the interests of Holland, the United States, 
and other foreign powers. Those, again, who have witnessed the 
fertilizing effects of refuse salt in Cheshire, Worcestershire, and 
other districts, when permitted, and the use in other parts of 
sea-mud, sea-weed, and sea-sand as manures, all being the mere 
vehicles of salt, are awake to its benefit in tillage and grass land ; 
whilst others who have tried its uses on refuse hay which the cattle 
had rejected, but which when chopped up with a little salt was 
eagerly preferred, appear to be fully aware of its value for Aay and 
cattle. The makers of soap and others concerned in manufactures, 
who have submitted to the inconvenience and expense of remitting 
large sums of British money to foreign countries for the purchase 
of foreign barilla, rejoice in the prospect of being better and more 
cheaply supplied with mineral alkali, and other chemicals, made 
from English salt, which has hitherto been sent abroad for the 
benefit of foreigners ; and are satisfied that, if foreign barilla can 
be excluded by a prohibitory duty, Scotland and Ireland, with in- 


* Lord Castlereagh's Speech on Mr. Curwen's motion, 21st Feb. 1817. 
NO. XIX. Pam. VOL, X. 
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ereased exertion and industry, will enable us to supply the place 
of foreign barilla by the use of the KELP of our own islamds. 
Others see advantages in increased sources of individual opulence, 
and national revenue, in nurseries of sailors and soldiers for the 
supply of our fleets and, armies, and in our permanent prosperity 
and, internal security: but I have met with no one except Mr. 
Curwen, who has paid much attention to its effects on the con- 
DITION AND comForts or CorTTaGERs; the class of men on 
whose individual health and welfare, the general health and wel- 
fare of the political body do so much depend. 

The repeal of the salt duties would benefit the CoTraGER, and 
all others of the labouring class, in three respects; Ist, in relief 
from the payment of a tax, existing in other states, and levied on 
a primary necessary of life ; 2d, in the increase of the value and 
price of labour; and $d, in the improvement of their means of 
subsistence. With a view to the first of these three, I have lately 
endeavoured to ascertain the average quantity of salt used in En- 
glish cottages. The return from one part of the country is from 
two to three pounds of salt per month; from others, a pound of 
salt a week." The latter would amount to a bushel a year; the 
former to about two thirds of that quantity. ‘Taking, therefore, 
the retail price of salt at eighteen shillings the bushel (of which 
we may reckon the duty fifteen shillings, the profit for the advance 
of that duty two shillings, and the remaining shilling the original 
cost of the salt and carriage) the extra charge on the cottager for 
the salt duty alone, will be eleven shillings a yearin one case, and 
seventeen shillings in the other, being a medium charge of four- 
teen shillings a year. At the same time, if he can obtain a little 
portion of beef at a cheap price, or can contrive to keep a pig to 
salt for his winter store, the burthen of the tax will be about twice 
as much ; all paid for leave to use salt for domestic purposes only 
with a prohibition as to any other use. The opulent and thought- 
less may affect to consider the payment of fourteen, or even of 
twenty-eight shillings a year, as trifling: but the relief from such 
a payment, by the spontaneous and liberal act of the other classes of 
the community, would be gratefully acknowledged by the poor, as 
an unequivocal and permanent benefit. 

There is, however, another greater and more important ad- 
vantage, which the labouring class would derive from the repeal 
of the salt duties, in respect of the increased demand and price 


* This is more than [had at first supposed; and such I believe will be 
found’the amvuunt of the tax m other cases. A tenant of a dairy farm of 160/. 
a year, in Dorsetshire, who is remarkable for the exactness and correctness 
ot his accounts, has just sent up word that his annual average consumption 
of salt amounts to eight bushels, which at 20s. a bushel, the price of salt im 
Dorsetshire, will be 8/. or 5 per cent. on the rent of the farm. 
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of labour, for new manufactures,' and the fisheries. ‘The power 
of corporal exertion is the estate of the indigent and uninstructed, 
from which he derives the portion of comforts which he enjoys in 
society; comforts which (however undervalued) ate, as Adam 
Smith justly observes, of greater value than the best enjoyments 
of the savage state. For the detail of the sources of new occupa- 
tion, which would be supplied by the removal of this obstacle to 
free and profitable employment, I must refer to what I have al- 
ready offered in my Lettter on the subject ; whilst I proceed to 
consider, Sdly, the effects of the repeal on the cottager’s means 
of subsistence. 

It has long been the opinion of medical men, that the food 
of the English cottager has not enough in it of what is termed 
condiment ; and that his diet might be improved, so as not only 
to be more palatable to him, but more conducive to his health, and 
to energy and activity of body. ‘The Asiatics take freely of spices, 
the Africans of pepper and salt, and of animal food : but our 
labourers frequently make their bread without a sufficient portion 
of salt, and eat their potatoes and other vegetables without proper 
seasoning. The free use of salt would tend to correct this: and 
the cottager would then also enjoy a cheap and plentiful supply of 
corned fish and salted fish; and where he could feed his pig, or 
purchase with his extra wages in harvest, a lot of butcher’s meat, 
when cheapest, he would be able, with a little untazed salt, to 
preserve them for his domestic enjoyment in the scanty and dreary 
part of the year, and thus obtain a considerable portion of increased 
a and comfort by such an improvement in his means of 
life. 

The vague and impracticable theories of weak and wicked en- 
thusiasts, the dreams of equality of condition, and power, and 
wealth, and of partition among the idle, and the dissolute, of 


'The average quantity of salt made in the Northwich district is about 
200,000 tons a year. The salt proprietors say, that if there were a market 
for it, they could make five times that quantity. In any event we may esti- 
mate, that if the duties were repealed, the total amount, there and in other 
parts of England, would at least be trebled; and this would give wages to 
three times the number of persons now employed in our salt works. Again, in 
respect of mineral alkali, and other articles to be made from salt, the prepa- 
ring of the buildings, &c. for those purposes, would supply a great deal of 
employment immediate/y ; and the carrying on of those manufactures, would 
continue to furnish increasing sources of occupation for the laboring class. 
This would be exclusive, not only of the increase in other manufactures, 
depending on the cheup and sree sup»ly of salt, and on articles made from it, 
and of the trade and commerce connected with them, but also of the augmen- 
tation of the employment immediately offered to the poor in the fisheries, and 
what would hereafter be supplied in agriculture. 
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that exclusive property which industry and prudence have ac- 
quired, even if those dreams could be realized, would offer 
nothing of real value to the poor, in comparison with the advan- 
tages, which may be thus conferred on them by the wise and digni- 
fied liberality of the other members of society; the privilege of 
exemption ffom an ‘almost univetsal taxon a necéssary of life, 
the benefit of an increase in value and price of labour, and 


an healthful and acceptable addition to their food and general 
means of subsistence, 


26th Feb. 1817- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE name of Caroline’ of Brunswick’ holds too conspi- 
cuous a place in the history of the present times, not to 
excite the most lively interest im persons of every rank. 
The extraordinary vicissitudes experienced by this cele- 
brated woman, and which even at this moment occupy the 
attention of all Europe, constitute an historical subject of 
the first importance. 

When astonishing events occur to great personages, they 
usually form epochs in the annals of history. Such is the 
situation of the Princess, who by the circumstances of her 
public and private life must be rendered an object of ge- 
neral curiosity, both to her contemporaries and posterity. 
The various passages of her life are all of consequence ; for 
it often happens, that events of little moment in themselves 
become important from the eminence of those personages 
to whom they relate. 

The records of all times abound with memoirs and anec- 
dotes of Princesses who have distinguished themselves by 
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their particular merits, but I believe no one ever deserved 
a more honourable place in the annals of history than the 
Princess of Wales, whether we regard her elevated rank 
or the memorable facts she has witnessed. 

After the well known reverses which brought her cha- 
racter into question, her Royal Highness resolved to quit 
England and return to Brunswick. While there, she con- 
ceived the project of an extended tour; and it happened 
that a short time after the travelling mania seized me also, 
being at that time an epidemic among my countrymen. I 
freely confess, that I was chiefly induced to this resolution 
by an irresistible desire to follow the footsteps, and observe 
the conduct, of the Princess of Wales. I took so much 
interest in this employment, that I constituted myself a 
most strict and attentive observer of all her proceedings : 
nothing escaping me that could interest either the public or 
myself. Moreover, .setting my characteristic curiosity aside 
—a woman called to the throne of England, and celebrated 
equally for her misfortunes and elevation of soul,—a woman 
who knows how to excel in every thing, and who travels 
in foreign countries, forsaking the luxuries of a court,— 
necessarily forms a great and interesting subject for the 
historian. 

I knew her Royal Highness and her court at London, 
being ignorant of nothing that was either said or thought 
there. Divers, groundless opinions have been formed of 
her conduct, which have vanished in succession, leaving 
nothing constant but the attachment of the people of Eng- 
land to her person, and her own firmness and imperturbility 
in the delicate and perilous situation into which she was pre- 
cipitated by a powerful cabal. 

What I propose to communicate cannot, I think, ‘be un- 
welcome to the public—that is to say, the substance of the 
notes which I have taken with so much care, and the re 
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sult,of my observations on the motives which determined 
her Royal Highness to quit the Gourt—on-her travels, and 
the changes which have taken placein her suite,—on her 
domestic system,—-on the persons by .whom she. is sur- 
rounded, and, wham.it has. pleased her to. distinguish in 
Italy,—and finally, on various anecdotes during her travels 
and her abode inthe country last mentioned. 

These.points, which at present..are either. unknown or 
misrepresented, and relative to which the public are exceed- 
ingly.anxious, may form, in some sort, the continuation of 
a history, rendered interesting even in trifles by its subject. 

It will be the duty of\an impartial writer to explain the 
circumstances which have led to the reforms in the house- 
hold. of her Royal Highness, and obliged her to adopt a 
system of. circumspection in. reference to, the persons al- 
lowed to. approach her; as also to distinguish what is true 
from what is false or exaggerated in the reports concerning 
her. Truth alone shall be presented to the English nation 
and to Europe, at whose irresistible voice all the idle ru- 
mours in circulation will cease, even those which are sup: 
ported by prejudice and the spirit of party. 

Attached neither to, person. nor to party, 1 am the friend 
of truth, and at once a censor and apologist, without pro- 
jects and without passion. Lam an Englishman; and after 
that, who will suspect me of adulation? I propose to my- 
self, by well attested facts, to establish a just opinion of her 
Royal Highness in regard to. the various accidents which 
have befallen her, and to ground it faithfully on truth and 
circumstances. 

Persons of high rank are uniformly the sport either of 
flattery or of calumny: a severe and jmpartial..writer will 
despise both the one and. the other. It is.important, both 
for politics and morals, that the public and: private lives of 
Princes, which serve as patterns for other people, be, placed 
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in open day, that flattery may add nothing, «mor:.enyy: or 
malignity take.any thing away, and that- facts: may not be 
altered or misrepresented by the. spirit of -partye - 

My arrival in Italy preceded that of her Royal Highness 
by afew days, and I found the general .mind:there preju- 
diced against her. The incorrect opinions..which:prevailed 
apparently arose from past events. All this. was. very-ma- 
tural, and I was by no means‘surprised that the gscillations 
of opinion produced by a long suspense on a-memorable 
occasion, should reach Italy. Acquainted with all that had 
passed in England, my interest and curiosity were redoubled, 
and 1 soon fathomed the extent of public credulity, always 
disposed to slander on the slightest grounds. 

Thus, people affected to. believe that it was a prudent 
wish to avoid new troubles, which determined her Royal 
Highness to quit the Court; then the same step: was attrle 
buted to the necessity of obeying a positive command. -On 
her arrival, rumours were circulated unfavourable. to her 
private life. Signs of levity and inconstancy.were recoge 
nised, even in her most innocent pleasures. Her open af- 
fability was beneath her station and an outrage upon her 
rank. Her most considerate and benevolent generosity was 
termed blind profusion. A manner void of parade, and 
the simplicity inseparable from real dignity, were said te 
originate in indecency and caprice. It was pretended that 
she loved not the English; that she had dismissed them 
from her suite, and was inaccessible to their.approach. 
She was accused of being surrounded by Italians, and of 
being improperiy surrounded. This manner of .reasoning 
and of concluding arose out of the similar. impressions 
which a momentous accusation had spread throughout 
Europe. Stunned by so many false. rumours relative:to.a 
Princess so distinguished and. so. connected, .1 resolved. to 
examine with critical severity-all the facts and circumstances: 
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which gave birth to these opinions. Whether it condemns 
or justifies her Royal Highness I would have the truth alone 
established and made known to Europe. It is time that 
calumny, cabal, and the idle discourse of a light-minded 
public should cease, and that a just opinion should be 
formed of a Princess, who must occupy an important place 
in history—that she be represented as she is, and not as pre- 
judice and unfounded scandal would make her appear. 

Let her contemporaries judge with a knowledge of facts 
and with impartiality, and their unbiassed decision will 
form that of posterity. 

It is quite certain that no absolute order or injurious mo- 
tive would have been able to prevail upon the Princess of 
Wales to quit the Court. Respected by government, be- 
loved by the people, and thus justified in the eyes of all the 
world, neither pretence or violence could have laid a re- 
Straint on her inclination. Far more honourable motives 
led to the execution of a project which she had long pre- 
meditated ; namely,—her own spontaneous will, seconded 
by that of the Prince, and approved by Ministers. The 
following documents, which by a happy chance I find in 
my possession, will verify this statement incontestably. 





Letter from her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
to Lord Liverpool, first Minister to the Prince Regent, 
dated Connaught House, 25th July, 1814. 

* The Princess of Wales requests Lord Liverpool to lay 
before the Prince Regent the contents of this letter. 

‘’ “ Actuated by the most urgent metive, that of restoring 

tranquillity to the Prince Regent, as well as to secure the 

peace of mind of which she has been for so many years de- 
prived, the Princess of Wales, after mature reflection, has 
resolved to return to the Continent. This resolution ought 
not to surprise the Ministers of the Prince Regent, consi- 
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dering the trouble and disagreeable experience ofthe Prin. 
cess, for so long a time ; and still ‘more, after the indignity 
and mortification to which she has been exposed, by being 
withheld from receiving her nearest relations, and the most 
intimate friends of the late Duke of Brunswick, her illis« 
trious father. 

“The Princess is extremely anxious that the Prince Rie 
gent should be informed of the motives, and clearly com- 
prehend her past conduct as politically exhibited.:~ In éx- 
acting a justification from this noble nation,—her sole pros 
tection since the unfortunate indisposition of the King, 
she is to be understood as solicitous only to: maintain her 
rights and her honour, which are dearer to her than life 
itself. 

“ The Princess of Wales would have undertaken her 
projected tour long before, if she had not been prevented 
by the breaking off the projected marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte with the Prince of Orange. She could mot re 
solve to leave her daughter without protection, at a period 
so critical. ‘The Prince Regent having planned to esta- 
blish the new married couple at the Hague, the Princess 
Charlotte, on that account principally, declined the match. 
Unwilling to prove any obstacle to future arrangement fa» 
vourable to the happiness of her daughter, the Princess of 
Wales has at length resolved to return to Brunswick, her 
native country. She may afterwards travel into Italy and 
Greece, where she may probably be able to select an 
agreeable abode, and live in it for some years. “The Prin- 
cess flatters herself that the Prince Regent will have no ob- 
jection to this design. we 

* The Princess of ‘Wales requests Lord Liverpool to re- 
present to the Prince Regent, ‘that she resigns Montague 
House, and ‘thetitle of Ranger of Greenwich Park, in 
favour of her daughter, as also the house bequeathed to 
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her, by,.her..mother.. The Princess of Wales hopes the 
Prince, Regent will..grant this favour, the Jast she will 
solicit. | ‘> 

‘* The.Princess embraces this opportunity to explain the 
motiyes,which have induced. her to decline the grant of 
50,0001. voted .to her by the nation in parliament. She 
expresses her most lively acknowledgement to. this liberal 
and generous nation for its willingness to grant her such 
a.pension during;her life ;. but.she has only taken:35,000l. 
because as the, gift was intended to.support her in her pro- 
per rank, and to enable her to hold a Court as became the 
Wife,of the Prince Regent, the receipt of it would inter- 
fere with her views ,of travelling, and,.her purpose to. quit 
England for a season, Such is the substance of her pre- 
sent.communication to.Lord Liverpool,, which.the Princess 
went have made. before, but for, the fear of. producing 
new, debates, i in parliament. She has therefore. waited the 
rising, of parliament, and.is now about, to; depart, for Wor- 
thing, to embark, not intending to. return, previously to 
London. ~— 

The Princess. of Wales is enon to assure Lord Liver. 

paal. thag.she will ever be ardently. solicitous for ,the pros- 
perity and glory of this. generous, nation.” 





Letter fiom the, Pringess of..Wales.to Mr. Whitbread, 

and, to his Friends,..dated 25th. July,, 181 4. 

“ The Princess, of, Wales bas the pleasure..to, inform, 
and frankly to avow, to, Mr. .Whitbread,,.that-she.is;about 
to.take the _most important step in, her Jife,, She has. em- 
braced the resolution of quitting..this coyntry.fer a. time; 
and has written to Lord Liverpool to immediately, inform 
the Prince Regent of her. intention, Rhe,Princess incloses 
a copy. of this,letter to Mz, Whitbread, to. inform, himself 
and friends of the. plan of conduct,which. she-hasjadopted, 
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‘© The Princess is%o persiiaded of the well-knéwn integt 
rity of Mr. Whitbread and Mr: Brougharti, thatishe catinor 
doubt but they would have proposed such a step, if motives 
of delicacy had not~ prevented*thém. ‘The’ Prititéss is 
deeply penetrated with gratitude for’ the ‘attentiotis’ which 
they have shown her, at all trmes aid ‘on all’ occasions. 
This kindness on 'their’part has withheld her ‘ftom asking 
their advice on the present occasion ; in ‘every other ti 
stance, she’assures them she has: always ‘followed ‘the stig- 
gestions of her advisers and friends, “arid meer rage! to fagaeed 
superior intelligence. 

‘© Her conscience tells her, that her conduct i sect 
of her character and of her’ ‘sentiments, ‘and ‘willatways 
remain so. She has had Sufficient leisure to ‘reflect mia- 
turely before she adopted her ‘present resohition:People 
who know not the character of the Princess may be disposed 
to believe, that she has been induced to adopt this meastre 
ina moment of ill-humour ; but’she takes the Almighty'to 
witness, that she has been intending to travel ever siti¢e 
1806, although reasons, too long for explanation, Have 
prevented her. No person possessed of pride’ and ‘féeling 
could endure to be degraded below her rank in this king- 
dom, as Princess of Wales,- or’even as a’ simple individual, 
bear to be so hated by the Sovereign, as to be debarred 
from his presence both in public and in private. \ The Prin- 
cess of Wales knows not how ‘to support so much déBase- 
ment and mortification. She cannot allow herself ‘to be 
treated as a culprit by the Prince and his family, wher her 
innocence has been acknowledged by ministers ‘and’ by“ par- 
liament, after an investigation which has~ done ‘away’ tHe 
accusations of traitors and enemies. 

“ The Princess, ‘having ‘obtained this public satisfaction, 
cannot in consciénce remain a burthen ‘to‘her* friends any 
longer. Events are continually occurring, which oblige 
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her zealous and generous advocates to step forward in her 
defence, and this devotion has even proved a source of dig. 
agreement between Mr. Whitbread and a part of his family. 
He:eannot but remember that the Princess has been the 
cause of this difference, and it is with a view to its removal 
that she takes the part which she announces. 

‘¢ The Princess of Wales is deeply penetrated with the 
generosity of this brave nation, which after having taken 
so lively an interest in her misfortunes, and im her suffer- 
ings, as cruel as they are unjust, so willingly affords her 
the means of living peaceably in future. She hopesthat her 
gratitude, which will only cease with her existence, will be 
one day renewed in the Princess Charlotte, and that her 
daughter will give proofs of it by her zeal for the glory and 
happiness of this kingdom ; by defending the rights of her 
people ; and proving by her conduct, that great and pow- 
erful as she may be; she will not tyrannise over ‘any one, 
merely because they have not the good fortune to please 
her. 

** The Princess of Wales would probably. not have de- 
parted so soon, had not the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte with the Prince of Orange been broken off at her own 
instance. Dear as her daughter isto her, she could not re- 
solve to leave her without protection in a situation so: cri- 
tical. The Princess, aware that the match was ardently 
desired by the people, wished neither to. impede. the hap- 
piness: of the nation nor that of her daughter. On this ac- 
count she is solicitous to depart at once, for itis pitiable 
to see a child rendered on ajl occasions a source ofidispute 
between her parents. 

‘The Princess of Wales is assured that in future 
the Princess Charlotte will be more happy and tranquil, 
and she is led to make this sacrifice, that if she remains 
some time longer unmarried, there may be fewer obsta- 
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cles to her appearance in public. Her Father the Prince 
Regent may thus chuse the most suitable of her nearest rela- 
tions to introduce her into society, that she may enjoy: the 
pleasures belonging to her age, and become acquainted 
with the character of the most distinguished persons ofthe 
nation ; of which knowledge, she has hitherto been depriv- 
ed by means which she proceeds to detail. 

“ The Princess Charlotte will the less feel the privation 
of her mother’s society, as'she has been deprived of it for 
the two last years. During that time, five or six months in 
succession have passed away without the mother being 
allowed to see her daughter. She has even been refused 
the consolation of receiving any of her letters, and thus 
her regret at leaving her is lessened; for, although living 
in the same capital, they were not allowed to speak; even 
when they met in their airings. | Her daughter’s coachman 
was forbidden to stop, and directed to act as:if he knew not 
the carriage of the Princess of Wales. Thus to quit ‘her 
will but be the grief of a day, whilst to remain is to plant 
daggers in the bosoms both of mother and :child.. The 
Princess cannot rest in a situation so unfortunate for herself, 
and so uneasy to others, and is sure that Mr. Whitbread 
and his friends will be affected by these considerations ; ‘that 
their sentiments will accord with her own, and that -they 
will approve of her resolution. 

“* The Princess, before:she ends this long letter, is solicit. 
ous to explain to her advisers the most urgent reason for 
her quitting England, and to show them that delicacy has 
obliged her to put herself under the protection of this great 
and generous nation, having no other refuge since the indis- 
position of the King. How much has it cost her to make 
public this declarationthat is to say, that the Prince 
Regent has been her most inveterate enemy, imposed upon 
by false accusers and enemies to her honor. 
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« That which renders her ::tuation still more embarras- 
sing is, that this generous nation ‘ias‘shown more devotion 
towards “hersélfthan to its Ruler, who ought to be the 
blessitig-andgiory of his people. © The Princess hopes, that 
wher she ‘has ‘quitted England, the Prince Regent will 
make public his conviction, that her conduct and character 
have-ridt merited reproach; and thereby regain’ that popu- 
larity, which is due to him on the part of this noble nation. 

s¢ "The Princess cannot end this letter without assuring 
Mr. Whitbread and his friends of the unalterable sentiments 
of tively gratitude and perfect esteem, that can only end 
with her life.” 





os 


Letter of Mr. Whitbread to the Princess of Wales, the 
Ist of August, 1814. 

*© Mir. Whitbread ‘assures her Royal Highness the Prin- 
ceés of Wales; that he has not been at all surprised at the 
résdlution ‘with-which she has been pleased to acquaint him ; 
it“éannot but \give him much pain' to think ‘that He will not 
Be'able to’ enjoy the amiable society of the Princess for sorie 
time! Even in her absence, his zeal for her futiire happi- 
ness will be at‘all times, arid in every place, his only ‘ob- 
jects he will -prove'it by his cares and his activity, and by 
his unalterable attachment, in contributing to the happiness 
of the ‘Princess Charlotte, whose integrity of character 
should suffice to form his motive. 

+n coricluding ‘this letter, Mr. Whitbread only wishes to 
feiterate’ his’ sentiinents ‘of devotion, and of zeal for her 
fé-establishment in all the rights of the empire over which 
sie is one day to reign. 

BigcTT » “ SAMUEL WHITBREAD.” 
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Letten.of Lord Liverpool tothe Princess of .Wales, the 
28th,ef July, 1814 

ss Lord Liverpool,,has..had the honour, to. seceive-the 
letter of her, Royal: Highness,.... Having communicated.ét.to 
the Prince Regent, he has ordered:him to.inform her Regal 
Highness that he.can have no objection. te the intentiong.of 
her Royal Highness to effect.the design which she announces 
to the Prince Regent, of returning to her native countrysto 
yisit her brother,. the; Duke of Brunswick, -.assuring her, 
that the. Prince. Regent will never throw any ebstaclein the 
way of her present or future intentions as.to the gp 
she may wish to reside. 

‘*« The Prince Regent leaves entirely to the liberty of rw 
Royal Highness to exercise her own discretion as to her 
abode in this country or on the continent; as it may.be con- 
venient to her. 

** Lord Liverpeal is, also atenenied on the parpef the 
Prince Regent, to inform her Royal Highness,,that he will 
not throw. any obstacles in the way of «the arrangements.of 
her Royal Highness, whatever they. may be,.respecting.the 
house of Black-heath, which belonged to <he;late,Daghegs 
of Brunswick, or the rest of the private property of ,hex 
Royal Highness. But that for reasons, rather teolong to 
explain, the Prince Regent will not permit the Princess 
Charlotte to be Ranger. of Greenwich-Park, nor to occupy 
any of the houses. at Black-Heath, which her.Royal = 
ness has hitherto occupied. 

*“ Lord Liverpool has,also. been, enjoined,.;on the pant of 
the Prince Regent, before he closes the Jetter which he.has 
the honour to send to her Royal Highness, to.inform her.in 
relation to the two articles which her Royal Highness has 
inserted in her letter, concerning the rupture of the marriage 
of the Princess Charlotte with the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, as well as to the reason for which the Allied Sove« 
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reigns did ‘not, previously to their departure from England, 
pay their visit. to her\Royal Highness, that, as to the first 
article, Lord: Liverpool is commanded by the Prince 
Regént! to'sinform ‘her .Royal Highness, that the Prince 
Regent is not persuaded that the private considerations of 
the@ircumstances in which the Princess is placed, ‘can have 
beeman vbstacle to the marriage of the Princess Charlotte. 
Astothe second article, Lord: Liverpool is also enjoined, 
erthe part of the Prince Regent; to’signify to her Royal 
Highness, that the Prince Regent never opposed himself to 
the: Allied: Sovereigns’ making ‘a visit: to her Royal ‘High- 
ness during their'stay in London. 

nt Lord Liverpool has the» honour to.be, with all esteem 
andthe highest ‘consideration. 

to PF. Sito The Prince: Regent can make no difficulties on 
theysubject of the directions which the Princess has’ the 
imvetition of : giving’as to' the house at Black-heath:; neither 
willthe Prince: Regent: oppose her Royal Highness’s ‘re- 
taining the:apattments in the Palace of) Kensington, in the 
same manner .as she:possessed them white’ in’ London; for 
thei convenience of hetself:and suite.” 

bas avol zon ince, dele 

: SFhese Letters replyof themselves to the false: notions, to 
which ignorance and malignity have attributed the departure 
of ‘her’Royal Highness’from Court, and: from England. 
Afterall: that: had ipassed, ‘her Royal Highmess could not 
possibly reside agreeably ata Court, where'she must’ necés- 
satily submit to caprices, arising out of determined spirit 
of ‘oppésition on the -part’of the Prince ;; which might. op- 
pose obstacles to the happiness of the daughter, upon-whom 
the misfortunes: of ithe mother ‘seemed ‘too likely to-accu- 
mulate, ‘The necessity'of being restored’ to» that peace of 
mind, of which her: Royal Highness has" been so long’ de- 
prived, also-required’ herdeparture’; ' to which-she was,’ at 
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the same time, induced :-by a prudential delicacy. This 
determination was officially commuhicated to the Prince 
Regent, who thought not of making any objection. dmay 
add further, that the departure of her Royal, Highness 
much afflicted the people of England, who exhibited evidest 
marks) of regret. How could the Princess” live: happiy, 
when the most:tender maternal love was cruclly opposed; 
and when. neither -herself nor the Princess-Gharlatte was 
allowed. to behave, the one as a mother, the vother as@ 
daughter ? 

Persons have pretended, and the false rumour still pre- 
vails, that in Italy her Royal Highness had offended all the 
English in hertrain. Her enemies wishedto circulate ‘an 
opinion, that she loved not the English ; and thatshe sought 
te remove them: from: her Court,. as watchful observers of 
her conduct; whom she had reason to fear: nothing-is 
more easy than to. answer such charges ;: for the justifica~ 
tion of her Royal Highness, in this respéct, rests on swellv 
attested facts; and even should: facts failys:the; most revolts 
ing improbability will refute such:imputations. ©1101. 9ms2 

In truth, setting aside the sacred. ties. which - attached 
Princess of Wales to the English people, whose love and 
esteem, as: their future Sovereign, she! ought to cultivate ; 
who, more than the-Princess of Wales, ‘can regard:antbap: 
preciate a people; to whose representatives she owes:ithe 
integrity of her, reputation, and | the greatest triumphnshat 
innocence ever obtained ?; She owes, and declares that.she 
owes, entire attachment to the elevated: character: of; the 
people.of England ; and her gratin will: be; “or to her 
obligations. 20g 

Ehe English persons who composed -the. suite of; hee 
Royal Highness when;she quitted England, gradwally-disaps 
peared, ‘The.particelar circumstances of many of these 
individuals, —her intended travelling, which design-she. had 


divulged—the great events about to take place—all con- 
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spired to produce this desertion. Her Royal Highness 
sought in vain, to supply their places by other individuals of 
the same nation; they either declined, or would remain 
with her a short time only. 

On the 9th August, 1814, the Princess embarked at the 
seaport of Worthing, in an English frigate, called the Jason, 
to return by way of Hamburgh, to Brunswick. Lady 
Charlotte’Lindsey,, and Lady Elizabeth Forbes, were her 
maids of honour. .Mr. St. Leger was her chamberlain ; 
and she had also for chamberlains, Mr. William Gell and 
Mr. Craven; her equerry was Captain Hess; her phy- 
sician, Dr. Holland; Mr. Sicard, a German, was her 
major-domo ; Mr. Jeronimus, a German, her messenger ; 
Philip Cravel, a German, her page ; his wife, an English. 
woman, was a domestic; and there were two chamber- 
maids, also Germans. There was no English man-servant, 
except a young postillion, called Charles Hartop, who at 
Naples was made her coachman. The foregoing individuals 
composed the suite of the Princess when she quitted En- 
gland. Mr. St. Leger, being prevented by family affairs, 
and an ill state of health, from journeying further, only ac- 
companied her Royal Highness to Brunswick. Lady 
Charlotte Lindsey repaired to the Spa, either to join her 
sister, Lady Glenberyie, or on account of her health. She 
rejoined the Princess at Naples, who after four months abode 
in.that town, quitted it, on account of the expence and the 
‘approaching political changes, and repaired, towards the 
end of March, to Genoa. Lady Elizabeth Forbes, desiting 
‘tg see her sister in England, returned there and left Lady 
Chas harlotte Lindsey with the Princess. Mr. Cravert’ was 
‘obliged to return to Germany ont family affairs, and tn order 
% meet his mother, the Margravine of ,Anspach. “Mr. 
‘William Gell, ‘being attacked by the gout, could ot re- 
main with the Princess any Jonger; and asked’ fdr'a few 
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months leave of absence, Captain Hess was obliged to 
rejoin his regiment, in consequence of war being resutned. 
The Princess finding herself without an English chamber- 
lain, wrote to Mr. St. Leger to join her at Genoa, with his 
family ; at the same.time offering the post of maid of 
honour to his daughter. Her Royal Highness dispatéhed 
many letters to press this arrangement, but he declined, al- 
leging his ill health as the reason. The Princess then offered 
a place. to Sir,Humphry and Lady Davy, who were at 
Naples; but they also refused, pleading the different puy- 
pose of their travelling. From.the same matives_of health, 
Mr. William Rose, the brother of the English minister at 
Berlin, refused to join her Roy al Highness. Mr. Daven- 
port also refused, saying that he must return to England. 
In the same way, Mr. Hartup, cousin to Mr. Brougham, set 
out for England, to see his family. At Naples her Royal 
Highness was obliged,to part with Dr. Holfand ; with Mp. 
North, brother of Lady Charlotte Lindsey ; with Mrs. 'Fal- 
conet, the wife of her banker, who wished to visit her chifdren 
in Switzerland, Mr. North and Lady Charlotte Lindsey 
left the Princess at Leghorn, to return to their parents in En- 
gland. At Genoa, the Princess found Lady Glenbervie, her 
former lady of honour, with her lord, who remained with 
the Princess seven weeks. The Princess sent for Captain 
Hannam from England, to be her private secretary, who 
joined her at Genoa, and still forms a part of her esfablish- 
ment. The -Clorinda frigate brought Lady Charlotte 
Campbell and family, consisting of six young ladies, to 
Genoa from Nice, ‘The Princess engaged a lodging for 
them and their Hoverness, at her own expense, while Lady 
Charlotte remained with her at her palace, 

When the Princess departed for Milan, the above family 
accompanied her, her Royal Highness paying the expenses 
of their journey and table. Some weeks passed away, when 
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Lady: Charlotte received ‘a letter from ‘her cousin, Mrs. 
Damer ; 3. and ‘departed to join her at Lausanne. 

Lady Charlotte Campbell, hoping to become the heir of 
her Cousin, to whom she was moreover under many obliga- 
tions, and Teaving the Princess suddenly, Her Royal High- 
ness offered to take her eldest daughter as a maid of honor; 
—she_ refused, which was accounted for by the young 
lady’s marriage . a. few months afterwards, to Sir William 
Cumming, The Princess was then in a new embarrass- 
ment to obtain an English lady, always solicitous to have 
English about her. She therefore made similar proposi- 
tions to lord and lady, Malpas, then at Milan; but they were 
rejected. Lord Cholmondeley gained the confidence of the 
Regent many years ago, by his rare virtues and accomplish- 
ments. His son, lord Malpas, less careful of money, had 
shewn sufficient energy two years before to refuse figuring 
as one of the Zoilusses of the Court. It was on this 
account, and not to offend his father, or the Prince Regent, 
that he declined accepting the offer of the Princess. 

‘After so many desertions and refusals on the part of the 
English, Her Royal Highness saw herself under the necés- 
sity of forming a Court of Italians. 

“The persons whom I have named, and who all survive, 
form in themselves a proof of the truths which I have ad- 
vanced ; and no additional ‘justification is. mecessary. Her 
Royal Highness departed ; from England with a 1 Capit com- 
posed ‘almost entirely of English ; by whom she | was gra 
dually forsaken. She sought by every f “possible i means to 
replace them by others of the same country; but owing to 
pretexts of ill health, fears, real or ‘prctended, ‘of ‘Tong j our- 
nies; “home-sickness 5 ‘the desire | of s ‘Seeing fri iends and rela- 
tiGns 5 ; and other t motives sincere ¢ or otherwise; the Prinéess 
saw herself as it were deserted and alone. Calumny, which i in 
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spite of notorious facts, would represent her Royal Highness 
as the cause of the absence of the English, ought then to be 
silent; and not seek to diffuse injurious suspicions under 
new au to have it believed, that antipathy on the part of 
her Royal Highness; a wish to remove impertinent spies, 
or the little esteem entertained for her by the English ; i in- 
duced her to send them all away from her Court. 

Facts, a sort of proof which is always the most decisive, 
sufficiently answer the two first of these defamatory supposi- 
tions ; and with respect to the third, it is absurd. _ Can it 
be conceived that the English have ceased to love and es- 
teem on the Continent, a Princess, who in England obtained 
the suffrages.of the whole nation? What then can be _the 
cause of this removal of the English from her Court? It 
has been already remarked—motiyes of a personal nature, 
on the part of the individuals who composed her suite; to 
which must be added, as the greatest of all, the fear of 
incurring disregard at the Court of London; a fear but too 
well-founded, if. the respective, past and present situation of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales be considered. It cannot 
be doubted, that it is on this account so few of the English 
who visit Italy, pay their respects to her Royal Highness. 
Conscious of, the unfavorable disposition of the Prince 
Regent, they are fearful of the dangers, by no means chime- 
rical, which they may incur by the most simple mark of 
attention to the Princess. 

The Princess has seen the motive of this reserve, and has 
not been disposed to resent it; on the contrary, she, ‘has 
thought it her duty to receive but a small number of those 
who presented themselves. She could calculate with ¢ con- 
fidence upon those. who supported the national character, 
but such was not the case with all the English ; and she 
found herself under the distressing necessity of ‘regarding 
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some of them as hired spies. Her suspicions; unfortunately, 
were t0o' well realized. 

Her Royal Highness sought to have a Court, even in Italy ; 
but the English of quality seemed anxious to avoid, at least 
they shewed themselves indifferent, or assumed a merit from 
attending i it. She therefore surrounded herself with Italians ; 
and it must be confessed. to their honor, she has found 
among them faithful friends and seryants ; not an instance 
of treachery having occurred even among the meanest.of 
the domestics, 

The Court at present is composed of the following 
persons :— 

The Countess Oldi, of Cremona, a lady respectable for 
her ‘qdalities and misfortunes, has been for a long time lady 
of honor to her Royal Highness. 

Dr, Mochetti, ot Como, formerly Professor of Botany, 
Agriculture, and Natural History, the author of many-es- 
teemed productions, forming part of the records of various 
Academies, of which he is a member, has the honor to be 
her physician. This gentleman is well known to the 
republic of letters, by his skill as a physician; and his 
name, which is celebrated in Italy, is not unknown to for- 
eigners, He attended her Royal Highness on a part of her 
travels. 

Mr. Robert Hannam, already mentioned, Knight of the 
order of Caroline, and a Lieutenant in the Navy, came 
from England at the invitation of her Royal Highness. “He 
yet attends her as private secretary; and is 2 brave man, 
of att éxcellent character, and elevated principles. 

The Chevalier Chiavini,. of a noble and opulent family of 
Cremotia, is first Equerry to. her Royal Highness. . He is 
as estimable for bis integrity of character and cultivation of 
mirid, i for his ‘agble manners. 
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Saint Caroline, is also her Equerry. 

Mr. Louis Pergami présides over her household. 

Mr. Vallotti Pergami, formerly Under-Prefect“at Cremo- 
naj is Comptroller of Disbursement. 

Her Royal Highness honors with her particular cot Ge 
dence ‘the Chevalier ‘Tomassia, Prefect of a department 
under'the late government of ‘Italy. ‘His intimate ktow- 
jedge’of the belles-lettres, of philosophy, of ‘politics, statis- 
tics, and public economy, are well known in Italy, , by 
various useful works, which have given him a distinguished 
place among learned men. He thus merits all the esteem 
and consideration’ ‘with which he is honored by her Royal 
Highness; as do also the distinguished Professors, Count 
Volta, and Mr. Configliachi. In the same manner, M. Ca- 
velletti, formetly’Equerry to the Emperor Napoleon, and the 
Chevalier Vassalli, persons of consideration, have frequently 
the honor to atterid the Court of her Royal Highness, 

Her law adviser is the advocate, M. Joseph Marocei, of 
Milan ; well known in his profession. 

Lastly, M. the Chevalier (of Malta) Barthelemy Per- 
gami, is employed by her Royal Ffighness as her first 
Chamberlain. Public slander hasbeen incessantly occupied 
in regard to this gentleman ; and this is not wonderful, after 
so brilliant anid’ rapiti a career; for envy cannot bear the 
good» fortune which is denied to itself. It is proper here to 
rectify public opinion, on the subject of so many injurious ru- 
mouré and fabrications, and to render justice where it is due. 

It is not from the ‘mire, as many busy and ignorant pee- 
ple prétend} ‘that ‘her’ Royal Highness has exalted M, 
Barthélemy Pergami; his family was respectable and for- 
merly rich.) The honorable marriages of his three sisters 
prove this truth. The first is matried to Count Oldi, the 
second to M. Severgrini, of an ancient family at Cremona, 
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and the third, with M. Martini de Lodi, brother of the Ex- 
Secretary-General of the captaincy of Padua, when’ com- 
manded by his Excellency the Baron de Goez... Great 
domestic misfortunes had reduced this respectable family to 
poverty. The person under consideration, soaring beyond 
his-bad fortune, and recollecting the past honorable condi- 
tion,.of his family, embraced a military career, and. was 
attached to the Etat-Major of the troops commanded by his 
Excellency the General Count Pino, in the campaigns of 
1812, 1813, 1814, as attested by. the following declaration 
of General-Major Galimberti,:— 

on I declare, that M, Le Baron. Barthelemy Pergami. of 
Cremona, Knight of Malta, has served in the Etat-Major of 
the..troops commanded by his Excellency Count Pino, 
Lieutenant-General, to whom I was chief of the Etat-Major 
in the late campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 

‘* Le General-Major Galimberti. 
«“ Dated Milan, Nov. 1, 1816 
«¢ Seen and certified by me, Lieut.-General Count Pino.” 

M. Pergami, it is well known, received an offer of .the 
brevet rank of captain from the unfortunate Joachim, King 
of Naples, which he refused, in order to remain in the sers 
vice of her Royal Highness, 

What then is there to be astonished at, and, what has silly 
and envious slander to observe? Her Royal. Highness. has 
followed the example of great, princes, .who,, elevate.to 
fortune and to honors obscure wdividuals of merit.inferior 
to that of M..Pergami. Her Royal Highness, considering 
the condition of a:most respectable family in misfortune, the 
education of this loyal man, his fidelity, his zeal.for, her ser- 
vice, and his military services, was interested in; his 
faver,. «,Her,.Royal. Highness, not...ignorant.. of ...the 
reverses, which, he ,had experienced, ..in.,- reeampence 
of -his.tried fidelity. and, devotion, raised him. from 2 
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courier to the rank of equerry, since to that of chamberlaiis, 
atid procured him a batony if Sicily. She also decorated 
him with several orders of knighthood, proportioning all 
these benefits and honors to repeated matks of ‘attachment 
to her person, particularly in the long and fatiguing j jaan 
undertaken by her Royal Highness. 

What is there strange or marvellous in all this? What 
improper in the conduct of her Royal Highness ?’ Shetias 
rélieved an unfortunate man, and restored a worthy family 
to its’ ancient respectability. - She has’ rewarded “services, 
fidelity, and zeal. She has made -a‘compensation for’the 
dangers and hardships of a long and fatiguing tour. Is not 
an honest, loyal, and firm character of equal value with high 
héreditary nobility, where honors are frequently unmerited? 
This gentleman deserves his singular good fortune ; ‘for; by 
the equanimity’ with which he bears greatness, does he-not 
show a‘ high-born soul, designed by nature for an exalted 
destiny ? 

Firm in my principle of only consulting and concluding 
from facts, I have presented a picture, or a species of biogra- 
phy, of the persons who compose the Court of her Royal 
Highness. 

At present the order of my ideas and progressive obser 
vations lead me ‘to speak of the Court of her Royal High- 
ness, atid of her’private life. A person of rank, worthy-of 
credit, judicious and’ impartial observer, who frequents 
the'casimo of her Royal Higliness, where he is always-wel- 
eornie} Will serve’ ‘me as ani infallible guide in the notices 
which T\present to the public concerning the Princess’s enti 
atid thé order of her House. tt 2 

‘He Royal Highness pureliased of the ‘Countess Pino a 
pleasarit casimo;‘upon the battk ‘of ‘the Jakeof ‘Como, ‘ata 
shért! Gistanice from -that city. -A-‘delicious climate, ‘the 
surrounding ‘country varied andbeautiful; a house, -the 
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front-of which is directly upon the. Jake, gardens which 
seem almost suspended in the air, form altogether a scene 
of enchantment.. Her Royal Highness had an avenue of 
trees-planted, at her own expense, of nearly two miles in 
length; reaching from Como to her house. Generous and 
splendid in her ideas, she formed of the hoyse of a private 
individual a royal. palace: peace, order, and harmony, 
reigned:in her family ;. it could scarcely be believed, that it 
was the court of a, great Princess. Many persons were 
astonished that she did not receive the nobility of the neigh- 
bouring town; but her Royal Highness, who by principle 
does not love etiquette, who wishes to be at liberty, and 
whose mode of life is simple, almost monotonous, never 
sought the society of any noble; at the same time, those 
who were presented to her were never ill received, 

She is accessible to all, she is affable, in her there is.no 
affectation or caprice, she is mild towards every body ; she 
knows not how to be a great Princess, except in doing 
good. Who would believe, nevertheless, that even, at 
Como, there, where a part of her money was circulated, 
and where, more than in any other place, her beneficence 
and generosity were exerted—who would believe, I say, 
that even in this town unworthy stories of her were handed 
about, whence they made their way more extensively ; that 
as much ill was spoken. of her as she did good to the inha- 
bitants. If my countrymen ‘read these memoirs, they will 
themselves attest the truth of what I assert, they will say, 
that the Princess was im Italy. what she was in London and 
at the Court. There areinot wanting princes who are ex- 
tolled for their goodness and popularity ;. but in them, let 
us'say it~ without circumlocution, it is rather the effect of 
policy than‘a natural quality, since, according to them, this 
might derogate from their dignity. Her Royal Highness is 
always the sare at all times and in all circumstances; the 
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idea of her greatness never betrays her ; she is in principle, 
inher heart, what perhaps many others are only upom-cal- 
culation and reflection. 

A society of persons of probity and select, though’ not 
composed of the great; a table where gaiety presided, 
music, dramatic performances in her own private theatre, 
walking, riding on horseback or in the carriage, or rowing 
in a gondola, these were the innocent pleasures which she 
enjoyed tranquilly at’ her casimo, quitting it rarely, indeed 
scarcely ever, for the bustle of the-town. 

The fralians have remarked in the Princéss of Walesa 
cultivated mind, a ready and surré judgment, a brilliant ima- 
gination, an unvaried gaiety in all her movements andin 
her conversation ; her greatness detracts nothing from the 
lively interest which her cofiversation inspires. 

Iam not ignorant that all'sorts’of falsehoods arevcircu- 
lated of her’; but all owght to disappear before the evidence 
of facts, and the unanimous accord of a thousand witnesses. 
I could cite an infinite series of her good deeds, but the 
delicate sifence of the benefactress imposes it upon measia 
duty not to‘mention them. The following fact is however 
too notorious not’ to be inserted here. A house at ‘Comto 
being on fire, her Royal Highness immediately sent twelve 
hundred livres’ for the assistance of the unfortunate victims 
who suffered by it.’ ‘I rejoice to ‘see that the great ofmy 
hation catry with them every where ‘that generosity, that 
spirit of philanthropy, for: whith’ they are so distinguished. 
This is not a frivolous vanity, this is not mere boasting gn it 
is a true necessity of thée* ‘heart; and the least — duty 
enjoined them by their system of morals, 

This picture’ may‘ perhaps ‘appear to those who are little 
instriicted ‘on’ ‘the ‘subject; or who are prejudiced, vpartial 
and exaggerated ;' but’a picture drawn *from attested; facts, 
and supported by the testimony ofa thousand ocular wit- 
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nesses ‘cannot be suspected except by those who, like Malle- 
branche,-will' not apply their eyes to the telescope that they 
may not see the spots in the sun. 

Her Royal Highness being abandoned by the English 
who composed her court; not having been able to replace 
them by others of the same nation, finding ‘herself. thus 
insulated, formed an Italian Court, - The ‘Marquis Counsel- 
lor Ghisglieri recommended several. jadies to her acquaint- 
ance; he it was who introduced: to her the Countess. of 
Oldi, a lady of great merit.’ In the month of. June, 1815; 
Des Holland also quitted the Princess, to return to Eng- 
land, there to publish: his travels;.and to see his aged 
father. 

It was a short time after that an infamous plot was formed 
against the Princess. of Wales, the high origin of which it is 
not difficult to guess. Mr. William Burrell, the son.of a 
person of great distinction in England, was at Milan at the 
same time. with the Princess. Always: disposed. to: have 
English about her, she proposed his remaining with her 
some months; he consequently accompanied her Reyal 
Highness in her journey to Mantua, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Venice, but not being disposed, om account of his health, to 
undertake a long: voyage by sea; he left. the Prineess, at 
Gomo in the month of August, at the house of the Marchi- 
oness Villani, in the Borgo Vico. , One of his. servants, 
named White, set himself: about: circulating ridiculous and 
exaggerated stories of what passed in the house of, her 
Royal Highness.. Mr. Burrelj: went to Brussels ; and it was 
at the great inmin that city that. White told these stories of 
’ the Princess, in the mest scandalous and indecent; manner, 
to'the servants of, the: Duke and Duchess cf Cumberland 
whowere there in their way to England. ‘These tales of 
the servants were relatedto-the»Court of Pall: Mall, and this 
gave the idea of sending: Lord Charles Stuart, brother to 
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Lord Castlereagh, to Milan. Lord Charles, according-to 
his'duty,' never made himself known to her” RoyalHigh- 
ness, but formed a strict friendship with the Baron d’Om- 
pteda, a Chevalier of Hanover,and formerly ambassador from 
Jerome Napoleon, King of Westphalia, to the Court of 
Vienna.’ ‘The Baron carried about with him in ‘Iealya mor- 
tabchagrin trom his disgrace ; ‘led on by promises, he! de. 
graded himself to’the infamous trade of a spy, and set'about 
watching the conduct of 'the Princess very narrowly. Lord 
Castlereagh, Minister of the Cabinet of London, and Con- 
fidant to ‘the Prince’ Regent, ‘seconded these plots‘ and 
cabals, which date from the month of September, 1816. 
At this time, her Royal Highness was ready to set out 
upon the journey she had undertaken. 

Her Royal Highness shuddered when, at her return to 
Milan, she learned from:the police that she was surrounded 
by spies in her ‘own house. The Baron d'Ompteda, who 
was at their‘head, had, during the absence of the Princess, 
endeavoured to corrupt some of the people in her service, 
They; however;'all rejected: with horror the proposals and 
promises’ which'=he made them, with ‘tenders of money, 
to engage them in- his enterprise, which had for its object 
to outrage the honour and-reputation of the Princess. Not 
ote of the Italians. were’ base. and treacherous enough to:be 
sediiced by hit; Maurice Ctede, a:German, alone yielded 
tothe temptation. He: undertook»to introduce the Baron 
d'Ompteda/into:the Princess’s apartment by means of false 
keys;‘and it was by a very fortunate concurrence of cireum* 
stancés that the plot was discovered. Her Royal: Highness 
tok thé precaution of dismissing Crede, under the veil of 
an “atnorous intrigue in‘ which he had been detected with 
Annette, a German, one of her waiting women. . In hopes 
of regaining his place! -he/revealed the whole affair ; ‘we 
shall transcribe here the declaration. which he’ made in 
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writing, and which he sent in the form of a letter to the 
Chevalier Tomassia, to whose good offices he recommended 
himself to be re-admitted into the Princess’s favour. 


‘¢ Monsieur le Chevalier, 


“ | address myself to you, Sir, to obtain the greatest of 
favours, for which I shall be eternally grateful. 1 was yes- 
terday dismissed from the service of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, for having intrigued with her wait- 
ing-woman, Annette. This event, which has thrown me 
into the utmost consternation, has awakened in my heart a 
remorse which had agitated me for some time, and which I 
feel a necessity of imparting to you, in the hope that you 
may interest yourself for me, and get me to be received 
again into her Royal Highness’s service. 

**] must then confess that I merit my disgrace, since I 
suffered myself to be seduced by a certain Baron, M. d Omp- 
teda, to betray the best of mistresses, and the most generous 
of Princesses. 

** It is about a year ago, or about a month before the 
departure of the Princess, that this Baron was to take all 
possible steps, through the intervention of a certain Am- 
brose Cesati, who came to Como to discover the place 
where my mistress slept, and to endeavour to procure false 
keys of her apartment. I persisted for some time in re- 
fusing to have any concern in this plot, but at length the 
Baron’s threats, who told me I was a ruined man if I did 
not listen to him, together with the money he offered me 
from time to time, corrupted me, and I was weak enough 
to accept the commission, although fully persuaded that 
there was no foundation whatever for the Baron's infamous 
suspicions. 

** I must say nevertheless, with the utmost sincerity, that 
the guilt of my conduct went no farther than aaswering the 
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questions put to me by d’Ompteda in the conferences Lhad 
with him, in which he interrogated me closely .wpon,the 
situation of the different apartments in the Palace, as well 
as concerning the persons who were about the. Princess. 

‘« This, sir, is my confession; in making it, my,heart is 
eased of a weight by which it was oppressed. I address 
myself to aman,already estimable for his,virtues, and who 
ought to feel commiseration for human weakness; . whom, 
I therefore supplicate to obtain my pardon from the Prin- 
cess, and not to forsake me at this moment of calamity. 

‘Have pity, Sir, upon an unfortunate man, who, knows 
ing his fault, seeks to repair it by repentance, hoping thus, 
to be enabled, through your aid, to return to the path of 
honour. On you, sir, I place my, whole reliance. 

“Tam, Sir, your very humble servant, 
* MAURICE CREDE,”» 

“Como, November 3d, 1816.” 


Her Royal Highness judged it proper to inform: the 
Governor, Ccunt Saura, of what had passed, who imme» 
diately banished the Baron d’Ompteda from the states.of, 
his Majesty the Emperor, The braye , English officer, 
Mr, Hannam, private secretary to the Princess, shocked, 
at’ the Baron's baseness, challenged him, toa duel ;. but, 
the latter by different pretences, and by delays, seein like 
a coward, to laugh at the challenge, fixing by turns all. the; 
four quafters of the world as the place of rencounter, 

This. sad event justifies but too, much the system.of cisy, 
cuttispection which Her Royal Highness thought proper 
to adopt with respect to the English, the Germans, andy 
others who might be about her. Under such circ 
ces, prudence demands that she does not allow any English 
or foreigners, but those who ate. known to her, access.to 
her héuse. ‘Is it not, besides, a great indignity, that they 
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should seek thus to watch the actions of a Princess, through 
the, base medium of .the most infamous spyism? Her con. 
duct, frank and without mystery, is above all reproach ; of 
this those who have the honour of being about her are the 
faithful witnesses. 

After this fatal. affair, her Royal Highness cannot but 
suspect every one who is unknown to her of being a traitor, 
and her mind, naturally so frank and confiding, must suffer 
extremely by such circumspection ; she does not, however, 
deny access to any body, but she would avoid being the 
object of those scandalous stories, of that calumny, of the 
spyism, of which she has already been the victim. The 
events which have taken place give her reason to apprehend 
even darker conduct towards her than being surrounded by 
spies. The eagerness of the Baron d’Ompteda to know the 
situation of her chamber, and to procure false keys of it, 
furnish ground for suspicions yet more terrible. But let us 
draw a veil over this; there are hidden causes yet enve- 
loped under the shades of mystery, of which, for the repu- 
tation of others, we had rather be ignorant. 

A fact which took place at Genoa bears all the impres- 
sion of an intent to murder, rather than merely to rob. 
Some individuals armed introduced themselves during the 
night into the Princess’s house, and even penetrated so far 
asto her bed-chamber. The noise they made awoke her 
faithful servant Theodore Majocchi, who fired at and en- 
deavoured to seize them; it remains still unknown who 
these people might be, or what might be their intention. 

Let us recur to another thing. One day last summer 
{was at the country house of one of my friends, Mr. B... ., 
not far from Milan. The conversation turned upon the 
Princess of Wales, and we speculated upon the part of Bar- 
bary or Greece in which she might be at that moment. 
One of the company said, with an air,of great importance, 
as if he had been the sole possessor of something very 
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choice and rare, that he had in his hands a pamphlet en- 
titled, Letters of the Princess of Wales, which had been 
published in London some years before. This made me 
smile, without being aware of it, which strongly excited the 
curiosity of the company. It was very natural that they, in 
consequence, should ask me whether I knew these letters, 
and what was my opinion of them. ‘This only farther ex- 
cited my risibility ; and at length I said, that the miserable 
production in question had been well known in England 
for a long time, and that the English considered it of just 
as much value as the Italians considered an old almanack. 
This beginning appeared very strange to some of the com- 
pany, which I perceiving, proceeded thus : 

“ You must know, my friends, that the liberty of writing 
and printing in England, now almost degenerated into li- 
centiousness, is such, that an author does not always write 
from the noble desire of publishing useful truths, but 
rather from motives of interest, to get what he can. Any 
ohe who knows how to string two ideas together, so as to 
produce something ridiculous and satirical, forms imme- 
diately from the offspring of his fancy and his caprices a 
trade more or less lucrative, according to the circumstances 
under which he writes. The case is not the same in Italy; 
there a book has the public voice in its favour only accord- 
ing to the true or useful matter which it contains. “In 
England where they are inundated every day with publica 
tions of every kind, where they know that the authot’s aim 
is to get himself bread rather than honour, little attention is 
paid.to this deluge of pamphlets, of memoirs, of anecdotes; 
of novels, and the like absurdities; truth is not a quality 
expected in these sort of works. Nobody, in consequence, 
gives himself the trouble of refuting the petty productions. 
Whatever may be the ridiculous fictions, the romantic 
thoughts, or the indecencies with which the letters abound, 
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never would any Englishman have thought of taking the 
trouble of answering them; upon the testimony of the title. 
page alone such sort of works are at once judged and con. 
demned. The authors of them are perfectly well known 
to be people in want, with few scruples on the score of 
morality ; impudent wretches, who, from their incapacity 
to pay their debts, end commonly in being shut up ina 
prison called the King’s Bench. The author of the work 
in question, Mr. Asti, is well known for other productions 
of a similar description, and was shut up in this very prison 
for a libel which he published against the Marquis of 
Lansdown. 

Upon the Continent the title of a work gives it cur- 
rency ; when an author’s name appears to it they believe 
that he is really the author. Thus, because these letters 
are stated to have been written by the Princess, it is 
considered as the truth. But this is a‘ kind of good faith 
which we English have not, and cannot have. I declare 
to you then, Gentlemen, that no Englishman would 
throw away his time in demonstrating that these letters are 
nothing but fictions from one end to the other,—a nursery 
of falsehoods. It suffices for me to advertise you of this, 
that you, like ourselves, may be upon your guard against 
such books. —My harangue seemed to satisfy them; they 
cast an eye over the letters, I made some observations, and 
they ended by throwing the book aside. 

Her Royal Highness has been hitherto the sport of the 
most absurd rumours ; indifferent, however, as to all that 
can be put forth with regard to her, she scarcely ever be- 
stows a thought upon them. ‘To be convinced to what a 
point malignity and inconsistency can be carried, I have 
just learnt from the heart of Italy that it is reported she is 
about to turn Roman Catholic. The attentions shewn her 
by the Pope, and those which she paid him in return, with 
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the wish she expressed of remaining some time at Rome 
was a sufficient foundation on which to graft such an ab- 
surdity, and make it pass as a truth. Perhaps the authors 
of the tale had the intention of preventing her going to 
Rome, the reason for which it would be difficult to discover. 
The late Duke of Gloucester, brother to the King of Eng- 
_ land, resided for several years at Rome, and the present 
Duke was born there; the same thing was therefore said of 
him, and the same has equally been said of Prince Augus- 
tus, the Duke of Sussex, sixth son to the King of England. 
This logic is, however, only exercised with regard to the 
Royal Family ; would it not seem as if the right of residing 
at Rome was contested in the case of this family alone. 
Her Royal Highness, at her return from her travels, was 
made the subject of general conversation ; the journals had 
said little or nothing of her during her absence; but after 
her arrival they talked of her but too much, and in too 
great a variety of ways. Impatient to learn the particulars 
of so long a journey, and into countries so remote, I had 
recourse to one of her train, that is to say her first equerry, 
the Chevalier Schiavini, who had kept a very ample journal, 
He was so obliging as to let me have the perusal of it, and 
I must say that my curiosity was abundantly gratified, . I 
learnt from it that her Royal Highness went from Genoa, 
to the Island of Elba, and thence to Sicily, where she vi- 
sited the principal towns. From Sicily she proceeded to 
Barbary, then to Palestine and Jerusalem; she saw Car- 
thage, Utica, Athens ; she went to Malta; she admired the 
beautiful women of Milo in the Archipelago ; she admired 
the temple of Theseus at Athens, still almost entire ; she 
mounted the tribune of Demosthenes and of Eschines; she 
examined all the famous ruins of the cherished city of Mi- 
nerva; contemplated the tombs of Pericles and of Thrasi- 
bulus ; regarded with a timid eye the ‘Temple of the Furies 
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where Cédipus died : she visited the tomb of the celebrated 
Antiope the Amazon, wife to Theseus, and passing on to 
Corinth, examined the temple of Neptune; from thence 
she proceeded to Constantinople. After passing the islands 
of Zia, Andros, Negropont, and the famous Tenedos, she 
landed at Troy to examine its last vestiges ; she crossed the 
Scamander ; saw the tower of Hero upon the Hellespont, 
passed on to Mitylene, and thence to Scio, where she saw 
the place that Homer occupied with his school. She next 
passed on to Samos, to Ephesus, to Cyprus, to St. Jean 
d’Acre, to Nazareth, after having seen Mount Carmel ; to 
Jerusalem, where she admired the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Temple of Solomon, now converted into. a mosque; after. 
wards she visited Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, the 
river Jordan, Jaffa, and thence proceeded by Rhodes and 
Syracuse to Naples: from thence to the now famous town 
of Pizzo, to Terracina, and to Rome. All this, however, 
interested me little ; a thousand travellers have gone over 
these countries, and we have abundant accounts of them; 
what I was solicitous to know was the reception her Royal 
Highness met with on the part of the various governments 
whither her course had been directed, what instruction she 
had received from her travels, and what figure she made in 
these countries. Her reception on the part of the Barbary 
governments everywhere corresponded with her elevated 
rank, but she attracted the general homage much more by 
her personal qualities than the eminence of her station- 
With the assistance of several learned antiquarians, she 
made a collection of precious remains of antiquity, sparing 
nothing in the pursuit of an object so noble and so useful. But 
what I am the most anxious to make known, and I mention 
them with transport, is a series of acts of generosity which 
have left every where the highest idea of her heart and dis- 
position. An Englishman ought not to observe silence 
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upon whatever may enhance the glory of his Princess: he 
ought to raise up and bring forth into day such objects-as 
might be lost in the distance, or might be concealed: by 
modesty. 

Her Royal Highness, during the time that she was at 
Agosta, in Sicily, distributed every day with her own hands, 
and through the hands of others, sums of money among the 
poor; at Tunis she obtained the liberty of several slaves, and 
paid the debts of one of them. She gave to the new academy 
at Athens five hundred of the pieces called collonnates, and 
she allows two hundred annually to the same academy, paid 
through the hands of the banker Scaramanzo, at Constan- 
tinople; all those who were in prison for debt at Athens 
were liberated by her, for which she paid seven hundred 
pieces into the hands of the Governor, and she gave two 
hundred pieces to a poor and numerous Roman family re- 
sident in that city. At Constantinople she gave a poor 
Frenchman two hundred collonnates, and distributed her 
benefits almost in every corner of that city. To the con- 
ventual fathers of Jerusalem, she gave five hundred pieces, 
and settled on them two hundred annually, to be received 
from the banker above-named. Finally, she distributed at 
Rome two hundred pieces to the poor of that city, 

Such benefactions in distant countries could not be given 
from motives of vanity; they must be the pure effusions of 
a benevolent heart, which has no other object but to satisfy 
itself ; the persons, the places, the time, remove every sus- 
picion of any different motive in such acts of the most en- 
lightened generosity. 

Many other facts, not less interesting, could I lay before 
the public; I could descant upon other objects which I 
have seen and verified myself, but the purpose of this jour- 
nal is only to rectify the public opinion upon a subject of 

the greatest importance to the reputation of her Royal 
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Highness, and that by the aid only of facts the most 
strongly attested, and information the most deserving of 
credit, This end I think I have attained in publishing these 
memoirs, nor can I fear objections of any kind, for reascn- 
ing can never stand against facts; happy shall I be if the 
public shall learn to judge her Royal Highness impartially 
and without prejudice, above all as to what concerns some 
of the most important circumstances of her life. I take 
credit to myself, that in respecting truth I have vindicated 
her Royal Highness’s honour and reputation. 

I know that the Princess is writing her Memoirs, with 
the intention of publishing them in due time. They will 
throw great light upon many facts, respecting which at pre- 
sent no judgment can be formed from want of information. 
How impatient am I to read these memoirs!~-The impa- 
tience of knowing the truth respecting great events which 


concern persons of high rank is surely very natural to every 
man of sense. 
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THE CORN BILL. 


THE first duty of a wise government is to provide for the subsist- 
ence of its population. ‘The next duty is to promote and encourage 
the industry, of that population, and afterwards to make the popu- 
lation and its industry the source of comfort, wealth, and happiness 
to the individuals, through a mild and just administration of affairs ; 
giving to the people the blessings of liberty and independence, and 
applying these great instruments of the state, to increase its power 
as the means of making that power respected, and preserving the 
independence of the people. 

These are the leading, correct, and more useful principles of a 
well-constituted government ; and it is gratifying to the feelings of 
every Briton that he is born under a constitution, which in its theory, 
and generally speaking, in its administration, is unrivalled, and is the 
admiration, at least, to say no more, of surrounding nations. 

That every system, however excellent, may be abused, is found 
to be true from the experience of all history, and the observation of 
every well-informed mind. 

The preponderance which in modern times has by way of con- 
trast to the despotism of the feudal system, been given to the mo- 
nied, commercial, and the manufacturing, over the territorial or 
landed interest, is oue of the great errors into which we have fallen. 
The facility with which the monied class have supplied loans, has 
led more powerfully than any other cause, to the progressive in- 
crease, and to the present alarming amount of our national debt, 
and to our profuse expenditure. It has led, as a consequence, to 
a burthensome and overwhelming taxation: while the mercantile 
in terest are loud and clamorous on every attempt to tax their inte- 
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rests, and are ready to form a phalanx in opposition to the measure. 
The landed interest, either from pride or supineness, or from a di- 
versity of interest and of politics, have suffered taxation to fall prin- 
cipally on those subjects which affect them ; and clamour has been 
raised as often as legislative measures have been proposed for the 
protection of the landed or agricultural interests. 

The time is now arrived when ruin is at the door of the agricul- 
tural interests. 

The measure of a corn bill was originated when corn was at a 
high price, and the object of that measure was to reduce and to 
equalize the prices, not to keep them, far less to raise them, toa 
higher rate. ‘Then the argument was, that the measure was altoge- 
ther unnecessaty, and it was expedient to wait the experience of 
another year. 

Before the last session of parliament, the prices had fallen, and 
large importations were expected. It was then urged that the low 
prices were the consequence of an abundant crop, of a harvest more 
plentiful than is usually experienced in this country ; and that the 
alarm fora continuance of low prices, or of a depreciation from large 
importations, was not warranted by a just view of the subject. The 
peace with France had not yet opened acorn trade from that coun- 
uy: The harvest of 1814 proved very deficient, and the grain was 
of inferior quality ; a large part of it not saleable in competition with 
corn of a better sample. From the harvest, and continually to this 
period, the expected importations from France have taken place. 
On account of the cheap rate at which the French farmer can afford 
his corn, the principal markets, (being the markets bordering on the 
coast,) have been continually supplied with wheat from that coun- 
try ; and there has been a constant reduction in the price, from the 
ability and the determination of the French farmer, and the mer- 
chant acting under him, of purchasing the corn grown in that coun- 
try, to underselt the British farmer. The competition to sell, thus 
increasing the depreciation, has produced the unparalleled distress 
under which the agricultural interests now labor ; a state of distress 
which cannot be conceived by any except those whose duty it is 
to examine, and understand their real condition. While the French 
farmer can selt wheat in this country at from four to five shillings 
per bushel, the British farmer cannot repay his expenses at less 
than nine shillings a bushel on lands of superior quality, or ten 
shillings on lands of inferior quality. 

The ‘general and prevailing opinion among the people, is, 
that cheap corn is a great blessing ; that it is the fruit, 
the necessary attendant, and the just result of peace. The 
idea of plenty is ever combined with peace ; but the combined no- 
tion of peace and plenty seem to be mistaken; or were true as 
applied to England, only when it was an agricultural country. 
Plenty is expected from peace, rather as a consequence of leisure 
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to pursue agriculture with greater success, and with fewer impedi- 
ments. Plenty is also to flow to individuals from the ability to pay 
for the necessaries of life, rather than from the reduction of the 
price. Employment, the great source of wealth, and the legitimate 
object of commerce, ought to secure this plenty, by giving that re- 
muneration for labor which will command all the necessaries of life, 
It ought to secure a market for home grown corn, instead of depres- 
sing or excluding it. Whoever entertains any doubt on these 
points, should read the economic tables of the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
the friend of mankind ; and it is rather suprizing that a reprint of 
that work, as published by Wm. Owen, in 1766‘ (the period of ri- 
ots respecting the price of corn) has not been offered to the public. 
The accidental perusal of that work has been the principal encour- 
agement to the publication of the following observations. ‘The 
were written long since, and are only an enlarged and detailed state- 
ment of the arguments which were advanced by the author in his 
place in the House of Commons, at different times, when the mea- 
sures respecting the exportation of corn, or of duties for the pro- 
tection of the British grower of corn, were depending in parlia- 
ment. : 

These preliminary observations will lead obviously to the conclu- 
sion that the views and the objects of those, who consider the inter- 
position of the legislature to be necessary for the protection of the 
growers of corn (of that part of our home growth or manufacture! 
call'it by what name you please ! which is our daily subsistence,’) 
have been greatly mistaken, or at least misrepresented. Neither the 
land owners, on their part, or the farmers on their part, desire ~ | 
thing beyond a protection duty ; corresponding to the protection af- 
forded to all the principal articles of our various manufactures. 

The object of the farmer is tobe able to grow corn, with acer- 
tainty of being a fair competitor in the home market, for the disposal 
of that corn, to the extent only of a price which, on an average of 
years, shall allow him a remunerative profit for his labor and capital; 
or in other terms, the agriculturists seek to have such duty imposed 
on corn of foreign growth, imported and sold in this country, as 
shall make the foreign farmer contribute to the taxes of this country, 
in some degree proportioned to the burthens attaching on British 
husbandry. At the present crisis, and under the existing circum- 
stances, the farmer prays for a protection from certain and over- 
whelming ruin. 

The statesman and the patriot have a great duty to perform; 
to watch over the interest of the country; not to yield to clamour, 
but steadily to pursue the interest of the people, for the good of 


' A digest of that work is new in print. 
2 Read rate. 
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the people, even at the hazard of a tem sactifice of a Am 
reputation. Whoever doubts the policy of the measure to be now 
discussed, should read: the admirable work of the Marquis de Mi- 
rabeau. In that work he will: see the principles and the calcula- 
tions on which he should act, and have abundant proofs that he 
will serve the country, the people, and the poor, by affording en 
couragement and protection to agriculture. 

The profits of the farmer are in common opinion greatly over- 
rated. In ordinary times, and on «n average of years, the profit 
of the farmer may be computed at from ten to fifteen per cent, 
Say fitteen per cent, viz. five per cent. for the capital, and ten per 
eent. for the labour and skill employed in the due management of 
that capital. At this rate a farmer, with a capital of 10001. em- 

yed ona farm of about 100 acres, would annually acquire 1501. 

ing 502. for his interest, and LOO/.a year, or one pound an acre 
for his skill, labour and attention, including a remuneration for 
the expense of his education, and the time devoted to the acquire. 
ment of the knowledge of his bu8iness. Few, very few, farmers 
realize this profit. Even under the best management: eight per 
cent. viz. five for capital, and three for labour and skill, are nearer 
the average, as far as any average can be drawn; and in opposition 
to the m staken opinion of many, it is to be observed that less per 
centage is expected in proportion as the farm is improved, and 
consequently of high rent; or is of considerable extent, so as 
to enable the tarmer. to have full scope for his exertions, and for 
the employment of his capital; and yet, what woulda manufac- 
turer, a mechanic, a surgeon, or a member of the profession of the 
law, or of the church, say of his situation, if his returns for his 
labour, his capital, and his education, were of this limited extent ? 
Is there: any shopkeeper or tradesman in any city or town, who 
would deem 1501. a year too large an allowance for such a capital, 
and for his time closely and diligently ae on. his busiriess, 
from the earliest dawn of day, to the time of rest? and does not 
the rent and housekeeping of a tradesman, who opens.a shop in 
any principal street of the city of London, commencing with a 
capital of 10002. cost from 8/. to 10]. a week ? or from 4002. to 
5002. a year ? and may not seven, eight, and even nine per cent. 
be made in the purchase of houses, ground-rents, &c. by the mere 
capitalist, who employs his money on these securities, without any 
other skill or labour than due caution, or judicious advice in the 
first investment. 

In regard to merchants and manufacturers, how large are their 
profits, compared with those of the farmer! The experience of 
their wealth, and extended prosperity, is the strongest proof that 
their interests have not been sacrificed. Asa body, merchants and 
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manufacturers. make four times more of their capital,than the farm- 
ers make of their capital, without regarding the almost impossibility 
in England, of a farmer’s conducting business on so large a scale, 
and with such means of employing increasing capital, as may be 
done by the merchant.or the manufacturer. The income of the 
land proprietor depends on the rent alone. New families spring 
up from the fruits of commerce and manufacture, or the savings 
of those incomes which yield a large per centage in funded pro- 
perty, in houses, or annuities, or the high rate of interest of mort- 
gages compared with the income arising from the rents of lands. 

It is to merchants and other capitalists, who, during the late war, 
have invested their fortunes in land, that any extraordinary rise in 
rents, is, in a great measure, to be attributed. They reside near 
cities and manufacturing towns ; and rents are, in these situations, 
generally, almost universally, high. ‘They are rents for conveni- 
ence, not calculated with a view to profit from agricultural pro- 
duce. ‘The laudable ambition, too, of being owners of the soil in 
such. situations, has led merchants and manufacturers to give ex- 
travagant prices for land ; and it is in such situations only that 
the high sourding rents of 3/. 41. and 5/. per acre, are to be found. 
And even to farmers in such situations high rents are not a subject 
of just complaint. By. the sale of milk, straw, vetches, vegetables, 
&c. in these situations, and the facility of obtaining manure in a- 
bundance, and on easy terms, the additional rent of 20s. or 30s. per 
acre is easily replaced. A crop of clover or vetches will, near a 
large city, or a manufacturing town, produce not only agreater 
profit, but also a higher return than an acre of wheat at compara- 
tively a small.expense. ‘The like observation applies to potatoes, 
and the different kinds of pulse and vegetables. 

On the one hand manufacturers have in part caused, and on 
the other hand they pay for, that extraordinary price in produce 
which justifies and supports high rents. ‘The rise of wages uni- 
formly commences with manufactures; and the increase of wages 
of agricultural labor follows only as consequential on the advance 
of wages to manufacturers. 

At this moment corn is fifty per cent. higher in the manufac- 
turing districts, than it isin those parts which are occupied by an 
inext,an idle, or by a mere agricultural population. ‘This advance 
of rent, instead of being an injury, has been a source of property 
to the country. 

In the less fortunate districts, the lands, the tenantry, their cattle, 
and their neighbours, are all in a state of beggary and starvation. 
The farmer starves his soil; the soil starves his cattle; and, in the 
result, the farmer and the cottagers around him, are in a state of 
poverty and wretchedness, more pitiable than the cattle, though, 
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on* account Of their idletiéss they were, ‘while’ # fair scope for ex- 
ettion was Open to them, less deserving of 

“Te “is impossible indeed, to shew a low rented district, ‘and not 
to exhibit a peasantry more neglected than the soil they’ occupy. 
Advanice thé rents to a just price ; ehcoutage industry, and émploy- 
mént of Capital, and how soon will the face of nature display the 
evidenté of amelioration, not only in the soil of the country, but 
in the appeatance of the inhabitants. Not the farmer, and his 
wife, and children alone’; but the mason, the blacksmith, the sad- 
ler, the collar and harness-maker, the shoe-maker, the carpenter, 
the cooper, the drainer, the hedge-maker, and the cottdgers in gene- 
ral, and their respective families ; and in the result the parson, the 
lawyer, the attorney, the medical man, the manufacturer for home 
consurtiption, and the other numerous classes of society, and their 
dependants; would partake of the blessing. While land.in a state 
of nature, or ina neglected condition, employs a very small portion 
of capital, and few labourers, the change will to those not’ ac- 
quainted with the subject be great beyond belief, the moment the 
ground shall be converted into regular cultivation. One thousand 
acrés of land, requiring in its neglected state only a capital equal 
to the price of purchasing five hundred sheep, say 750/., and one 
shepherd at 277. a year wages, and making a total return of 500/. 
a year, (and this would be a large return!) would require, for 
useful and active cultivation, a capital of 50002., and an annual ex- 
penditure in wages, seed, &c. of about $0001. ; ‘being $l. an atte ; 
besides rerit, taxes, tithes, and profits, amounting to about 2000). 
more in each yeat. ‘To such energies England has owed its pros- 
pefity during the late extended and burthensome war. By ‘agti- 
cultural pursuits founded on capital, by increasing our industry at 
honte, while the demand for industry, in articles of manufa¢ture 
for foreign markets was diminished’; and by an active and efficient 
circulation, the pressure of the war was greatly diminished. 

The capital withdrawn from commerce has shewn its value and 
importance in agriculture. The great principles of trade, valuing 
an active and well-employed capital, have diffused themselvés into 
agriculture ; and a capital, sunk in the land for its permanent im- 
provement, has been preferred to the hungry and wretched system 
of a small capital, and a racking management: a system which 
works only one-tenth part of the soil, and leaves niné-tenth parts 
to the care of nature, and the occupation of weeds ; while thé othet 
one-tenth part is cultivated and exhausted in sticcession, until’ one 
grain will not produce another. By a contrary practice, afd from 
a country dependant on importation, we were become better fed, 
even with an increased population, and may still continue a coun- 
try equal to provide for our own consumption, and may supply 2 
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large a ¢ of corn to our own colonies, and even to our neigh- 
bours. Had this state of plenty existed early in the war, bulhon 
would, in all probability, have remained in this country, and ex- 
changes would have been in our favour, instead of any te inju- 
riously against us. Our surplus provisions might have been sent 
to our army, at least have been sent to the ports in their rear; 
thus equalizing and diminishing the price at the parts occupied by 
the army. The war, and the demand which it occasioned, have 
at least excited industry, which is the first step to improvement, 
and proved the value of exertions, and of capital judiciously em- 
ployed. Ireland has emerged from a state of extreme poresty to 
comparative wealth. Her ability to bear taxes, arising solely from 
her improved industry in husbandry, is acknowledged by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and that country, while she has supplied 
this country with beef, pork, bacon, and cattle, during the war, 
has made a grateful and advantageous return to this country, in an 
increasing demand for our manufactures, and for articles of luxu- 
ty; benefiting the manufacturer and the merchant, to the depres- 
sion, in some degree, of English husbandry. But as this is a just 
and legitimate commerce, founded on the relative condition of the 
two countries, and will ultimately benefit both countries, no liberal 
poe ever did complain of this boon to the agriculture of Ire- 
land ! 

To the Scotch in particular, we are indebted for having made 
husbandry a foundation for the just employment of a large capital. 
It is in that country that agricultural knowledge, on a liberal scale, 
and by way of trade has diffused itself most generally, and as a 
consequence reuts have advanced in that part of the united king- 
dom, more than in England by fifty per cent. and at this moment 
rents. keep the same relative proportion. 

Theancient owners of the soil, those families, the heres 
council of the nation, whom it is the best interest of the state an 
of the community to support, have, from the connection existing 
between them and their tenantry, and from the natural and lau- 
dable desire of ‘patronage over that tenantry, as part of a liberal 
system, and not, as has been insinuated, as a relic of feudal despot- 
ism, been less anxious, and less strict to increase their rents, than 
those who have become the owners of the soil merely for a time, 
and on-a principle of speculation or investment. By the evidence 
given before the Committee of the House of Commons in the last 
session of parliament, this fact is clearly and most satisfactorily 
established. 

With this superior clas8 of land proprietors the only desire has 
ever been, as it is at present, to receive such rents as shall enable 
them to preserve their order, their rank, and just station in society ; 
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— their circumstances in life, with those of other persons 
by whom they are surrounded. Since the commencement of the 
American war, and the great increase of the national debt, lands 
have certainly advanced in price, but they have not advanced in 
price in the same proportion, as mercantile or manufacturing capi- 
tal, or general wealth, has increased. 

In 1767, 1768, and 1769, there were riots on account of the 
high price of provisions.—At the period of these riots good lands 
let at 20s., medium lands at 15s., inferior lands at 10s., and sume 
land at 6s. per acre ;* and these lands, after excepting those rented 
for mere convenience, have in each class merely doubled their price. 
An advance always followed a great depression of agricultural in- 
terest ; for in 1756, when Hale’s excellent Treatise on Husbandry 
was published, the farmers’ profits were so low that the rents in 
most places were ill paid, and the farms were continually throwing 
up. 
At that time the prices of farm produce were—Bread, 2d. 

Ib. ; in the metropolis, 3d.—Butter, from 6d. to 8d.— Cheese, 
‘from 4d. to 6d.—Wheat, 8s. a bushel.—Barley, 2s.— Oats, 1s. 6d. 

Particular or favourite districts, are not in either case taken into 
the computation; such as the neighbourhood of Plymouth, or any 
Other place which has since grown from comparative insignificance 
into considerable importance. 

About this period the celebrated Benjamin Franklin committed his 
thoughts on the value of agriculture to print ; and though he seems 
to have fallen imto some errors respecting commerce, it is evident 
he treated, as most men have done, and as the experience of mo- 
dern France demonstrates, agriculture as the source of true wealth. 

The great increase of the metropolis has also had considerable 
influence in raising the prices of articles, by rendering it necessary 
that provisions should be collected from a great distance, and pass 
through many hands before they reach the consumer. There is 
frequently a difference of thirty per cent. between the price of 
Meat in the metropolis, and in the markets of distant counties. 
Bread is always dearer in London than in places distant frem the 
metropolis. 

Though thé rent has been increased, the land proprietor of this day 
with 200/. a year is not as rich, in comparison, as the land-owner 
of former times, who had an estate producing an income of 1001. 
a year. Every person of observation must be satisfied on this point. 
It‘is ‘also obvious that the wages of the labourer, and of the mecha- 
nic, and also the profits of the manufacturer and of professional 
men, have increased in greater proportion ; and the. splendor and 


* See Young’s Soutiiern Tour. 
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wealth of merchants and of manufacturers surpassthose of theold 
families of landed interest. While the merchant, with a capitalof 
10,000/. enjoys more comfort and luxuries than the land: proprie- 
tor of 500%. a year, he is at the same time accumulating wealth 
for his family: and by a few successful speculations can displace 
the owner of the land by purchasing his property even from the 
gains of his trade. Merchants and manufacturers, however, who 
are wise, never purchase land except for the convenience of occu- 
pation, till they have retired from the more profitable returns of 
commerce or manufacture. 

Many farms pay at this day more for taxes and tithes than they 
yielded in rent at these periods. ‘Ihis is not vague assertion. The 
fact can be readily proved. 

But it is to the depreciation in the value of money, or rather to 
the increase of the national debt, that we must principally look for. 
the advance in the nominal amount, or sale price, of rent and of 
farm produce. 

The country has been deluged with a national debt of immense 
amount, requiring for the interest and for the annual expences of 
government, a taxation of more than 60,000,000/. a year, for a 
peace establishment, and 112,000,000/. a year and more, for an 
active war establishment. To this debt must be added a large 
quantity of circulating medium in the shape of bills of exchange, 
banker’s cash notes, exchequer bills, Bank of England paper, &c. 
&c. All these articles of currency have changed the relative value 
of things; much however to the advantage, rather than the inju 
of the country ; but so long only, as the country shall have the 
wisdom to act with firmness and judgment, by keeping the syb- 
stance of property, in just proportion | of value, with the debt 


chargeable on it. 

Whiat is this national debt? Many will answer “property.” 
It would be well if this were true in the strict sense of the term. 
It is a debt due from the state, to be raised from the resources of 
the country, as they consist of its wealth and principally of agni- 
cultural produce, and of its industry. We err egregiously in po- 
litical calculations, when we treat one man as worth 10,000%. in 
three per cent. consolidated annuities; another man as worth 
10,000/. in land; a third, as having 10,0007. on mortgage ; and 
a fourth as having 10,000/. in merchandize. The truth is, the 
10,000/. three per cent. consolidated annuities is a debt to be paid 
out of the substantial property, and the merchandize would also 
be greatly diminished in value if the price of land, or which is to. 
produce the effect, agricultural produce were reduced, The mort- 
gage debt must also be paid by the person from whom that debt 
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ig owing; the merchant must also discharge those debts whicli 
he has contracted in aid of his capital, or for the purposes of his 
commerce. All these debts are so many charges to be deducted 
fromthe value of property in substance. 

‘The more land shall fall in price, and manufactures in value, 
the gteater would be the loss to the public creditor, unless he hoped 
that. pe Should be paid in full even to the ruin of the land owner, 
and the person who possessed manufactures. 

No class of the community is more interested than the public 
creditors in averting the impending ruin of the landed and agri- 
cultural interests. To this class of persons the inquiry may be 
addressed, Nonne tua res interest Quum prozima Hides ardet ? 
Did, any mortgagee, who had a scanty or precarious sécurity, 
in point of value, ever labour, except from malice or from igno- 
rance of his interest, to depfeciate that security, of to diminish its 
annual returns. At this place it should be kept in mind that the 
present income to be paid to the public creditor is equal to ten 

illings an acre a year on the soil, of nearly equal to half the ren- 
tal of the land owners. , 

Nor is the public creditor precisely in the same condition with a 
thortgagee. A mortgagee obtains no increase of price by the im- 
provenient of the estate. All he has to fear, is a depreciation below 
the amount of the money which is due; while the public creditor 
will derive-an advantage from the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, fully equal to the increase of the value of the soil, and conse- 
quently its improvement. And on the other hand, every public 
misfortune, including the depression of agriculture, the best, and 
well understood, the greatest source of wealth, will occasion a 
corresponding depteciation in the value of funded propetty. In 
this view, the funded creditor, as far as he has the denetthtp of 
that property, will, notwithstanding the fixed amount of his 
income, derive a benefit from the support of agriculture, and the 
consequent prosperity of that part of our population which is em- 
pleyed in raising the riecessaries of life: and even as to those who 

we merely life incomes from the funds, it is infinitely preferable 
that they should suffer a small diminution in the comparative 
value of their incomes, by reason of the continuance of the com- 
parative high prices of corn, than that they should endanger the 
whole, or a large part of their incomes from the inability of the 
Bit to bear the present burthen of taxation. an 

To those who urge that corn, like every other article, should ‘be 


left to find its level in the market, it may be answered that’ this 
, would be correct, if all other articles could be placed on a’ just 
footing. It would also be correct if the object of the measure 
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under consideration were to make a regulation, wholly applicable to 
internal commerce, as between the growers and consumers of Corn, 
considering all the corn used in the kingdom to be raised ‘within 
the kingdom. But the ocgunent fails when the measure to be con- 
sidered js to enable the British farmer to be a competitor with the 
French and other farmers, in our own domestic market. Before 
you can bring corn to its price in former times, so as to find the 
desired level, you must do in this country as they have done in 
France: you must destroy the present system ; annihilate the, 
tional debt, sacrifice the holders of public securities, relieve! the 
farmer from the tythes and poor rates, and other public burthens, 
peculiarly affecting the land. Is any man so wild as to recom- 
mend or to promote this scheme? Anxious as the agricultural 
interests are for a modification of the tythe-laws ! —for a commu- 
tation which shall place them on a just footing! which shall, on 
the one hand, secure to the clergy the fair value of their tythes, 
without the necessity of litigation, and without the liabiliiy to 
which they are exposed, of frauds, &c. and on the other hand, 
shall protect the farmer from oppression, and from the liability te 
be taxed for his superior capital, skill, and industry ! (a plan which 
is feasible, and may easily be accomplished, when government 
shall lend its aid to this measure of justice and'policy) no good or 
rational man, would wish to overthrow our present institution, and 
commence the mad career of revolution, anarchy and confusion ! ! 
Manwfacturers fo. home consumption, a large part of our popu- 
lation, who have been overlooked in the general views of men 
treating of this subject, must depend on the ability of the popiila- 
tion to pay for these articles of their manufacture; nof is the 
value of manufacture improyed by low rents if we look back $o 
the effect of exportation, since thé depreeiation of value would be 
felt through the medium of commerce ; because (and this “is“4 
most important consideration, frequently ovérlodked or Képt out of 
view,) the profit to the merchant consists priticipally in the Value 
of the articles he takes in barter, and the ultimate price hé Hail 
obtain, for them in the home market; a price which he rarely Fea- 
lizes in money. Steele, therefore, in the Spectator, on this. sub, 
iecty No, 174, very judiciously puts in the mouth of Sir Andréw 
reeport, this language ; wr 24 


« For instance, if I am to trade to Turkey, I ought before-hand 
to know the demand of our manufactures there, as well as of their 
silks in England, and the customary prices that are given for both 
in.each country. I ought to have a clear knowledge of these 
matters before hand, that I may presume upon sufficient returns to 
answer the charge of the cargo I have fitted out, the freight and 
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assurance out and home, the customs to the Queen, and the inte- 
rest, of my own money, and besides all these expences, a reason- 
able profit to myself.” 

For all useful and general purposes too, the result of barter 
trade,. manufacture, or merchandize, must resolve itself into eithé& 

land—money on mortgage—money in funded property—or into 
' shipping and merchandize—as the means of extended commerce ; 
acommerce leading, in an unfavourable state of things, to ex- 
tended ruin. 

“Fo, these, can only be added—wearing apparel—furniture—or- 
maments.of the person, and other luxuries. The quantity of 
money is so small, that compared to the national debt, it is as a 
drop of water in the sea :‘ all this money can be expended in one 
costly naval.or military expedition. It would barely pay the ex- 
penditure of the government, including the interest of the national 
debt for half a year. 

. A.great scarcity of corn would withdraw all the precious metals 
inone year. The real interest of the merchant and manufacturer, 
is Obviously to be able to carry on a commerce, whose profit shall be 
realized in the price which the people of this country can afford to 
pay for the articles to be imported. How can this be done, if the 
land proprietors, and the farmers, are involved in distress, border- 
ing on ruin? Are they not the greatest and best customers of 
the merchant and manufacturer? By losing sight of the immense 
quantity of home trade, of the consumption among our population 
of the articles of home manufacture, too high a value has been set 
on external commerce. Whenever the account shall be taken with 
amy. approach to accuracy, it will, in all probability, be found as 
appearances justify, that the population employed in manufactures 
for export, is not, one twentieth part of the efficient or ‘working 
population.of the kingdom; while the agriculture employs, ditectly 
or,indirectly, all other parts of the labouring or efficient popu- 
lati . 


| Phe. value of our agricultural produce yearly, may reasonably be 
computed at 300,000,000/, reckoning 60,000,000 acres, at 52. per 
acte,on an.average: _ The annual expenditure on the $0il, cannot 
be, Jess than 120,000,000/. or 2/, an acre, taking corn and green 
crops at an average of 2/, an acre, ‘To these sums must be added 
poor rates, tithes, &c. &c, % 4 at 
_< Bhe distresses of, the agricultural community arise from a de- 
preciation in the value of oe gape to an extent of at least $I. 
an acre, being 180,000,000/. and there is withdrawn from éircula- 


* See European Magazine, Dec. 1814. 
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tion by their inability to continue their expenditure, and the depre- 
ciation of their produce, a sum fully equal to that amount.’ Let 
the country bankers declare the truth; and the information they 
shall give, will satisfy the public, that this diminished circulation, 
this dereliction of system, has led to the many and ruinous bank- 
ruptcies which have happened within the year; and to theanwme- 
rous bankruptcies which may be expected. The evil is , 
only, and it cannot be arrested without more wisdom shan* 
hitherto been displayed. Whoever flatters himself that the ‘taxes 
can be paid in the present state of things, deceives himself, and 
must form an opinion on an assumption of facts which do not exist. 
Withdraw your circulation of paper; impoverish the farmer, dis- 
train his cattle and corn for taxes ; and then you will quickly find 
how little money can be collected into the treasury. 

The merchants and manufacturers already groan under the taxes 
they pay. The inability of this part of the community to pay 
more taxes is acknowledged ; and is it not, by the experience of 
the last year, obvious that the agricultural interest cannot bear the 
taxes to which they are subject? Is not the necessity of high 
prices of corn, as an indemnity to the farmer for the expence-of rais- 
ing the produce, attributable more to the increase of taxation, than 
to the increase of rent. At the present prices, though the rent were 
sunk, the farmer could not cultivate the lands of average value. He 
must reduce the price of labor, the amount of taxes, the money 
composition for tythes, &c. before he could be a competitor in his 
own market with the grower of foreign corn. 

At the commencement of the funding system, ruin from that 
system was predicted by able politicians and well-informed wri- 
ters ; by men of sound judgment and correct calculation, 
their predictions have been falsified, no error is imputable to-them, 
except the want of foresight, and the divination of the possibility. of 
a new order of things. That which they would have deemed im- 
practicable, without national bankruptcy, has taken place’; -and the 
increased taxation has been borne during the war without murimbr, 
and with increased rather than diminished prosperity. How has 
this happened? All the property in the country in the time) of 
Queen jos was not of the value of 500,000,000/. about half-the 
amount of the actual value of the present debt. The landed interest 
was not then worth 240,000,000/. or 6/. an acre. 

To have kept the value of property stationary, would havede- 
feated all.our plans and paralized all our exertions, would have left 
the public creditor, who had advanced his money to the country, 
without an adequate fund for the payment of his interest : a point 
well worth the notice of those who complain of the injury to the 
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publi¢ ‘creditor by an increase in income from rents, and the ad- 
vihicé in? tiie pice of the niécessaries of life, while the income from 
the’ fufids (Supposing @ person to retain his funded property) is sta- 
tiofiary: ‘Besides, they who urge his complaint, forget that the surplus 
or extraordifiary income received ‘by the public creditor would, if re- 
cny invested, more thah counterbalance the increase of income 
rém Tents. 

The increase of the tational debt has necessarily led to an in- 
ctease”in the ptice of latid and of rents. Men have grown rich in 
idea; at least’béyond their expectations. ‘The enormous fortunes 
of modern times varying from 10,000/. to 1,000,000. have so 

sed ‘and stirpassed those of former times, that, with the change 
of their airiount, ‘they have brought a change in their nature! A 
fotturié of 10,0002. is found in modern times, where one of 2,500). 
was formerly expected : and the income of the land owner of the 
préserit day is oe on a par with the income of our ancestors in 
real wid inttinsic value. Let persons of modern times look at the 
portions which their father and mother, and more remote ancestors 
received for their Commencement in life, compared with those 
givéti by" persons in like stations at the present day: and the jus- 
tide of this Observation will not stand in need of better proof. 

While the public creditor has been receiving from five ‘to 
six ‘per ‘cént. for his ame the land owner has been receiving 
abouf three per cent. for his money in the shape of rent; and 
while the land owner has been receiving three per cent. the capita- 
list has been receiving five per cent. or in the shape of annuity in- 
terest’ from seven to ten per cent. 

‘During the late wat, and it was one of its greatest mischiefs, 
no thotiey was to be obtained by individuals, even on the most eli- 
giblé ‘Securities at a less rate than from eight to ten per cent. To 
proturé10;000/. on a regular mortgage was next to impossible.' 
Matty proceedings i the court of Chancery, and the experience of 
all’ géhtlemen extensively engaged in assurances concerning pro- 
perty/"wotild ‘fully demonstrate this injury to which the landed 
interést'hias been subjectéd. “It could not compete with the go- 
veftiniént taising money by loans; or extravagant heirs and tenants 
for life, Yaisiig money by ‘way of ‘annuity, at still higher rates of 
annual in¢dine. 

These differences in income have produced great differences in 
wealth. “THe land’ ptopfietor would have been ina state of ruin 
had’ the tent of land Been Stationary. ~ 

“he differéiite Sf 17. per “cent. in atitiual income, does in twenty 


eads! qariats 





* MP. Rose was quite mistaken in 4sSerting the contrary. 
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years at compound interest, make a capital of about 30.. There- 
fore if the money lender receiving five per. cent. buys land. at the 
end of twenty years at an advance of sixty per cent. the two,pro: 
prietors, one of money, the other of land, would be kept only.ona 
par, and this has been the change in the state of things from.all 
time: and hence in part the gradual, and with some exceptions 
from temporary causes, the increasing price of land, through -the 
period of all our history since land became alienable.at the wilhof 
the owner. The price, however, has rarely, if ever, advanced. to 
the extent which the difference in income, and the’ power of . accue 
mulation justified, 

But the advance in the price of land has not arisen wholly.from 
the causes. which have been stated. In a great measure, an-increase 
in rent has arisen from liberal expenditure of capital, from an im- 
proved husbandry; the union of labour, skill, and capital ;—-from 
the facility of raising large crops .at. comparatively. the - 
rate ; from those. improvements which have rendered. the —— 
corn only a means of keeping an increased stock of cattle, and con- 
sequently producing more animal food for market ;—as.a»means.of. 
improving instead of exhausting the soil, and of having more -nutri- 
tious provender for cattle in winter than used to be supplied in the 
spring or the. summer. 

The threshing machine alone is computed to have increased. the 
value of our consumable corn to the amount of four millions of 
money by the extra quantity of corn obtained, and by the saving of 
labour. 

Whether a farmer raises fifteen bushels of wheat.at an expendi- 
ture of 3/. or thirty bushels. at an expenditure of .6Lrtis 
equally a benefit to him and the public, The produce and 
also his gains are increased.—The more he gains in propor- 
tion to his capital, the cheaper he can afford to sell the 
duce; and in proportion as you import corn, you take from him 
part of his profit, and make it difficult, indeed- ruinous to him to 
sell.his corn at cheap rates. The difference. between one shillt 
per bushel is all.the difference between loss and gain. Either the 
shilling which is reduced, or even an increase.of demand.in-the 
market to. the extent of the quantity imported, would satisfy the 
corn growers as their just proportion of profit. To diminish the 
quantity ofthe saleable article, and the. price of. the article pro- 
duced,.is to hasten the.impending ruin in a .twofold degree. “The 
additional shilling can add very litle if any thing to the cost. price 
of manufacture ; even supposing, contrary to theexperience, aid 
now the evidence of the fact, that the price of manufacturing labor 
depends on the price of corn. The consumption of each indivi- 
dual at eight bushels a year would only add 8s. a year to the value 
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ef kis labor; and allow an average of six to’a family, the total 
amount would be only 48s. a year for extra, expences, from the 
advance of 1s. per bushel. Besides, this advance must be on that 
scale of computation of the price of this first necessary of life, after 
it is..ascertained what is the price of bread by which the rate 
of .wages is now regulated. How small is this advance in the 
price. of corn compared with the advance in the price of 
cotten and. other articles of the raw material imported into this 
cuuntry, to be worked into manufacture for foreign trade. 

It would be well worth the investigation to ascertain the differ. 
ence which is made in the price of manufacture by. the usual ad- 
vance in the price of the raw material compared with the necessary 
advance, if there be any, in the price of labor trom an increase in 
the price of corn; taken at the difference of the excess between 
the walue of corn in the estimate of manufactures compared with 
the,protecting price required by the growers of this article, 

Te is also lamentable to reflect that under, the present. system 
germis at the highest price when the manufacturers are in the most 
distzessed condition, and there is the least ability to pay the ad- 
vanced price ; and corn is at the lowest price when a revival of trade 
gives to the great body of manufacturers the ability to bear a 

igher price. This is an inversion of a just order of things! How 
greatly also are they mistaken who complain of high rents as 
the cause of the high price of corn. 

Every agriculturist and every reasoning man knows that the corn 
farms, which let at three and four pounds an acre, (and they are 
few!!) are cheapest to the farmer, and that he can afford to the 
public the produce from such farm at the lowest rate. 

Let an acre of ground produce forty bushels of wheat, or, fifty 
bushels of barley, or sixty bushels of oats: a farmer who pays 
three pounds an acre for such ground, can render his corn cheaper 
than the occupier, who pays fifteen shillings per acre, and cannot 
raise more than fifteen bushels of wheat, twenty-five or. thirty of 
barley, and forty of oats: the quantity pays to one all his,rent, 
-tithes, labor, and expences, and leaves a large surplus for profit ; 
while the farmer who is at a low rent, generally in consequence of 
bad cultivation and want of manure, rather than the. defect of 
staple in the soil, will be involved in ruin by his rent. Taxes and 
tithes are the same, or more in proportion. ‘The expence.of labor 

saekceeds the difference of rent; and the labor, and more especially 

tithe manure, are increased in proportion as the soil is in an unprofita- 

bble and unproductive state. If such a farmer can clear the. price 

eaf one bushel of wheat to himself as his profit, he blesses his good 
fortune. On more productive and higher rented soils, the farmer 
may set apart several bushels for his share of the profit. 
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Whoever knows the different districts in the kingdom must be 
satisfied that increase of rents has‘ no material influenceofi the ptice 
of corn; and more than two-thirds of the kingdom: are’ either Jet 
at rents less than the value, or are the property of the occupiers, 
who of course pay no rent. And competition between’ the differ- 
ent growefs, prevents any such influence. Rent is merely a:divi- 
sion between the farmer and the landlord of the probable surplas 
produce of the farm, taking that produce at the average prices of 
different years high and low; and taking the crops of the farm at 
their known medium productions. In this contract the -tura 
ought always to be, as it generally is, in favor of the farmer : and 
the more skill he possesses, and the more capital he employs; the 
less will his rent be felt. 

An increase of three bushels per acre by good management, 
would soon enrich the farmer, who had ample scope for exertion, 
and an adequate return in price to insure reproduction and progres- 
sive increase of crops. 

The average crop of the kingdom being twenty bushels of wheat, 
the expence of raising the crop may be computed at from*sixteen 
to seventeen bushels, according to the following table, which rejects 
prices : and thus meets the argument of a depreciation of every @- 
ticle of expence. 


Seed ; ‘ 

Tithes if compounded 

Poor rate é 

Manure and Carriage : j ; ‘ 
Church rates, way rates, turnpikes, and land tax 
Labor of preparation and of weeding ; 
Labor of harvesting and stacking and fencing 
Threshing and marketing to port or market 
Expence of capital : 


Pe 


coh wetes to ete 


+. > ° 


- & 


Commission and transport to an average market 
Vermin, &c. Waste, &c. 


Profit and remuneration to farmer and rent 


The final balance i 4 ‘ ‘ . ° + 9620 
How different is the condition of the farmer, who grows vegetables 
at one penny per Ib. An acre of potatoes would yield a net profit 
of nvore than 90/. ‘equal to ‘the profits on thirty acres of corn land. 
Gardeners who’ sell «radishes, &c. make four. times: thet 
sum. ' 
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-TDertharge the farmer with high rents:is:ta deceive him, and to 
leak to his»ruin, and eventually to the injury of the farm and the 
injory of the landlord. , 

Imgenerak the rent is from one-fifth to one-seventh of the pro. 
duce : it is always greater on a grass farm, than on a corn-bearing 
landsiand on:an improved, than on an exhausted farm; because the 
farmer, has quicker and more certain returns from a farm in good 
tondition, then from one in a neglected or exhausted state. Qna 
farm requiring Jarge sums to be expended, an allowance must be 
meade:to the farmer in rent, that he may gradually replace his capi 
tal and interest, and a profit on the:same, and a compensation for 
his igereased risk, labour, and anxiety. 

In some parts of the country the same lands will let at) 12s, an 
acreswhich in other parts of the country would let at 80s, per 
acres and yet if the size of the low-rented farm did not offer encou- 

mt to active, wealthy, and enlightened farmers, a decided 
preference would be due to the high-rented farm with the advanced 
rent, 
2 ‘rents are too high, proceeds from clamour, and not from 
calculation. At this moment the land owner is not receiving as 
large-a-proportion, in the shape of rent, of the value of corn or of 
beef, as he was receiving at former periods. He is receiving a less 
instead of a greater proportion, infinitely so when the improved 
capability of the soil is considered. . But Jook at France, and at the 
rents paid in that country, and conviction must arise, that rents are, 
when compared with the prices of living in that country, higher in 
France than they are in England. 

din England take: wheat at 10s. per bushel, and the landlord does 
not, on-an average.of leases, receive more than one-seventh part of 
the produce in money rent. 

On lands producing forty bushels, he may receive $2, or from 
one-sixth to one-seventh ; and of lands of this description there is 
only a very small portion. When such a produce is obtained, it 
was, till a recent period almost universally, by applying the princi- 
pal capital of the farm, strength of labour, and quantity of manure, 
with a fallow and two years’ rent and taxes to raise the crop. 

Qn lands producing thirty bushels, he receives 40s, or from one~ 
seventh to one-eighth. 

On. lands producing twenty bushels, he receives 30s. or: one- 
simth. to one-seventh. Lands producing fifteen bushels pay only 
196or from one-sixth to one-seventh. The ,average produce of 
the kingdom in wheat is not twenty bushels an acre,.and the:ave- 
Tage-rent does not amount to 50s. aniacre. Nor let it be:forgotten, 
that if the parson takes his due, (and some and not a few take.it in 
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kind, the most injurious mode, because it robs the fatm of its ma» 
nure,) he takes one-tenth of the produce, or two-thirds’of @ sum 
equal to the rent; aiid the taxes and the poor rates “areinotdess 
than the ‘tithes; turthens from which the French farmer’ is 
exempt. 

T “s land owner contends that he and his tenants are‘entitled to 

tion from an overwhelming ‘importation from France ‘and 
other countries which, reduce the price as much as ‘you pleasevof 
home grown corn, will be ‘able and ready to und the English 
farmer in his own domestic market. ‘This is not mere ‘conj 
It is the result of the experiénce of this year. French wheat of 
good quality, and none but wheat of a good quality will be 
imported, has sold as low as 81. the load, or 4s. a bushel. 

Under the present state of the markets, and the-great uncertainty 
of the probable: prices of corn in time to come, no ‘leases ‘Cambs 
granted on ‘an equitable footing. It is impossible’ to>fixow 
just amount of rent. [Either no leases can be 
of any considerable duration, or the landlord or the farther 
must be sacrificed in the bargain. In the last year the fandlo#ds 
have suffered ; they have been necessitated, with very few! exces 
tions, to give an undue advantage to the farmer on an averagesof 
the lease.’ Timid or needy land owners have diminished: their 
income for a term of seven or fourteen years, from an apprehension 
that the prices of corn would continue as low as at present, or suf- 
Serva still greater depreciation. 

Intelligent farmers understand their interest better than the 
generality of land owners understand their interest. The reluctance 
of farmers to pay a corn rent, and indeed all-experience prove, that 
a continued depression of corn even for a few years must eventt- 
ally benefit the farmers to the sacrifice of the land owners, without 
any equivalent or‘corresponding benefit to the public. High prices 
of corm always precede an advance of rent, and a very extensive 
experience has satisfied the writer of these observations that in nine 
instances outiof’ten’ at this very moment, the farmers have no just 
reason t6 complain that the rent is too high for the average of ‘the 
next seven years. “he rents have been generally almost universally 
fixed at the scale? of vtOs. a bushel for wheat ; and no reasonable 
man can expect that corn can in this country be rendered -at‘a 
cheaper ‘rate or the average of seven years from the produce of obr 
soi)” vAt the présent time no rent’ whatever can be afforded, sitwee 
the expence of yaising the produce, without treating rent as:an item’ 
of expence, exceuds the’sale price of the prodace. gre Se 

By legislative measures in which they have frequently concurred): 
the British land proprietors have lent their aid to exclude French 
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and other foreign’ manufactures, or to. protect ‘English manufac. 
sures, by countervailing duties. ! 
-»Xhey, have at times also consented to the prohibition of the use 
ef corn.in the distilleries, and in the breweries, partly to increase 
the quantity of bread corn, during the times of scarcity ; and partly 
to give.a market to. continental. produce. 

tother and more distant periods they have forborne to inclose 
the wastes and the sheep pastures now producing the best corn, out 
of respect to public.clamour that they would destroy the sheep pas- 
turesand diminish the quantity of wool, then supposed to be the 

le article of the country. They have latterly looked on patiently 
while cotton, the growth of other countries, has overpowered the 
woollen manufactory, frequently leaving wool, an article for which 
during three years no demand existed, and the article of wool (the 
principal means of paying rent in former times) has risen less in 
emenrion than any article of like general use, which can be 
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If the British land proprietors are to be excluded from cheap ar- 
ticles from France = other countries, in favor of the English ma- 
nufacturers, are not the land proprietors and their tenants and labor- 
fs entitled to have French and other foreign corn kept from our 
ports; when one effect, without looking to other and important con- 
quences of importation, would be that no English corn could for 
some time be.grown without certain loss and ruin to the farmer, and 
epigengpaenly to the landed interest. With what justice can the 
manufacturers petition at one time against a protecting duty for 
com, and at another time complain that the French manufacture 
can be sold in our markets at a cheaper rate than they can afford 
the like articles of equal quality ? 

Why is the greater and more important interest of internal sup- 
ply, abundance and plenty of our own growth, to be sacrificed to 
am erroneous or mistaken clamour against the best interests of the 
country ? 

There was a period, a proud epoch in our history, and a happy 
one in our constitution when this subject was better understood, 
and the country was laying the foundation of her present greatness. 
Sentiments like these were then thought worthy of the pen of one 
of the wisest men of the day, Lord Coke, who says, 

Nota, reader. It is true that agriculture and tillage is greatly 
respected and favored, as well by the common law, as by the com- 
mon assent of the king, lords spiritual and temporal, and all. the 
commons in many, parliaments. 1st. The common. law, prefers 
arable land before, all other, and. therefore. for. its.dignity it ought 
to be named in a precipe before meadow, pasture, wood, or any 
other soil; and it appears by the statute of 4 Hi 7. cap. 19. that 
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six inconveniencies are introduced by subversion or conversion of 
arable land into pasture, tending to .two deplorable ‘consequenées. 
The first inconvenience is the increase of idleness, the root -and 
cause of all mischiefs. 2. Depopulation and decrease of poptlows 
towns and maintenance only of two er three herdsmen, who keep 
beasts, in lieu of great numbers of strong and able men. -3. Churches 
for want of inhabitants run to ruin and are destroyed. 4. “The 
service of God neglected. 5. Injury and wrong done to patrotis 
and curates. 6. The defence of the land for want.of men strong 
and enured to labor against foreign enemies, weakened and~im- 
paired. The two consequences are: 1. These inconveniences 
tend to the great displeasure of God. 2. To the subversion of the 
policy and good government of the land, and all this by the decay 
of agriculture, which is there said to be one of the greatest com- 
modities of this realm, which one act of parliament as to this pus 
pose may—as a figure in arithmetic, in the third place, stands for 
an hundred: but I have observed that the most excellent policy 
and assured means to increase and advance agriculture;*is to pro- 
vide that corn shall be of a reasonable and competent:-value; 
for make what statutes you please, if the ploughman has -not-a 
competent profit for his excessive labor and great charge, he will 
not employ his labor and charge without a reasonable gain to sup- 
port himself and his poor family.” 

All are ready to exclaim against the impolicy of our gentry pass- 
ing their time and spending their money in France. They regret 
the expenditure of 10,000,000/. in that country. ‘To import corn 
from France, or any other country, is to discourage its growth in 
this country; is to increase the energies and the population of that 
country in a great measure necessarily and by consequence to, the 
injury of our own country, to give them. the best. source’ for 
a manufacturing capital; and shall this be tolerated to enrich a few 
merchants embarking large capitals on speculations in corn at the 
expence of the landed interest in general, and the agricultural 
community of the country in particular; a community which with 
its ants and artisans, exceeds in number that of the manu- 
facturing or mechanic interest, engaged in foreign commerce, as 
two to une; an interest too which supplies directly and indirectly 
nine tenth parts of the resources of the country in money for taxes, 
and by far the most peaceable and virtuous part of our population, 
and a large portion of our brave soldiers and sailors. Rome expe- 
rienced, and England may be doomed to feel, the misery of 
ing on provinces, or on foreign countries for corn, the staff of life! 

An aristocraticsystem of drawing tribute from conquered 
vinces, in the shape of corn, led to the neglect of Roman husban- 
dry, once the ‘employment of the greatest men, to a degree that 
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lands produced only a small part of their former returns!! And 
what is the difference whether our nobility or our idlers spend 
their money in provisions or lodgings or amusements in France; 
or whether we import the provisions of that country and the en. 
couragement of their theatres, &c. in the shape of corn? The 
mischief and the consequences are the same, nay worse ; for while 
the follies-of a few or their love of amusement, of novelty or licen- 
tiousness, can quickly spend one or two millions a year, without 
increasing the resources of that country in any great degree, or dimi- 
nishing our own resources, strength or populatien, a continual drain 
Seeds sie country, of one or two millions a year, for a series of 
years, would have the two-fold operation, first, of enriching France 
and adding to her population, improving her soil, and increasing 
the activity and energies of her laborers ; while, on the other hand, 
in each article, unless there was a certain regular and profitable 
commerce between the two countries, the gain of that country 
would be the loss to this country; and the loss, though computed 
only at 4,000,000/. a year, a sum far short of the mark, would in 
a century amount at five per cent. compound interest to ; 
and every statesman should Jook at remote results, rather than the 
mere accommodation or convenience of the moment. 

Even to lose an active capital of 4,000,000/. at the commence- 
ment of a century is equal to 400 millions at the end of a century. 
Thus a national debt may be defied under a proper system, while 
an error of system may make that debt an overwhelming burthen 
on the country. 

Great as are the mischiefs which have been recounted, they do 
not stop at this point. The effect of a trade in corn is to put the 
Capitalist in competition with the farming interest ; with the 
poor, and with the rich of that calling; with a large body of 
men of whom nine-tenths are not prepared to do more, in the 
very best times, than to pay their rent at the end of the year. 
Let it be remembered, too, that this was equally and still more the 
case, when rents were at s. 6d. an acre, as now when they are 
advanced argon & to 30s. an acre. In every parish one or 
two farmers of wealth and capital may be found. The others 
subsist from day to day without any means of paying rent, taxes, 
tithes, or for labor, except by a sale of part of their produce ; 
and frequently the farm yields no other saleable article than corn. 

“In many parts of ire a flock of sheep, the only stock of 
the farm, is attended annually with a loss in point of expenditure 
in order to raise a profitable ctop of corn." The like occurs in 
many~ parts of Wiltshire. Improved management is however 

* Mr. Mant’s well managed farm, see the evidence before the Commons, 
produces @ profit iu corn from the sacrifice of profit from the sheep. 
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daily gaining proselytes to a better system; to the great profit of 
the farmer, and the improvement of the condition of his farm, and 
the increased supply of food for the subsistence of the people. 

These little farmers are now to come in competition with the 
corn merchant; men of great capitals (requiring 20 per cent. profit 
on each speculation in corn} whose interest it is to make a return of 
that capital as often as they can within the year! What happens? 
Does the farmer offer to sell to the merchant at the lowest price at 
which he can afford to sell his corn? ‘The answer of the mer 
chant is, or if not in terms, is founded on the knowledge, that the 
merchant can purchase corn cheaper in France, even with the inci- 
dental expenses attendant on the importation, than he can in Eng- 
land. ‘The knowledge of this fact leads either to a depreciation in 
the hands of the English grower, or it excludes him from the 
assistance of a market with the English merchant. Does not the 
history of this year abundantly establish this fact? 

Let the grower go into the market to sell for himself?) In 
London, and other great cities and populous towns, he has no 
chance with the English merchant trading in foreign corn. The 
merchant has the connection with the mealmen, and the mealmen 
with the millers, and the latter with the bakers. There is a sys- 
tem of credit between them, which induces dependance and qbm- 
mands preference; besides that facility of movement, &c. 8&e¢. 
which is adapted to a large concern, a regular establishment, but 
which would not suit a small one. To this may be added, that 
though it be the interest of the English merchant to sell corn after 
he has imported it, ‘at as high a price as he can obtain, yet it is de- 
cidedly for his interest to keep the command of the market; and it 
is in the nature of his business and of his pursuits to sell perish- 
able articles at all events even at a loss, if he cannot sell at a profit, 
provided he can lay out his money in a new cargo with a prospect 
of advantage. His profit will arise and be multiplied by quick 
returns, by frequent though small profits: and he will rather con- 
sider the result of his whole speculation than the profit or loss of 
any one particular adventure. However the market may fall:he 
will be the seller: thus excluding the British grower from a saleat 
the fair marketable value of the article. This in the present ‘state 
of things is the experience of every market day in London, &c. 
&c. and for inferior corn no market whatever exists. 

In a country of more limited market, the demand is so small, 
when the coasting trade is excluded, as it necessarily is by an 
importing trade from foreign countries, that the excess of the sup- 
ply does, of itself, produce a reduction of price. A competition 
between many farmers to be sellers, to a few buyers, and those 
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on a small scale, will necessarily produce a great reduction in price. 
This inconvenience is at places distant from. markets for large con- 
sumption, felt as one of the most serious evils of the importing sys- 
tem : it is the reason why corn is so low in price in markets distant 
from the metropolis, and from cities and large trading districts ; 
and all the districts bordering on sea ports, are frequently exposed 
to a like diminution in price by an importation !! | And thus the 
coast trade is not only excluded, but the farmers in the interior are 
met by rivals in the provincial markets. ] 

A capital of one million of money employed by a few men in the 
importation of corn from our neighbours, and exchanged twelve 
times in a year, or once in each calendar month, even at a profit of 
five per cent. on each monthly quantity, would produce an income 
to the merchants of £600,000, and would effectually ruin the pro- 
perty of the landed proprietors and of the farmers—which may be 
estimated with respect to the land proprietors at £30 an acre, 
being £1800,000,000. of money, and as to the farmers at £6 an 
acre or £360,000,000. Thus this small capital of one million might 
be made to overpower or at least to paralyse the exertion of those 
to whom the immense capital of the landed and agricultural inte- 
rests belong. 

It will appear that in these observations, there is a decided leaning 
towards the agricultural interests. This is acknowledged. ‘The 
acknowledgment, however, must be coupled with a declaration 
that this view is taken after a minute examination of the subject 
on extensive experience, thirty years, in the state of the landed and 
agricultural interests of this country, with an opportunity of know- 
ing the greater part of the changes of property which have taken 
place in England and Wales during the last hundred years, and on 
a thorough conviction that it is impossible to sacrifice the agricultu- 
ral interest, without corresponding injury to the manufacturing 
interest, or to the community at large, our revenue or political 
strength! Whoever may impute to the writer of these observations 
(for he neither expects or wishes to conceal his name) interested 
motives in this detail of his sentiments, will form a very erroneous 
estimate of his prospects. As far as he understands the subject, he 
would best promote his own advantage, by depreciating the value 
of land, as the means of employing the fruit of his future labor in 
purchases at a depreciated rate, more than compensating him for 
any depreciation of that of which he is the owner. Besides, he 
would despise himself, could he feel for a moment that he was en- 
deavouring to advance his own interest at the expence of those whom 
he wishes to reconcile to any particular measure. He cannot see 
the country injured without feeling that he must bear a full share of 
the evil ! 
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He has erred greatly in judgment, if in lending his feeble efforts 
to the improvement of the soil of the country, and diffusing and 
encouraging a spirit of liberal employment of capital, in the hus- 
bandry of that country, he has not been performing a duty, instead 
of merely pursuing his individual benefit ! ! 

To destroy the present disposition towards improvement, would 
be to sacrifice the labor of a series of years, and the capital so libe- 
rally bestowed in effecting improvements. It would be to bring 
into question the judgment of our gracious monarch, while enjoy- 
ing his faculties in unimpaired vigor, and of that great, honest, and 
patriotic minister, Mr. Pitt, who by their encouragement laid the 
foundation of our agricultural establishments, and our consequent 
success and improvements; who invited our nobility and our gen- 
try to turn their attention to the improvement of the soil, our hus- 
bandry, and our cattle. It would be to impeach the wisdom of the 
great Prussian Monarch, to whose favour the largest quantity of 
manure, raised by his nobility on their estates, was the best recom- 
mendation ; and his wisdom is exemplified in the benefit which his 
country has derived from this part of his plan for its improvement. 
It would be to deny the long received aphorism, that he who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before, does more 
good to society, than he who conquers kingdoms ! 

To suffer British agriculture to be overpowered at this moment, 
after the exertions its members have made, and the sacrifices to 
which they have submitted, and the sums they have expended, to 
answer the call of the country, and its demand for a greater quantity 
of-subsistence, to feed an increased and increasing population, 
would be to endanger the chance and to forfeit the hope, of like 
exertions upon like emergencies. It would be to sacrifice a capital 
of immense amount, already reduced by a change in times from 
thirty to fifty per cent. from its former value. ‘The property which 
was worth £5000, two years since, to a farmer, is worth less to 
him by £2000 at this day.—Nor would the farmer and the land- 
lord be the only losers. Taxation must feel the change, and it 
would feel that change in various ways, which do not readily occur 
to ordinary minds: and they who now treat a‘reduced price of 
corn asa blessing, would quickly experience in it one of the great- 
est evils. Reduce rents of 43 to £2, of £2 to 30s. and of 30s. to 
20s. and so on proportionably ; or take the average at 10s. per acre, 
this reduction on 60,000,000 of acres, would be £30,000,000 a 
year. So much less property in nominal amount would be in cir- 
culation from the land proprictor. Take three times that sum (and 
this is a low comparison) from the price of agricultural produce; 
this would be £90,000,000 a year, so that there would be a dimi- 
nished circulation to the extent of 120 millions a year, a sum flow- 
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ing from solid and substantial sources, and not from speculation— 
from those who pay the tradesman readily and with certainty. 

As most landlords spend all their income, and as tenants spend 
the greater part of the actual returns from the sale price of corn, 
&c. &c. some persons must feel the want of this circulation. 
Whoever examines the history of a guinea during its passages from 
hand to hand, for a year, may appreciate the mischief and the mi- 
sery of sucha state of things. ‘The finance minister must be aware 
that a less amount of direct taxes will come into the treasury, from 
the landlord and the tenant. ‘There would be less property tax, 
less assessed taxes, besides the loss in indirect taxes. ‘The tithe ow- 
ner would have a reduced income from his tithes ; the lawyer would 
receive fewer fees, and those fees would be less in amount; for 
prosperity and affluence promote the assertion of rights, resentment 
of wrongs, encourage liberality towards the profession of the law, 
and also the more useful, and at the same time to the lawyer, more 
profitable, acts of transfer and settlement of property. Medical 
men would participate in the loss. Mechanics engaged in rural em- 
ployments, namely, the taylor, the smith, the mason, the carpenter, 
the cooper, the sadler, the harness-maker, the thatcher, &c. &c. 
would jhave less employment ; indeed this is already felt, and at 
reduced rates. Fewer labourers would be employed, and these at 
lower wages. No cottages would be built, and many would be 
unoccupied and fall into decay, and that great source of increase and 
best nursery to population fail. 

‘The great number of poor would be increased with less ability in 
those, by whom they are to be supported, to afford that support ; 
and the land owners and farmers would be driven to compel the 
manufacturers to contribute more generally and more extensively to 
the poor; and it is obvious, that the manufactures bring on the 
poor rate a much larger burthen than is brought by the agricultural 
interest: while agriculture flourishes it finds useful and profitable 
employment for all the poor, even the aged, unless they are incapa- 
citated by sickness, disease, or some patticular injury. 

Notwithstanding the distresses of the agricultural population, a 
few manufacturers may say, and there are few only who would say 
we disregard all this; our labourers will be more numerous, and 
their wages reduced : we shall grow rich, while the proud landlords 
our neighbours are growing poor! Whata mistaken vanity!!! 
What a short-sighted policy!!! A few individuals may prosper 
and grow rich amid this general distress. Every good man will say 
to himself, humani nihil a me alienum puto. Is it for any person’s 
happiness, let him grow ever so wealthy, to be the lord of a desert- 
ed village ; of a poor tattered, forlorn and distressed tenantry, and 
of starving cottagers? The man of more enlightened policy and 
more liberal views must know and will feel, that individual happi- 
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ness must arise in a great measure from public prosperity ; and he 
ean have but a very small enjoyment of life, and little right to that 
enjoyment, who does not understand that the wealth of the great bo- 
dy of the people, is the best security and protection for the wealth 
and the happiness of every individual, and of encreased comfort to 
the poor, and to those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. ‘To these useful sons of the country, it is not of any conse- 
quenge what is the price of bread, provided they regularly can earn 
the means of purchasing it. Besides, a contracted income to the 
landlord, or to the tenant, must necessarily lead to a diminished 
expenditure in every branch of trade. In every line of business 
the loss will be felt. ‘The metropolis in particular would soon be- 
come sensible to its situation, of the loss it had sustained in the 
deprivations of a wealthy proprietorship and of a prosperous tenant- 
ty. Do not tradesmen already feel and complain of the deficiency 
in trade, arising from the system of the two last years? All luxur- 
ies and costly elegance must be abandoned by farmers of the supe- 
rior class. Inferior articles must be worn and used even by them. 
The rents of houses and lodgings must fall ; debts already contracted 
would, if ever collected, be collected with still greater difficulty than 
at present and at a protracted period; and even the merchant and 
manufacturer, with the exception of a few individuals, would feel 
even in the present day the scourge of increasing poverty, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps at no distant period, the dependance on a foreign, 
arival, and eventually an hostile country, for articles of the first 
Necessity ; On a country possessing all the energies, arising from 
an increased and flourishing population, bred up with a strong and 
sinewy arm, strengthened by the use of the plough and the spade, 
relieved from burthensome taxes and from tythes ; opposed to a 
starving dispirited population, whose enervation was encreased by 
their habits of living, and still more by the nature of their employ- 
ment; the loom for the spade and the plough ; and the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of a manufactory for healthy employment in the 
open air. 

It greatly imports mechanics and the manufacturers to weigh 
with themselves the mischief they weuld experience in having their 
numbers increased, from the agricultural population; more espe- 
cially the distress that would be felt by them when a change of Eu- 
ropean politics, might, in future, asin former times, deprive a large 
proportion of those engaged in any pursuit, of the employments in 
which they had been educated. Did the labouring mechanic or 
artisan or manufacturer know his true interest, he would be the last 
person to join in a clamour against a law for the protection of Bri- 
tish husbandry, (which will not cost any individual for himself 
more than a half-penny a day, taking the highest rate of increased 
charge.) On the contrary, he would hail such law as a blessing to 
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himself, his children and children’s children ; as a security against 
famine ; as a means of equalizing the price of corn on an average 
of yeats ; an object of the first importance ; and preventing those 
fluctuations from low to high, and from high to low prices, which 
are felt with so much distress, are so injurious at times to land 
owners, and at other times to tenants, and are continual sources of 
uneasiness to manufacturers and their artisans ; rendering it neces- 
sary on the part of employers, to contend for a diminution, and on 
the part of the workmen to contend for an advance of wages. He 
would see that the price of corn was no otherwise an object to him, 
than as the means of fixing the rate of his wages, according to a just 
and equitable standard ; affording him all the comforts of life, in 
the degree and to the extent in which he had a right to enjoy them. 
He would see also that it was better that there should be employ- 
ment for all men in their different stations, than that a large propor- 
tion of them should be deprived of employment, and be pensioners 
en parochial rates, anda burthen on an impoverished tenantry, and 
a neglected soil. 

He would be assured, that it was for the interest of his children, 
if not of himself, that agricultural employment should be open to 
them, as the situation in which ample scope for labor and profitable 
employment is afforded, and that our home manufactureys should 
find good customers in those who are their greatest consumers, and 
in point of payment most punctual dealers ; and that the numerous 
articles of manufacture for home consumption, should not be ne- 
glected or sacrificed to those comparatively few, for they are com- 
paratively few, articles manufactured in this kingdom, which find 
their market in foreign countries ; that the great body of the peo- 
ple, the ancient and venerable proprietors of the soil, should not be 
compelled to give place or to bend the knee, or to pass under the 
yoke as mortgagers or sellers for the aggrandizement of the few, 
who aim at wealth through the medium of the employment of great 
capitals in trade, or the inordinate thirst for the speculations of 
commerce. Even though the agriculture of this country should be 
sacrificed to the more favoured prospects of commerce, is it cleat 
or can it reasonably be expected, that France, though profiting in 
her agriculture by our supineness and neglect of our soil, would 
diminish her exertions in her manufactures ; in those manufactures 
in which she is exerting herself to rival this country ? On the con- 
trary, it is to be apprehended, that by the increase in her wealth, 
and Hors ES | in her capital, by the growth and sale of the first 
necessaries of life, she would become a more successful competitor 
than she could be if we ceased to give encouragement to her agri- 
culture, by being of necessity the purchasers of her corn. In the 
work of Mr. Birbeck, we may collect many useful facts and ob- 
servations to satisfy us, that France is growing into gigantic strength 
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from agricultural pursuits ; and that the rapid improvement in the 
finances of the country afford evidence, if any were wanting, of 
the resources which may be drawn from an agricultural population. 
Statesmen would merely perform their duty if they availed theme 
selves of the excellent observations of the Marquis De Mirabeau, 
the acknowledged friend of mankind, on this interesting subject. 
The real point to be decided by Parliament, in its wisdom, is to 
place such protection around the British grower of corn as shall 
secure to him a fair competition in the British market, so long, and 
so long only as he shall be willing to sell corn at a price which 
would protect him from loss in growing this article of the first ne- 
cessary of life. ‘This, if done, will be done, not only for the sake of 
the farmer and the landed interest, but equally for the good of the 
state and of the community at large; as the only means of avoiding 
dearth, famine, and all their miserable attendants, and in the mean 
time dependence on other countries ; who though friends to day 
may be enemies to-morrow ; and who in times to come, as in times 
past, may exact from us our precious metals, the only articles for 
which they will exchange the necessaries of life; and who will, 
during peace, be growing provisions at our expence, and in the next 
war display their strength to our disadvantage. 
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August 7. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Srr,—Strict justice to the public renders it necessary 
that my sentiments and views should be fully and fairly 
before it, prior to the Meeting to be held at the City of 
London Tavern, at Twelve o'clock, on Thursday next, 
the 14th instant. Your early insertion, therefore, of the 
fullowing, will confer a favour on, 

Sir, your obliged, 
49. Charlotte-street, Portland-place. ROBT. OWEN. 


A SKETCH 


©F SOME OF THE ERRORS AND EVILS ARISING FROM THE PAST 
AND PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY, WITH 


AN EXPLANATION 


OF SOME OF THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED WORKING CLASSES 
into ** AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING VILLAGES OF 
UNITY AND MUTUAL CO-OPERATION,” LIMITED TO A POPULA- 
TION OF FROM 500 TO 1500 BERSONS. 


To enable the public more easily to comprehend the 
subject, it is necessary to begin with first principles. 

The object of all human exertions is to be happy. 

Happiness cannot be attained, enjoyed, and secured, 
unless all men possess health, real knowledge, and 
wealth. 

Hitherto health and real knowledge have been neg- 
lected for the attainment of wealth, and other exclusive 
individual objects; but which, when acquired, even in 
the greatest profusion, have been, and ever will be, 
found to destroy happiness. 

The world is now saturated with wealth—with inex- 
haustible means of still increasing it—and yet misery 
abounds! Such at this moment is tne actual state of hu- 
man society. No arrangement, proceeding from a defined 
intention to attain an object of desire, could be worse de- 
vised than that which is now in practice, throughout all 
the nations of the earth. Immense, invaluable energies, 
competent with ease to procure every thing beneficial 
to humanity, lie waste, or are so misdirected as to defeat 
the object of all their wishes. 

The world, however, is now amply supplied with the 
means to stop the current of human folly; to call those 
dormant powers into action, and to give a right straight 
forward direction to all the energies of man. 

The means are wanted to give health, real knowledge, 
and wealth, to all men. 

The means surround us, are at our instant disposal, 
and exist in a superfluity of abundance; yet the great 
mass of the world is in the depth of ignorance, without 
the comforts of life; a large proportion of them are in 
want of a sufficiency of food, subject to every privation, 
and are to be found at this hour in the midst of almost 
inconceivable distress and wretchedness. 

Is the change then from the one state to the other dif- 
ficult? Are there any insurmountable obstacles in the 
way, to prevent the accomplishment of that which is so 
desirable? 

On the contrary, extraordinary as it may seem, the 
ehange will be most easy. No difficulty or obstacle of 
magnitude will be found in the whole progress. Tue 
WORLD knows AND feels THE EXISTING EVILS: IT WILL 
LOOK AT THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS PROPOSED—APPROVE 


of all the objects of nature peculiar to itself. When 
individuals, thus differently surrounded, happen to 
meet and converse together, they soon discover that 
they do not see objects alike; and wholly unconscious 
of the real cause of difference between them, an opposi- 
tion of feeling, as well as of seeing, is created ; extending 
from a slight degree of dislike, to anger, hatred, re- 
venge, death, and destruction in every torm and shape. 
Hence, from differences of opinion on notions of sect, 
arise the evils and miseries of human life, which, more 
than all the other atmospheres, of class, party, and of 
country, has in every age separated man from man, and 
made him a degraded and wretched being. 

The several atmospheres of class have also created 
various feelings of strong separation among men, and 
have essentially tended to increase their irrationality and 
their misery. 

The atmospheres of party and of country have been 
equally injurious: they have, even until now, compelled 
man to remain a stranger to his fellows, 

A combination of every conceivable degree of igno- 
rance, weakness, and inconsistency, has been the natu- 
ral consequence of men’s actions during such a state of 
existence. 

All the past and present institutions of the world are 
a proof of the ever-changing insanity with which the 
human mind has been enveloped. 

The result of each change, under these circumstances, 
has disappointed the fondest hopes, and the most san- 
guine expectations; and while the circumstances are 
permitted to remain, folly alone will expect any other 
result, from any change whatever, but their entire re- 
moval. 

Happiness is not one jot nearer the grasp of a single 
individual now, than it was at the period when we have 
the first records of man. Born in ignorance, he ima- 
gined first, and he has ever since been systematically 
taught, that he himself created the motives for his own 
actions: his mind has been formed on this base; it has 
been, and is now, the very foundation of his thoughts ; 
it has been combined into all the associations of his 
ideas ; and only doubt, disorder, and confusion of in- 
tellect, could follow! 

It was truly said, that before man could be wise and 
happy, his mind “must be born again”—that is, it 
must be discharged of all the inconsistent associations 
which have been formed within it; the founaation 
must be laid anew, and a superstructure raised of just 
and useful proportions, consistent in each and in all 
its parts, and such as shall please, gratify, and delight 
the eye of all beholders; that shall bear the test of the 
most scientific investigations ; that through all future 
ages, shall satisfy each mind as it advances, well trained 
and formed, to maturity, that it is the abode of 
happiness proceeding from correct conduct, under the 
guidance of the best intelligence and the soundest 
wisdom! 

Man is horn in ignorance, and from his birth he is 
surrounded with the errors of some sect, some class, 
meeently of some party, and always of some country. 

He is consequently rendered ignorant of himself, of 
his fellow-creatures, and of nature. 

The seeds of disunion and separation are deeply and 
extensively sown during infancy and childhood. 

He is individualized, and made, openly or covertly, 
to oppose every other human being. 

His natural wishes are to press onward towards 





NDIT IS DONE. 
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be more just for the Secretary Ol Stabe. 


fesgoct of this language, and will of course act ac- 
cordingly. ; 

Yes, my friends, full of folly, inconsistency, and 
wretchedness, as all the existing systems are, they must 
not be touched by ill-informed and rude hands. A single 
premature or ill-advised step, were it now to be taken, 
might retard our best-founded hopes, and deprive some 
generations yet to come of that happiness which other- 
wise we and our children shall surely enjoy in no 
inconsiderable degree. sank 

Allay, therefore, your present irritations—do not urge 
forward any ill-digested, or rather undigested, plans of 
premature reform; yet attend, with all your powers of 
earnestness, to the proceedings which are about to com- 
mence; and in the shortest possible time for your own 
good and for the benefit of posterity, you shall be 
relieved from the existing miseries—you shall be put in 
possession of all the comfort and enjoyment that can be 
advantageous to human beings. 

To accomplish, however, this great end, without 
injury to any one, it is absolutely necessary that all 
the existing institutions should be supported, fora 
time, as they are; to enable them to protect, and bene- 
ficially to direct and controul, the mighty change which is 
coming rapidly upon us and upen all nations ; from 
which it is utterly impossible for us to escape; and 
from which, when it shall be properly understood, not 
one of us shall desire to escape; on the contrary, one 
and allof us will hail it as the harbinger of whatever is 
good for individual man, and advantageous for him in 
his social capacity. 

When right principles are acted upon, it is, and ever 
will be, unnecessary to deceive the public: the truth 
may be told for or against any national impressions 
with advantage to every just cause; and this course 
shall be now adopted. 

The present governing Powers of Europe and Ame- 
rica, with a few unimportant exceptions, are not in 
reality opposed to the practical improvement of society : 
they wish its advance ; and, when they shall fully un- 
derstand how it can be effected, they will not withhold 
their active assistance. 

The Ministers of this country—and I know them 
well—do not possess sufficient energies and practical 
knowledge to lead the public mind as it now ought to be 
led; and their political opponents possess still less use- 
ful, practical, knowledge. Statesmen in all countries have 
yet to learn the principles of the science that will enable them 
to govern States so as to make themselves and the people 
happy. 

But our Ministers possess kind and amiable dispo- 
sitions, and areal desire to ameliorate the condition of 
all ranks, I have for five years put their patience, their 
tempers, and their inclinations, to a test which cannot 
deceive me ; and although it is correctly true, that they 
do not possess the requisites to lead the national mind 
into new and untried, but absolutely necessary, improve- 
ment—for, this they leave to others—yet it 1s my belief 
that many of them are sincerely willing and desirous to 
go with and accompany the public in that course, 
whenever the public shall be duly prepared and provided 
for the journey. ‘They are now as conscious as any 
other class in society, that the way in which they find 
themselves fast advancing is the high read to confusion and 
misery. y 

And here, as I am anxious that not one of my motives 
should be misunderstood, it is necessary to say, that 
when, in a preceding publication, I stated that it would 
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receive, and his hand ready to assist, each of his fellow- 
creatures, whatever may be his sect, his class, his party, 
his country, or his colour. Anger, hatred, and revenge, 
will have no place on which to rest: the pabulum on 
which all the evil passions fed, will no longer exist : 
unity and mutual co-operation, to any extent, will be- 
come easy of execution, and the common practice of all. 

Men will soon read their past history, only to retain a 
remembrance of the errors and inconsistencies from 
whence they emerged; and to compare the happiness 
around them with the misery of former times. 

Look now at the drawing exhibited, and compare the 
scenes, which it but faintly represents, with the situa- 
tion of the existing poor and working classes in the 
manufacturing towns ; and yet the expense and trouble 
of the latter are tenfold those of the one represented 


We will very hastily and slightly sketch the contrast. 


IN THE MANUFACTURING 
TOWNS 


The poor and working 
classes now usually live in 
garrets or cellars, within nar- 
row lanes or confined courts, 


They are surrounded with 
dirt, enveloped in smoke, and 
they have seldom a pleasant 
object on which to fix their 
eye. 


Parents are oppressed with 
anxiety to secure the means 
of subsistence for themselves 
and children. 


Each family has the care 
and trouble of going to mar- 
ket, to supply their individual 
wants, and under every dis- 
advantage. 


Each family must have 
domestic arrangements for 
cooking, &c. and one person 
must be wholly occupied in 
preparing provisions, &c. for 
a family of ordinary numbers. 

The parents must toil from 
10 to 16 hours in the day, to 
procure the wretched sub- 
sistence which they obtain 
for themselves and children, 
and very often under circum- 
stances the most unfavoura- 
ble to health and natural en- 
joyments. 

In bad times, and which 
frequently occur, the parties 
experience a distress not 
easily to be described. 






IN THE PROPOSED VIL- 
LAGES 


The poor and working 
classes willlive in dwellings 
formed into a large square, 
rendered in every way con- 
venient, and usefully orna 
mented. 

They will be surrounded 
by gardens, have abundance 
of space in all directions to 
keep the air healthy and 
pleasant : they will have 
walks and plantations before 
them, within the square, and 
well-cultivated grounds, kept 
in good order around, as far 
as the eye can reach. 

In consequence of the prin- 
ciple of mutual co-operation 
being understood and prace 
tised to its full extent, the 
necessaries and comforts of 
life are enjoyed by al} in 
abundance. 

Under the proposed ar- 
rangements the same trouble 
will provide for 1000 as it 
now requires for one family ; 
and all articles are procured 
on the best terms. 

The best provisions will be 
cooked in the best manner, 
under arrangements that will 
enable five or six individuals 
to prepare provisions for 
1000. 

The parents will be health- 
fully and pleasantly occupied 
not more than eight hours in 
the day. 


Under the arrangements 
proposed, no bad times can 
occur from a change of mar- 
kets, or from any commer- 
cial uncertaiuties, as the par- 








ie world, however, 18 HOW amply ' ; 
means to stop the current of human folly; to call those 
dormant powers into action, and to give a right straight 
forward direction to all the energies of man. 

The means are wanted to give health, real knowledge, 
and wealth, to all men. 

The means surround us, are at our instant disposal, 
and exist in a superfluity of abundance; yet the great 
mass of the world is in the depth of ignorance, without 
the comforts of life; a large proportion of them are in 
want of a sufficiency of food, subject to every privation, 
and are to be found at this hour in the midst of almost 
inconceivable distress and wretchedness. 

Is the change then from the one state to the other dif- 
ficult? Are there any insurmountable obstacles in the 
way, to prevent the accomplishment of that which is so 
desirable? 

On the contrary, extraordinary as it may seem, the 
change will be most easy. No difficulty or obstacle of 
magnitude will be found in the whole progress. Tur 
WORLD knows AND feels THE EXISTING EVILS: IT WILL 
LOOK AT THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS PROPOSED—APPROVE 
—WILL THE CHANGE—AND IT IS DONE. 

Who, or what, shall now prevent man from being 
well trained, instructed, and productively employed? 
Who, or what, shall now prevent him from being so 
trained, instructed, and employed, amidst every comfort 
and enjoyment, when it shall be proved, even to de- 
monstration, \that all, without a single exception, shall be 
essentially benefitted by the change? 

To proceed systematically in the subject, it is neces- 
sary here to state what man is by nature; what he has 
been made by the previous circumstances which have 
surrounded him; and afterwards to shew what he may 
be made, by surrounding him with new circumstances, 
all of which are now at the controul of society. 

Man, then, is born with combined propensities and 
qualities, differing in degree of power and in combina- 
tion, sufficient to create, through life, individuality and 
distinctness of person and character. 

But however much the power and combination of 
these propensities and qualities may differ in individuals 
at birth, they may be all so directed, by subsequent cir- 
cumstances, as to be made to form general characters ; 
and these characters to be of any, of the most opposite 
nature—even to be made entirely irrational, or rational. 

The progress shall now be slightly traced, as well as 
the means, by which the first has been completely ef- 
fected: and a hasty sketch shall also be given, by which 
the last may, with equal certainty, be accomplished. 

In every known region of the earth, up to the present 
hour, man has been compelled, from infancy, to receive 
the peculiar notions of some sect, some class, some party, 
and of some country. In consequence, each individual has 
been surrounded by four dense atmospheres of error and 
prejudice, and through which he must look at every 
object around him. These mental atmospheres vary 
materially in different countries ; but in all they are so 
dense, that (as every object must be observed through 
them) each object becomes distorted, or indistinct ; none 
of them, in any country, or by a single individual, can 
yet be seen in their just proportions; and, in consequence, 
nature has hitherto been hidden from man. 

Throughout all past ages, a limited number of 
individuals, on various spots of the earth, have been 
surrounded with atmospheres, the shades of which 
have been more or less differently combined; and 
each of these combinations has presented to the 
individual, within its influence, a particular distortion 














which have been formed within it; Sunaation 
must be laid anew, and a superstructure raised of just 
and useful proportions, consistent in each and in all 
its parts, and such as shall please, gratify, and delight 
the eye of all beholders; that shall bear the test of the 
most scientific investigations ; that through all future 
ages, shall satisfy each mind as it advances, well trained 
and formed, to maturity, that it is the abode of 
happiness proceeding from correct conduct, under the 
guidance of the best intelligence and the soundest 
wisdom! 

Man is born in ignorance, and from his birth he is 
surrounded with the errors of some sect, some class, 
frequently of some party, and always of some country. 

He is consequently rendered ignorant of himself, of 
his fellow-creatures, and of nature. 

The seeds of disunion and separation are deeply and 
extensively sown during infancy and childhood. 

He is individualized, and made, openly or covertly, 
to oppose every other human being. 

His natural wishes are to press onward towards 
happiness, but he is strongly and successfully opposed 
by the multitudes around him, and by the ignorantly 
devised institutions of society. 

As he advances to youth and manhood, the soil into 
which the seeds of disunion and separation have been 
put, is cultivated with the greatest care, and every con- 
ceivable means are adopted to cherish the plants, 
ensure their growth, and secure a plentiful crop. 

Such care and culture cannot fail of success ; oppo- 
sition to his natural feelings, and to all his exertions 
to attain happiness, brings forth in due time an abun- 
dant harvest of discontent, dislikes, displeasure, envy, 
hatred, revenge, and of all the evil passions; and at 
length he becomes intimately involved in all the irra- 
tionality which must inevitably arise from such a mode 
of training and culture! 

He is compelled to be insincere ; and this circumstance alone 
will destroy human happiness! Were any individual to 
speak the truth within either of these deranging 
atmospheres of the human intellect, he would be at 
once termed a fool and a madman! 

His finest feelings, his highest intellectual powers, 
and his best energies, must lie waste, or be so mis- 
directed as to produce evil continually. 

Such is a just and accurate outlineof man as he has 
been made—as he is made—under all the past and 
present systems. 

Were I now to descend to partculars; to give a 
faithful representation in detail of ‘he errors, incon- 
sistencies, and of the miseries whith arise from the 
existing arrangements of society throughout all its 
parts; the public mind would be ‘oo suddenly en- 
lightened for its own good: ignoraat and untrained 
as it yetis, it would not retain the requisite patience 
to allow the change to be gradually efected ; to proceed 
only as speedily as practical measuwes will admit ; it 
would too eagerly press forward to seze the good which 
in due time shall be certainly placedwithin its grasp, 
and by such over-haste it would irjure and destroy 
many in its course. In effecting this change—and 
where is the existing mind that ca: yet comprehend 
its magnitude?—it is my most ardentwish, my anxious 
desire, that the least possible irrtation should be 
created; that it should be accomplshed without any 
real injury to a human being! ‘Those who possess 
comprehension of mind, and some pactical knowledge 
of the existing state of society, wil understand the 
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yet to learn the principles of the science that will enable them 
to yovern States so as to make themselves and the people 
happy. 

But our Ministers possess kind and amiable dispo- 
sitions, and areal desire to ameliorate the condition of 
all ranks. I have for five years put their patience, their 
tempers, and their inclinations, to a test which cannot 
deceive me ; and although it is correctly true, that they 
do not possess the requisites to lead the national mind 
into new and untried, but absolutely necessary, 1mprove- 
ment—for, this they leave to others—yet it 1s my belief 
that many of them are sincerely willing and desirous to 
go with and accompany the public in that course, 
whenever the public shall be duly prepared and provided 
for the journey. They are now as conscious as any 
other class in society, that the way in which they find 
themselves fast advancing is the high read to confusion and 
misery. 

And here, as I am anxious that not one of my motives 
should be misunderstood, it is necessary to say, that 
when, in a preceding publication, I stated that it would 
be more just for the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to be double-ironed and in Newgate, rather 
than the poor boy, sixteen years of age, who from his birth 
had been neglected by society ; although this statement 
was then, as it is now, the genuine expression of my 
feelings and judgment, yet it was not In any degree 
intended to wound the feelings of my Lord Sidmouth. 
Some partof the public, it seems, has supposed other- 
wise, although his Lordship could not mistake my 
meaning. I have received numberless marks of kind- 
ness and attention from him; I have at this moment 
alively impression of the urbanity of his manners: and 
it is but justice to him, to say, that he readily gave his 
assistance to Mrs. Fry, to enable her to proceed with 
her good work among the female prisoners in Newgate. 
Still, however, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department is pursuing, and for some time to come 
[ fear must pursue, a course which creates, in its con- 
sequences, more cruelty and injustice than may be ob- 
vious to him and many others: and, therefore, not- 
withstanding I feel a real regard for the individual, I 
must oppose, with all my powers, the errors of the 
system under which he acts; and I hope the time is 
not far distant, when he also will lend his utmost 
Ministerial aid to introduce a better. 

Of the existing systems, I trust it is unnecessary for 
me now to say more, than that I consider them wretched 
indeed! but, bad as they are, they must be protected 
until a better shall be actually in practice. 

We will now view man under the new circumstances 
in which he is about to be placed. P 

In the new, as under the old, he will be born in igno- 
rance. 

He will be trained from earliest infancy to acquire only 
kind and benevolent dispositions. 

He will be taught facts only. These will enable him 
very early in life to understand clearly how his own 
character and the character of his fellow-creatures have 
been formed and are forming. He will thus be secured 
from being enveloped by any of the evil and demora- 
lizing atmospheres with which every man yet born has 
been surrounded. 

No circumstances will exist to compel him to acquire 
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feelings of disunion and separation from any other hu- 
man being. On the contrary, his heart will be open to 





advantage. 

Each family must have 
domestic arrangements for 
cooking, &c. and one person 
must be wholly occupied in 
preparing provisions, &c. fur 
a family of ordinary numbers. 

The parents must toil from 
10 to 16 hours in the day, to 
procure the wretched sub- 
sistence which they obtain 
for themselves and children, 
and very often under circum- 
stances the most unfavoura- 
ble to health and natural en- 
joyments. 

In bad times, and which 
frequently occur, the parties 
experience a distress not 
easily to be described. 


In cases of sickness, every 
evil takes place among these 
individualized beings. 


The early death of parents 
leave the children orphans, 
and subject to every evil. 


The children are usually 
sickly, and, as well as their 
parents, ill clothed. 


The young children are 
much neglected, and hourly 
acquire bad habits. 


The education of the chil- 
dren neglected. 

The children sent early in 
life to some one trade or ma- 
nufacture, usually of a very 
ubhealthy nature, and at 
which they must attend from 
10 to 16 hours per day. 

The children trained under 
ignorant persons, possessing 
many bad habits. 

Scolding, coercion, and pu- 
nishments, are the usual in- 
struments of training here. 


on the best terms. 

The best provisions will be 
cooked in the best manner, 
under arrangements that will 
enable five or six individuals 
to prepare provisions for 
1000. 

The parents will be health- 
fully and pleasantly occupied 
not more than eight hours in 
the day. 


Under the arrangements 
proposed, no bad times can 
eccur from a change of mar- 
kets, or from any commer- 
cial uncertainties, as the par- 
ties will always have a plen- 
tiful stock of all things ne- 
cessary. 

In the event of sickness, 
the utmost attention and care 
will be experienced : every 
one, both from principle and 
interest, will be active, and 
have pleasure in rendering 
the situation of the invalid 
as comfortable as possible. 

The early death of parents 
leave the children in all re- 
spects well provided and pro- 
tected. 

The children will be ruddy 
and healthy, and, as well as 
their parents, neat, clean, 
and properly clothed. 

The children will be well 
looked after, prevented from 
acquiring bad, and taught 
good, habits. 

The children all well train- 
ed and well informed. 

The children gradually in- 
structed in gardening, agri- 
culture, and some trade or 
mauufacture, and only em- 
ployed according to age and 
strength. 

The children will be trained 
by intelligent persons, pos- 
sessing only good habits. 

But here kindness and good 
sense will be the only instru- 
ments of training. 


To proceed with the contrast would he endless ; the 
mind of the reader will easily supply the remainder: 


suffice it therefore to say— 


That this—is the abode of 
poverty, vice, crime, and mi- 
sery. 


Whiie this—will ever be the 
abode of abundance, active 
intelligence, correct conduct, 
and happiness. 








A View and Plan of the Agricultural and Manufacturing Vill i 
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The above Plan exhibits, in the Foreground, an Establishment, with its Appendages and appropriate Qui 
Extracted from Mr. Owen's Report, presented to the Committee of the House of Com n 


— of buildings are here represented sufficient to 
». 


accommodate about 1200 persons each; and surrounded by 
a quantity of land, from 1000 to 1500 acres. Within the squares 
are public buildings, which divide them into parallelograms. 
The central building contains a public kitchen, mess-rooms, 
and all the accommodation necessary to economical and com- 
fortable cooking and eating. To the right of this is a building, 
of which the ground-floor will form the infant school, and the 
other a lecture-room and place of worship. 

The building to the left contains a school for the elder 
children, and a committee-room on the ground-floor ; above, 
a library, and a room for adults. In the vacant space within 
the squares, are enclosed grounds for exercise and recreation: 
these enclosures are supposed to have trees planted in them. 
It is intended that three sides of each square shall be lodging- 
houses, chiefly for the married, consisting of four rooms in 
each; each room to be sufficiently large to accommodate a 
man, his wife, and two children. ‘The tourth side is designed 
for dormitories for all the children exceeding two in a family, 
or above three years of age. In the centre of this side of the 
Squares are apartinents for those wha superintend the dormi- 
tories: at one extremity of it the infirmary; and at the other 
a building for the accommodation of strangers who may come 
irom a distance to see their friends and relatives. In the 





centres of two sides of the squares are apartments for general 
superintendants, clergyman, schoolmasters, surgeon, Wc.; 
and in the third are store-rooms for all the articles required 
for the use of the establishment. 

On the outside, and at the back of the houses around the 
squares, are gardens, bounded by roads. -~ ; 

Immediately beyond these, on one side, are buildings for 
mechanical and manufacturing purposes. ‘The slaughter- 
house, stabling, &c. to be separated trom the establishment 
by plantations. 

Atthe other side are offices for washing, bleaching, &c.; 


and at a still greater distance from the squares are some of 


the farming establishments, with convemlences tor malting, 
brewing, ani corn-mills, &c.: around these are cultivated en- 
closures, pasture-land, &c. the hedge-rows of which are planted 
with truit-irees. : 

Each lodging-room within the squares is to accommodate a 
man, his wile, and two children under three years uf age; and 
to be such as will permit them to have much more coumsorts 
than the dwellings of the poor usually afturd. It is intended 
that the children above three years of age should attend the 
school, eat in the mess-room, and sleep in the dormitories; 
the parents being of course permitted to see . nd converse with 
them at meals, and all other proper times: that before they 
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fanufacturing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation. 
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Bidages and appropriate Quantity of Land; and at due distances, other Villages of a similar description. 


the Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws, in the Session of 1817. 
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leave school they shall be well instructed in all necessary and 
useful knowledge ; that every possible means should be adupted 
to prevent the acquirement of bad habits from their parents 
or otherwise; that no pains should be spared to impress upen 
them such habits and dispositions as may Le most conducive 
to their happiness through life, as well as render them useful 
and valuable members of the comu unity to which they Lelong. 

It is proposed that the women should be employed, in the 
first place, in the care of their infants, and in keeping their 
dwellings in the best order. @dly, In cultivating the gardens 
to raise vegetables for the supply of the public kitchen. odly, 
In attending to such of the branches ot the various manutac- 
tures as women can well undertake; but not to be employed 
in them more than four or five hours in the day. 4thly, In 
making up clothing for the inmates of the establishment. 
Sthly, In attending occasionally, and in rotation, in the public 
kitchen, mess-ruums, and dormitories; and, when preuperly 
instructed in supermtending seme parts of the education of 
the children in ine schouls. 

{tis pruposed that the elder children should be trained to 
assisc in gardening and manufacturing, fora portion of the day, 
according to their strength; and that the men should be em- 
ployed, ail of them, in agriculture, and also in manufactures, 
or some other occupation for the bencfit of the establishment. 





ScuepDuLE of Expenses for forming an Establishment for 
TWELVE HUNDRED MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

If the land be purchased, 
1200 acres of Jand, at SU/. per acre 
Lodging apartments for 12U0 persons 
Three public buildings within the square 
Manufactory, slaughter-house, and washing-house . . 
Furnishing 500 lodging-roums, at 82 each ; 
Furnishing kitchen, schools, and durmitories.... , 
Two farusing establishments, with corn-mill, malting, 

and brewing appendages 

Making the interior of the square and the roads 
Stock tor the farm under spade cultivation 
Contingencies aud exiras 


£26,000 
17,000 
11,000 
8,000 
2,400 
3,000 


5,000 
$,000 
4,000 
6,600 
£.96,000 
which, being divided by 1200, gives a capital to be advanced 
of 801. per iead; or, at 5 per cent. per ann. 42. each per year. 
Thus, at so small in expense asa rental of 47. per head, may 
the unemployed pour be put in a ccndition to maintain them- 
selves ; and as may be easily conceived, quickly to repay the 
capital advanced, it thought necessary. 
But if the land be rented, only 60,000/. capital would be 
required. 








(Continued from first page.? 
dered secure, beyond the power of accident. Combined labour 
aud expenditure, fur a common object, among the working 
classes, with proper training and instruction for their offspring, 
and surrounded by the circumstances devised for the whole, 
will create and secure the present safety of society, the present 
and future comfort and happiness of the individuals, and the 


ultimate well-being of all. I may therefore confidently be- 
lieve, that no combination of human powers can now be formed 
to prevent its permanent adoption. 

After having made this statement, it is necessary for me to 
add, that the knowledge I have acquired on this subject has 
bean forced upon me by a long and extensive experience ; 
which, under similar circumstances, would have been acquired 
by the generality of mankind. None, I believe not one, of the 
principles have the least claim to originality; they have been 
repeatedly advocated and recommended, by superior minds, from 
the earliest period of history. I have no claim even to priority, 
in regard to the combinations of these principles in theory ; this 
belongs, as far as 1 know, to John Bellers, who published them, 
and most ably recommended them to be adopted in practice, in 
the year 1696. Without any aid from actual experience, he 
has most distinetly shewn how they might be applied to the im- 
provement of society, according to the facts then known to 
exist; thus evincing that his mind had the power to contemplate 
a point extended 120 years beyond his contemporaries. Iis 
work appeared to be so curious and valuable, that, on discover- 
ing it, I have had it reprinted, verbatim, in order to bind up 
with the papers I have written on the same subject. 

Whatever merit can be due to an individual for the original 
Giscovery of a plan that, in its consequences, is calculated to 
effect more substantial and permanent benefit to mankind than 
any ever yet perhaps contemplated by the human mind, it all 
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Q. Is it then your decided opinion, that land, labour, and 
ipital, may be employed under a new combination, so as to 
produce more valuable results to all parties than they doat pre- 
sent ?—A. If I have derived any distinct knowledge by my long 
experience and extensive practice, I am enabled to say, with 
a confidence that fears no refutation, that any given quantity of 
land, labour, and capital, may be so combined as to support 
at least four times the present number of human beings, and in 
tenfold comfort that the same maintains at present, under the 
existing practices in this country; and, of course, that the in- 
trinsic value of land, labour, and capital, may be increased in 
the same proportion: that, consequently, we possess the most 
ample means to carry now, without loss of time, the prosperity 
of the country to a point it has not before attained—to a 
height that no country has ever yet experienced. If any par- 
ties suppose these to be mere assertions without sound founda- 
tion, or to be a visionary scheme derived from the regions of 
fancy, they willbe mistaken ; for they are the result of a patient 
and unwearied attention to discover accurate and _ practical 
data, and te try an endless variety of experiments, to enable 
ime te draw correct conclusions, and thus bring the theories 
of learned men in their closets to the only test of truth. 
By thus proceeding, I have been more and more satisfied of 








the errors of mere theories, and of the little real value they | 


have hitherto been to mankind. I lave no wish, however, 


that any more. confidence should be piaced in what I say, | 
if 


than to induce the public to give a fair trial to the pian. 
I am in error, the loss and inconvenience, compared with the 
object, will be small; but if Iam right, the public and the 
world will be gainers indeed! Task nothing for myself; and 

‘cept good-will and the interchange of kind and friendly 





| offices, I will not accept any thing from any party. 








I merely 
ask to be permitted to relieve the poor and working classes 
from their present distress, and to render an essential service 
to the wealthy, and to all the higher classes. I am, therefore, 
desirous that competent persons of business should be named, 
to investigate all the details which I have to propose; knowing, 
as I-do from experience, that this is the only practical measure 
that can be adopted, to enable the public to comprehend a sub- 
ject so extensive and importantas this will ultimately prove tobe. 

Q. On the supposition that the plan may be unexception- 
able in all its parts, how can it be carried into execution, as 
Sur as relates to the poor who receive parochial aid ?-—A. First, 
by passing an Act of Parliament to nationalize the poor. 
Secondly, by berrowing, from time to time, on the national 
security, sufficient sums to build these villages, and to prepare 
the land for cultivation; the Government holding security upon 
these establishments, until both interest and capital shall be 
paid; by which means the whole process would be straight for- 
ward, equitable, and just, to all the parties; and the country 
would enable the Government to carry it into execution, with- 
out opposition from any interested party. 

July 26. 


After closing the above on Thursday morning, the ¢4th inst. I little ex- 
pected that, before it was ready for publication, two events were to arise, 
sufficiently important to render a narrative of the one useful, and an ex- 
planation of the other necessary. Such events, however, have occurred. 
Chat which is useful, is so valuable and interesting, that I lose not a mo- 
ment in making it Known. Fortunately, it admits not of a difference of 
opinion ; it comprises simple matter of fact, that may be seen and inves- 
tigated by every one who will devote time to visit the principal prison in 
this metro; 

Having heard, from various quarters, 
been produced by Mrs. Fry, of 
female prisoners in Newgate, I yesterday, 
companied that Lady, and was conducted 







what highly beneficial effects had 
St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, among the 
by previous appointment, ac- 
by her throngh all the apart- 











ments of the prison occupied by the unfortunate females of every de- 
scription. I shall not easily, if ever, forget the impressions I expe- 
rienced: they were of a mixed and very opposite nature. In passing 
from room toroom, we were met, in every mstance, there was not one ex- 
cept S with kind looks, and the most evident feelings of affection in 
ever isoner towards Mrs. Fry. Not a feature in the countenance of 





any, however hardened they ight have been on entering the prison, that 

re ession than language can define, their 
love and admiration for what she had done for them. With an alacrity 
and pleasure that would be commended in the best-trained children, in 
attending to parental requests, they were ready and willing to comply 
with her advice. It was evidently a heartfelt consolation to these poor 
creatures to know her wishes, that they might shew their gratitude by an 
immediate compliance with them. She spoke, in manner and voice, the 
language of confidence, kindness, and commiseration, to each; and she 
was replied to, by all, in such accordant feelings as are, and ever will be, 
produced in human beings, whenever they shall be spoken to and treated 
thus rationally. On quitting the prison, the eyes of all were directed 
towards her, until she was no longer in their sight. The apartments and 
the persons of the prisoners were clean and neat: order, regularity, de- 
cency, and almost cheerful content, pervaded tae whole of these heretofore 
miserable and degraded wretches! With the constant habit, for years, of 
reading the mind in the countenance among the lower classes, I could 
not discover, throughout the numerous apartments we visited, one line of 
feature that denoted any inclination to resist, in the slightest degree, 
Mrs. Fry’s wishes; but, on the contrary, the looks and manner of each 
female prisoner strongly indicated a full acquiescence in this new govern- 
ment of weil-directed kindness. The only regret I heard expressed was by 
those who were unemployed, “ that they had no work.” All who had 
someth'ng to do were far more cheerful than I had previously supposed 
luman beings could be in the situation, with the accomn.odation and 
under the circumstances here describéd. We next proceeded to the fe- 
male school; and, on entering, every eye was fixed on their benefactress. 
The little girls, children of the prisoners’ and convicts, looked on her as 
buman creatures might be imagined toleok upon beings of a supe- 

























ior, intelligent, and beneficent nature. They were allclean and neat; 





| and some of their countenances very intevesting. The school was, 
| in excellent order, and appeared to be under good management. I could 
not avoid contrasting the present with the former situation of all these 
| poor untortunates.—What a change must they have cxperienced! from 

filth, had habits, vice, crime.—trom the depth of degradation and wretch- 
| edness—to cleanliness, good habits, and comparative comfort and cheer- 
| fulness! Had not experience long made known to me the simplicity and 





practice, | might have been led to inquire, what profound statesman had 
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| certain effects of the principles which had here been carried into 
| 


been here ? 
active and steady perseverance had heen necessary to accomplish this ex- 
| traordinary improvement, which has foiled even the British Government 





what large sums had been expended? how many years of } 


i; ue 








and Legislature to effect, daring the centuries they have existed And 
what would have been my astonishment at the simple narrative which 
was told me ? that this henna, from the depth of misery to the state de- 
scribed, was effected, by Mrs. Fry, and a few benevolent individuals of 
the Society ot Friends, in three months, without any increased expense, 
and with feelings of high gratification to herself! We left the female 
side of the prison, and passed on tothe rooms, courts, &c. occupied by 
the males. We went first to the boys’ court,and found the school, 
which was foimed at Mrs, Fry’s request, had been just dismissed. The 
person acting as master asked if he should muster the boys ; to which she 
consented, and it was instantly done. What a melancholy sight did 
they offer! A collection of boys and youths, with scarcely the appear 

ance of human beings in their countenances; the most evident sign that 
the Government to which they belong had not performed any part of its 
duty towards them. For instance; there wasone boy, only 16 years of 
age, double ironed! Here a great crime has been committed, and a severe 
punishment is inflicted, which, undera system of proper training and 
prevention, would not have taken place. 

My Lord Sidmouth will forgive me, for he knows I intend no perso- 
nal offence. His dispositions are known to be mild and amiable ; but the 
Chief Civil Magistrate of the country, in such case, is far more guilty 
than the boy ; and, in strict justice, of a systemof coercion and punishment 
be rational and necessary, he ought rather to have bee n double ironed, and 
in the place of the boy. The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has long had the power, and ought to hare used it, to give that, 
and every other boy in the empire, better habits, and to place them under 














intry circumstances that would train them to become moral. We left these 
withe | boys, and visited the men who were yet to be tried, those who had been 
tried, and others under sentence of death. Every thing on this side of the 
prison was most revolting tocommon sense and human feelings; but it 
6 serves to exhibit the contrast between the practice that results, and ever 
a] will result, from acting upon rational and irrational principles. 1 wish 
tle ex- | the Members of Government would now investigate these extraordinary 
arise, | facts. Ifthey were to inspect them, with this benevolent female, I am 
an ex- | sure they would learn the principles which have guided her practice, and 
urred. adopt them in all their future measures, They would then enjoy only the 
a mo- | highest satisfaction. ! 
nce of it was admitted bythe attendants of the prison, that, a few months 
inves- | avo, the women were more depraved than the men are now : they were 
son in {| poth pronounced to be irreclaimable: but the state of the females has 
been entirely changed, and that in the short space of three months! Not- 
ts had | withstanding this fact, the men are still pronounced to be irreclaimable ! Blame, 
ng the | however, is by no means to be attached to any of the attendants of the 
nt, ac- | prison, whoappear inclined to do their duty as far as they have received 
apart- | instructions. BaP 
ry de- Let Ministers attend here, and they will discover that the most power- 
expe- | ful instruments of government have hitherto been dormant in their hands, 
assing | and in those of their predecessors. If they will study the subject as it de- 
one €x- 


serves to be studied, and afterwards make a proper use of their power, in 











ion in legislating on the principle of prevention, under the influence of a perse 
ance Of | yering well-directed kindness, the distress of the country will be found to 
n, that | yanish—the ignorance, poverty, and misery of the lower classes to disap 
» their pear, as though it were by a miracle: and they would then look in vain for 
lacrity | gisaffection, discontent, or opposition to any of their measures. The pre- 
ren, iM | sent period is of all others the best adapted to introduce the change, and 
comply | every circumstance now imperiously calls for its commencement. 

se poor I would here rivet the attention of the world! It has been said that 
e by an | ¢here are numerous difficulties in training children to good habits and 
ce, the | right conduct, even previous to their having received any contrary bias ; 
and she | hut here is a proof that the most deep-rooted and long-continued habits 
will be, | of depravity may be easily and speedily overcome by a system of kind- 
treated | ness, which, when properly directed and persevered in, no human beings 
lirected | have ever yet been frond long inclined to resist. 

nts and 


This principle, when it shall be well understood and rightly acted upon, 
will effect more for the substantial happiness of mankind than all the mo- 
ral and religious systems that have ever yet, aany period,or in any coun- 
try; been furced upon the human mind : 

‘Hitherto the world has been tormented by useless talking—by much 
speaking: all of which has proved to be d no avail. Henceforward, 
acting will render precepts unnecessary ; and, in future, systems for the 
government of matkind will be estimatedand valued by their effects in 
nractice only / 

. po po A refer to that which is necessary. Immediately before and after 
the late meeting at the George and Vulture, | discovered that some secret 
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of some who had previously expressed themielves favourable to the plan. 








step, opposition of every description, When the weapons used in this w ar- 
nd neat; | fare, however unfair and illegitimate they may have been, were directed 
ool Was. | ayainse the individuals only, they were disregirded. 1 cared, and I do still 
(could | care, as little for the individual as any of his opponents did or can. I 
all these | make him, as they shall now be made an instrument to forward mea- 
d! from | sures for our mutual and the general benefit. He has been hitherto so em- 
d wretch- ployed, without regard to his vanity or self consequence of any kind ; 
nd cheer- | ond until the object shall be effectually secured, he shall continue to be 
icity and | 5 employed. 
ried into t 


sman had | 


h this ex- | rating. 
verument | 





emissarics were at work, to counteract myprogress, by insinuations of 
various kinds, which evidently produced theeffect intended on the minds 


All this was very natural ; no ordinary individual could attack the errors 
and prejudices of mankind, as ] have done, without encountering, at each 


But asthe absurd and ridiculous insinuations now set afloat, are intended 
to retard the work I have undertaken, they must be met; a nase 
years of |} determined the next step that I shall adopt, and about which I was delibe 


It is, that a Public Meeting thall be held at the City of London Tavern 





on Phursday, the 14th day of August, to take into cor 


nsideration a plan to 
be proposed to relieve the country trom its present distress, to remoralize 
the poor, reduce the poor’s-rate, aid abolish pauperism end all its injurious 
consequences, At that meeting I invite those parties, and any others whom 
they can enlist in their,cause, to come forward aud make every thing they 
have lo say against me publickly known. I wish to gratily them to the ut- 
most of their desires; and as they may not possess ail the requisites for the 


purpose, I will give them the clue by which they may pursue end discover 
all the errors of my past life. 


was born in Newtown, Montgomeryshire; lett it, and came to London 
when about ten years of age; soon atler went to Mr. James M'‘Guflog, of 
Stamford in Lincolushire, where | remained upwards of three years; re- 
turned to town, and was a short time with Messrs. Flint and Palmer, 
London Bric i went afterwards to Manchester, and was some time with 
Mr. John Satterstield, whom I lett, while yet a boy, to commence business 
on @ limited scale, in making machinery and Spinning cotion, part of the 
ume in partnership with Mr. Jones, «nd pert on my own account; after- 
wards ] undertook to manage the spinning establishments of the late Mr. 
Drinkwater of Mouchester, ai the latter place, end at Northwich in Cheshire, 
in which occupation 1 remained three or tour years. 1 then formed a part- 
nership to carry on a Cotton-spinning business with Messrs. Moulson and 
Searth of Manchester; built the Chorlten Mills, and commenced a new 
‘signation of the Chorlton ‘Jwist Company, along with 
Mess alle and Atkinson, of Londcn,and Measrs. H. «nd J. Ratan 
and Co, otf chester, Sometime afterwards we purchased the mills and 
establishments at New Lanerk, where 1 have been betore the public for 
eighteen years | and I am now iorty-six years old. Here is a clue to 
my whole lite, tor any parties Who may wish to make use of it: not because 
the conduct of the individual, whether it has been the best orthe worst, can 
alter one tittle of the truth or falsehood of the principles and practices for 
which 1 contend; these stand solely on their own foundation, and will ulti- 
mately resist the Shock of ages; nor because he has acted better, or with 
more wisdom than the average of persons at the same time of life, and un- 
der the same circumstances; for he has never, in a single instance, set aby 
value on himselr, or on any of his actions ;-—but, because I wish that every thing 
which can besaid apuinst the individual may be urged by those who are ¢e- 
Sirous so to do, iu order to have done with these trifling and insignificant 
personalities, and that I may proceed onward to the acomplishment of that 
Which is of real practical utility. Let them, therefore, at such public meet- 
ing, bring forwerd every saying and action of mine that has displeased them : 
1 only ask that the attack Shall be fair, open, and direct; it shall thenbe 
met, und it shall be overcome, In the mean time, 1 ask no favour; let them 
be industrious «nd be prepared to secure all the success at which they ag. 
I shall not ask for, or zcce pt, any quarter: my purposes have been long fixed; 
and my determination is, not to give any quarter to the eriors and evils of 
the existing systems, civil, political, and religious, until they shall becone 
soobvious, as that their removal shall be desired by all parties, even b 

tho feel the strongest interest in, and inclination to support them. 
rhe Rubicon is passed, and the public will soon experience the benefidal 


consequences. 
ROBERT OWEN, 
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P.S. A more complete view of the Plan, accompanied by perspective 


| drawings, and a full detail of all its practical advantages, will be shorly 
submitted to the public. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Wurce committing to the press so free an examination as this will 
be found to be, of Mr. Rose’s declared principles, as published by 
him on the subject of public expenditure, there would, as it strikes 
me, be something ungenerous at least, if not unjust in the omission, 
were [ not to make acknowledgment, as, without any communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, with the Right Honorable Gentleman, I 
hereby do, of such proofs of due regard for economy as by incidents 
falling exclusively: within my own observation have been furnished 
by his practice. Of the measures alluded to—two in number— 
both were in a very considerable degree important: one of them, 
in respect of extent, as well as difficulty, pre-eminently so: and, 
on both occasions in his instance, as well as that of Mr. Pitt, by 
such tokens, as in the nature of the case could not have left room 
for doubt in the mind of any person in any situation, it fell in my 
way to be assured that a real regard for economy, forming a strik- 
ing contrast with the mixture of waste, corruption, and dark des- 
potism which in one of the two cases has since been exemplified, 
was an actuating motive : and that with the spontaneously expres- 
sed desire of receiving those suggestions, which, had not circum- 
stances above their control stood in the way, would accordingly 
have been received, any such design on the parts of either of them, 
as that of giving on the particular occasions in question, any such 
increase as, on one of those occasions has since been given, to cor- 
ruptive influence, was plainly incompatible. 

As to the tract itself, with the exception of a few inconsiderable 
verbal alterations, which the nature of the case necessitated, it is 
exactly in the state in which it was written; which was in the 
months of April and May 1810. 
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I, —Introduction. 


Havine taken my leave of the departed orator, I have now to 
pay my obeisance to the surviving statesman; who, though in the 
ine of politics not always conjoined with him, will, in the track of 
principle, be on the ground here in question, found, as there has 
already been occasion to observe, separated from him by no great 
distance. 

For principles such as on this same ground may serve as a stand- 
ard for comparison, I must, on this occasion, as on that other, take 
leave to refer the reader to these closely compressed thoughts, 
which are about to take their chance for obtaining a small portion 
of his notice. 

For the convenience of such persons whose taste or whose dis- 
posable time shrinks from any such mass as would be formed m 
the union of all three papers, [ detach in advance these two parts 
from that which had been intended to precede them. But foras- 
much as throughout this ¢hird part, reference, either express or 
tacit, is all along unavoidably made to the principles laid down in 
the postponed part, and enforced by that by which this one has 
now lately been preceded ;' I find myself in this respect reduced 
to the necessity of supposing, or at least writing as I should do, if 
I supposed the postponed, as well as the already published part, to 
have already made its experiment upon the reader's patience. 

In the production of Edmund Burke, the quantity of matter 
taken for the subject of examination, was that which happened to 
be contained between the 62d and 68th pages, both inclusive. 
Within the pages designated by the same numbers, happens to be 
contained the only part of Mr. Rose’s work, to which the like 


* In the Pamphleteer, No. XVII. January 1817. 
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tribute of unremitted attention has on the present occasion been 
paid. 

A coincidence rather more material, is—that of the discrepancy, 
not to say the repugnancy, which in this instance as in that, will, if 
I do not greatly deceive myself, be seen to have place. By the 
one architect as by the other, to the same virtue, viz. economy, a 
temple erected in the first part, beaten down in the second.’ 


Il.—Mr. Rose’s Pleas in bar to Economy—Plea 1. Vastness of 
the Expenditure. 


1. The first of his pleas thus pleaded, in bar to any defalcations 
that might be proposed to be made from the mass of public bur- 
dens, is that which, with that ingenuity which will not pass unob- 
served, has been made out of the very maguitude of the mass. 

“The whole revenue of Great Britain, says the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, (p. 62.) is more than 60,000,000/.a year; the charge 
on which of 242,000/. for pensions and sinecure employments at 
home and abroad, is between three farthings and one penny in the 
pound. By the extinction, therefore, of all sinecures and pensions, 
a persun paying taxes to the amount of 50/. a year, would save 
about 4s.; such a saving continues he, we (who are we?) are far 
from thinking should be treated as trifling or insignificant, it would 
ill become the author to do so: on the other hand, how infinitely 
short would this fall of the expectation that has been held out. 

** But if,” continues he, “ from the total sum received from sine- 

cures, places, and pensions, deduction were made of such as have 
been given as rewards for public services, the amount would be very 
greatly reduced; pensions to foreign ministers in particular, whose 
appointments are hardly in any instance sufficient for their main- 
tenance.” . 
‘It is to “ sinecures and pensions” alone, that this argument has, 
by the ingenious author, been applied, to the extra pay of over-paid 
places, not: but, applying as it does to both branches of expenditure, 
and with equal force, it would be wronging the argument not fo 
give to both of them the full benefit of it. 


* As to the method pursued in the present instance—whether it was that 
by the statesman in question, nu such elaborate art, having here, as there, 
been employed in wrapping up peccant matter in splendid language—or in 
short, howsoever it happened, so it has happened that the course taken on 
that occasion by the commentator, so far as concerns the prefixing interpre- 
tations to tert, has not been pursued here. But, to avoid all design, as well 
as charge of mis-representation, the same care that was taken there has 
been continued here, viz. that of not hazarding in any instance any thing 
in the shape of a comment, without laying at the same time before the reader, 


in the very words, whatever passage served or contributed to form the ground 
vf it. 
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Now, true it is, that were this argument to be received in the 
character here proposed for it, it would, it must be confessed, be a 
very convenient one, and save others in abundance. For every 4s. 
a year which you wish to give away without any public use, con- 
trive to spend 50O/. a year, for which such a use or the appearance 
of such a use can be found, and your justification is then made. 

Meantime, some reasoners there are, to whom the contrary m- 
ference would appear the more reasonable one: unnecessary or 
even necessary, the heavier the mass of our burdens is already, the 
less able are we to bear any addition to it, or even this or that 
existing part of it. 

In my-own view of the matter, I must confess the consideration 
of the magnitude of the mass, is a consideration to which, on a 
question such as the present, there can be no necessity nor any 
great use in recurring. 

Whatsoever it be that at the expense of the people, is by the 
trustees of the people, given to this or that individual without equi- 
valent, and that an adequate one, | mean without either receiving 
or reasonable expectation of receiving on account of the public a 
preponderate advantage, is so much waste,—and if given with eyes 
open to the misapplication of it, so much peculation. 

When by indictment a man is prosecuted for theft, or by bill in 
equity for a breach of trust in the way of peculation, that, of the 
pecuniary circumstances of the party to whose prejudice the act of 
dishonesty has operated, any account should be taken, is never 
looked upon as necessary, or so much as admissible. And not 
being so on that individual scale, | see not why it should be so on 
this all-comprehensive scale. 

But if so it were, that I found myself under an obligation of 
bringing this topic to view, it seems to me, that in the vastness of 
the existing burdens, I should be more apt to view an argument 
for decreasing it, than either for giving increase to it, or so much 
as keeping it from decrease. , 

The misfortune is, that without being thus expressed, this con- 
sideration has in experience operated, and with too much effect, 
in disposing the people to acquiesce without remonstrance, under 
unnecessary pressure. ‘Turn over the book of history, you will 
find that the heavier the burdens have been with which the peuple 
have been loaded, the greater the facility that has been found for 
rendering the load still heavier: or, what comes to the same thing, 
look backward, and you will find that the more. considerable the 
load they had been accustomed to, the greater was the difficulty 
that was experienced in persuading them to submit, though it were 
but for a year or two, to any addition to it. 

If as the facility of engaging them to submit to increased bur- 
dens increased, the suffering produced by those burdens diminished, 
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this disposition of mind would be as desirable as it is natural : but 
unfortunately this is not the case. By heaping law taxes upon 
law taxes, and law fees upon law fees, you may ruin a thousand 
families one year, two thousand the next year, and so on: and, the 
greater the number that are thus ruined, the better enabled and the 
better satisfied will the man of finance and the man of law be to 
go on receiving more and more: it will be to both of them as it 
has been to both of them, and to both in one, a motion of course ; 
but it does not appear, or (to speak intelligibly to learned gentle- 
men) non constat, that when the number thus ruined is twa. thou- 
sand, the affliction is to each or any of them lighter than when the 
number was but one thousand. 

For forming a gag to stop complaints in the mouth of the party 
tormented, as well as a callus to case the heart of the tormentor, 
precedent is indeed a mighty good thing; and the more manifold 
the precedent the more effective the gag, as well as the harder the 
callus: and the latter use is that to which these several pleas against 
economy, and this first plea in particular, seems more especially 
destined and adapted. ‘The misfortune is, that by the callus 
formed round the one heart, the affliction that rends the other is 
not assuaged. 

Oh, but sir, (cries somebody) what is it you are about all this 
while? and how sadly have you been misrepresenting the Right 
Honorable Gentleman! Here are you imputing to him this sad 
purpose, and that immediately after having read and passed over 
(fie upon you) a paragraph in which he tells you Aimse/f the pur- 
pose he had in view, and that a very different one. 

True it is that [ have read that paragraph ; but as to the purpose 
spoken of in it, | feel myself under a sort of embarrassment which 
I shall proceed to state. © 

“The opinion already alluded to” (says the paragraph, p. 62.) 
“as prevailing fo a certain extent, that if sinecures and pensions were 
entirely suppressed, the burdens of the country would be instantly 
lightened to a great amount, and by some entertained that they would 
in that case be removed altogether, renders it necessary that a com- 
parison should be made of the before-mentioned total, (viz. of 
sinecures and pensions) large as it is, with the amount of the taxes 
raised upon the people.” 

Now then—what is expressly averred here is—that an opinion 
to the purpose in question is “ prevailing to a certain extent.” 

What seems to be insinuated—I should rather say—what from 
the idea of “ necessity” thus brought to view, some readers might 
be apt to imagine is—that the purpose the Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman had in view, was only the setting the people right in respect 
of this supposed prevalent error, and not the persuading the im- 
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posers of public burdens to consider the enormity of the mass as 
affording an argument for not diminishing it. 

Now then as to this supposed error ; what seems to me is, that 
it must have been in some vision or some dream, and no where 
else, that any person not in the care of a keeper, could have pre- 
sented themselves to the conception of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, as entertaining it. The interest of the debt paid without 
money—the expense of the army defrayed without money—the 
expense of the navy defrayed without money—all this, not to 
speak of any thing more, must have been believed by any person, 
in whose mind any such opinion should prevail, as that if sinecures 
and pensions were suppressed, the burdens of this country would 
be removed altogether. 

Another thing that passes my comprehension is, how should it 
be that, supposing them to have found “ to a certain extent” what- 
ever that extent be—that is to a certain number, whatever that 
riumber be, a set of people among whom any such opinion was 
prevalent, how it should be that it should have entered into their 
conception, otherwise than in dream or vision, as above, that for 
the purpose of setting right any such people, and weaning them from 
their error; there could be either necessity or use, in bringing 
forward any such ingenious and accurate calculation as that which 
has just been seen, and which he was thereupon immediately 
about to treat us with: as if, supposing the existence of any such 
swine, such pearls could be of any the smallest use to thent! 

If to so Right Honorable a Gentleman any thing could be at- 
tributed, that would bear any such appellation as that of artifice, 
(no, I will not call it artifice, I will call it astutia—and then every 
thing will be as it should be) what, on an occasion such as this, one 
should be tempted to suppose, is, that the agreement thus brought 
forward, and put in front of the battle, was the result of a consulta- 
tion with some learned, or quondam learned, as well as Right 
Honorable or Honorable Gentlemen, profoundly learned in that 
superior and purer branch of the law called equity; one of the 
rules of which is, that in the drawing of the initiative instrument 
called a bill, to entitle yourself to ask a question of the defendant, 
you must in the first place impute to him, the having told some 
story or other, no matter how extravagant, which he never told, to 
serve him in the character of a “ pretence” for defrauding the ora- 
tor (your client) of bis due; he himself neither having heard of the 
defendant’s ever saying any such thing, nor believing him to have ever 
said it ; which falsehood having thus withalldue regularity been come 
out with, serves by way of licence, as well as introduction, to what- 
soever other falsehoods, mixt with whatsoever truths, it may have 
been deemed convenient to introduce. 
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IIf.—Plea 2. Need of Provision for decayed Nobility, &c. 


2. The next plea is that which is founded on the alleged neces- 
sity of making provision for noble and respectable families fallen 
into decay. 

“ ‘The pension list,” (continues the Right Honorable Advocate, 
p- 63.) “also contains provisions for noble and respectable families 
fallen into decay ; this is, however,” (continues he) “ an exertion of 
national generosity, if not of justice, which the most scrupulous eco- 
nomist will hardly consider as improper. Something,” (continues 
he) “ must certainly be allowed for mere favor; but when the 
instances are clearly improper, (and it is not meant to contend 
there are no such) they are at least open to public animadversion ; 
as they are now regularly laid before parliament, and printed from 
time to time, which certainly affords a considerable, if not an 
effectual check against abuse.” 

Thus far the Right Honorable Gentleman. For my own 
part [ am doomed to fall into. sad disgrace with him. ‘The con- 
ception entertained by him of any “ the most scrupulous” sort of 
person, in the character of an “ economist,” is far outstripped by 
me. Under what denomination it may be my lot to fall in his 
black dictionary, [know not; if it were that of Jacobm or Level- 
ler, it would be no surprise to me. 

Of the sort of justice, which can so much as permit, not to 
speak of commanding, any such disposal of public money, | have 
no conception, nor yet of generosity, unless it be of that pernicions 
and hypocritical sort, which gratifies itself at the expence of jus- 
tice. 

My protest is in the first place against the principle; as being 
founded on oppressive extortion, and breach of trust ; as affording 
encouragement to extravagance, and to every vice that is fed by 
extravagance ; as being still unjustifiable, even though there were a 
certainty of its not having either vice or extravagance for its conse- 
quence any more than for its cause. 

My next objection is to the amount ; as being without limit ; 
as scorning all limit: and being of itself capable of effecting a re- 
volution in the state of property, if it did not, ina revolution in the 
state of power, tind a preventive remedy. 

I. In the first place as to principle. 

Now, to a provision of the sort in question, what is it that, ac- 
cording to the Right Honorable Gentleman’s law, is to constitute 
aman’s title? It is “ decay ;’—mere decay ;—the having fallen 
into decay ; i. e. the being at the time in question in a state of in- 
digence. Mark well, that to indigence at that degree, to which the 
next degree is death, or at least disease, his argument does not 
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look ; for indigence in that shape, provision is made already—made 
to wit by the species of tax called the Poor Rales: a tax which, 
even by the Right Honorable Gentleman himself, on whose feel- 
ings public burdens sit thus lightly, has never been spoken of as 
a light one. 

This provision then is not the sort and degree of provis ion he 
has in view : of the sort and degree of provision which he has in 
view, what more adequate or unexceptionable description can be 
given, than that which has been given in and by his own words? for 
“ noble” families, then it must be noble, for ** respectable” families 
it must be respectable. 

Against provision of even the scantiest kind, an objection that by 
many has been regarded as a peremptory one, is, that it operates 
as a provision for idleness and extravagance. By myself any more 
than by the Right Honorable Gentleman it has never been regard- 
ed in that light; not seeing that so long as it is confined to what 1s 
absolutely necessary to keep a person alive and free from disease, 
and given on condition of working, where work can be made pro- 
fitable, (and beyond this I undertake not for the defence of it) 
subsistence is capable of acting to any preponderantly formidable 
extent in that character: and considering that, without some such 
provision, multitudes there are, that by infirmity, the result of in- 
famy, or decrepitude, or disease, would without any default of their 
own, be exposed to perish, and would accordingly perish, by linger- 
ing disease or famine. 

“But by any such provision, neither the generosity of the Right 
Honorable Gentleman, nor so much as his justice is to be satisfied ; 
for noble families satisfied it never can be by any thing less than a 
noble provision : for respectable families by any thing less than a 
respectable one. 

In the provision already made by law—a provision neither 
limited, nor, unfortunately for the country, capable of being limited, 
some have viewed a gulph capable, of itself, of swallowing up one 
of these days the whole produce of national industry. Of any such 
disaster | have not for my own part any serious apprehension; but, 
of the generosity of the Right Honorable Gentleman, or by what- 
ever other name this article in the catalogue of his virtues be to be 
called, of this virtue, if once admitted to operate, and in the 
character of a principle set the law to practice, 1 cannot but regard 
this catastrophe as an inevitable consequence. 

II. For now let us think a little of the amount: and to this the 
Right Honorable Gentleman has not attempted to set any limits. 
Vain indeed would have been any such attempt; the principle 
scorns ail limits. ‘Taken by itself, nobility, had that been the only 
source of demand on this score, would not have scorned all limits. 
Noble families for example, so many :—in each family, generations 
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reckoning downwards from each peer, to be regarded as still noble, so 
many :—minimum of the pension to each individual in a state of 
decay, according to the rank occupied by the family in the scale of 
the peerage, is so much.—Here would have been one exercise for 
the Right Honorable Gentleman’s skill in figures. 

But neither for the Right Honorable Gentleman’s generosity, nor 
for his justice, is it enough, that for noble families in decay a noble 
provision be thus kept up; for respectable families in the same 
state there must moreover be a respectable one. Here all powers 
of calculation, even those of the Right Honorable Gentleman, would 
find themselves at a stand. 

For the moment, let me take the liberty of proposing for them 
an analogous, though a somewhat different exercise. 

By the taxes, as they stand at present—(I presume it is out of 
taxes, and not out of heaven-dropped manna or heaven-dropped 
quails, that, according to his plan, the nob/e and the respectable 
provision would be to be made)—by the taxes, as they stand at pre- 
sent, a certain number of families are every year pressed down 
from a state of independence into a state of pauper and parochially 
supported indigence. Now then, for every branch of a noble and 
respectable family, which by the noble or respectable provision 
respectively, is kept above indigence, meaning, that which to the 
noble or respectable family would have been indigence, how many 
branches that, without being either noble or respectable, or as yet 
independent, would be pressed down into that which really is indi- 
gence. If thought be too much to ask for, a calculation of this sort 
from a right honorable hand, in which figures are so plenty, and so 
much at command, might, at any rate, be not undeserving, it is 
hoped, of a few figures. 

Another exercise for the mathematics of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman. The respectable families let them for the moment be 
laid out of the question—let the calculation still confine itself to 
the noble ones. 

After observation taken of the rate of the increase given to nobi- 
lity by his still present Majesty, or even of that part of it that was 
given with the advice of the Right Honorable Gentleman’s departed 
hero, let him, with Cocker in his hand, carry on the increase through 
a portion of future contingent time. Considering that neither 
Scotland, nor Ireland, nor any thing that is noble in either kingdom, 
can on this occasion be left out of the account, let him inform us 
what are the number of years that will have elapsed antecedently 
to that point of time at which the amount of the provision made 
on his plan for noble decay, will have outstripped that of the pro- 
vision at the same time made for ignoble indigence. 

“ Oh, but you are confounding classes—you are confounding 
species. ‘This is the way with you jacobins and you /evellers. You 
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confound every thing. The noble and respectable families are of 
one species: the ignoble and unrespectable families are of another. 
The ignoble and unrespectable families are of the species that are 
sent to Walcheren; the noble and respectable families are of the 
species that send them there. ‘Ihe families whose branches are to 
be preserved from decay, are those whose feelings have a right to be 
consulted : the families that are to be helped on in the road to ruin, 
are those whose feelings have no such right.” 

A smile beams upon the countenance of the Right Honorable 
gentleman. He calls for his extinct peerage: he foresees his 
triumph: he beholds the confusion of the jacobin; when, at the 
end of the calculation, it has been made as plain as figures can 
make any thing, how many centuries will have elapsed before any 
such outstripping can have taken place. 

Well then ; having, by the success of the operation thus perform- 
ed upon the nob/e families, given vigor to bis hand, let him try it 
upon the respectable ones. 

What has just been seen, is what the Right Honorable Gentleman 
has not any where said. ‘l'rue:—butit is what (I fear much) from 
the beginning of his pamphlet to the end of it, is hut too much like 
what he has thought. 

“ Something”—(says the Right Honorable Gentleman, such is 
his candor) “ something must certainly be allowed for mere favor.” 
Good sir, you already forget your own argument: it is all mere 
favor, or itis none. ‘ Decay,” not service, “ decay,” not merit in 
any shape, real or imagined, was your title: decay, by what cause 
soever produced, as well as in whatsoever quantity; produced by 
eating and drinking,—produced by carrying about seraglios in 
foreign missions,— produced by horse-racing,—produced by dice 
or E. O., is decay less decay ? is nobility the less noble ? is respecta- 
bility (L mean your sort of respectability—the respectability which 
consists in having or spending money of one’s own or other people’s) 
the less respectable ? 

Talk of justice and injustice. So long as any ove individual is, 
whether on the score of nobility, or of respectability, preserved in 
this way from decay, it is not mere disfavor, it is no better than 
mere injustice, to refuse it to any other. 

** But where the instances are clearly improper, and it is not 
meant,” continues the Rt. Honorable Gentleman, “‘ to contend that 
there are no such, they are at least open to public animadversion.” 
Good sir, once more your candor carries you too far. What you do 
not mean to contend for, | must, even I‘; indeed, sir, there are not 
any such instances: your principle admitted, there cannot be any. 

_ © They are at least open to public animadversion.” Your pardon, 
sir; indeed they are not. Individually they are not: they are not 
common: to the “ public” two things altogether necessary to the 
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purpose are wanting, viz. information and time. Mr. Brown has 
1,200/. a year: two Miss Vandals have GOO/. Who knows who 
this Mr. Brown or those Miss Vandals are? At the moment when 
the necessity of providing for noble or respectable decay in the 
person or persons of this Mr. Brown or these Miss Vandals, has by 
some noble or right honorable person been whispered into the royal 
ear, the whisperer knows: but the next moment. nobody knows, 
Even now there are more of them than the public patience can 
endure so much as to count: and shall we talk of scrutiny? More 
than can be so much as counted even now! and what shall we say 
when, your principle being in full operation, there are with us in 
England, as you know when there were in France, enough of them 
to fill a red book, and that, like the army list, no small book, of 
themselves. 

No, sir: individually open to public animadversion they are not, 
even now: much less at the time in question would they be. But 
in the lump, in the principle on which ‘they are proposed to be 
multiplied, and that to infinity, they are “ open to animadversion :” 
and on this consideration it is that the presumption, betrayed by 
the present weak and inadequate attempt at “ animadversion,” has 
found its cause. 

On the wing, who can think to catch, who can so much as 
follow, all such wasps? But in the egg, if the people have but spirit 
enough, they may be crushed. 

“ Something” (says the candor ofthe Right H ouorable Gentleman) 
must be allowed for mere favor.” Yes: and something must also 
be allowed for an affection of an opposite nature. This candor of 
his shall not go unrequited ; it shall be paid for in the same coin. 
If profusion be, as it.appears to be, all that is meant by “ the 
abuse,” acheck that abuse “ certainly” has ;—and that check but /o0 
“certainly” is “considerable,” though unhappily it is far from being 
“an effectual” one. OF itself, profusion, were that the whole of the 
disorder, would have no check: but, complicated as it is with ano- 
ther disorder, corruption, in that other disorder, odd as the case 
may seem at the first mention of it, it does find a sort of a check: 
the diarrhea finds in the septic diathesis a sort of astringent. 

The paradox will disappear immediately. When it happened 
that the Right Honorable Gentleman, by whom the case of the sprig 
of decayed nobility or respectability had been submitted to royal 
“ generosity” or royal “ justice,” had been voting on the improper 
side, the instance (could any such hopeless intrusion be supposed 
on the part of the Right Honorable Gentleman) would be one of the 
clearly improper ones, and the decay would be left to its own 
natural course. When so it happened that on all occasions the 
patron had properly understood, as in duty, [ mean in loyalty, 
every such patron is bound to understand, what on each occasion 
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is the proper side, the decay would find its proper preservative, 
and the profusion would be left to the operation of that check, 
with the virtue of which the Right Honorable Gentleman is so 
nearly satisfied; I mean, that “ cer/ainly considerable, 2 of not 
effectual check” against abuse, which is ‘ afforded” by the pensions 
forming, when the mischief is past remedy, part and parcel of that 
almost completely unintelligible, and effectually inscrutable, mnass 
of information or non- -information, which is “now” so regularly 
laid before parliament.” 


IV.—Plea 3. Need of Subsistence for Official Persons. 


3. A third plea is that which is composed of the alleged non- 
excess, or even insufficiency, of official incomes. 

“If we look to official incomes, it will be found they are in 
most cases” (says the Right Honorable Gentleman) é barely 
equal to the moderate, and even the nec essary expenses of the 
parties : in many instances they are acfuad/y insufficient for these.” 

Under the modest guise of a plea against retrenchment, we 
have here a plea for increase, and that again an inexhaustible 
one. 

In this plea, ¢zo points present a more particular call for obser- 
vation. 

One consists in the éndefiniteness, and thence in the universality 
of the terms by which the incomes in question, and thence the tn- 
comists are designated. By “-official incomes,” unless some word 
of limitation be annexed—and no such word is annexed—maust be 
understood a// official incomes. Less than a// cannot be meant ; 
for, if any thing less be meant, the argument falls short of its 
undissembled purpose. In most cases, scantiness being: asserted, 
and in many, insufficiency—and that even without a view to the 
single purpose of a bare subsistence, whether there be any of these 
incomes that are more than “ barely equal” to that object, is left 
to pa 

‘The other the word necessary, viz. in the application here 
made of it to a mass of expenses that are to be defrayed at the 
public charge: au aggregate composed of the several individual 
expenditures of all these several official persons; and when the 
present Mr. Rose comes to be in the situation (poverty excepted) 
of the late Mr. Pitt, let any one calculate, whose skill in calcu- 
lation is equal to the task, how many are the hundreds of thousands, 
not to say the millions, a year, that will depend on the construc- 
tion of,these two words. 

To assist us in this calculation, an example, though wasbciennlion 
ly but one, has been afforded us by the Right Houorable Gentle- 
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man : and, so far as this carries us, it will appear that, even whero 
by the frugality of the Right Honorable Gentleman, it is confined 
to what is “ necessary,” (the inflexibility of this virtue not suffering 
it to rise to so high a pitch as even to be “ moderate”) what, in 
speaking of an official person, is meant by his expense, is composed 
of the official income, whatever it be, which he finds provided for 
it by law, together with a capital to the amount of between eight 
and nine years’ purchase of it, or reckoning by the year, about 25 
per cent. upon it, the person’s own patrimony if he happens to 


have any, included or not included. But of this under another 
head. * 


V.—Plea 4. Need of Money for making Fortunes for Official 


Persons and their famities. 


4. The next plea is that which is founded on the alleged neces- 
sity of enabling persons in official situations—all persons in all 
official situations—to provide for their families at the public 
expense. 

“May we not then venture to ask” (continues the argument 
from the passage last quoted), ‘‘ may we not ¢hen venture to ask 
whether it is reasonable, or whether it would be politic, that such 
persons should, after spending a great part of their lives with 
andustry, zeal, and fidelity, in the discharge of trusts and public 
duties, be left afterwards without reward of any sort, and their 
families entirely without provision /” 

The skill of the Right Honorable Gentleman in arithmetic is 
above, far above, dispute; but, if we may venture to say as much, 
his logic seems to be not altogether upon a par with it. 

His antecedent, as delivered in the last preceding sentence, is 
that the “ official income” of the official man is “ in many instances 
insufficient,” even for his necessary expenses, meaning his necessary 
current expense; and in this next sentence the consequent or con- 
clusion drawn, is that, in plain English and to speak out, he ought 
to be enabled to make his fortune always at the public expense ; 
and that to so good a purpose, that after his decease his family may 

_in respect of current expenses, so long as it continues, find itself— 
in what plight? in the same plight (we are left to conclude) or 
thereabouts, as its founder, the official man himself. 

As to the being preserved as long as it lasts, preserved in all 
its branches, from decay, that any such provision would be short 
of the mark, though not to what degree short of the mark, is what 
we are assured of; for if the family of an official person be a 
respectable family, (and if not, what family can be a respectable 
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one ') if this be admitted, “trusts,” or no trusts, “ public duties,” 
orno public duties ; the being kept in a state of perpetual preser- 
vation from decay is a right that, in the preceding paragraph, has 
been claimed for them by the Right Honorable Gentleman’s 
“ generosity,” supported by his justice. 

The form of the argument is indeed rather of the rhetorical 
than the logical cast— May we not venture to ask? The answer 
is, good sir, uo apology—ask boldly: but ask one thing at a time. 
First, let us make up the deficiency in respect of current and present 
expenses, and as the supply we are to provide for these “ discharges 
of trusts and duties” is to keep pace with their expenditure—with 
the expenditure of each and every of them (for your “ generosity” 
makes no exception) “ may we not then venture to ask,” on our 
parts, for a little breathing time? If so, then, after we have taken 
breath a little, will be the time for entering on the further employ- 
ment you have found for us: viz. the making provision for the 
families of those official, and therefore meritorious persons, whose 
“industry, zeal, and fidelity,” as we have not the honor of being 
acquainted with them, it is impossible for us to dispute. 

To this industry, zeal, and fidelity, the “reward” which your 
generosity and justice, your reason and your “policy” have in store 
for them, is doubtless to be proportioned: for otherwise those 
virtues of theirs, would, as to a part of them more or less consider- 
able, be left without reward—(virtue left without its reward !) 
and as, in the estimate to be formed of the degree in which these 
several virtues will, by the several official, and therefore meritorj- 
ous, persons be displayed, your “ policy,” under the guidance of 
your “generosity,” will not find itself under any restraint; the 
quantity of the reward will be as little in danger of finding any 
such limits as would pinch and straiten it. 

The “insufficiency” of their respective “ official incomes,” for 
the respective “ necessary expenses” of these officially industrious, 
zealous, and “ faithful” persons—as such is the title on which the 
“ generosity,” “justice,” ‘ reasonableness,” and “ policy” of the 
Right Honorable Gentleman rests their right to have their “ neces- 
sary expenses” defrayed for them, and at the same time their 
fortunes made for them; and as no other man can be so good a 
judge of what is necessary fora man as the man himself is, there 
is a sort of comfort in the reflection—how small the danger ig, 
that, upon the principles and plans of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, virtue, in any such shape at least as that of “industry, 
zeal, and fidelity,” (meaning always official ditto) will be left with- 
out its reward. Having got your official situation, you spend in 
it so much a year as you find necessary. Having so done, thus, 
and then, is it that you have entitled yourself to the benefit of the 
Right Honorable Gentleman’s conclusion—his logical conclusion, 
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embellished and put into the dress of a rhetorical eroéesis; that 
you are entitled to receive out of the taxes as much more as will 
secure to your “ family” that “ provision” which, in virtue of your 
‘industry, zeal, and fidelity,” speaking without partiality, or with 
no other.‘ partiality” than that which, according to the Head- 
Master * in the school of official economy is a kind of justice, it 
appears to you to deserve. 

After so exemplary a pattern of diffidence as has beenset by a 
Right Honorable Gentleman, whose grounds for confidence are.so 
manifest and so unquestionable, a plain man who feels no such 
grounds, nor any grounds, for any such pleasurable sensation, can 
scarce muster up enough of it to puta question of any kind, for fear 
of being thought encroaching: but, if any one would save me harm- 
less from that charge, I would venture to ask whether it may not 
have been by a too unqualified adherence to these principles, a too 
rigid adherence to these precepts, of the two great masters, and with- 
out taking the benefit of those precautionary instructions, which the 
prudence or even the example of one of them might, if sufficiently 
studied, have furnished them with, that their Right Honorable friend 
Mr. Steele, and the Honorable Mr. Villiers, and till the other day 
Honorable Mr. Hunt, and the gallant general Delancy, and the 
“industrious, zealous, and faithful” Mr. John Bowles, with his 
et cxteras, andso many other et cwteras, were led into those 
little accuracies, which time after time have afforded matter of so 
much, though happily as yet fruitless, triumph to Jacobins, 
levellers, and parliamentary reformers ? 

It is necessity alone, avd not inclination, that in the performance 
of the task I have set myself m the school of economy, so frequent- 
ly imposes upon me so great a misfortune as that of being seen 
to differ from so great a master as the Right Honorable Gentleman: 
and accordingly wherever I am fortunate enough to be able to 
descry between us any thing like a point of coimcidence, it is with 
proportionable eagerness that I lay hold of it, and endeavor to 
make the most of it. 

His plan is—that “ official persons,” among whom, for the 
purpose in question, he includes (1 presume) persons proposed or 
proposing themselves for official situations, should determine for 
themselves what mass of emolument is sufficient for their own 
expenses, and what for the expenses of their respective families, in 
present and in future. Now, thus far this is exactly my plan. 
‘Thus far then we are agreed; but now comes the unfortunate 
difference. 

My plan (it will be seen) is, that having formed his own calcula- 


tions, each candidate, in taking his determination, should take it 


' Burke, 65. 
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once for all: and moreover, that, as in the case of stores, in which 
iustance, instead of skilful labour itself, the produce of skilful 
labour has, with such well-grounded approbation on the part of 
the Right Honorable Gentleman, been, ever since the time he 
speaks of ' regularly furnished for the public service, there should 
bea “competition ;” whereupon that one of them, whose judgment 
concerning what is sutticient for him and his, is most favorable 
to the public interest, should (unless for, and to the extent of, 
special cause to the contrary) be accepted. 

Thus tar my plan. But, according to the Right Honorable 
Gentlemau’s, the accepted candidate, who without any such. com- 
peutionds to be accepted, viz. in consideration of that ‘* industry, 
zeal, and fidelity,” which will be so sure of being found in himn— 
this acc epte 1d candidate, after his calculation has been formed, and 
the office, with its emolument, taken possession of, is to have the 
convenience of remaining at liberty to correct by the light of 
experience (as we shall see* the illustrious chief and pattern of 
all official men did) any such errors as the calculation shall from 
time to time have been found to contain init. By this practical 
test, having ascertained what is “ necessary” for his own present 
expenses, he will have put himself in a condition to determine, and 
ought accordingly to stand charged with the “ trust and duty” of 
determining, what further provision will be necessary for the 
“necessary expenses’ of his family, considered in its several 
branches, present and future contingent, for and during the con- 
tinuance of that portion of time called future time. 

Another unfortunate difference is—that according to my plan, 
no exclusion, either express or implied, is put upon such candidates 
to whom it may happen to have property or income of their own : 
unable as 1 am to discover auy such oflice, for the “ trusts and 
duties” of which, any such property or income can reason- 
ably be considered as constituting, m any point of view, a ground 
of disqualification, or to understand, how it can be that a hundred 

a year should, m the case of its beimg a man’s own private money, 
vo less far towards the destroying the “© necessary expenses’ ” of him 
and his, than if it were so much public money received in the 
shape of official emolument out of the public. purse. What, in 
regard to my official man, my plan accordingly assumes, is,—either 
that he has more or less property or income of his own, or (what 

in my view comes to much the same thing) what, if any thing, 
remains to the official situation, after the. offer made by him, in 
relation to it, has beeu accepted, is, in his own judgment, sufficient 
for his “expenses,” ‘‘ necessary” and unnecessary, upon every 
imaginable score. 


* p. p. 29, 30. ? Infra, §. 9. 
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Of this assumption, that which seems all along to have been 
proceeded upon by the Right Honorable Gentleman’s plan, is 
exactly the reverse. 

True it is, that no disqualification Act, excluding from official 
situations all such persons as shall have either property or income, 
is any where proposed by him ;—no, nor is so much as any re- 
commendation given by him to the wisdom of the crown in the 
choice 1t makes of persons for filling these situations, to act as if a 
law to some such effect were in force. But, all along, the supposi- 
tion proceeded and argued upon by him is—that there exists not in 
the quarter in question, any such relatively superfluous matter: a 
state “entirely without provision” is the state in which “ after- 
wards,” to wit, after “a great part of his life spent” by the official 
person “in the discharge of trusts and duties,” his ‘“ family” is 
spoken of as being “ /efé :” and it is upon this supposition that at 
least the “policy” of the Right Honorable Gentleman (not to 
speak of his humanity) grounds itself in the appeal it makes to that 
same endowment, which he beholds as fixed in the breasts of those 
Honorable persons for whose use this lesson of economy is 
designed. Would it be “ reasonable”—would it be “ politic,” are 


the questions which on this occasion he asks leave to “ venture to 
usk.” 


§. VI. Plea 5. Need of Money for buying Men off from Professions. 


. A fifth plea is composed of the alleged necessity of buying off 
men from private pursuits: in other words, of the want of “ wis- 
dom” there would be in failing to allow to official men-—to all 
ofticial men—in the shape of official emolument, as much money, 
at the least, as any body can gain “ by trade or manufactures.” 

“ It would hardly” (says he p. 64.) “be wise, on reflection, to 
establish a principle, which would have a tendency at least to 
exclude from the service of their country men likely to be useful 
to it. Great numbers of those who engage in trade and manufac- 
ture (than whom none are held in greater estimation by the author), 
or who enter into various professions, frequently acquire very large 
fortunes” (very true indeed), “and seldom, if they have talents and 
perseverance, fail to obtain independence. What fairness, justice, 
or reason, is there then in marking the character of the official man 
alone with disrespect, and himself as unfit to have reward in any 
ease, beyond an annual stipend for his labour and services, just 
sufficient for his current expenses, however faithfully and diligently 
he may have discharged an important trust fora long series of years ?” 
“ Surely” (concludes he) “ it is not unwise or unreasonable that the 
public should be ima situation to bd to a limited extent for talents, 
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in competition with other honorable and lucrative professions, and 
various branches of trade and manufactures.” 

Thus far the Right Honorable Author:—as for the obscure 
commentator, perplexity is once morehis fate. The Right Honorable 
Author speaks of a principle: a principle which, such as it is, he 
disapproves of. But what this principle is, the obscure commen- 
tator can no otherwise take his chance for declaring aright, than 
by a very random guess. 

The omitting in the instance of an official person to make for 
his family a provision, such as he (the official person) or the Right 
Honorable Author, or somebody else (and who else ?) shall pitch 
upon as being “ necessary,” and, according to the just-described 
plan of estimation, sufficient An omission to this effect is it the 
thing to which, by the style and title of a “ principle,” the Right 
Honorable Gentleman, “ on reflection,” means to attach the censure 
(for gentle and considerate as it is, it is still a censure)—attached 
to it, viz. by saying of it that “it would hardly be wise?” Yes; 
this must be it: at any rate, it is the nearest approach to it that 
the perplexed commentator is able to make. 

But, of this principle, which “ it would hardly be wise to esta- 
blish,” though unfortunately we have no such specific and particular 
description, as (were it only to save us from wishing to see an un- 
wise principle established) we cannot but wish for, we have at 
any rate a general description, viz. such a description as is given 
of it by the designation, its imputed tendency ;—and that in so many 
words :—“ a principle” (says he) ‘‘ which would have a tendency 
at least to exclude from the service of their country men likely to 
be useful to it.” 

Now in this principle, if so it be that the perplexed commen- 
tator has succeeded in his humble endeavours to pierce the cloud 
that covers it; in this principle we have another measure of the 
quantity of emolument which on this single score, not to speak at 
present of any other—on this one account, viz. that of money to 
be employed in making the fortunes of their respective families, 
the Right Honorable Author, did it depend on him, would, in the 
situation of minister, annex to office,—annex to every office. 

Let us distinguish what requires to be distinguished. What, 
under the last head, we learned, was one of the purposes for which 
the official emolument was necessary. What, under this head, 
we receive, is a sort of standard of reference, from which the 
quantity of that necessary emolument may be estimated, and 
finally set down in figures. ‘True it is that, on the present occa- 
sion, not that same purpose but a fresh purpose is named and 
breught to view ; there, the purpose was, enabling the official man 
to make his family ; here, it is—inducing a man, not as yet official, 
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to become such by buying him off from other pursuits; from alt 
pursuits, how lucrative svever, In any one of which, if not thus 
bought off, it might have happened to him to engage. 

But, if the quantity allowed for this fresh purpose (viz. the 
buying off purpose) be ample enough, (and the necessity of not 
a ‘niggardly on this score will be no secret)—the eneenENS e 

8, s, that by the help of a little economy, such as at the hands of 
eidiahinosd a professor of economy it might not be too much “4 
venture to ask for, one and the same mass of money might be 
made to serve both purposes. ‘The reason is—that on the occasion 
of the two purposes, two different periods are in question : viz. that 
of possession, and that of expectancy. When actually in possession, 
whatsoever it be that is nec ‘essary to aman, for the good purpose 
(whatever it be) which is in question (making a family, for example, 
and so forth) ¢had it is that he must have m hand. but, before be 
has taken possession, and till he bas taken possession, it is not 
necessary, how desirable soever on some accounts it might be, 
that at the public expense he should have any thing. So xs you 
do but give him in prospect, and sufficiently secured, as much as, 
if in possession, would be, by ever so little, more than any man 
ever got into possession of by means of trade or manufactures—a 
million for example—that same million will, when the time comes, 
be accepted of, upon account at least, as and for the money neces- 
sary to make his family. Of this same million, the eventual pos- 
session being sufficiently secured, the bare expectation will suftice 
to buy him off from all trades and manufactures in the lump: so 
that im fact, if when measured according to the standard laid down 
by this fifth plea, the allowance made on the sum mentioned in 
plea the “fourth be sufliciently liberal, the advantage mentioned in 
this same fifth plea, is so much got for nothing. 

Money, it must all this while be carefully kept i in mind—money 
is the only sort of matter, w hich, according to the principles of 
our Right Honorable Author, i is to the purpose here in question; 
viz. to the purpose of providing recruits for the official establish- 
ment, capable of officiating in the character of matter of reward. 
Even so substantial a thing as power—power of management— 
power of patronage, —titles,—honors, not to speak of any such 
empty bubble as reputation—all this, im the estimation ‘of the 

tight Honorable Author, 1s, to the purpose here in question at 
least, without force or value. 

Money, therefore, and in the same quantity as if there were 
nothing else that had any value, is the matter of which the reward, 
or whatever it be that is to constitute a man’s inducement to 
engage in the service of the country, is to be composed, 

But, as is very truly observed by the Right Honorable Gentle 
man, so it is, that in virtue of the money, “the prospect of which 
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they present to those who engage in them, there are not only 
“ other honorable and lucrative professions,” but “various branches 
of trade and manufactures,” that enter into “competition” with 
the money, which, in the character of official emolument, stands 
annexed to official service. 

gually true it is, that every instance, in which, in case of a 
man’s “ engaging in any of those non-official lines of industry, and in 
particular m any branch of trade or manufacture, it might happen 
to him to get “more money than he ‘could by official service, the 
difference, whatever it may be, has” (to use the words of the Right 
{lonorable Gentleman) “a tendency at least to exclude from the 
service of their country men likely to be useful to it.” ‘True, on 
the other hand, it is, that the character in which this “tendency” 
operates, is not that of a physical bar: no, nor so much as that of 
a penal statute. It is, however, in the character of that sort of 
obstacle, the resisting force of which is, in his eyes, so powerful 
that the whole paragraph, with the whole of the de-obstruent force 
therein contained, 1s devoted to the sole purpose of removing It: 
viz. by persuading those on whom it depends, so to order matters, 
that by this “discharge of trusts and duties” more money may so 
be gut by some body or any body, than can be got by any. body in 
the exercise of any “lucrative profession, trade, or manufacture.” 

Now, then, to get the better of so troublesome a thing as this 
“ principle of exclusion,” and enable the “ service of the country,” 
to have as good a chance as “trade and manufactures” have, tor 
“engaging men likely to be useful to it,” what 1s then to be done? 
two courses there are, and in the nature of things but two, by 
which any such effect is capable of being produced. One con- 
sists in lessening the quantity of money capable of being gained in 
the way of trade and manufactures; the other, in increasing the 
quantity of money capable of being gained in the shape of 
official emolument in the way of official service. 

‘To the quantity of money capable at present of being gained in 
trade or manufactures there are no limits. A million or more one 
hears spoken of as the amount of the money gained in this or that 
instance, and even from no very considerable beginnings : of half 
that inoney or thereabouts one hears of in numbers of other 
instances. Fixations of this sort must remain exposed, not only ta 
original uncertainty, but to continual variation, By a select com- 
nittee, with the Right Elonorable Gentleman at the head, this 
point, however, is one that needs not despair of being settled: 
settled, if not with mathematical exactness, at any rate with that 
rough degree of precision which is sufficient for practice. 

‘True it is, all this while, that on behalf of the public—that 
public which he has thus taken under his protection—the sum 
which the Right Honorable Gentleman requires for this purpose is 
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but a “ /imited” sum. To enable the public to maintain, on the 
occasion in question, the proposed “ competition” with so formida- 
ble a host of competitors as the “other honorable and /ucrative 
professions, and various branches of trade and manufactures,” all 
he asks is—that it “should be ina situation to bid to a /imited 
extent.” . 

But, the /imits here alluded to— at what point shall they be set? 
If set at a sum, the effect of which will leave to these rival pursuits 
so much as a “tendency to exclude from the service of their 
country men who are likely to be useful to it,’ they will 
“ exclude,” from the faculty of regulating practice on this head, the 
Right Honorable Gentleman, with those “ wise” principles of his 
which he is thus supporting against the unwise ones he complains 
of. 

For a maximum, beginning with the highest situation, shall we, 
to make sure, say, for example, a couple of millions, to be laid up 
over and above “his necessary current expenses,” by an official 
person who with that “ industry, zeal, and fidelity,” the union of 
which the Right Honorable Accountant gives him credit for, as a 
matter of course, shall, in that highest situation, have spent in the 
“discharge of trusts and public duties a great part’—say for 
example five and twenty years—of his life. 

For our maximum taking, then, these two millicns, or even so 
scanty an allowance as a single million, and setting out from this 
point, shall we proceed downwards. till, after the manner of that 
other state lottery, which is commonly so called, we have got for 
our lottery a number of prizes equal to the aggregate number of 
official situations ? 

This is what, “on reflection,” the “wisdom” of the Right 
Honorable Gentleman requires us to do, on pain of seeing “ esta- 
blished, the principle,” against the “ exclusive tendency” of which 
we have been seeing him remonstrate so pathetically : this, in short, 
is what we must do, unless, embracing the only other branch of 
the alternative, and going to work in the other quarter, we set 
ourselves to restrict the quantity of money that a man shall be 
“in a situation” to gain by any of the “ various branches of trade 
and manufactures.” 

In the “ bidding,” thus proposed by him, “for talents,” if on 
his plan the public service is to have any chance of bearing off the 
prize or prizes, there remains therefore but one other expedient ; 
and that is, the “dimiting,” and thus eventually lessening, the 
quantity of the emolument which men shall have it in their power 
to make in trade or manufactures. 

But this is what the Right Honorable Gentleman would never 
permit himself to endeavour at. For this would be to “ mark with 
disrespect the character”—not now indeed “ of the official man,” 
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but what in the Right Honorable Gentleman’s estimation would be 
quite as improper a character thus to mark, viz. that of the mercan- 
tileman. It would be to stigmatize by this invidious mark “ great 
numbers of those who engage in trade and manufactures :”——persons 
“than whom none,” not even the official man himself, “ are by the 
author” (as the Right Honorable Author is himself pleased ‘to 
assure them) “held in higher estimation.” ‘This, then, is the 
objection to the setting limits to the sum, which a man shall be 
“in asituation to gain by trade or manufactures :” and after an 
objection thus conclusive it were lost time to look for minor ones, 


§. VII. Digression concerning the Value of Money. 


Such, as we have seen, is the course one or other branch of 
which is, “ on reflection,” in the sight of the Right Honorable 
Author, so necessary, that the omitting to pursue it is considered by 
him as that which would have the effect of “ marking the character 
of the official man with disrespect ;’ which to do would, as, in the 
way of interrogation, the Right Honorable Gentleman, with most 
incontestable propriety, observes, would be to act without “ fair- 
ness, justice, or reason.” 

Now as to “ disrespect” for this protégé of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman’s—disrespect for him I do protest that ] feel none. But, 
as to the allowing to him out of the taxes all that money which the 
“ generosity” and ‘ justice” and “ reason” and “ policy” and “ wis- 
dom” and “ fairness” of his Right Honorable Patron lays claim to 
on his behalf—without knowing exactly what it is, thus much I 
know, that so expensive a proof of the absence of disrespect is 
more than I could afford to pay my share of : mine being one of 
the “ many instances in which income,” even though not “ official,” 
is insufficient (to borrow the Right Honorable Gentleman’s words) 
* actually insufficient for these.” 

What I am therefore reduced to, is—the plea that my declining 
to do that, to the doing of which my limited means are so far from 
being sufficient, is not a mark of disrespect to any body: and by 
this plea, in so far and so long as it can be maintained, as I humbly 
conceive it may be to the very last, without disrespect to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman, [ am determined to abide. 

My notion of him (I mean the “ official man”) is—that, besides 
money, there are other things that are capable of being objects of 
his regard: other things that are capable of engaging him to take 
upon himself the obligations of office, in the words of the Right 
Honorable Author, (of the value of which, when they are to be had, 
Tam too fully sensible to take up with any other) to “ spend” even 
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** a great part of his life in the discharge of trusts and public du- 
ties:” and in proof of this, regarding fuct as no bad proof of pos- 
sibility, I have referred to several most conspicuous, and happily 
very extensive, lines of practice.' 

If it be by either of us,—if it be by any body,—that this same 
“official man” is treated with “ disrespect,” [ would venture to ap- 
peal to every man, in whose eyes there may be any thing besides 
money that has a value, whether it is not, by the Right Honorable 
Gentleman himself, whose sympathy can so ill brook the imputation, 
and whose imagination paints to him a set of unreasonable people ; 
a set of people, into whose company, spite of all protestations, | 
cannot but expect to find myself forced ;— people who, bemg sworn 
cneinies to this same officially “ industrious, zealous, and faithful” 
person, exercise themselves in “ marking his character with dis- 
respect,” in despite of “ fairness, reason, and justice.” (p. 65.) 

What the Right Honorable Gentleman 7s’sis upon—and in a 
manner much stronger than by direct assertion—what he insists 
upon in the way of assumption, is—that upon the mind of lus offi- 
cial person there is nothing in the world but money that is capable 
of operating, whether in possession or expectation, with any 
adequate degree of efficiency, in the character of “ reward.” 

Now, in regard to this same sort of person, my notion is quite 
opposite :—quite opposite, and so determinately so, that the sup- 
posed contrariety of his disposition to the character given of him by 
the Right Honorable Gentleman, is all that that plan of mine, which 
has so often been alluded to, has to ground itself upon. 

Money, money—nothing eése, Sir, is of any value in your 
eyes... . 

Many things there are, Sir, besides money, that have their calue 
in your eyes... . 

‘The first is the language in which this respectable person is ad- 
dressed by the Right Honorable Gentleman, his declared patron. 
‘The other ts the language in which he is addressed by the obseure 
man, his supposed enemy. 

In which of these two modes of address is there most of respect, 
most of “ disrespect ??—Gentle reader, judge between us. 

For my part, the former mode of addiess is one that 1 could not 
prevail upon myself to use to any man: no, not even to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman himself: not even his own licence, clear as 
it is,—not even his own express command would prevail upon me; 
neither ¢o him, nor of him, could [ prevail upon myself ever to say 
any such thing: for I do not, no, that I don’t,—I would say it to 
his face—-believe it to be uc. 1 beg pardon for the seeming con- 
tradiction that 1 put upoa what he says : 1 mean not avy thing of 
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disrespect to him in this shape, any more than in the other. I 
mean not that, should he absolutely insist upon giving any such 
account of himself, he would, at the moment, be saying that of 
which he would be conscious of its not being true. All [ mean 
is—that if such be his opinion of himself, he does not do himself 
justice: that, for want of leisure, engrossed as his attention has 
been by the “ discharge of trusts and “public duties,” he has not 
looked closely enough into : subject—a human subject—which, if 
he were to become a little better acquainted with it, than he ap- 
pears as yet to be, might afford hin more cause of satisfaction than 
he seems to be aware of. 

Yes, on this ground, defend him [ will, though it be against 
himself; and, fierce as his attack upon himself is, it is not pushed 
with so much skill, but that L will make him parry it. 

For this purpose, | do insist upon it—I will take no denial— 
that he shall look once more at the last of his own pages but one. 
After reading, marking, and learning them, that “ the most degrad- 
ing corruption of a statesman, or his friends, is indeed by the 
mfluence of money,” he will find it written—and that immediately 
after—that “ public men may be corrupted by the love of power, 
as well as by lust of gain.”—-Now, then, if by this same love of 
power men may be “ corrupted,” by this same love of power (I say) 
they may be operated upon; and if operated upon to a bad pur- 
pose, so may they, and (let us hope) still more easily and effectively, 
toa good one: for when operated upon to a bad purpose, they 
must be strange men indeed if they do not find themselves operated 
upon, with how little force and effect soever, by some principle or 
other, in a counter direction : in a counter direction by some prin- 
ciple or other, call it fear of disrepute, call it conscience, call it what 
you please'—which they would find ac ting, not in opposition to, 
but in concert with, the love of power, in any case, in which the 
purpose, towards which it operated upon them, and towards which 
it tended to direct their exertions, were a good one. 

And is it really any opimion of the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man’s, that to the love of power it is impossible to act upon the mind 
of man in any direction but a sivister one? impossible to act apon 
it with effect in any other way than by corrupting it?—No: that 
it is not: for if it were, he would shake off from his hands whatse- 
ever, in the shape of power, he felt sticking on them; he would 
shake it off as he would a viper. Adieu all Treasureships! 
adieu even all Clerkships! for to the Clerkship, even of Parlia- 
ment, though no such troublesome appendage as that of obligation 
has ever been felt cleaving to it and incumbering it, yet (uot to 


*In the Tuble of the Springs of Action, lately published by the author, all 
the principles in question may be found, ‘with Explanations. 
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speak of money,—that not being here im question) power enough, 
and in a variety of shapes, might be found thereunto appertaining, 
if a gentleman happened to be in a humor to make use of it. 

Thus it is that in and by every line, I am laboring and toiling to 
prove, and if possible persuade gentlemen to be of opinion, that 
the sun shines at noon-day. But why? Only because in and by 
the argument of the Right Honorable Gentleman the contrary fact 
is assumed, 


§. VILL. Plea 6. Need of Moncy as a Stimulus to Official Exertion. 


A sixth plea, if I understand it right, consists in the alledged need 
of money for the purpose of serving in the case of official men in 
the character ofa stimulus: to be applied, viz. to men of hereditary 
wealth and independence, to spur them on to the acquisition of 
talent, or else to be applied somewhere else, in order to enable us 
to do without them and their talents, by having better men in their 
stead. 

Of this plea the account I am thus giving, is, I must confess, 
besides its not being quite so clear as ] could wish, a little long- 
winded; but it is the best | am able to give. Meantime the 
reader will see whether he can make any thing better of it. 

“‘ It has always been justly held” * (says the Right Honorable 
Gentleman) “ in a free country, aud particularly in this, to be one 
of its greatest privileges, that the chief aristocracy, as far as relates 
to the management of its public concerns, should be an aristocracy 
of talent and of virtue, as well as of rank and of property ; which 
principle would be destroyed, if remuneration for public services 
should be withheld ; and the community would be deprived of all 
its advantages. Not only the great offices of state, but some others 
of most efhciency” (Secretaryships to the Treasury, perhaps, for 
instance) “ must then be” (meaning probably, zould in that case 
necessarily be) “ confined to men of hereditary wealth and indepen- 
dence ; and, with all the proper respect which shou/d be entertained 
for such men, it must be allowed that, for the acquisition and im- 
provement of talents necessary for the higher offices, the passing 
occasionally through the inferior situations, and that principle of 
activity which animates men in the attainment, so much more than 
in the mere possession, of power and station, are much more favor- 
able than the honors claimable by descent alone.” 

The exertions made by the Right Honorable Gentleman, in the 
endeavours he uses to prevail upon himself, and enable himself, to 
pay whatever respect it may be“ proper” to pay to men of a cer- 
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tain description, present an edifying spectacle. It is what he has 
been trying at, and laboring at throughout the whole course of his 
paragraph, (which, as the reader feels, is not a very short one,) and 
after all without having any gréat success to boast of. Stationed, 
and for so long a course of time, close to the very door of the 
Cabinet, though not yet on the right side of it—seeing the Duke of 
Portland every day, seeing the Earl of Liverpool, seing the Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, son and heir-apparent to the Earl of Lon- 
donderry, seeing the Earl of Westmoreland, seeing the Earl of 
Chatham, seeing Earl Camden, seeing the Lord Mulgrave—(see- 
ing in a word almost every body that is worth seeing) all of them 
not only “ men of hereditary wealth and independence,” but even 
nobles of the land—among all those great men there is not one, no 
not one, whom he has found it possible to “ hold in any higher 
estimation” than great numbers of those who engage im trade and 
manufactures. | mean antecedently to the exertions betrayed or dis- 
played in this present paragraph ; and how small the progress is, 
which in this same paragraph he has succeeded in making, let this 
same paragraph itself declare. 

His Majesty, for whom also the Right Honorable Gentleman 
(I will be bound for him) has all along been laboring, and with at 
least equal energy, to entertain “ all the proper respect which should 
be entertained for” him, all these great men, his majesty, or those 
whose estate (as the lawyers say) he hath, were, at one time or 
other, at the pains of decking out with ¢i¢/es, and even some of 
them with ribbons: yet after all, and upon so good a judge of 
merit as the Right Honorable Gentleman—one moreover who 
has had such good and such near opportunities of observation—so 
inconsiderable has been the effect that has been produced at all 
this expense—that “in the estimation” of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, they are still so unfortunate, every one of them, as not 
to occupy any higher place, than is occupied by, alas! alas! “ great 
numbers of those who engage in trade and manufactures.” 

Of the difficulties which he had to struggle with, in his en- 
deavours to find or make any higher place for them, the magnitude 
is betrayed, (shall we say ?) or manifested, in every line: as is 
likewise, when all is over, the delicacy with which, to the very 
last, he avoided giving any direct expression to that conclusion, 
which, having, in an unlucky moment, before the commencement 
of this paragraph, burst out unawares, had, throughout the whole 
course of it, been laboring once more to find vent and utterauce. 
Of all these great men, if we may take the word of so good a judge, 
there is nothing to be made without money ; nor, if it were “ proper” 
to speak out, any great matter even with the help of it: especially 
m comparison of some other great men that he knows of, who, 
“for the acquisition and improvement of talents” necessary for the 
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higher offices—including a consummate skill in the application of 
the four rules of arithmetic, and without wasting time upon any 
such speculative and theoretical science as logic, have had the 
benefit of “ passing occasionally” (pour passer le tems, as the 
French say—) “ through the inferior situations.” 

When the antagonists whom the Right Honorable Gentleman 
has to contend with, are the effspring of his own genius, they give 
him little trouble. 

In his G2d page we find him setting to rights a set of men 
(but whether these were “ among his reasonable and candid men” 
that he had just been meeting with, I cannot take upon me to be 
certain) a set of men, however, of some sort or other, according 
to whose conception, the whole amount of what is levied on the 
people by taxes, goes to pay “ sinecures and pensions ;” from 
which, if true, it would follow that, on so simple a condition, as 
that of suppressing these nuisances—taxes, those still greater 
nuisances, night be cleared away at any time. But that any such 
conception is a misconception, “ and consequently, although there 
were no sinecures or pensions, there would still be taxes,” he proves 
immediately beyond all dispute : and lus antagonists, let them be 
everso ‘* reasonable,” have not a word more to say for themselves. 

This misconception being set to rights in that his 62d page, here 
again in this his 66th page, we find him employed m instructing 
and undeceiving another set of men, or perhaps the same set in 
another dress, who are for “ withholding remuneration” (meaning 
nothing tess than a// remuneration, howsoever ashamed they may be 
to say so) ‘‘ for public services.” 

A strange set of men they are whoever they are—and what is to 
be done with them? ‘The course he takes with them, (and if he 
does not convince them, he at least reduces them to silence) is, the 
setting them to think of a“ principle,” which he knows of, and 
which, if such ‘“* remunerations were withheld, wou/d” (he says) 
“ be destroyed: and,the principle once destroyed,” *‘ the community” 
(he concludes with an inesistible force of reasoning) “ would be de- 
prived of all its advautages.” 

Now, if so it be that he really knows of any such men, it is pity 
but he had told us where some of them are to be seen: for asa 
raree-show they would be worth looking at. 1, for my part, 
jacobin as I suppose 1 am, 1, for my part, am not one of them, 
And this too Tam happily enabled to prove ; baving, fora particular 
purpose, praposed some good round sums to be disposed of in this 
way; and that according to another plan, in my opinion of which, 
every day | live contirms me. f 

Of the only sort of thing which in his account,—at least while this 
paragraph lasts,—is of any value, viz. money, my plan (I speak 
vow of that which relates to the present subject) goes somewhat 
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further than any other which it has happened to me_to see, in 
reducing the quantity to be administered at the public expense : and 
yet not even in this shape do | propose to withhold it, except in so 
far as the public service would be performed, not only cheaper but 
better without it: and, be the Riglit Honorable Gentleman's 
“ principle” what it may, I disclaim altogether any such destructive 
thought, as that of * destroying” it. 

All this w hile, a difficulty, which has been perplexing me, is— 
that of comprehending what sort of auaristoerac y thisnew sort is, the 
discovery of which has been made by the Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman, and to which, exercising the right which is acknowledged 
to belong to ali discoverers, he has given the name of “ an aris- 
tocracy of talent and of virtue.” Not that by any such description, 
if taken by itself, any great difficulty would have been produced, 
but that it is by the sort of relation, which is represented as sub- 
sisting between this sort of aristocracy and the sort of thing called 
money, that my perplexity is occasioned, 

So far as money is concerned, “ virtue,” according to what we 
have been used, most of us, to hear and read of at school, and at 
college, such of us as have been to college, consists, though not 
perhaps in doing altogether without money, at any rate in taking 
care not to set too high a value on it. But, with all its virtue, or 
rather in virtue of its very virtue, the aristocracy, which the Right 
Honorable Gentleman has in view, is a sort of aristocracy, of 
which the characteristic is, that they will not (the members of it) do 
a stitch without money: and in their eyes, “ remuneration” in any 
other shape is no remuneration at all: why ? because in their eyes, 
to this purpose at least, nothing whatever Lut moncy is of any 
value. 

We have seen who they are that must have been sitting for the 
Right Honorable Geutleman’s Ku-Cat Club—his “ artstocracy 
of “rank and of property :” where now shi ul we find the originats 
of his “ aristocracy of talent and of virtue 

Consulting the works of Dr. Beatson and Mr. Luffman, the 
only channels, the periodical ones excepted, through which, in my 
humble situation, aman can form any conception concerning any 
such “ great characters,” 1 can find no others but Mr. Perceval, 
Lord Eldon, Mr. Canning, Sir David Dundas, and a Gentleman 
(Right Honorable, I presume) who, m Mr. Luffman’s Table of 
Great Characters, occupies at present his 15th column, by the 
description of “ Mr. G. Rose.” 

Meantime mone 'y,—meaning public money,—being in the Right 
Honorable Gentleman’s system of wtiology, the causa sine qua 
non, not only of “ virtue,’ but of that “ talent” which is found in 
company with virtue, and being on that score necessary to the 
coustitution of that exe of the two branches of his aristocracy, if it 
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has two, or of the whole of it if it is all in one,—what I would sub- 
mit to him is—whether the task which in entering upon this work, 
he appears to have set himself, will have been perfectly gone 
through with, till he has found means for securing to this ta/ent- 
and-virtue branch of his “ aristocracy,” a larger portion of his one 
thing needful than appears to have as yet fallen to its Jot. 

Running over, in this view, such parcels of the matter of re- 
muneration as exceed each of them the amount of 10,000/. a-year, 
(the only part of the sinecure list a man can find time for looking 
over and speaking to in this view), I find them all, or almost all of 
them, in possession of the “ rank-and-property” branch : while 
the * talent-and-viriue” branch, starved and hide-bound, has found 
itself reduced to take up with the other’s leavings, 


§. IX. Plea 7. Need of Money for the Support of Official Dignity. 


A seventh plea, and the last I have been able to find, consists 
in the alleged need of money for a purpose that seems to be 
the same with one, which in other vocabularies is meant by the 
words “ support of dignity :” * in the words of the Right Honor- 
able Gentleman (for, on pain of misrepresentation, the very 
words must be taken where words are every thing) “ preservation 
of a certain appearance.” 

“It is true” (continues he) “ that magnanimity and genuine 
patriotic ambition will look for a nobler reward for their services 
than the emoluments of office ; but, in the present state of society, 
a certain appearance is essential to be preserved by persons in cer- 
tain stations, which cannot be maintained without a liberal pro- 
vision.” 

From this paragraph, one piece of good news we learn, or should 
learn at least, if it could be depended upon, is—that the time is now 
come, when “ magnanimity and genuine patriotic ambition will 
look for a nobler reward for their services than the emoluments of 
office.” So late as the moment when the last hand was put to the 
Right Honorable Author’s last preceding paragraph, this moment 
of magnanimity was not yet arrived: down to that moment, had 
“ remuneration” (meaning as afterwards explained, in the shape of 
emolument) been withheld, “ principle,” of some kind or other, 
would have been destroyed'—and so forth. 

Fortunate is this change for the country, and in particular, not a 
little so for the somewhat deficient plan here, by an unofficial hand, 
ventured to be proposed.” Here then we have it ;—and from such 


* Finance Committee, 1797-8 ; do. 1807-8. es ; 
2 The plan here, as elsewhere alluded to, is the plan, the publication ot 
which was suspended as above. 
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high and competent authority,—that besides emolument, there is a 
something, which, in the character of “ reward for their services,” 
“ magnanimity and genuine patriotic ambition” “ will look for” : 
and (what is better still) this unspecified something is capable of 
being received not only in the character of a reward, but in the 
character of a reward of “a nobler” sort than emolument—that 
sine qué non, without which, till this paragraph of the Right Honor- 
able Gentleman’s was concluded, or at least begun upon, nothing 
was to be done. 

Having this, I have all I want, and (as will be seen, and as I 
hope has even been seen already) even more than I mean, or have 
any need, to use. 

Unfortunately for me, no sooner has the Right Honorable 
Gentleman’s wisdom and candor and discernment obtained from 
him, and for my use, this concession,—than some others of his 
virtues, I know not exactly which, join hands and take it back again : 
and, though no otherwise than by implication, yet,—so necessary 
to his argument is this implication,—that, if he had taken it back in 
direct words, he could not have done more than he has done, if so 
much, towards depriving me of the benefit of it. 

“ But,” (continues he, and now comes the retractation) “ a certain 
appearance is essential to be preserved by persons in certain sta- 
tions, which,” (meaning probably “ which” appearance) “ can- 
not be maintained without a liberal provision.” 

“ In certain stations, a certain appearance’—Nothing can be 
more delicate,—nothing at the same time more commodiously 
uncertain,—than this double certainty. Meantime, if, in the 
meaning of the whole paragraph there be any thing certain, it ap- 
pears to me to be this: viz. that on behalf of “ the magnanimits 
and genuine patriotic ambition” which the Right Honorable 
Gentleman has taken under his protection, what he claims is— 
that, in the account debtor and creditor, as between service and 
reward, this reward which, not being emolument, is nob/er than 
emolument, (meaning by nod/er, if any thing at all be meant by it, 
that which, in their estimate at least, is worth more) is to be set 
down as worth nothing : and accordingly, that the quantity of the 
matter of reward, which each official person is to have in ¢he less 
noble, but more substantial and tangible shape, is to be exactly the 
same as if there were no other reward, either in their hand, or 
within their view. 

To my plan however, with its weak means of support, so neces- 
sary is the concession thus plainly, though but for the moment, 
made by the Right Honorable Gentleman, that with my good 
will, he shall never have it back again. Power then has its value : 
reputation has its value: and this, for the moment at least, has 

been admitted by Mr. Rose. By Mr. Rose’s evidence—by the 
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weight of Mr. Rose’s anthority—I have proved it. And now is my 
time for triumphing. For though neither he, nor any other Right 
Honorable Gentleman, ever took bis seat in any moderately full 
House of Commons, nor ever attended a Quarter Sessions, without 
seeing before him gentlemen in numbers, whose conduct afforded 
a still more conclusive evidence of the same fact, than any verbal 
testimony they could have given, even though it were in black and 
white,—(magistrates, by the labour they bestow without emolument 
in the execution of their oflice,—members, by the expense which, 
lawfully or unlawfully, they bave been at in obtaining their un- 
emolumented seats,)—yet such is the weight of Ais authority, and to 
my humble plan, so strong the support it gives, that, having seized 
the fortunate moment, and got possession of the evidence, I can do 
no less than make the most of it. 

Now then, (say I) whatever it be that these valuable things are 
worth, so much, in the account as between reward and service, let 
them be set down for: nor shall even the ingenuity of the Right 
Honorable Gentleman enable lim to object any want of “ fairness” 
to my estimate, leaving, as my plan does, to his protégé (the pro- 
posed official person himself) to make out bis own estimate :—to 
fix his own value upon the non-emolumentary part of his reward, 
‘The more he chooses to have in the more “ noble” shape, the less 
may he be content to receive in the dess noble shape: how much 
he will have of each rests altogether with himself: and, so long as, 
—with its dilters m one hand, and its swecls in the other,—the 
office canmot upon my plan be put into his hands without his owa 
consent, what ground for complaint any body can make for him, is 
more than I can see. 

“ Certain appearance?” For what purpose is it that this cer- 
tain appearance, whatever it be, 1s so “ essential to be preserved ?” 
—Is it for commanding respect ? 

In common arithmetic—in the sort of arithmetic that would be 
employed in a plain man’s reasoning, be the article what it may— 
respect or any thing else—if there be divers sources or efficient causes 
of it,—moncey, for mstance, and puwerand reputa/ion,—to command 
the necessary or desirable quautity, whatever be that quantity, the 
more you have from any one source, the less you need to have from 
the others, or from any other. 

“‘ In the present state of society,” (for it is to that that the Right 
Honorable Gentleman calls for our attention) unfortunately for 
us vulgar, this arithmetic,—this vulgar arithmetic,—is not the 
arithmetic of “high situation: it is not the arithmetic of St, Jumes’s: 
it is not the arithmetic of the House of Lords: it is not the arith- 
metic of the Ldouse of Commons: it is not the arithmetic of the 
Treasury: it is not the arithmetic of Office,—of any office, by 
which a more convenicnt species of arithmetic can be employed 
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instead of it. In particular, it is not, (so we learn, not only from 
this paragraph, but from the whole tenor of the work of which it 
makes a part) the arithmetic of the Navy Treasurer’s Office. Ac- 
cording to this higher species of arithmetic, the more you have been 
able to draw from any one of these same sources, the more you 
stand in need of drawing from every other. Power, not indigence, 
is the measure of demand. 

Have you so many hundred thousands of pounds in money? 
having this money you have power. Having this money with this 
power, itis “ essential” you should have dignity. Having this 
dignity ; you have that which requires money—more money—for 
the “ support” of it. Money, Power, Dignity; Money, Power, 
Dignity—such, in this higher species of arithmetic, is the ever- 
lasting circulate. 

Are you in a “ certain station ?”—Whatsoever you have power 
to spend, and at the same time inclination to spend, this is what 
the Right Honorable Treasurer is ready to assure you, it is 
“ indispensably necessary” you should spend. ‘This is what, if your 
patience will carry you to the next section of this humble comment, 
orto the next page of the Right Honorable text, you will see 
stated by the Right Honorable “ discharger of trusts and public 
duties,”—and jn terms, of which, on any such score as that of want 
of distinctness or positiveness, no just complaint can be made. 


§ X. Plea 8. Concerning the late Mr. Pitt’s Expenditure :— 
the Impropriety of Economy how far proved by tt. 


Immediately upon the back, and as it should seem for the more 
effectual ascertainment of this so unfortunately uncertain, though 
double certainty, comes the grand example already above referred 
to: that one example,—in which we are to look for whatsoever ex- 
planation is to be found, for whatever is not inexplicable, in the 
Right Honorable Author’s theory. And this example proves to 
be the rate, and quantum, and mode of expenditure, (private ex- 
penditure), observed and here stated by the Right Honorable 
Gentleman in the instance of the late Mr. Pitt. 

“‘ That great statesman” (says he) “ who was,’ ‘ poor amidst a 
nation’s wealth,’ whose ambition was patriotism, whose expense and 
whose economy were only for the public, died in honorable 
poverty. That circumstance” (continues he) “ certainly conveys 
nO reproach upon his memory; but when he had leisure to attend 
to his private concerns, it distressed him seriously to reflect that 
he had debts, without the means of paying them, which he could 
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not have avoided incurring, except from a parsimony which would 
have been called meanness, or by accepting a remuneration from the 
public, which his enemies would have called rapacity ; for he had no 
expense of any sort that was not 7ndispensably necessary, except in 
improvements in his country residence, where his house was hardly 
equal to the accommodation of the most private gentleman.” 

That the logic of our Right Honorable Author is not altogether 
so consummate as his arithmetic, is a suspicion that has been al- 
ready hazarded : and here perhaps may be seen a confirmation of it. 

The proposition undertaken by him to be proved was a pretty 
comprehensive one : its extent not being less than the entire field 
of office, considered in respect of the several masses of official 
emolument comprized in it. This it was that he took for his sub- 
ject : adding for his predicate, that these incomes were and are not 
one of them sufficient,—not one of them, al/ things considered, sufii- 
cient to all purposes.* 

For proof of this his universal proposition, in so far as it is in 
the nature of example to afford proof, he gives us one example : one 
example and but one. The one office, im the instance of which, 
if insufficiency of emolument be proved, such insufficiency 1s to be 
accepted as proof, and that conclusive, of equal or proportionable 
insufficiency in the case of all the rest,is the office of Prime Minister: 
an office, the emolument of which is composed of the emolument 
attached to ¢wo offices, which, when the parliamentary seat of the 
official person is in the House of Commons, have commonly been, 
and in the instance of the said Mr. Pitt were, holden in one hand. 

To complete the Right Honorable Author’s argument, there 
remains for proof but one other proposition, and that is—the insuffi- 
ciency of this compound mass of emolument in the instance of the 
said Mr. Pitt: and the medium of proof is composed of this fact; 
viz. that, being so in possession of this mass of annual emolument, 
he the said Mr. Pitt spent all this money of his own, together with 
no inconsiderable mass, amount not mentioned, of other people’s 
money besides. ° 

Assuming, what nobody will dispute, that Mr. Pitt died in 
“ poverty,” that which by his Right Honorable Friend is observed 
and predicated of this poverty, is that it was “ honorable” to him: 
which being admitted or not admitted, the Right Honorable 


1 Tf we look to official incomes, it will be found they are, in most cases, 
barely cqual to the moderate, and even the necessary expences of the par- 
ties: in many instances they are actually insufficient for these. -May we 
not then venture tu ask, whether it is reasonable, or whether it would be 
politic, that such persons should, after spending a great part of their lives 
with industry, zeal, and fidelity, in the discharge of trusts and public duties, 
be left afterwards without reward of any sort, and their families entirely 
without provision ?’=p, 64. 
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Geutleman’s further observation, that it “ certainly conveys*no re- 
proach to his memory,” shall, if it be of any use to him, be admitted 
or not admitted likewise. 

Had this been all, there would certainly at least have been no 
dishonor in the case: aman who has no family, nor any other. 
person or persons, having on the score of any special relation, any. 
claim upon his bounty, whether it be his choice to expend the whole 
of his income, or whether it be his choice to lay up this or that 
part of it, nobody surely can present any just ground for ¢om- 
plaint, ‘ 

But, in addition to that which was his own to spend or save, 
Mr. Pitt having spent money of other people’s in round numbers 
to the amount of 40,000/. more: and this mode of expenditure having 
in so unhappy a way been rendered notorious, rich and poor together 
having been forced to contribute to make up to this division of the 
rich the loss they had been content to run the risk of, something 
was deemed adviseable to be said of it. 

In strictness of argument, some readers there may be perhaps, in 
whose view of the matter it might be sufficient here to observe— 
that, admitting the fact, unhappily but too notorious, of Mr. Pitt’s 
spending other people’s money=-admitting this fact in the character 
of a proof, and that a conclusive one, that the mass of emolument 
attached to the two offices he filled was not sufficient for the one 
official person by whom those two offices were filled, the proof 
would not extend beyond that one pair of offices ; and, the number 
of offices being unhappily to be counted by thousands, perhaps 
even by tens of thousands, and this highest of offices, in point of 
power, differing more widely from the general run of offices than 
perhaps any other that could have been found, the proposition has 
much the air of remaining in rather worse plight, than if nothing in 
the character of proof had been subjoined to it. 

On this footing might the matter perhaps be found to stand, if 
viewed in a point of view purely and drily logical. But, forasmuch 
as, notwithstanding, or *rather by reason of, its profuseness, the 
expenditure of this one official person is by his Right Honorable 
Friend held out as an example ; not merely as an example for illus- 
tration, but as a pattern for imitation ;—for imitation by official per- 
sons in general,—for imitation in respect of the quantum of emolu- 
ment necessary to be allotted out of the taxes, and attached to their 
respective offices, an observation or two shall here be hazarded, 
respecting the conclusiveness of the Right Honorable Author’s 
argument with reference to this collateral and practical part of it. 

‘The wry ueci: of the hero having in this way rendered itself too 
conspicuous to be concealed by any artifice, what was left to the 
panegyrist was to make a beauty of it. ‘The expense of this repair 
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has surely not been inconsiderable: for here it is not logic only, 
but morality and policy that have been made to share init. Our 
assent being secured for so unexceptionable a proposition, as that, 
in the circumstance in question, poverty is honorable, the next 
contrivance is to slip in and get the benefit of our assent extended 
to one other proposition, viz. (as if there were no difference) that 
spending other people’s money was honorable: and thus it is that 
our approbation is to be engaged for the practice and policy of 
giving encouragement to such honorable conduct, by tokens of 
parliamentary approbation bestowed at the public expense. 

“ Necessary,” with its conjugate “ necessity,” and its near of 
kin “ essential,’ are words of no small convenience to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman: of such convenience that that thing (it 
should seem) could not be very easy to be found, which the same 
being convenient to official persons in official situations, is not, by 
and in virtue of such convenience, under and by virtue of the 
Right Honorable Author’s system of ontology, rendered “ neces- 
sary.” 

_ Even to a man, who had not quite so much as 8,000/. a year of 
his own to spend,’ a mode of expenditure, which, in whatsoever 
degree convenient, would (one should have thought), have pre- 
sented the least satisfactory claim to the appellation of necessary, 
is that which consists in spending money of other people’s. 

Two rocks the reputation of the hero found his course threat- 
ened by: two rocks, meanness and rapacily, one on each side: 
and the expenditure of other people’s money—this was the har- 
bour in which, to avoid this Scylla and this Charybdis, he took 
refuge. 

Had the expenditure of the hero been confined to the sum which 
by the competent authorities had been deemed sufficient, such limi- 
tation would, from the justice of the Right Honorable Panegyrist 
himself, notwithstanding his “ just partiality,” have received a 
gentle reprimand couched under the term “ parsimony ;” and his 
imagination has found somebody else to call it meanness ; had he 
for those extraordinary services which we hear so much of, “ ac- 
cepted” as “ a remuneration from the public,” any of those sinecures, 
which, in such unhappy abundance, he saw lavished on men who 
could not produce so much as the pretence of even the most ordi- 


* As first Commissioner of the Treasury, including 
additional salary . : ; 2 5,032], 11s. Od. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer A : $ 1,897 15 1 


Net receipttogether 6,930 6 1 
15th Report from the select Committee on Finance, 1797, Appendix C. 
page 20. Add house rent, coals, and candles. 
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nary service ; the same industrious and fruitful imagination has 
found him friends, in the character of “ enemies,” to “ call it ra- 
pacity :”—to avoid this charge of meanness it is, that he places 
himself in a state of dependence under traders of various descrip- 
tion,—the butcher, the baker, the fishmonger, not to speak of the 
political intriguer:—to avoid the charge of rapacity it is, that what 
he obtains from those people, he obtains from them on the pretence 
of meaning to pay them, knowing that he has not wherewithal, 
and, nobly, constantly, and heroically, determined never to “ ac- 
cept” it. 

As to distress—while the distress confined itself to those ple- 
beian breasts, this Right Honorable breast knew no such inmate: 
but when “ some debts pressed so severely upon him as to render 
it necessary for some of his most private and intimate friends to 
step in and save him from immediate inconvenience,” when, in 
plain English, he had or was afraid of havmg executions in his 
house, then it was that the distress became contagious—then it 
was that ‘it distressed him seriously to reflect that he had debts.” 

When, of a necessity, or of any thing else, the existence is as 
serted by a Gentleman, and as of his own knowledge, and that so 
Right Honorable a Gentleman,—an obscure person,—who, hav- 
ing no such honor, nor any chance of producing persuasion, by 
any other means than such as his own weak reason may be able to 
supply,—has after, and notwithstanding all this form of assertion, 
the misfortune to feel himself still unsatisfied, it is natural to him 
to look around him for whatever support may any where be to 
be found :—Parliament—the opinion of parliament—should it be 
found on his side, will that stand him in any stead? 

Such as we have seen is the opinion of Mr. Rose. But par- 
liament—on this same point, what is it that has been the opinion 
of parliament? Why the opinion of parliament is—that, what Mr. 
Pitt had was sufficient: that more than he had was not necessary : 
—was not of that “ indispensable necessity,’ which has been 
brought on the carpet, by the zeal, assisted by the imagination, of 
Mr. Rose. 

Unfortunately for the Right Honorable Panegyrist—unfortu- 
nately for his opinions—unfortunately for his assertions—this 
point, this very point—did, and on the very occasion he speaks of 
—come under the cognizance and cousideration of parliament. 
The emolument which is found annext to these two offices, both 
of which had been held at the same time by Mr. Pitt,—this emolu- 
ment, had it been deemed insufficient fur the “ official man” in 
question—viz. for the species of official man,—would thereupon of 
course have received an augmentation: in the instance of this 
official person, the subject would have received those marks of 
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attention, which have so frequently been asked for, and so comt- 
stantly been given for asking for, in the case of the judges. 

Was it that by the case of this distinguished individual, any de- 
mand was presented, for any greater mass of emolument than there 
was likely to be an equally cogent demand for, im the case of any 
successor of his in the same situation? It seems not easy to con- 
ceive a case, in which, all things considered, that demand can ever 
be so small. ‘True it is, his private fortune was, his station in life 
considered, barely sufficient for independence. But, he had no wife 
—no child :—he was in deed, as well as in daw, completely single : 
and, in the Right Honorable Gentleman’s own arithmetic,— 
which, on this head, differs not much, it must be confessed, from 
the vulgar arithmetic,—the demand for money, on the part of the 
father of a family, is as the number of persons it is composed of. 

Over and above his 8,000/. a year, augmented during half his 
political life, by his sinecure, to 12,000/. what is it that he could 
want money for?—-more money (for that is here the question) 
than would be wanted by or for any of his successors in power 
and office? Was it to buy respect and reputation with ?— Deserved 
and undeserved together, no man in his place, unless it was his 
father, ever possessed a larger share of those valuable commodities, 
than this second Walliam Pitt. Had he been in the case of the 
good-humoured old driveller, who gave so much trouble to Pitt 
the first, and whom his Majesty’s grandfather was so loath to part 
with or suffer to be elbowed,—in that case there would have been 
ou his part a great deficiency in those essential articles; and if, 
like seats, they had been an object of purchase, and public money 
the proper sort of money to be employed in the purchase, no 
small quantity of such money would, in that case, have been 
necessary. 

In the way of experiment—in the endeavor to make this pur- 
chase, money, though the man’s own, and not public money, was 
in the Duke’s case actually employed, and in memorable and still- 
remembered abundance: but how completely the experiment 
failed is at least as well remembered. 

To return to the deficiency of the sort in question, supposed 
to have been, on the more recent occasion, displayed m the same 
place: this deficieney then,—such as it was and still is—Parlia- 
ment, in the case of Mr. Pitt, did not, so long as he lived, think 
fit to supply :—at any rate left unsupplied. What was done was 
—the giving a mass of public money—to the amount of 40,0000. 
or thereabouts—among a set of people, names undisclosed, but 
said to be the deceased minister’s creditors. Friends remembered 
their friendships: enemies, now that the enemy was no longer in 
their way, forgot their enmity: friends and enemies vied in senti- 
mentality—vied in generosity—always at the public expense : and 
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a justification, yea and more than a justification, was thus made, 
for the cases of the still future-contingent widow of Lord Gren- 
ville, and the then paulo-post FUTURE widow of Mr. Fox. 

Should it here be asked why those trustees of the people chose 
to saddle their principals with the payment of debts, for which 
they were not engaged, and the necessity of which they themselves 
could not take upon themselves to pronounce,—my answer is— 
that if any thing in the shape of an efficient, final, or historical 
cause will satisfy them, plenty may be seen already :—but if by 
the word why aay thing like a justificative cause—a rational cause 
—a good and sufficient reason—be meant to be asked for, I for 
my part know of none. At the same time, for the support of the 
proposition that stands on my side of the argument—it being the 
negative—viz. that for no such purpose as that of encouraging and 
inducing ministers to apply to their own use the money of indivi- 
duals, can it ever be necessary, that money raised by taxes should 
be employed—for the support of any proposition to this effect— 
so plain does the proposition seem to me, that neither can I see 
any demand for a support to it in the shape of a reason, nor in 
truth should | know very well how to go about to find one. Not 
thus clear of all demand for support is the side taken by the Right 
Honorable Gentleman. By his vote and influence whatsoever 
on that occasion was done,—having been supported and encou- 
raged,—on him, in point of consistency, the obligation is incum- 
bent :—He stands concluded, as the lawyers say, in both ways: on 
the one hand, not having ventured to propose any correspondent 
addition, or any addition at all, to be made to the mass of emolu- 
ment opeuly and constantly attached to the office, he is estopped 
from saying that any such extra expenditure was necessary :—on 
the other hand, having, in the case of the individual by whom that 
expenditure was made, concurred in the vote and act‘ passed for 
fillmg up at the public charge, the gaps made by that same expen- 
diture in the property cf other individuals, he stands convicted by 
his. own confession of concurring in charging the public with a 
burthen, the necessity of which could not be so much as pte- 
tended. 

On this occasion “ may we not venture to ask,” whether this 
may not be in the number of those cases, in which Gentlemen, 
Honorable Gentlemen, under the guidance of Right Honor- 
able, have, in the words of our Right Honorable Author, been 
“* misled by mistaken ideus of virtue?” (p. 77.) 

Be this as it may, by this one operation which is so much to 
the taste of the Right Honorable Gentleman#*(not to speak of 
so many other Right Honorable, Honorable, and even pious 


* 46 Geo, ITI. c. 149. sect. 15. 
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Gentlemen)—two distinguishable lessons may they not be séen 
given—two distinguishable lessons given to so many different 
classes of persons, standing in so many different situations ’—one 
of these lessons, to wit, to Ministers; the other to any such per- 
son or persons whose situation might enable them to form plans 
for fulfilling their duty to themselves, by lending money to mi- 
nisters. 

To Ministers an invitation was thus held out, to expend upon 
themselves, in addition to whatever money is really necessary, as 
much more as it may happen to them to be disposed so to em- 
ploy, of that which is not necessary. 

Thus far as to the guantum :—and as to the mode, by borrow- 
ing money, or taking up goods of individuals, knowing themselves 
not to have any adequate means of repayment, and determining 
not to put themselves into the possession of any such means. 

To persons at large, an invitation was at the same time held out 
to become iniriguers ; and, by seizing or making opportunities of 
throwing themselves in the way of a Minister, to supply him with 
money, more than he would be able to repay on demand, and 
having thus got him in a state of dependence, to obtain from his 
distress—always at the expense of the public—good gifts in every 
imaginable shape: Peerages— baronctcies—ribbons —lucrative 
offices—contracts, assistance in parliamentary jobs,—good things 
in a word, of all sorts, for which, no money being paid or parted 
with, neither the giver nor the receiver would run any the slightest 
risk of being either punished, or in any other way made respon- 
sible. 

By a Joan, though, for example, it were but of 5,000/. if pro- 
perly timed—and that on both occasions—first as to the time of 
the administering the supply, and then as to the time of pressing 
for repayment, that may it not every now and then be done, which 
could not have been done by a gift of 10,000/.? How often have 
not seats for example, been in this way obtained—and this even 
without any such imputation as that of the sin, the venial sin, of 
Parliamentary simony ? 

In virtue of the invitation thus given by the magnanimity and 
generosity of Parliament,—an invitation open at all times to the 
acceptance of persons to whom it may happen to find themselves 
in the corresponding situations—who is there that does not see, 
how snugly the benefit of bribery may be reaped on both sides, 
and to any amount, without any of the risk ? 

A banker is made a Lord—why is a banker to be made a 
Lord? What is itethat the banker ever did, that he is to be made 
a Lord? A merchant is made a Lord. Why is a merchant to be 
made a Lord? What is it that the merchant ever did, that he is to 
be made a Lord?—These are among the questions which are in 
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themselves as natural, as the answers, true or untrue, might be 
unpleasant to some and dangerous to others. 

We have heard, many of us, of the once celebrated Nabob of 
Arcot and his creditors : : and the mode in which their respective 
debts were, to an as yet unfathomed extent, contracted: those 
debts, which, in so large a proportion, and to so large an amount, 
just and unjust together, in name the expiring Company, and in 
effect the whole body of the people, have paid, or, spite of the 
best possible discrimination, will have to pay. 

By the example set, and lesson held out, by the virtue of the 
Right Honorable Gentleman, and his Right Honorable and 
Honorable coadjutors, the policy of Arcot was it not thus sanc- 
tioned and imported into Great Britain? Ministers, plunge your 
hands as deep as you can into other people's pockets: intriguers, 
supply profuse and needy ministers with whatever they want, and 
make the most of them: we will be your sureties; our care it shall 
be, that you shall not be losers. 

Against the opinions of so many great characters—such has 
been my temerity—over and over again have I laboured to prove, 
I know not with what success, that » money is not the only coin in 
which it may happen to a public man to be willing to take pay- 
ment of the public for his labour: and that power and reputation, 
—though they will not like shillings and half-pence, go to market 
for butter and eggs,—yet, like Exchequer Bills, within a certain 
circle, they are not altogether unsusceptible of a certain degree of 
currency. Of the truth of this proposition, the Mr. Pitt in 
question affords at least one instance. 

[t proves indeed something more: for, i in so far as purposely 
forbearing to receive what it is in a man’s option to receiv e, Is tan- 
tamount to paying,—it proves that, in the instance in question, the 
value of these commodities was equal to that of a very considerable 
sum of money: in round numbers, worth 40,000/.—at any rate 
worth more than 39,000/. 

Not that in the eyes of the hero, money had no value: for it 
had much too great a value: it possessed a value greater than the 
estimated value of common honesty and independence. 

He loved money, and by much too well: he loved it with the 
love of covetousness. Not that he hoarded it, or put it out to 
usury. But there are two sorts of covetous men: those who 
covet it to keep it, and those who covet it to spend it: the class 
he belonged to was this coveting-and-spending class. 

Yes :—that he did :—Pitt the second did love money: and not 
his own money merely, but other people’s likewise: loving it, he 
coveted it; and coveting it, he obtained it. 

The debt which he contracted, was so much money coveted, 
obtained, and expended, for and in the purchase of such miscel- 
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kineous pleasures as happened to be suited to his taste. The 
sinecure money which he might have had and would not have, 
was so much money expended in the shape of insurance money 
on account of power: in the purchase of that respect and reputa- 
tion, which his prudence represented as necessary to the preserva- 
tion of so valuable an article against storms and tempests from 
above. Sinecure money to any given amount the hero could have 
got for himself with at least as much facility as for his Right 
Honorable Panegyrist: but the respect and the reputation were 
defences, which in that situation could not be put to hazard. Of 
the battles he had to fight with the sort of dragons commonly 
called secret advisers, this bare hint is all that can be given by one 
who knows nothing of any body or any thing: his Right Honor- 
able Achates, by whom he must (alas! how oft!) have been seen 
in a tottering and almost sinking attitude,—more particulars could 
doubtless be given, by a great many, than by a gentleman of his 
discretion it would ..... (unless it were in a posthumous diary, for 
which posterity would be much obliged to him) be “ wsefud on 
his sole authority” ....to enter into any detail of.” It was to 
énable virtue to rise triumphant out of all these trials, that the 
amount of al! this simecure money was thus expended, and without 
having been received. 


§ XI. Concerning Influence. 


On the subject of Fnfluence (p. 74) what the Right Honorable 
Gentleman admits, is—that owing to the greatly increased revenue, 
and all the other augmented and “ accumulated business of the 
state,” some increase has, though “ unavoidably, been occasioned 
in it,” viz. by “ increase of patronage.” At the same time, not- 
withstanding this increase, yet, in pomt of practice, the state of 
things, if we may trust to his conception, is as exactly as if there 
were no such thing at all as influence. How so !—why, for this 
plain reason, viz. that “ the influence created by such means is 
infinitely short of what,”—viz. “ by the measures of economy and 
regulation to which recourse has been had”—“ has been given up.” 

Thus far the Right Honorable Author. But in the humble 
conception of his obscure commentator, the question between the 
two quantities, one of which is, in the hands of the Right Honor- 
able Accountant multiplied by one of those figures of rhetoric, 
which, in aid of the figures of arithmetic are so much at his com- 
mand—multiplied in a word to “ infinity’—this question is not, 
on the present occasion, the proper one. In regard to influence, 
the question which with leave of the public, the obscure commen- 
tator would venture to propose—as and for a more proper one, 
is—whether, for any existing particle of this influence any prepon- 
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ilerant use can, in compensation for the acknowledged evil conse- 
quences of it, be found ? and if not, whether there be any and what 
quantity of it left remaining, that could be got rid of ? understand, 
on each occasion, as being a condition universally and necessarily 
imphed—without prejudice in other respects,—and that prepon- 
derant prejudice—-to the public service. 

As to these points, what appears to me,—with submission, is— 
that, without travelling out of this the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man’s own work, an instance might be found of a little sprig of 
influence, which, without any such preponderant prejudice to Mr. 
Reeve's tree, might be pruned off. 

This work of his, (1 mean Mr. Rose’s) has for its title “ Obser- 
vations respecting the Public Expenditure, and the Influence of 
the Crown.” 

But unfortunately,—as, in due place and time, the candor of the 
Right Honorable Gentleman himself, in effect, acknowledges, these 
observations of his—and from so experienced an chserver—are all 
on one side. 

On the subject of expenditure, out of 79 pages, 61 have been 
expended in showing us what retrenchments have been made, and 
how great they are. Are they indeed so great? So much the bet- 
ter: but even yet, considermg, that if we may believe the Right 
Honorable Gentleman himself, (p. 62) the whole revenue of Great 
Britain is “ more than 60,000,000/. a year,” let the retrench- 
ments have been ever so great, the demand for further retrench- 
ment, wheresoever it can be made, without preponderant prejudice 
to the public service, seems by no means to be superseded. 

Subject to that necessary condition, is there any such further re- 
trenchment practicable? ‘Lhis is exactly what the Right Monorable 
Gentleman has not merely avoided—but positively refused to tell 
us, 

From first to last, this work of his, has, according to the author’s 
own account of it, but one aim: and that is, by showing how 
great the retrenchments are that have been made already, to stop 
our mouths, and prevent our calling for any more. Is it then true, 
that in this way all has been done that ought to be done? Even 
this, not even in terms ever so geueral, will he vouchsafe to tell us. 
“To what extent or in what manner, it may be proper to press 
further retrenchments, the author” (says he, p. 62) “ has not the 

remotest intention of offering an opinion: his view has been clearly 
explained.” 

Looking for the explanation the clearness of whic& is thus insisted 
on, | find it, if I do not mistake, in his last preceding page but 
one, viz. in p. 60: in which, speaking of this his work by the name 
of “the present publication,” “ In endeavouring to set right the 
public opmion on this subject, the performance of an act of justice 
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to any administration, is” (he says) ‘ but a small part of its use ; 
a much more important consideration is, its effect in producing 
that salutary and reasonable confidence, which gives the power of 
exertion to the government, and that concurrence which seconds 
its exertions among the people.” 

‘Thus far the Right Honorable Author. For my own part, if 
my conception concerning a government's title to confidence be not 
altogether an erroneous one, this title depends in no inconsiderable 
degree on its disposition “ to press further retrenchments :” (p. 62.) 
I mean of course, in so far as, in the judgment of that government, 
they are not otherwise than “ proper” ones. Yet this the Right 
Honorable Gentleman—a member of this same government, and 
that in the very next rank to the highest, and receiving (besides 
sinecure money) no less than 4,000/. a year for beg so, peremp- 
torily—and as we have seen of his own accord,—refuses to do. 

He will not do any such thing: and why not? On this point we 
might be apt to be at a stand at least, if not at a loss, were it not 
for the lights with which, in another page (p. 74.) the Right Ho- 
norable Author himself has favored us. His “ opinions” on the 
subject, he there acknowledges, are “ strong ones ;” but strong as 
they are, or rather because they are so strong, he will not let us 
know what they are? Because “ on his sole authority,” that is, 
unless other opinions that in the scale of office stand yet higher than 
his, concurred with his, “it would not be useful :’—there would be 
no use in it. No use in it? what? not on a subject of such vital 
importance—when for the declared purpose of “ setting right the 
public opinion on this subject,” a Right Honorable Author, who 
knows all about it, takes up the pen, can it.be that there would be 
no use in speaking what he thinks is right ? and as much of it, as he 
has to speak? no use in his speaking impartially ?—in speaking on 
both sides, and on all sides, what he thinks ? 

But not to go on any further in thus beating the bush, may we 
not in plain English venture to ask—at the bottom of all this deli 
cacy, can any other interpretation be found than this, viz. that by 
those, for whose defence and for whose purposes, and to come to 
the point at once—under whose influence this work of his was 
written, his speaking as he thinks, and what he thinks right—his 
speaking out on both sides, would it in his own persuasion, have 
been found not endurable ? 

If so, here then we have a practical illustration and develope- 
ment of a number of preceding hints. Here we see the character— 
here we see one effect and use—of that “ aristocracy of talent and 
virtue” with which, in the account of remuneration, nothing but 
money will pass current,—nothing but money is of any value, — 
and which constitutes so necessary an addition to the “ aristocracy 
of rank and property.” 
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Here we see what is, and what we are the better for, the fruit 
of “ that principle of activity, (p. 66.) which animates men in the 
attainment, so much more than in the mere possession, of power 
and station, “ and of that amusement, which, for the acquisition 
and improvement of talents necessary for the higher offices, gen- 
tlemen have given themselves, in passing occasionally through the 
inferior situations.” 

“ Of the unpopularity and ridicule that has so often been at- 
tempted to be fixed on the word confidence,” the Right Honorable 
Gentleman has, as he is pleased to inform us, according to his own 
statement (p. 61.) had “ some experience.” One little item, to 
whatsoever may have been the stock laid up by him of that instruc- 
tive article, he may find occasion to make. ‘To that sort of confi- 
dence which is “ unthinking and blind,” this “ unpopularity and 
ridicule,’ he appears to look upon as not altogether “ znapplica- 
ble,” nor consequently the sort of “ attempt” he speaks of, viz. 
that of fixing it on the word confidence, as altogether incapable of 
being attended with success. ~ 

But can any thing be more “ unthinking and blind” than that 
confidence, which should bestow itself on an official man, howso- 
ever Right Honorable, who in treating of a subject confessedly of 
high national importance, and after furnishing, in favor of one side, 
whatsoever information his matcliless experience, his unquestioned 
ingenuity, his indefatigable industry, can rake together,—and feel- 
ing, on the other side of his mind, “ opinions ” —and those “ strong 
ones,” nor doubtless unaccompanied with an adequate knowledge 
of facts—of those facts from which they received their existence 
and their strength,—should refuse—deliberately, and peremptorily, 
as well as spontaneously, refuse—to furnish any the least tittle of 
information from that other side. 

Eloquent and zealous in support of profusion, mute when the 
time should come for pleading in favor of retrenchment, not with- 
out compunction let him behold at least one consequence. Desti- 
tute of all competent, of all sufficiently qualified, of all officially 
qualified, advocates—deserted even by him, who should have been 
its Solicitor-general, thus it is that the cause of Economy is left to 

take its chance for finding here and there an advocate among low 
people, who have never been regularly called to this high bar: 
mterlopers, who, destitute of all prospect of that “ remuneration ” 
which is the sole “ principle of activity that animates men in the 
attainment of power and station,” (p. 66.) destitute of the advan- 
tage of “ passing occasionally through even the inferior situations,” 
(p- 66.) are destitute of all “ talent,” destitute of all “ virtue” — 
and whose productions, if, for the purpose of the argument, they 
could, for a moment, be supposed capable of contributing, on the 
ground here in question, any thing that could be conducive to the 
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public service, would ‘one and all, be so many effects without a 
cause. 


XII. Concerning Pecuniary Competition—and the Use made of 
the Principle. 


Before the subject of influence is dismissed, a word or two may, 
perhaps, have its use, for the purpose of endeavoring to submit 
to the consideration of the Right Honorable Panegyrist an article 
of revenue, viz. crown fands, which neither on bis part, nor on 
the part of his hero, seems to have received quite so much attention 
as could have been wished. 

To the purpose of the present publication, a circumstance that 
renders this article the more material, is—that it may contribute to 
render more and more familiar to the eye of the reader, a principle, 
on a due estimation of which the plan hereafter to be proposed 
depends for every thing in it, that either promises to be in its effect 
eventually useful, or is in its application new. 

Economy and purity—reduction of expense, and reduction of 
undue influence—in these may be seen the two distinguishable and 
distinguished, though intimately connected, objects, to which, 
speaking of the principle of competition, our Right Honorable 
Author speaks of it as having meant to be made subservient, and 
as having accordingly been made subservient, in the hands of Mr. 
Pitt. (p. 26.) 

“ Mr. Pitt” (he informs us p. 25.)... looking anxiously to res 
forms, effected many even considerable savings.....and at the same 
time sacrificed an influence as minister, much more dangerous 
than any possessed by the crown, because more secret and unob- 
served ; the extent of it indeed could be known only to himself and 
to those in his immediate confidence. We shall state” (continues 
he) “the measures....in their order, beginning with loans and 
lotteries,....proceeding with private contracts, and closing this 
part of the account with the profit derived from the mode irrevoca- 
bly established respecting ihe renewals of crown leases. In each 
of which cases the influence diminished was not only extensive, but 
was obviously in its nature more objectionable than any that could 
be acquired by the disposal of offices ;'as the effect of the former 
was secret and unobserved, whereas the latter is apparent and ge- 
nerally known.” 

Thus far the Right Honorable Author: a word or two now 
from his obscure commentator, 

Coming to crown lands (p. 34.) “ The last head of saving by 
management ” (says he) “ is under that of the estates of the Crown, 
The Act of the Ist of Queen Anne ' continued at the beginning of 


* 1 Anne, st, 1. ¢. 7. 
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each succecding reign for limiting grants of crown lands to 31 
years, put a stop to the actual alienauon of the property of the 
crown ; but in its operation, had the effect of greatly adding to the 
influence of it, and certainly afforded no protection whatever to its 
revenues, as will be seen in the note below.’ In reigns antecedeat 
to that of Queeni Anne, when grants were perpetual, the persons to 
whom they were made, became immediately invependeut of the 
crown, and not unfrequently gave very early proofs of that inde- 
pendence: whereas, by the measure adopted on the accession of 
the Queen, every grantee, or the person representing him, became 
dependent on the Minister for a renewal of his lease, for which 
applications were generally made at such times, and on such occa- 
sions, as were thought to afford the best hope of their bemg atien- 
ded to, on terms favorable to his interest. 

“ Under this system Mr. Pitt, on coming into office, found the 
whole landed property of the Crown, and the income arising from 
it, in every way, very little exceeding 40C0/. a year. 

“ He therefore after long inquiries, and most attentive considera- 
tion, applied a remedy in 1794, when an Act was passed,” by 
which it is provided that no lease shall be renewed tll within a 
short period of its expiration, nor till an actual survey shall have 
been made by two professional men of experience and character, 
who are required to certify the true value of the premises to the 
Treasury, attested on their oaths. No abuse can therefore take 
place, nor any undue favor be shown, under the provisions of this 
law, unless surveyors of eminence in their line shall déliberately 
perjure themselves, or a treasury shall be found bold enough to 
grant leases, or renew them, at a less value than shall be certified 
to them, which could not escape immediate detection, as there is a 
clause in the act requiring an account to be laid before Parlia- 
ment annually of what leases or grants shall liave been made in the 
year preceding ; for what terms or estates; the annual value, as 
returned on oath by the surveyors; the annual value of the last 
preceding survey; what rents shall have been reserved, or what 
fines paid; and upon what other considerations such leases shall 
have been respectively made. 

“* More strict provisions to guard against any evasion of the law 
could hard/y have been devised.” 

Thus far our Right Honorable Author. 

Where, having determined with himself to obtain for public 
property the best price that is to be had, Mr. Pitt pursues that 
principle, my humble applause follows him: But when, without 


* In 15 years, to 1715, the whole income from crown lands, including 
rents, fines, and grants of all sorts, was 22,624/. equal to 1,500/., a year. 
Journals of H.C. vol. xx. p. 520; and in 7 years, to 1746 was 15,600/., equal 
to 2,228/.,a year. Journals, vol. xxv. p. 206. 
> 34 Geo, IIL.C, 75. 
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sufficient reason he turns aside from that or any other principle, 
then my applause stops : applause, whatever in that case perseveres 
in following him, will be of that sort which comes from copartners 
and panegyrists. 

When government annuities were the commodity to be disposed 
of, then it was that it was the choice of Mr. Pitt to have the best 
price: then it was that, choosing to have the best price, he adopted 
the mode and the only mode, by which that effect can be produced. 

When leasehold interests in Crown lands were the commodity to 
be disposed of, then it was that it was not the choice of Mr. Pitt 
to have the best price. Then it was accordingly that, for fear of 
having the best price, care was taken not to employ the mode, the 
only mode by which any such effect can be produced. 

To avoid giving birth to the undesirable effect in question, the 
expedient employed was (we see) an “ actual survey, .... made 
by two professional men of experience and character, who are re- 
quired to certify the true value of the premises to the Treasury, 
attested on their oaths.” 

“« Under the provision of this law,” one thing the Right Ho- 
norable Gentleman endeavors to persuade us of (p. 35.)—is 
that “no abuse can .. .. take place, nor undue favor be shown.” 
Why not? Because (says he) no such effect can take place “ un- 
less surveyors of eminence in their line shall deliberately perjure 
themselves or” ... something else which he mentions shall take 
place, and which, admitting the improbability of it, I shall not 
repeat here. 

As to perjury the word is a strong word, and to the purpose of 
causing the reader to suppose that the security provided by it is a 
strong security, more conducive than any real lover of sincerity can 
be well pleased to find it. But, from the pen of a veteran in office, 
and in offices, and in such offices, to whom it cannot be altogether 
unknown, to how prodigious an extent the people of this country 
are made deliberately and habitually to perjure themselves ; and how 
fond, under the guidance of priests and lawyers, the legislation and 
jurisprudence of this same country have been, of causing men, 
always without any the smallest use, deliberately to perjure them- 
selves '—it is not without pain that a man who has any real dislike 
to perjury can behold this security held up to view in the character 
of a real one. 

Cases there are, (it is confessed with pleasure) in which this 
alleged security is an efficient one: as for instance, where testimony 
toa matter of fact is to be given, viva voce, in an open judicatory, and 
under the check of cross examination : not that even in that case it is 


' * See “ Swear not at all,’ &c. by the Author; printed 1813: now (1817) 
just published. 
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to the ceremony that the efficiency would be found ascribable, but 
to the cross-examination, and the publicity, with or without the 
eventual punishment. But in the case here in question, not one of 
all those elements of efficiency is to be found. ‘The sort of perjury 
which the Right Honorable Gentleman endeavors to make us 
take for a punishable offence, suppose it, for argument sake, com- 
mitted— was ever one instance known of a man being prosecuted for 
it as for perjury ? Great would be my surprize to hear of any such 
case. Would so much as an indictment lie? I have not searched, 
nor to the present purpose does it seem worth while. Gross indeed 
must be the case, strong and clear; stronger and clearer than it 
seems in the nature of the case to afford—the proof by which, upon 
any such indictment, conviction must be produced. 

Few, it is evident, are the sorts of articles—lands, houses, or 
any other such articles, coming under the head of crown lands, being 
unquestionably not of the number—few, about the value of which 
itmay not happen to “ surveyors of eminence, experience, and 
character” to entertain real differences of opinion ; and moreover, 
and without the smallest imputation on that “ character,’ much 
more without the possibility of suffering as for perjury, to agree m 
assigning such a value, as to a very considerable amount—according 
to circumstances, say 5, 10, 12, 15, 20, 50 per cent. (in short one 
knows not where to stop) greater or less than what in their opinions 
respectively is the true one. 

The real value of the premises is the joint result of some half 
dozen (suppose) of circumstances on each side : whereupon on one 
side, (suppose again) this or that little circumstance, some how or 
other, fails of being taken into the account. Unless the human 
understanding were that perfect kind of machine which every body 
acknowledges it not to be, who could think of speaking of it as 
importing so much as a speck upon a man’s character, that any 
such little oversight has taken place? Meantime the profit by the 
oversight may amount to thousands of pounds in any number. 

Unfortunately for Economy, still more unfortunately for Uncor- 
ruption, the sort of contract here in question is one of those in 
which with a pre-eminent degree of force, interest and opportunity 
join, in securing to the subject of valuation, a false or under-value. 
What the one party, viz. the proposed lessee wants, is money: 
what the other party—the “ discharger of duties and public trusts” 
wants, is influence. If the valuation be deficient, then, m pro- 
portion to the deficiency, both parties have what they want. Under 
a state of things so favorable to mutual accommodation let any one 
who feels bold enough, undertake to set a limit to the loss, liable to 
be produced to the public by the substitution of this mode of sale, 
to the only one which is capable of finding out the real value. 
In a fancy article, such as a villa, or a site for a villa, cent. per: 
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cent. may be below the difference. Ten per cent.—to put, for argue 
ment’s sake, a certain amount for an uncertain one—will surely be 
regarded as a very small allowauce. 

Inthis ten per cent. then may be seen the amount of the seving— 
or the acquisition—call it which you please, which on the occasion 
in question might have been made to the public, and was not 
made. 

Thus much as to revenue. Then as to influence, “ some judg- 
ment,” as Mr. Rose observes (p. 37.), “ may be formed by observing, 
that of the persons holding crown leases when the act was passed, 
upwards of eighty were members of one or the other House of 
Parliament ; and it is hardly necessary to add” (continues he) * that 
in the cases of other lessees, the parties, who might have the means 
of doing so, would naturally resort to solicitations of friends for 
obtaining the minister’s favor.” 

Now, in the picture thus drawn of the state of the case, as it 
stood at thaé time—drawn by so experienced and expert a hand— 
so far as concerns influence, I, for my own part, till some distinct 
ground of difference is brought to view, cannot but see a picture 
equally correct, of the state of the case as it stands at this moment : 
at this moment, viz. after and notwithstanding—not to say by reason 
of—the reform thus landed. So far indeed as concerns revenue, [ 
can not doubt but that a very considerable change—and so far as 
it goes, a change for the better, has been made: a change for the 
amount of which | take of course the account given of it by Mr. 
Rose. But, so far as concerns zufluence, what I should not expect 
to find is that any change, worth taking into account, had taken 
place. “ Eighty,” according to the Right Honorable Gentleman, 
as the number of members so circumstanced at that time ; eighty,— 
or rather from that increasing division, which landed property, - 
where it will serve for building, or even for sites of villas, naturally 
admits of, more than eighty—is the number which I should expect 
to find at present : not to speak of expectants, for whom, where the 
purpose of the argument requires it, the Right Honorable arguer 
knows so well how to take credit. For convincing an Honorable 
or Right Honorable Gentleman of the superiority of one ministry 
over another, ten per cent. upon any given sum will not, it is true, 
serve so effectually in the character of « persuasion, as thirty per 
cent.: but wherever the ten per cent. suffices, the abolished twenty 
per cent. would have been but surplusage, since thirty per cent. 
could do no more. The case of the villa contiguous to Chelsea 
Hospital—a case which, though it happened so long ago as the last 
session, is not yet, it is hoped, altogether out of recollection—may 
serve, and as well as half a hundred, for clearing and fixing our 
ideas on this subject. rom that case may be formed some judg- 
ment, whether the impossibility of “ abuse and undue favour” is 
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uite so near to complete, as it would be for the convenience of the 
Right Honorable Gentleman’s acknowledged purposes that we 
should believe it to be. 

All this while a circumstance which has contributed in no small 
degree to that composure and tranquil confidence, of which my 
readers, if I happen to have any, may on this occasion have ob- 
served the symptoms, is—a surmise in which [ have all along been 
indulging myself,—viz. that between the opinions of the Right 
Honorable Author and those of his obscure commentator there does 
not, on this occasion, exist, at bollom, any very considerable 
difference. 

“ More strict provision to guard against any invasion of the law 
could hard/y” (says the Right Honorable Author) “ have been 
devised.” But it will be for the reader to judge, whether the law in 
question be quite so weli guarded against evasion, as, by this saving 
word hardly, the argument of the Right Elonorable Gentleman 
is guarded against any such impertinent charge as that of having 
suid the thing that is wot. Neither on this por on any other oc- 
casion, could it easily have escaped a sagacity such as his, that a 
mode of sale, the sure effect of which is to perpetuate a constantly 
inferior price, is not quite so favorable either to increase of 
revenue or to diminution of influence, as a mode of sale, the sure 
effect of which is—to obtain, on each occasion the very best price. 

Pecuniary competition— Auction—having, und in other instances 
to so greatan extent—by this same hero, and with the special applause 
of this same panegyrist been employed, az and for the best coutrived 
mode or instrument for obtaining, for such articles as government 
has to dispose of, the very best price,—having been applied, and 
with so much success in the case of government aunuities—having 
been applied, and with so much success, in the case of contracts 
for stores—(for when there is no fraud, it is in form only and not 
in effect that, in this case, there is any difference between competi- 

tion and auction in the common acceptation of the word)—and 
moreover in the case of the very sort of article here in question—in 
the case of dands—sale of leasehold interests presenting themselves 
to view in every newspaper, and even /el/ing by auction in the 
first instance, having nothing new in it, it would be a most instruc- 
tive explanation, to us whose station is wzthvul-doors, if in his next 
edition the Right Honorable Author would have the goodness to 
inform us, how it happened, that when im the course of her voyage 
Economy had reached the latitude of the crozwn /ands she all of a 
sudden stopped short, and, instead of the best instrument for fishing 
out the best price, took up with so weak and ill-contrived an one 
Is it that in the case of lauds, auction is less well adapted than in 
the case of goods to an obtainment of the best price ?—less well 
adapted to the obtaining that best price for leasehold interests in 
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lands, to be paid for in money, than for money to be paid for in 
goods? On the contrary, in the case of goods, to be supplied to 
government by contract, as in the case in question, with the benefit 
of competition, the Right Honorable Gentleman, if not already 
informed, might with little difficulty be informed of cases upon 
cases, in which the rigour of the principle of competition receives 
a very convenient softening, from expedients which have no ap- 
plication in the case of lands. 

In default of such full and authentic lights, as nothing short of 
the experience, joined to the condescension, of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman, would afford us, it may be matter of amusement at any 
rate, if of nothing better,—to us whose station is on the outside of 
the curtain,—to figure to ourselves, in the way of guess and 
pastime, what, on the occasion in question, may have been passing 
behind it. 

Before so desirable a head of reform as that in question could be 
brought even into the imperfect state dressed up as above by the 
ingenuity of our Right Honorable author, “ long inquiries, and 
most attentive consideration” (we are informed by him, p. 35.) took 
place. Of these “ long inquiries,” no inconsiderable portion, if 
one who knows nothing may be allowed to guess, were naturally 
directed, to so desirable an object, as that of knowing, what, in 
case of a change of the sort proposed, the eighty members, of 
whom we have seen him speaking, would be disposed to taink of. 
it: and of the “ aéfentive consideration,” no incousiderable portion 
(it is equally natural to suppose) was bestowed upon the objecttons, 
which an innovation of this sort could not but have given birth 
to, in somany Honorable and Right Honorable minds. 

With a set of hobgoblins, known among school boys, by the 
collective appellation of the secret advisers of the crown, and of 
whom, certain sceptics, (such has been the growth of infidelity ') 
have of late (it seems) been found Arians or Socinians enough to 
question the existence,—our author’s hero—there can not be any 
doubt, supposing them always to have had existence,—must have 
had to fight, on this as on so many other occasions, many a hard 
battle. Of such warfare, the result, on the occasion here in ques- 
tion, seems to have been a sort of compromise. ‘To restraint upon 
the dilapidation of the revenue, Fee, Faw, Fum could be, and 
accordingly were brought to submit:—and thus it was, that sale, 
grounded on collusive valuation, was substituted to absolute gift. To 
the diminution of influence, Fee, Faw, Fum could not and would 
not be brought to submit: they would have gone off to Hanover or 
to Hampshire first :—and thus it was that sale, grounded on col- 
lusive valuation, was preferred to sale for the best price. 
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My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 
Hae been requested by you to draw upa detailed 
Report of a Plan for the general Relief of the Ma- 
nufacturing and Labouring, Poor, 1 have the honour to 
submit the following :— 

In order to do justice to this interesting subject, it is 
necessary to trace the operation of those leading causes, 
to which the distress now existing to an unprecedented 
extent in this country, and in other countries in no very 
slight degree, is to be ascribed: the evil will be found 
tofiow from astate of things to which the progress of so- 
ciety has given birth: a developement of this will there- 
fore suggest the means of counteracting it. 

The immediate cause of the present distress is the de- 
preciation of human labour; and which has been occa- 
sioned by the general introduction of mechanism into 
the manufactures of Europe and America, but princi- 
pally into those of Britain, where the change was 
greatly accelerated by the inventions of ARKwricut and 

ATT. 

The introduction of mechanism into the manufacture 
of objects of desire in society reduced their price; the 
reduction of price increased the demand for them, and 
generally to so great an extent, as to occasion more hu- 
man labour to be employed after the introduction of ma- 

- chinery than had been employed before. 

The first effects of these new mechanical combina- 
tions were to increase individual wealth, and to give a 
new stimulus to further inventions. 

Thus one mechanical improvement gave rise to an- 
other in rapid succession ; and in a few years they were 
not only generally introduced into the manufactures of 
these kingdoms, but were eagerly adopted by other na- 
tions of Europe, and by America. 

Individual wealth soon advanced to national pro- 
sperity, as that term is generally understood; and the 
country, during a war of 25 years, demanding exertion 
and an amount of expenditure unknown at any former 
period, attained to a height of political power which 
confounded its foes and aot its friends: both 
were alike unable to assign the real cause. Sosteadily, 
yet rapidly, did our country advance to this envied state, 
that Xi appeared to be no limit to its acquirement of 
riches, and the kind of power which wealth creates. 
The war itself, when it had extended its ravages over 
Europe, to Asia and tu America, seemed but a new sti- 
mulus to draw forth our exhaustless resources, and in its 
effects the war did so operate. The destruction of hu- 
man life in its prime, which it caused throughout the 
world, and the waste of all the materials necessary for 
war on so large a scale—perhaps unparalleled in ancient 
or modern times—created a demand for various produc- 
tions, which the overstrained industry of British manu- 
factures, aided by all the mechanism they could invent 
and bring into action, was hardly competent to supply. 

But peace at length followed, and found Great Britain 
in possession of a new power in constantaction, which, 
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evident sign of barbarism, and an act of gross tyranny, 
were any government to permit mechanical power to 
starve millions of human heings. The thought will not 
admit of one moment’s contemplation ; it would inevita- 
bly create unheard-of misery to all ranks. ‘[he last re- 
sult therefore alone deserves to be considered,.which is, 
“ that advantageous occupation must he found for the 
unemployed working classes, to whose labour mechanism 
must be rendered subservient, instead of being applied, 
as at present, to supersede it.” . 

To conduct a change so emer and of such vital 
necessity to our well-being, demands a comprehensive 
view, and an accurate knowledge of the real state of 
society. 

The measure should be well considered, with respect to 

its present bearings and connexions, and its conse- 
quences traced by minds uninfiuenced by prejudices of 
party or of class. 
_ The circumstances of the times render a change in our 
internal policy, respecting the poor and working classes, 
absolutely necessary ; and the first question to be de- 
cided by every man of all ranks is, shall the alteration be 
made under the guidance of moderation and wisdom, 
foreseeing, and gradually preparing each step, one regu- 
larly after another, thereby preventing a single prema- 
ture advance—or shall the change be effected by igno- 
rance and prejudice, under the baleful influence of the 
angry and violent passions? Should these prevail, then 
will the truly disinterested, those whose ardent wish is to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind, withdraw from the 
contest, and society be involved in confusion. But, 
surely, the experience of past ages, and particularly of 
the last twenty-five years, will have taught men wisdom, 
and prepared the minds of all for a calm and dispassio- 
nate inquiry—how the evils which at present afflict so- 
ciety can best be remedied. 

I proceed, therefore, with the subject, and shall en- 
deavour to shew in what manner advantageous employ- 
ment can be found for all the poor and working classes, 
under an arrangement which will permit mechanical 
improvements to be carried.to any extent. 

Under the existing laws, the unemployed working 
classes are maintained by, and consume part of, the 
property and produce of ihe wealthy and industrious, 
while their powers of body and mind remain unproduc- 
tive. They frequently acquire the bad habits which ig- 
norance and idleness never fail to produce; they amal- 
gamate with the regular poor, and become a nuisance to 
society. 

Most of the poor have received bad and vicious habits 
from their parents ; and so long as the present treatment 
continues, those bad and vicious habits will be transmitted 
to their children, and, through them, to succeeding ge- 
nerations. 

Any plan, then, to ameliorate their condition must pre- 
vent bad and vicious habits from being taught to their 
children, and provide the means by which only good and 





useful ones may be given to them. 
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TION for the REiEF of the MANUFACTURING and LaBouriNG Poor: 


Commons on the Poor's Laws, in the Session of 1817.) 
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As the seeming novelty of the plan might possibly in- 
duce a hasty or premature decision respecting it, on the 
part of those who have not had much practical experi- 
ence among the peor, or who may be under the influ- 
ence of some favourite theory of political economy, to 
which it might appear to be opposed, I beg to submit it 
as the result of daily experience among the poor and 
working classes, on an extensive scale, for twenty-five 
years; and during which the most unceasing attention 
has been directed to discover the primary causes of their 
poverty and misery, and the best means of providing a 
remedy for both. 

A casual or superficial consideration of the plan now 
proposed cannot be expected to impart a sufficient know- 
ledze of the various beneficial results of such a combina- 
tion, or to form the ground of a reasonable opinion as to 
its practicability. 

| now beg leave to solicit the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the Drawings and Explanations which accom- 
pany this Report: (for which see the back of this page.) 

There are several modes by which this plan may be 
effected. 

It may be accomplished by individuals, by parishes, 
by counties, by districts, &c. comprising more counties 
than one, and by the nation at large, through its Govern- 
ment. Some may prefer one mode, some another; and 





it would be advantageous certainly to have the experi- 
ence of the greatest variety of particular modes, in order 
that the plan which such diversified practice should 
prove to be the best, might afterwards be generally 
adopted. It may therefore be put into execution by 
any parties, according to their own localities and views. 

The first thing necessary is, to raise a sum of money 
adequate to purchase the land (or it may be rented) to 
build a square, manufactories, farm-houses, and their 
appendages—to stock the farm, and provide every thing 
to put the whole in motion. 

Proper persons must be procured to superintend the 
various departments, until others should be trained in 
the establishment to supply their places. 

The labour of the persons admitted may then be 
applied to procure a comfortable support for themselves 
and their children, and to repay, as might be required, 
the capital expended on their establishment. 

When their labour shall be thus properly and tem- 
perately divected, under un intelligent system, easy of 
practice, it will soon be found to be more than sufficient 
to supply every reasonable want of man, How vain 
and useless to acknowledge the truth of the principle 
that men may be trained to produce more than they will 
consume, unless the means shall be devised by which 
the principle may be carried into practice! The period 
is arrived when it may be most advantageously put into 
practice. And the period is also arrived when the state 
of society imperiously requires the adoption of some 
measures to relieve the wealthy and industrious from 
the increasing burdens of the poor’s rate, and the poor 
from their increasing misery and degradation. 

[tis impossible to find langua ieien 
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try is now sufficiently alive to the necessity of abandon- 
ing the principle on which all our legislative measures 
on this subject have hitherto proceeded; tur nothing 
short of this can place the Empire in permanent safety. 
Until the preventive principle shall become the basis of 
legislative proceedings, it will be vain to look for an 
measures beyond partial temporary expedients, wt 
will leave society unimproved, or involve it in a much 
worse state. 

If such should be the conviction of G.vernment, the 
change proposed in the management of the poor and 
unemployed working classes will be much better di- 
rected nationally than privately. 

In fact, many of the benefits to be derived to society 
at large will not be realized until the plan become na- 
tional. 

Should the practical outline, which is now submitted, 
be approved, and engage the attention of Parliament, 
the next consideration would be, in what manner it 
may be carried into effect with the least loss of time, 
and without immediate or future injury to the resources 
of the country. 

The money necessary for founding establishments on 
the principle of the plan now proposed, may be ob- 
tained by consolidating the funds of some of the public 
charities; by equalizing the rate, and borrowing on 
their security.*' The poor, ineluding those belonging 
to public charities, should be made national. 

Hence will arise a superabundance of funds and- 
labour. The country should be surveyed, and the best 
situations for these agricultural and manufacturing 
establishments be ascertained. 

Such as can be the most easily procured, in various 
parts of the kingdom, should he fairly valued; and pur- 
chased by the nation, on perpetual lease, or otherwise, 
and be properly Jaid out by competent persons for the 
purposes required. The labour of the poor and unem- 
ployed moar ts most advantageously applied to the exe- 
cution of every part of the work, under the direction of 
proper persons appointed to superintend the various 
departments. 

Nothing new would be required; all that could be 
wanted is in daily practice all over the kingdom. ; 

The land and houses would not only possess their 
original worth, but, as the plan advanced, both would 
materially increase in value; and all the districts in the 
neighbourhood of these communities would partake of 
the general amelioration which they could not fail to in- 
troduce in a very extensive degree. 

When these arrangements shall be adopted and car- 
ried into execution—and sooner or later they must be 
—in order to permanently relieve the national dis- 
tresses, new and extraordinary consequences will follow. 

lhe real value of the land and labour will rise, while 
all the production of land and labour will fall; mecha- 
nism will be of more extensive worth and benefit to 
society ; every encouragement may be given to its ex- 
tension; and its extension will go on ad infiy 
sails . ; 
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and an amount of expenditure unknown at any former 
period, attained to a height of political power which 
confounded its foes and leah toe its friends: both 
were alike unable to assign the real cause. So steadily, 
yet rapidly, did our country advance to this envied state, 
that there appeared to be no limit to its acquirement of 
riches, and the kind of power which wealth creates. 
The war itself, when it had extended its ravages over 
Europe, to Asia and to America, seemed but a new sti- 
mulus to draw forth our exhaustless resources, and in its 
effects the war did so operate. The destruction of hu- 
man life in its prime, which it caused throughout the 
world, and the waste of all the materials necessary for 
war on so large a scale—perhaps unparalleled in ancient 
or modern times—created a demand for various produc- 
tions, which the overstrained industry of British manu- 
factures, aided by all the mechanism they could invent 
and bring into action, was hardly competent to supply. 

But peace at length followed, and found Great Britain 
in possession of a new power in constantaction, which, 
it may be safely stated, exceeded the labour of one hun- 
dred millions of the most industrious human beings, in 
the full strength of manhood.* 

Thus our country possessed, at the conclusion of the 
war, a productive power, which operated to the same 
effect as if her population had been actually increased 
fifteen or twenty fold; and this had been chicfly created 
within the preceding twenty-five years. The rapid pro- 
gress made by Great Britain, during the war, in wealth 
and political influence, can therefore no longer astonish: 
the cause was quite adequate to theeffect. 

Now, however, new circumstances havearisen. The 
war demand for the productions of labour having ceased, 
markets could nolonger be found for them ; and the re- 
venues of the world were inadequate to purchase that 
which a power so enormous in ils effects did produce: 
a diminished demand consequently followed. When, 
therefore, it became necessary to contract the sources of 
supply, it soon proved that mechanical power was much 
cheaper than human labour; the former, in consequence, 
was continued at work, while the latter was superseded ; 
and human labour may now be obtained at a price far 


less than is absolutely necessary for the subsistence of 


the {Individual in ordinary comfort +. 

A little reflection will shew, that the working classes 
have now no adequate means of contending with me- 
chanical power: one of three results must therefore 
ensue: 

1, The use of mechanism must be greatly diminished; or, 


@, Millions of human beings must be starved, to permit its existence to 
the present extent; or, 


3. Advantageous occupation must be found for poor and unemployed 
working classes, to whose labour inechanism must be rendered subservi- 
ent, instead of being applied, as at present, to supersede it. 


But, under the existing commercial system, mechani- 
cal power cannot in one country be discontinued, and in 
others remain in action, without ruin to that country in 
which it be discontinued. No one nation, therefore, will 
discontinue it; and although such an act were possible, 
it would be a sure sign of barbarism in those whoshould 
make the attempt. It would, however, be a far more 





@ To give an instance of this power, there is machinery at work in one 
establishment in this country, aided by a population not exceeding 2,500 
gouls, which produces as much as the existing pepulation of Scotland 
could manufacture, after the mode in common practice fifty years ago! 
And Great Britain contains several such establishments! ; 

+ Human tabour, hitherto the great source of wealth in nations, being 
thus dimished in value, at the rate of not less than from two to three 
millions sterling per week in Great Britain alone, that sum, or whatever 
more or less it may be, has consequently been withdrawn from the circu- 
lation of the country, and has necessarily been the means by which the 
farmer, tradesman, manufacturer, and merchant, have been so greatly 
impoverfshed. 
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ment can be found for all the poor and working classes, 
under an arrangement which will permit mechanical 
improvements to be carried.to any extent. 

Under the existing laws, the unemployed working 
classes are maintained by, and consume part of, the 
property and produce of ihe wealthy and industrious, 
while their powers of body and mind remain unproduc- 
tive. They frequently acquire the bad habits which ig- 
norance and idleness never fail to produce; they amal- 
gamate with the regular poor, and become a nuisance to 
society. 

Most of the poor have received bad and vicious habits 
from their parents ; and so long as the present treatment 
continues, those bad and vicious habits will be transmitted 
to their children, and, through them, to succeeding ge- 
nerations. 

Any plan, then, to ameliorate their condition must pre- 
vent bad and vicious habits from being taught to their 
children, and provide the means by which only good and 
useful ones may be given to them. 

The labour of some individuals is far more valuable 
than that of others; and this arises principally from the 
training and instruction they receive. 

Means should therefore be devised to give the most 
useful training and instruction to the children of the 
poor. 

The same quantity and quality of labour, under one 


direction, will produce a much more valuable result than 
under another. 


It is necessary then, that the labour of the pour should 
be exerted under the best. 

One mode of management as to their expenditure will 
create many more advantages and comforts than an- 
other. 

Such arrangements should, therefore, be made in this 
department as should produce the largest benefits at the 
smallest expense. 

Most of the vices and misery of the poor arise from 
their being placed under circumstances in which their 
apparent interest and their apparent duty are opposed to 
each other, and in consequence of their being surround- 
ed by unnecessary temptations which they had not been 
trained to evercome. 

It would, therefore, be a material improvement in the 
management of the poor, to place them under such cir- 
cumstances as would obviously unite their real in- 
terest and duty, and remove them from unnecessary 
temptation. 

Under this view of the subject, any plan for the ame- 
lioration of the poor should combine means to prevent 
their children from acquiring bad habits, and to give 
them good ones—to provide useful training and instruc- 
tion for them—to provide proper labour for the adults— 
to direct their labour and expenditure, so as to provide 
the greatest benefit to themselves and to society; and to 
place them under such circumstances as: shall remove 
them from unnecessary temptations, and closely unite 
their interest and duty. 

These advantages cannot be given either to indivi- 
duals. or families, separately, or to large congrezated 
numbers, 

They can be effectually introduced into practice only 
under arrangements that would unite in one establish- 
ment a population of from 500 to 1500 persons, averag- 
ing about 1000. 

I now submit to the Committee the following plan, 
founded on the foregoing principles, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will combine all the advantages that have been 
enumerated, and, in progress of time, lead to many 
others of equal importance. 
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various departments, until others should be trained in 
the establishment to supply their places. 

The labour of the persons admitted may then be 
applied to procure a comfortable support for themselves 
and their children, and to repay, as might be required, 
the capital expended on their establishment. 

When their labour shall be thus properly and tem- 
perately divected, under an intelligent system, easy of 
practice, it will soon be found to be more than sufficient 
to supply every reasonable want of man, How vain 
and useless to acknowledge the truth of the principle 
that men may be trained to produce more than they will 
consume, unless the means shall be devised by which 
the principle may be carried into practice! The period 
is arrived when it may be most advantageously put into 
practice. And the period is also arrived when the state 
of society imperiously requires the adoption of some 
measures to relieve the wealthy and industrious from 
the increasing burdens of the poor’s rate, and the poor 
trom their increasing misery and degradation. 

[tis impossible to find language sufficiently strong to 
express the inconsistency, as well as the injustice, of 
our present proceedings towards the poor and working 
classes. They are lett in gross ignorance ; they are 
permitted to be trained up in habits of vice, and in the 
commission of crimes; and, if purposely to keep them 
in ignorance and vice, and goad them on to commit 
criminal acts, they are perpetually surrounded with 
temptations which cannot fail to produce all those 
effects. 

The system, or rather want of system, which exists 
with regard to the management of the poor, has been 
emphatically condemned by a long and painful experi- 
ence. 

The immense sums annually raised for their relief 
are lavished in utter disregard of every principle of 
public justice or economy. They offer greater reward 
tor idleness and vice than for industry and virtue; and 
thus directly operate to increase the degradation and 
misery of the classes whom they are designed to serve. 
No sum, however enormous, administered after this 
manner, could be productive of any other-result: rather 
will pauperism and wretchedness increase along with 
the increase of an expenditure thus applied. 

The poor and unemployed working classes, however, 
cannot, must not, be abandoned to their fate, lest the 


consequences entail misfortune on us all. Instead of 


being left as they now are, to the dominion of igno- 
rance, and to the influence of circumstances which are 
fatal to their industry and morals—a situation in which 
it is easy to perceive the’inefficacy, or rather the inju- 
riousness, of granting them a provision in a mere pecu- 
niary shape—they should, on the contrary, be afforded 
the means of procuring a certain and comfortable sub- 
sistence by their labour, under a system which will not 
only direct that labour and its earning to the best ad- 
vantage, but, at the same time, place them under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable to the growth of morals 
and of happiness. In short, instead of allowing their 
habits to proceed under the worst influence possible, or 
rather, as it were, to be left to chance, thus producing 
unintentionally crimes that render necessary the seve- 
rities of our penal code, let a system for the prevention 
of pauperism and of crimes be adopted, and the opera- 
tion of our penal code will soon be restricted to very 
narrow limits. 

The outlines of such a plan, it is presumed, have been, 
however imperfectly, suggested and sketched in this 
Report. 


It may be hoped, that the Government of this coun- 


cution of every part of the work, under the direction 0 


proper persons appointed to superintend the various 
departments. 

Nothing new would be required; all that could be 
wanted is in daily practice all over the kingdom. 

The land and houses would not only possess their 
original worth, but, as the plan advanced, both would: 
materially increase in value; and all the districts in the 
neighbourhood of these communities would partake of 
the general amelioration which they could not fail to in- 
troduce in a very extensive degree. 

_ When these arrangements shall be adopted and car- 

ried into execution—and sooner or later they must be 
—in order to permanently relieve the national dis- 
tresses, new and extraordinary consequences will follow. 
he real value of the land and labour will rise, while 
all the production of land and labour will fall; mecha- 
nism will be of more extensive worth and benefit to 
society ; every encouragement may be given to its ex- 
tension; and its extension will go on ad infinitum, 
but only in aid of, and not in competition with, human 
labour 

A summary of the advantages to be derived from the 
execution of such a plan may be presented under the 
following heads :— 


1. Expensive as such a system, for the unemployed poor, may appear to 
@ superficial observer, it will be found, on mature iivestization by those 
who understand all the consequences of such a combination, to be by far 
the most economical that has yet been devised. 


2. Many of the unemployed poor are now in a state of gross ignorance, 
and have been traived in bad habits; evils which, under the present system, 
are likely to continue for endless generations. lhe arrangemeats proposed 
offer the most certain means, in a mannergratifying toali the parties inter- 
ested aud to every liberal mind, of overcoming both their ignorance and 
their bad habits, in one generation. 


3. The greatest evils in society arise from mankind being trained in 
principles of disunion. The proposed measures offer to unite men in the 
pursuit of common objects for their mutual benefit, by presenting an easy 
practicable plan,.for gradually withdrawing the causes of diff rence amoug 
individuals, and of making their interest and duty very generally the 
same. 


4. This system will also afford the most simple and effectual means of 
giving the best habits and sentiments to all the children of the unemployed 
poor, accordingly as society shall be able to determine what habits and 
sentiments, or what character, ought to be given to them. 


5. It will likewise offer the most powerful means of improving the habits 
and general conduct of the present unemployed adult poor, who have been 
grossly neglected by society from their infancy. 


6. Owing to the peculiar arrancement of the plan, it will give to the 
poor, in return for their labour, more valuable, substantial, and permanent 
comfort, than they have ever yet been able to obtain. 


7. In one generation, it will supersede the necessity for poor-rates, or 
any pecuniary gifts of charity, by preventing any one from being poor, or 
subject to such unnecessary degradation. 


8: It will offer the means of gradually increasing the population of such 
unpopulous districts of Europe and America as may be deemed necessary, 
and of enabling a much greater population to subsist in comfort ona given 
spot, if requisite, than existed betore; in short, of increasing the streneth 
and oe power of the country in which it shall be adopted, more than 
tenfold. 


9. It is so easy, thatit may be put into practice with less ability and ex. 
ertion than are necessary {o establish a new manufacture in a new situation. 
Many individuals of ordinary talents, have formed establishments, which 
possess combinations much more complex. In fact, there would not be any 
thing required which is not daily performed in common society, and which, 
under the proposed arrangeineut, might not be much more easily accom- 
plished. 


10. It will effectually relieve the manufacturing and labouring poor from 
their present deep distress, without violently or prematurely interfering 
with the existing institutions of society. 


11. It will permit mechanical mventions and improvements to be carried 
to any extent; for by the proposed arrangement, every improvement in 
mechanism would be rendered subservient to, and in aid of human labour. 


12. And, lastly, Every part of society would be essentially benefitted, by 
this change in the condition of the poor. Some plan, founded on suc 
principles as have been developed herein, appears absolutely necessary, to 
secure the well-being of society, as well as to prevent the afflicting specta- 
cle of thousands pining in want; and, amidst a superabundance of means 
to well-train, educate, employ, and support in comfort, a population of ag 
least four times the preseat numbers. 





* Or the funds may be raised by borrowing of individuals, who have 
now a surplus capital unemployed, by borrowing from the Sinking Fund ; 
or by any other financial arrangement that may be deemed preferable. 
The establishments rapidly increasing in value, by the labour of the indi- 
viduals on the land, will soon become a sufficient security for a large pro» 


portion of the money that may be expended in this purchase. 
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Mr. Owen’s Appress: delivered at the City of Le 





IN consequence of the following Advertisement; namely, 
“A Pustic Meerne will be held at the City of London 
“ Tavern, on Thursday, 14th of August next; when those 
“ interested in the subject will consider a Plan to relieve the 
** Country from its present Distress, to re-moralize the Lower 
“Orders, reduce the Poor’s-rate, and gradually abolish 
“ Pauperism, with all its degrading and injurious consequences ;”” 
a Meeting was accordingly held, at which Mr. Owen delivered 
the following Address :— 


IT is not to gratify a weak and useless vanity that Iam 
here to-day, 1 appear before you to perform a solemn 
and most important duty. Popularity and future fame 
I value not; neither of them appear to me of any esti- 
mation whatever. The only personal motive that influ- 
ences my conduct, is a desire which disease and death 
alone can overcome—to see you, and my fellow-creatures, 
everywhere, in the actual enjoyment of the happiness, 
which, in the utmost profusion, Nature has prepared for 
our acceptance. 

Had wisdom been given to the world, it would have 
perceived long ago, during all the ages which have pass- 
ed, that this ever-sought-for boon, this gift beyond the 
means and power of wealth to purchase, has ever been 
at the world’s disposal, even for the least regarded of all 
the human beings who have lived. But, in whatever 
profusion the means of happiness have been shed around 
us, ignorance has veiled them from our sight ; enveloped 
them securely within an atmosphere of the grossest 
errors, so dense and well guarded from every bold ad- 
venturer, that even the experience of time itself could 
not heretofore penetrate through all its shades. 

This dominion of thick darkness, however protected 
as it was by myriads of hydras of every appalling shape 
and aspect, has at length been passed. 

Experience laid her plans deep in former ages, perse- 
vered in her righteous course, without fatigue, misgiv- 
ing, or one moment’s relaxation; proceeded while her 
opponents slept, and silently crept on when they were 
inattentive to her movements: difficult, intricate, and 
dangerous as was each step in advance, she at length, 
to the astonishment and confusion of her foes, attained 
the outward barriers. All the powers of darkness were 
instantly in portentous movement, and preparing to in- 
flict vengeance on this audacious intruder. 

Experience, however, the parent of true wisdom and 
real knowledge, therefore wise and determined in all her 
measures, having till now hidden her might and majes- 
ty from their sight, suddenly displayed her all-efficient 
mirror of truth, burnished to such divine brilliancy, that 
when beheld by the whole host of darkness, they shrunk 
astounded from its piercing light, which instantly 
struck them to the heart; they fled, overwhelmed with 
despair; and are even now rapidly hastening, in every 
direction, to quit our abodes for ever, and leave us in the 
full enjoyment of perfect unity, real virtue, permanent 
peace, and substantial happiness. 

It is, my friends, under the banners of this successful 
leader, Experience, that I this day wish to enlist you. 

3e not alarmed at this proposal. I shal] even now pro- 
ceed one step farther, having been previously tutored by 
this unerring instructress; and I now say to you, that on 
this day, which will be stamped indelibly on the me- 
mory of future time, you shall be compelled to join the 
standard of Experience; and hereafter you will be un- 
able to swerve from your allegiance to it. The ruleand 
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worst that can be imagined, must demoralize the inhabitants of any 
country. 

3. That such population, when surrounded by gin-shops, low pot- 
houses, and every temptation to public gambling, must necessarily 
become either imbecile and useless, or vicious, criminal, and dangerous. 

4. That strong coercion, and severe, cruel, and unjust punishment, 
must necessarily follow. . 

5. That discontent, disaffection, and every kind of oppesition to the 
governing powers, must consequently ensue. 

6. That while these incentives to every thing vile, criminal, and wicked, 
shall be permitted and encouraged by the Government, it is downright 
mockery of common sense to talk about religion, and of improving the 
condition and morals of the poor and working classes. 

7. That to talk and act thus, is a weak and silly attempt to deceive the 
public—the public is not now deceived by it—and hereafter such incon- 
sistent and unmeaning jargon will not deceive any one. 

But, my friends, be not angry with these proceedings ; 
rather endeavour with me to remove the existence of 
those circumstances which could produce such perverted 
intellects. Pity the individuals who have been thus 
injured: aid them, and do them good. 

8. That, to expect any national improvement, while these and similar 
circumstances are permitted to remain, exhibits as much wisdom and 
foreknowledge, as to wait for the drying of the ocean, while all the rivers 
of the carth are continually pouring their streams into its waters. 

9. That to remove these evils, and to intrpduce good habits, valuable 
intellect, and permanent happiness, the large accumulated masses of 
poverty, vice, crime, miscry, and pernicious habits, must be gradually 
separated, divided into manageable portions, and distributed over the 
country. : 

10. That to succeed in ameliorating the condition of the lower orders, 
and of society generally, it is absolutely requisite that means should be 
devised to well train, instruct, and emrenanury employ, every child 
that shall be born among the working classes, and to give them all the 
necessaries and beneficial comforts of life. 

11. Tuat such arrangements should be formed as would enable the 
working classes to attain all these blessings by their own labour, tem- 
perately exerted under the government of mild and equitable laws, that 
would admit an inerease of freedom, in proportion to the improved 
— conduct and intellectual acquirements of the great body of the 

ple 


12, That the experience and means now exist, to form those arrange- 
ments, without creating one particle of injury-to a single individual ; 
but, on the contrary, each one, from the most-o pressed and degraded 
of the human race, to the highest ruler of States, shall be essentially and 
permanently benefitted by the change. 


And facts farther declare, that the learned, inexperi- 
enced men, of the present times, are wrong, when they 
imagine that pauperism will be created, increased, and 
perpetuated by the plans now to be submitted to the 
public, for the abolition of poverty, vice, andcrime. I 
feel myself, however, greatly indebted to these gentle- 
men, for bringing before the public every objection that 
acute and intelligent minds can suggest: my wish is, 
that the whole subject should be so investigated and 
scrutinized, that not one of its immediate effects, or 
most remote consequences, should be hidden from the 
world. Jt shall withstand the full blaze of the most intense 
and steady light, or I shall not be found its defender. 

I say it, however, with a confidence fearless of any 
opposition, having a distinct and accurate knowledge of 
all the parts of this extensively-combined subject before 
me, that it will bear the test of this trial: that after each 
proof to which it can be put, even by its most powerful 
opposes, it will be more and more purified from the 
misconceptions of ignorance ; and present itself, as 
future ages will find it, consistent and coinplete for all 
the purposes for which it was devised. 

I would here beg leave to ask these gentlemen, if to 
train a child carefully and well, from earliest infancy, be 
a likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate pau- 
perism? 

If to instruct a child in an accurate and correct know- 
ledge of facts, be a likely means to create, increase, and 
perpetuate pauperisin? 

If to give achild health, kind and benevolent disposi- 
tions, other good habits, and an active cheerful industry, 
be a likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate 


pauperism ? 
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My duty now compels me to say, that were they to 
proceed thus for a century, they would continue in the 
dark, and remain incompetent to pass one rational le- 
gislative act on this vital subject to the well-being of 
the Empire. With such knowledge before me, and as 
distinctly before my mental vision as you are now to my 
sight, could I remain a quiet, inactive observer? Ought 
I to have held my tongue, and been mute, in deference 
to unmeaning forms and customs? Nay, with the 
knowledge permitted me to acquire, should I not have 
been the most criminal of all human beings, if, regard- 


ing any personal considerations whatever, I bad not 
attempted to make the still small voice of truth heard 


among my fellow-men. It has gone forth, like the dove 
from the ark, never more to return. 

This truth will not rest in its progress, until it has 
visited and pervaded all parts of the earth ; and its in- 
fluence will dispel and destroy every pestilential vapour, 
and whatever is noxious and evil: and, my friends, it 
will thus render our country, and all countries, a fit 
abode for rational beings. But, my friends, before this 
period can arrive, (and I now speak to you as a plain 
practical man, long and intimately acquainted with the 
transactions of men,) you have much to unlearn— 
much to learn. This change in your proceedings, is not, 
cannot, be created by magic. It can be effected only 
gradually, by individual steps—by correct principles 
being carried into actual practice—by imperfect at- 
tempts at first, until Experience shall point out that 
which is better, and more beneficial. 

I have been long aware—I have so stated it some 
years ago—that when you should have the new order of 
things distinctly placed before your minds, so as to 
enable you to compare it with those which have passed, 
and which exist, you would become too impatient for 
the change ; that you would be inclined to destroy your 
old habitation, before the new one could be erected, and 
made ready for your reception. To feel thus is natural ; 
but so to act, would be most unwise. From this day 
forward, I shall have no occasion to urge you to adopt 
in practice the plans proposed. Your wishes and incli- 
nations to be in the actual possession of the happiness 
which they cannot fail to give you and your lien, 
to endless generations, will greatly exceed the present 
power of human beings to prepare the means to put the 
plans into execution. These considerations, however, 
should not prevent us from making all the practical pre- 
paration possible to relieve us from the -existing evils 
and distress, and replace them with the least Toss of 
time, by those new circumstances, which, without a 
shadow of doubt, must produce a happiness that the 
world has not yet experienced; and of which, none of 
you can now form a clear and distinct estimate. 

There are various modes by which the measures now 
proposed can be carried into practice: and should this 
Meeting approve of the outlines of the plans which I 
have submitted so generally to public notice, it has next 
to consider, which, if any, of the following modes de- 
serve most commendation; or whether any othor that 
may be proposed, from some other quarter, should be 
recommended. if equally good: the adoption of the 
latter would please me infinitely more than to see any 
of my own preferred. You know not, my friends, how 
I shall rejoice, wen we ‘shall sink the individual, and 
unite him cordially with his fellows. 

The_practical modes that. have 
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unite under the Gilbert Act, and carry the plan into 
practice, most advantageously for themselves and for 
the poor. 

Or, one or more wealthy individuals, who may be de- 
sirous of ameliorating the condition of the ignorant, the 
ill-taught, the vicious, and the miserable of their own 
dependants, or others, may form such establishments 
as are proposed, effect thereby the greatest possible 
good to their fei!ow-creaturcs—most certainly increase 
their revenue, and add a new zest and pleasure to every 
hour of their lives. But before either or any of these 
plans can be put into execution, | have still other duties 
to perform. I must direct a complete model to be 
made of the whole arrangements proposed ; and draw up 
rules and regulations, by which the population within 
these villages can be alone governed, to enab.e them to 
attain all these promised benefits, and never to recede, 
or be stationary in their progress of improvement. 

These I will yet do; and at all times, while my 
health, strength, and other circumstances will admit, J 
will render all the personal aid in my power, to put any 
establishments, on the plan now advocated, into execu- 
tion: or, if | can be of any real service in aiding any 
superior plan, devised by, and proceeding from an 
party whatever, I shall have equal, nay, and I spea 
from my genuine feelings, I shall have more real 
pleasure in giving such aid, than I could derive from 
giving support to any plans of my own. 

But now, permit me to say, that, opposed by the igno- 
rance and folly of the world, I have devoted neagly 
thirty years to deep research and active experiment, in 
order that the plans before us might be ell matured. 
In thus acting, and in bringing the princi; es on which 
they are founded prominently before the public, I have 
expended sums that would have stayed an ordinary or 
short-sighted prudence in its course. IJ have not, up to 
this hour, [ do not, regret one moment of this time or 
one shilling of the money which has been so spent and 
expended. 1 ask for no return—none are due to me: I 
have simply performed my duty. The great leading 
object of my ie, from my youth upwards, is this day 
accomplished ; tiie principles and plan are even now so 
fixed and permanent, that hereafter the combined 
power of the world will be found utterly incompeient to 
extract it from the public mind. It will from this hour 
go on, with an increasing celerity. “Silence will not 
retard its course, and opposition will give increased 
celerity to its movements.” It may now be said, my 
great task is done; I resign it with unsp akable plea- 
sure into the hands and unto the guidance of others. 
W hen death approaches, he will not, he cannot now be 
to me an unwelcome visitor. 1 shall receive him, come 
when he may, and as he will, with a satisfaction, of 
which none of you, perhaps, can now form any just con- 
ception. 

1 should rejoice, however, to see these delightful 
associations of unity and mutual co-operation flourish- 
ing in this country, and in others; and shouid my life 
te louger spared, the utmost bounds of my ambition 
is to become an undistinguished member of one of 
these happy villages; and in which my personal ex- 
pences would not exceed gi. a year. 

l.ought to apologize for haying spoken so much of 
myself; but it appeared to me sumewhat necessary, that 
no part of the subject might be misunderstoo 
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direction, to quit our abodes for ever, and leave us in the 
full enjoyment of perfect unity, real virtue, permanent 
‘peace, and substantial happiness. 

It is, my friends, under the banners of this successful 
leader, Experience, that I this day wish to enlist you. 

3e not alarmed at this proposal. I shal] even now pro- 
ceed one step farther, having been previously tutored by 
this unerring instructress; and I now say to you, that on 
this day, which will be stamped indelibly on the me- 
mory of future time, you shall be compelled to join the 
standard of Experience; and hereafter you will be un- 
able to swerve from your allegiance to it. The ruleand 
sway of this leader will prove to you so just and equita- 
Lle, that no oppression shall be known; no cries of hun- 
ger and distress shall be heard in her streets; the pri- 
sons raised by ignorance and superstition shall have 
their doors always open; and their instruments of pu- 
nishment shall be reserved as her legitimate trophies of 
victory. Under the unerring laws ot Experience, you 
shall make such physical and intellectua! advances, you 
shall all be so well trained, instructed and employed, 
usefully, pleasantly and advantageously, for yourselves 
and others, that no motive will be left within you to de- 
serther righteous cause; nay, each of you wiil, ere long, 
rather suffer any death whatever, than be forced for a 
moment from her all-attractive and ever-delightful ser- 
vice. And, by thus acting, the world will speedily be 
relieved from the overwhelming mental slavery in which 
it has heretofore been held fast bound. 

We will now quit the language of metaphor, and at- 
tend closely and accurately to what Facts may say; and 
they willspeak a language so interesting to each, and so 
important to all, tuat they will merit your most-fixed 
and earnest attention.—Listen to what they say of our 
distress and misery, and of the practicable means by 
which only that distress and misery may be removed. 
They say—and whenever doubts exist, they are always 
ready to advance proot— 

That the Empire of Great Britain and Ireland is now 
in greater misery, distress, and wretchedness, than, in 
reality, it has been known to be forcenturies past; 

That whatever specious appearance of improvement 
fay at this momentexist, the rea distress and demora- 
lization of the country is going on, and will rapidly pro- 
ceed, until the causes which create both shall be re- 
moved, and until they shall be replaced by other causes 
of a quite opposite nature; 

That the United Empire of Great Britain and Ireland 
never, in any former period, possessed such an excess of 
superabundant means to relieve the whole of the popu- 
lation from this misery, degradation, and danger; 

That, from the Governing Powers of the country, no 
rational means have even yet been proposed, to give a 
permanent and substantial relief to the thousands who 
are now pining in want, and whose dwellings are the 
unnecessary abode of every species of afflicting wretch- 
edness: That without other aid, they do not possess 
sufficient power and practical knowledge of the subject, 
to enable them to make a proper use of the means with 
which the country superabounds, to relieve its inhabi- 
tants from their ignorance and vice, whence all the ex- 
isting evils have arisen: That this aid, of power and 
practical knowledge, can alone be given by the public 
voice, expressed distinctly and clearly, by the reflecting, 
most intelligent, and best-cultivated part of the commu- 
nits in their several local districts. 

And Facts also prove, that the public voice should de- 
clare to the following effect :— 

1. That a country can never be beneficially wealthy, while it supports 


a large portion of its working classes in idle poverty, or in useless occu- 
pation. 


2. That pastiel information and poverty, without any training, but the 





the purposes for which it was devised. 

I would here beg leave to ask these gentlemen, if to 
train a child carefully and well, from earliest infancy, be 
a likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate pau- 
perism? 

If to instruct a child in an accurate and correct know- 
ledge of facts, be a likely means to create, increase, and 
perpetuate pauperisin? 

If to give achild health, kind and benevolent disposi- 

tions, other good habits, and an active cheerful industry, 
be a likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate 
pauperism ? : 
_ If among the working classes, to instruct each male 
in the practice and knowledge of gardening, of agricul- 
ture, and in at least some onc other trade, manufacture, 
or occupation;—if tv instruct each female in the best 
method of treating infants and training children, in all 
the usual domestic arrangements, to make themselves 
and others comfortable, in the practice and knowledze 
of gardening, and in some one useful, light, and healthy 
manufacture;—{ ask, if all or any of these parts of the 
plan be a likely means to create, increase, and perpe- 
tuate pauperism? 

If to remove the causes of ignorance, anger, revenge, 
and every evil passion, be a iikely means to create, in- 
crease, and perpetuate pauperism ? 

If to train the whole population of a country, to be 
temperate, industrious, and moral, be a likely means to 
create, increase, and perpetuate pauperism ? 

If to unite in cordial union and mutual co-operation, 
without one feeling of distrust on the part of any, be a 
likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate pau- 
perism? 

If toinerease the wealth of the world four-fold— 
perhaps ten-fold, not improbals'y 100 told—be a likely 
means to create, increase, and perpetuate pauperism? 

But I m'ght proceed to ask these gentlemen many 
other questions, and to which, perhaps, they would not 
make so ready a reply as to those now put: one, how- 
ever, shall suffice. 

How do they propose to relieve the people from the 
ignorance, distress, and immorality, with which the 
country abounds ; and which, if not speedily cheaked, 
must soon overwhelm all ranks in one genera! scene of 
confusion, disorder, and ruin? 

I know they have no reply to make, founded on any 
sound practical knowledge of the subject. I should 
have been delighted beyond any thing which I can now 
find language to express, to discover that the Govern- 
ment, the Legislature, or any Parties in the country, 
had possessed the reyuisite Knowledge and practical 
experience, to remove the physical and mental evils 
under which we and other nations are now suffering. 
I, patiently and cally, for years, sought for this know- 
ledge, among the most intelligent, enlightened, and 
experienced, of all classes, sects, and parties, in the 
State. I neglected no source whatever, from whence it 


appeared to me possible to derive the information re-} 


quired.—While thousands of iny fellow-creatures were 
most unnecessarily pining in want, and their offspring 
hourly wasting away before their eyes, I anxiously 
attended to the proceedings of both Committees of Par- 
liament, to learn if help was near. Soon, however, to 
my mortification, I discovered that the knowledge and 
experience necessary to enable them to comprehend 
this subject, in its various parts, and entire connexion, 
did not In any degree existamongthem. They speedily 
involved themselves in an heterogeneous mass of par- 
ticulars, adtnirably calculated to confound their in- 





telleets, and to disappoint every hope of the country. 
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proposed can be carried into 
Meeting approve of the outlines of the plans which I 
have submitted so generally to public notice, it has next 
to consider, which, if any, of the following modes de- 
serve most commendation; or whether any other that 
may be proposed, from some other quarter, should be 
recommended. if equally good: the adoption of the 
latter would please me infinitely more than to see any 
of my own preferred. You know not, my friends, how 
I shall rejoice, waen we ‘shall sink the individual, and 
unite him cordially with his fellows. 

The practical modes that have hitherto suggested 
themselves to me, or have been mentioned to me by 
others, are the following :— 

The first plan I shai] mention, and it is an admirable 
one, has been sent to me by a Mr. James Johnson, of 
Chelsea. Ihave not the pleasure of knowing this gen- 
tleman ; but whoever he is, and whatever he may be, 
the letter he has sent to me, and which, with your 
permission, I will now read, evinces a clear understand- 
ing, asound judgment, and much practicable knowledge. 
It is as follows:— 


“MR. OWEN. 

‘* Sir—I_ have taken the liberty of addressing you, in consequence of 
reading your very able and judicious Plan for the Melioration and Em- 
ployment of the Poor, which has appeared in the Public Papers, and 
which dees appear to be the best calculated for the general happiness and 
prosperity of the nation which can be possibly ad»pted. No doubt, like 
all great undertakings, many improvements may suggest themselves from 
time to time, in the course of its progress, but none but what may be 
easily introduced without the slightest impediment to the original design, 
It wants nothing but the support and protection of Governme.it, to ena- 
ble it to be the most efficient national establishment in the kingdom; and 
would be the means of drawing forth the prayers and ra itude of the 
peor, and would also meet the general approbation of every good indivi- 
dual in the country. It would soon change the feelings of many thou- 
sands of the present unhappy and disconted class of the community, into 
gratitude and respect towards their superiors, and obedience to the laws 
of the country. Itis distress that first produces indifference, and that, 
imperceptibly, fron time to time, todepravity and desperation ; and then 
general misery gets established throughout the country 

“* Open once a prospect to future comfort, there will not be found any 
want of patience to wait for the enjoyment of it.—My motive for 
addressing this is, merely to suggest a simple plan for raising the means 
for the accomplishment. I will suppose, by way of foundation, 100,0v0l. 
will be sufficient, either for one establishment, or te be divided into 
smaller ones, 1s may be deemed expedient: the common interest upon 
this will he 50001 Frere will be but little difficulty, I should imagine, to 
find one hundred Gentlemen, who would most willing'y give every encou- 
ragement to promote any undertaking that will add comfort to the Poor. 
We have proof, and proof sufficient in every benevolent establishment 
throughout the kingdom, to evince there never has been any want of 
liberal feeling, when it has been required. 

**1f one hundred persons of sufficient property will undertake the 
promotion of the pian, it can easily be accomplished in this way:—lIf 
Government will advance, in the first instance, the 100,000L. and each of 
the one hundred persons to consider himself asa kind of Trustee to the 
Establishment, subject to the payment of an annual sum of 501. te 
Government—this will discharge the interest. The Trustees, in proportion 
as they can, to employ on the ¢ stablishment the present unemployed | oor, 
which will give considerable relief to the Poor Kates. The Trustees then 
shall have a power to receive a reduced rate from the parishes accordingly, 
as the unemployed Poor get off the parish books. Lhis will lesseu the claim 
upon the private property of the ‘Trustees upon the interest, which they 
have to pay to Government. t understand correctly, the Establishment, 
ultimately, is to produce profit. If so, the preseut Trustees, or their Assigns, 
shall have a power to discharge the orivinal advance of tre 100,000/. by 
Government ; but not to have power to make new alterations that are once 
established, but as the wisdom of Government see proper; otherwise, for 
the sake of profit, it might become a kind of speculative concern, and occa 
sion its own destruction. It does appear strongly to my view, that Go- 
vernment viviny protection to it, will give it strength and security, not to 
be obtained by any othermeans. The Trustees, and not Goverament, shall 
possess the power of executing the arrangements, but not the power to 
alter the Plan once laid down, without the consent of Government. I hope 
this rough outline will not be considered impertinent ; and T most sincerely 
wish every success may attend your truly benevoient effort. 

“ Tam, Sir, with the highest respect, 
** Your very obedient servant, 
“ JAMES JOHNSON.” 


This plan appears to me very unexceptionable. But 
other modes may be asked for, and others offer them- 
selves. Individuals possessing 1007. each, and the 
means of support for one year, may unite on this plan, 
and carry it most successfully into execution. Exten- 
sive parishes, in which the poor are numerous, and the 
annual expenditure large, may put the plan into almost 
immediate execution; or, several parishes, according to 
their number of poor and annual expenditure, muy 





“ Chelsea, Aug. 4th, 1817. 


practice: and should this 








ception. 

1 should rejoice, however, to see these delightful 
associations of unity and mutual co-operation flourish- 
ing in this country, and in others; and shouid my life 
He tubect spatca, the utmost bounds of my amviuuilt 
is to become a» undistinguished member of one ot 
these happy villages; and tn which my personal ex- 
pences would not excee} gy, a year. 

l.ought to apologize for buying spoken so much of 
myselt; but it appeared to me sumewhat necessary, that 
no part of the subject might be misunderstood. 

It now becomes an important question, lu consider 
what resolutions ought to be proposed to this meeting : 
many offer themselves, and probably a material advance 
might now be made towards carrying the plan proposed 
into immediate execution, and in several places. But I 
am most anxious, that not one premature step should be 
taken in this business. 

By the observations of several public writers, and 
public men, 1 perceive the subject is not understond. They 
have hitherto caught a few only of the paris, as I con- 
template them ; and have mixed them, in an incongruous 
manner, with various notions of their own, wich have 
no connexion whatever with the pian { recuinmend. 
Many sensible and intelligent individuals, whose minds 
had not been previously directed to such subjects, are so 
confounded and astonished at this new and exiraor- 
dinary combination of hunan powers, that they very 
naturally conclude the proposer must be either mad, a 
visionary, or an enthusiast; not in the least suspectin 
the truth, that | have ever been a plodding, practical, 
persevering, matter-of-fact man, who has been engaged, 
for thirty-five years, in all the common, aid i eatensive 
transactions of business. Under all these considera- 
tions, and as | do not wish to take any patty by surprise, 
it appeared to me to be due to the subyect, due to the 
country, and due to individuals, who are desirous of 
promoting the plan, if it should be found to possess the 
advantages | have stated, tuat it should undergo ihe 
most severe scruliny, in its details separately ; and, as a 
whole combined, proper for a great national and uni- 
versal system, to relieve mankind from the iguorance, 
vice, poverty, crime, and misery, with which the whole 
earth is now degraded and oppressed, to the deep hurt 
and injury of all ranks and descriptions of men; none 
of whom can be happy, under the fundamentally erro- 
neous notions on which society has been hitherto con- 
stituted. 

And that this high and important duty—a task worthy 
the present age and period—shall be cominitted to the 
calm and mature investigation and deliberation of a suf- 
ficient number of the most respectable characters in this 
kingdom, for rank, inteilect, practical experience, and 
active benevolence; and without distmction of parties 
sect, or class; that they should form a National Com- 
mittee, in order that strict Justice may be due to the 
plan proposed, to the counmry, and tu the wui:d. By 
this procedure, every part of this interesting aud unpor- 
tant subject would be well and efiectually sitted to its 
lowest foundation, and through all its extensive and 
multiplied ramifications, and thus prove, by a full and 
fair examination, all its defects and advaniazes; and 
whether it will be preved, as I have siated, tu possess 
that high claim to public notice, and universal aduption. 

It is for the Meeting to decide, what eucotlragement 
shall be now given to an immediate experiment of the 
Plan, in one, or more instances. 
in conformity with these views, i beg leave first to 
read the following Resolutions, as they stand in connee- 
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_ (Continued from rr page) — . 
tion; and afterwards te propose them separately for 
your opinion and decision. ay 

1. That many of the poor and working classes, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, cannot now procure employment to enable them to carn & proper 
Subsistence. 

2, That in Great Britain and Ircland, the poor, the unemployed, and 
the inetliciently employed, are now supported at a ruinous expense to 
many parishes, and by extensive and injurious private charities. 

3. That under these circumstances, the poor and working classes 
generally experience privations and distress to a greater extent, probably, 
than they have suffered at any former period in the history of thi, 
country. 

4. That this arises‘from manual labour, being of less value now, com- 
pared with the price of provisions, and the habits of the people generally, 
than it has been at any former known period : 

5. That it is not probable manual labour can regain its proper and ne- 
cessary value, under circumstances beneficial to the country, unless other 
arrangements shall be formed by society, purposely devised to give pro- 
ductive employment to all who are competent and willing to labour. 

6. That itis the highest practical point in political economy, as it most 
essentially involves the well being and happiness of all ranks, to attain 
the means by which the labour of any country can be the most advanta- 
geously employed. - ; 

7. To reduce the Poors’ Rate, and to gradually abolish Pauperism, with 
all its degrading and injurious consequences. : 

8. That a» a solemn and grave judgment ought not to be given hastily, 
on a subject in which the vital interests of this Empire and other coun- 
tries are involved,—the plan now proposed shall be submitted to the 
scrutiny and investigation of a Committee, composed of many of the 
leading, most intelligent, and best disposed, from among all ranks, who, 
by their previous acquirements, may be competent to give a useful opinion 
upon the subject For somctiing must be done. 

9. That the Committee »f General Investigation be composed of the 
ollowing ‘oblemen and Gentlemen, or such of them as may be inclined 
to —- this high and important duty, for themselves, their country, 
and for posterity. The Committee to have power to add from time to time 
to their number, and to bea quorum. 

10. Ti:at this Commi'tee shall report the result of their investigations 
and labours, to a General Meering to be called for that purpose, early in 
May next year, or sooner, if they shall so determine. 

li. That the Proposer of the Plan shall give, from time to time, to the 
Committee, all the information in his power, that they may ask or 
require. : 

It was not my intention to have proceeded further at 
present; but a most benevolent and _public-spirited 
Gentleman, whose naine I am not at liberty yet to men- 
tion, called upon me late last night, and, in the most 
liberal manner, made me an unlimited offer of about 
1500 acres of land, proper in all respects to try one 
experiment upon, and of at least 50,000/. in value, 
which I might use for such purpose, at any time after 
October next. I cannot, therefore, refrain from pro- 
posing the following additional Resolutions :— 

12. That it is now most desirable, one or more experiment should be 
tried, with the least possible loss of time. 

13, That for this purpose a subscription be now opened, that whenever 
100,000/ in money or land shall be subscribed, one experiment shall be 
commenced forthwith, and a second when 200,000/, shall be subscribed ; 
and so on, as each following 100,000/. shall be subscribed. 

14, That the following Gentlemen, or such of them as may be inclined 
to act, shall be a Select Acting Committee, to direct and superintend such 
experiments, assisted by the proposer of the plan. 

15. That the most warm and cordial thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Gentleman who has so nobly stept forward to offer his Land to the 
Country, for the use of an expe’ iment, at the moment it was wanted. 

—_ 
49, Charlotte-Street, Portland-Place, Aug. 16. 
MR. EDITOR, 

As the adjourned Public Meeting to consider 
« A Plan to relieve the country from its present dis- 
tress,” &c. is to be held on Thursday next, at the 
City of London Tavern, it is important that the public 
should be put in possession of the following, with the 
least possible delay. Your early insertion of it, there- 
fore, will confer another favour on, Sir, yours obliged, 
R. OWEN. 

The First Public Meeting, to consider 4 Plan of ameiio- 
ration, and reformation without revolution, has passed, un- | 











der circumstances peculiarly interesting. An unaided 
individual, directly opposed to all the existing errors 
and préjudices of every sect, party, and class in the 
State—I called that meeting. I was anxious to discover 
the real tendency of the public mind, when left unfet- 
tered by the influence of name or authority. I there- 
fore purposely went, unattended by any one, except 
Mr. Rowcroft and Mr. Carter, The former had more 
experience in public meetings within the City of Lon- 
don, than perhaps any other individual: the latter was 
Secretary to the Committee of the Association for the 
Relief of the Manufacturing and Labouring Poor (in 
which Committee my public proceedings on this subject 
originated); and therefore, as he already possessed 
greater knowledge in these matters than any other gen- 
tleman, his services were truly desirable, in aid of the 
measures about to commence. With these two gentle- 
men I entered the room, having previously determined 
to leave the choice of the Chairman really to the Meet- 
ing, for to me it was truly indifferent who was named. 
Mr. Rowcroft requested the company present (which 
then appeared to be as numerous as the rom could 
contain) to appoint their own chairman. His name 
was immediately called out. by many voices, and no 
other was put into competition with it. He declined, 
and gave the best reasons for so doing“ that the 
state of his health made it imprudent for him to fill the 
situation.” It, therefore, had not been in his contem- 
plation, for a moment, to accept that office; although, if 
an honest devotion to the cause of the poor, long expe- 
rience, and very strong rational powers of mind, though 
greatly tried by severe exertions, rendered any indivi- 
dual (partially acquainted with the subject to come be- 
fore the meeting) proper to fill that place, Mr. R. was 
certainly entitled to it. After anineffectual resistance 
he acquiesced in the wishes of the meeting; and, with 
out knowing one sentence that I was going to utter, or 
one resolution that I was going to propose, at length 
took the chair, read the advertisement, and stated what 
[ had prepared for the meeting. I may here mention, 
that in — of the incessant and numerous ap- 
plications by letter, and personally, made to me, for 
some days previous. to the meeting, I could not finish 
my preparations for it in time, even to read over a fair 
copy of them, as it was not ready when I left home at 
eleven o'clock in the morning. Under these circum- 
stances the business of the day commenced. I knew 
then, however, as I did before, and as I know now 
that the subject would carry me through ; and will con- 
tinue to do so, whatever obstacles, trivial or important, 
may intervene. 

Those who opposed the principles and plan that I ad- 
vocated, were some of the younger disciples of the much- 
dreaded notions respecting the evils of a too rapid po- 
pulation; the advocates of reform, not founded on pre- 
vious training, instruction, and productive employment 
of the people; and some of the opposers of all the mea- 
sures of Government. 

A knowledge of the extent of land in this empire and 





the world, advantageous for cultivation, but now waste 
and useless, with the known practice ofevery farmer in 
the kingdom, whose servants raise ten times the food 
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they could eat, would suggest sufficient to enable every | 


thinking mind to discover, that no position can be more 
fallacious than the one which states that “ population 
has a tendency to increase geometrically, while food 
can be increased only arithmetically.” 

A reform of any of our great national institutions, 
without preparing and putting into practice means to 
well train, instruct, and advantageously employ, the 

reat mass of the people, would inevitably create imme- 
diate revolution, and give new and extensive stimulus to 
every bad passion: violence would follow ; every party, 
whether more or less virtuous, vicious, ignorant, or 
intelligent, would equally suffer in their turn ; and ina 
short period, this empire, and all Europe and the Ame- 
ricas, would be plunged in jone general scene of anarchy 
and dreadful confusion, of which the late French Revolu- 
tion will give but a faint anticipation. 

Such must be the consequences of any premature na- 
tional reform : unless the people are first made teinperate 
and intelligent, and unless productive employment 
and useful occupation be provided, sudden and ill-pre- 
pared reform is greatly to be dreaded, and cannot be 
too much guarded against. All, every one, the poor 
and the rich, reformers and opposers, would be severe 
sufferers by thechange. All such ill-digested and short- 
sighted proceedings, in any party whatever, ought to be 
firmly opposed by every retlecting individual. 

The remaining opposition was on the part of those 
who have long been in the habit of systematically op- 
posing the measures of the existing Administration ; sup- 
posing, as I have no doubt they do sincerely, that they 
could direct State matters, under the existing circum- 
stances, better than they are now managed: but hither- 
to, nothing really beneficial, that is practical, has been 
advanced by them. I have for years, very coolly and 
dispassionately, observed both these parties, and put their 
professions and practices to the test. There are some 
exceptions on both sides to the following conclusions; 
but, as parties, and acting as a body, I cannot, after so 
many years’ intimate experience of the conduct of both, 
be now mistaken. These conclusions are; That the pre- 
sent Ministers are thoroughly satisfied that the prin- 
ciples on which, from previously existing circumstances, 
they have been hitherto compelled to act, are erroneous, 
and that the system they support is full of error, and 
sroductive of many serious and grievous evils: that they 
leastity and sincerely wish to remove the latter, if they 
knew how; butthey do not, as a Ministry, possess suffi- 
cient practical knowledge to enable them to carry their 
wishes and inclinations into execution They are in 
search of it; and ultimately they will find it, among indi- 
viduals who combine science and practice, and who are 
sufficiently intelligent and independent not to be influ- 
enced by any party or interested motives;—and thus 
may the country and its inhabitants be safely and rapid- 
ly improved. 

The Opposition have involved the:selves in a maze 
of false intelligence ; somewhat gratifying to discourse 
about, because it possesses the appearance of much 
learning; but when examined accurately, it possesses 
no substance, it cannot be rendered of any practical use 
whatever; and were they to be placed in power to-mor- 








tow, they would be found, with the exception of Lord 
Grenville and a few others, to be mere theorists, and 
quite inadequate to the task of removing the distress of 
the country. 

There is, however, a far greater portion of genuine 
good intention and disposition among all parties, even 
among the premature Reformists, than is in any degree 
conjectured by their opponents. [ know many of them 
well; and as men and friends, I respect and love many 
among all the parties. I only wish I could now dispel 
the atmosphere of separation and distortion that has 
been formed aroundthe mind of each, that they might 
be permitted to see each other without prejudice; and 
I trust the time is not far distant when this will be ac- 
complished. 

The particular objections brought forward at the 
meeting, by the several speakers who advocated them, 
were so little to the purpose, so futile, and contrary to 
daily experience, and evinced so much real ignorance of 
the subject before them, that the Chairman restrained 
me, on account of the exhausted state of the meeting, 
from making more than a general reply ; and to which I 
the more readily acceded, inasmuch, as a complete 
answer to their objections, and many others, was con- 
tained in the printed papers distributed at the meeting, 
and which I recommend to the calm and deliberate 
consideration of every individual, who has sincerely at 
heart the safety of his country, the improvement of the 
conditicn of the poor and working classes, and the well- 
being of all, without any exception whatever. 

At the next meeting, now that the more preliminary 
but necessary part of the subject has appeared, I will 
give the minute details of the plan; with which I learn 
many present were wholly unacquainted, as they had not 
seen the Report and papers previously published. [ mean 
also to ask for a general, that is,a numerous and highly- 
intelligent Committee of severe scrutiny and investiga- 
tion, to report on the plan, both asa limited, and as a 
general National measure. My impression, nay, my 
cool dispassionate conviction is, that it will be found 
highly beneficial for both, and perfectly safe and advan- 
tageous for all countries, and for each individual. 

At the last meeting, I was satisfied to discover, that 
while the business proceeded regularly, the impression 
was most unequivocally and decidedly in favour of the 
measures I had recommended ; and to the last, the ma- 
jority was against the amendments that were opposed to 
my Resolutions. Fora considerable time I noticed, with 
interest, the proceedings of those who wished to defeat 
the objects of the meeting. The parties were all new 
tome. I wished to discover the depth of their minds, 
and the peculiar atmosphere by which each was envelop- 
ed: this was very soon done. Afterwards, when the 
adverse parties (if adverse they ought to be called, who 
have done the cause great and important service) pro- 
ceeded to excite tumult, I looked upon the scene before 
me with precisely the same feelings, that I should have 
noticed so many individuals ina very ill-managed lunatic 
asylum. Yet, they must not be left thus, they really 
merit our sympathy ; and we must, at least, endeavour 
to do them service, even in opposition to their present 
prejudices and consequent feelings. 
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"THAT our country is at present labouring under very considerable 
and general distress, no man can doubt. To whatever remote 
causes this to be lamented effect ought to be attributed, it is imme- 
diately produced by the sudden change from a long-continued War 
to Peace, and the various consequences arising out of that change. 

Distresses, whether more felt or not, are always most noticed in 
and by the poorer classes. At a time when such is unhappily our 
situation, and when mischievous and ill-designing persons are endea- 
vouring to avail themselves of it, in order to stir up those poorer 
classes against the established Constitution and system of their 
Country, which so eminently protects them, I take up my pen, in 
the hopes of guarding my fellow subjects against one fallacious and 
mischievous cry by which it is at this time attempted to misguide 
them. It is not my intention in this short treatise to defend or 
condemn the present or any other Administration, or to argue that 
all the French Revolutionary Governments terminating in the des- 
potism of Napoleon Bonaparte, did or did not aim at the ruin of the 
British Empire and the misery of the People of Great Britain and 
Ireland. ‘These topics I leave to the impartial consideration of all 
concerned and interested. 

The object of my attack (if the defence of what is established 
against something unknown and untried can be called so), is a pro- 
posed measure commonly distinguished by the appellation of Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

As far as I understand the language of the advocates for this 
measure (many of whom I sincerely believe tomean well, but some 
to be the most pernicious of Demagogues), they approve our Mo- 
narchy and admit our Constitution of Government to be good. [ 
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am not sure if they have not declared it to be the best now in exist- 
ence. Whether I am right in these suppositions, or either of them, 
I shall doubtless be told ; but whether I am or not, I hesitate not 
to assert, that in my own opinion, the present Constitution of Go- 
vernment prevalent in Great Britain is practically the best that does, 
or ever has existed. ‘To demonstrate this, I readily allow is diffi- 
cult, from the nature of the proposition; but presumptively to prove 
it, is easy. ‘Thus: More actual liberty is enjoyed under our hap- 
pily mixed, and limited Monarchy, than under any other Govern- 
ment in Europe. ‘That is, there is more attention to the poorer 
classes, and less power of oppression in the Government over the 
people, or in the higher classes over the lower ; more general pro- 
tection of individual rights ; less invidious distinction between the 
privileged and other orders ; more easy attainment of superior riches 
and rank; sufficient dignity and respectability without too much 
power in the Church: In skort, nearly every thing which can rea- 
sonably be wished for, subject doubtless, and daily, to deterioration 
from lapse of time, adventitious events, and the tendency in all 
worldly things unamended to disimprove. 

These last observations may be considered by Parliamentary 
Reformers as an admission against my own, and in favour of their 
argument; I do not think that they are so, and make them delibe- 
rately and sincerely. 

The Friends of Parliamentary Reform will mistake me indeed, if 
because I am a conscientious opposer of their favourite measure, 
they should suppose me an enemy to Reform. Without occasional 
reforms and re-approaching to first principles, every human institu- 
tion must gradually decay, and ultimately be dissolved, just as the 
human body without wholesome food to nourish it must be de- 
stroyed. But then, in any projected public amendment, we ought 
to be sure we are re-approaching to such first principles, and not 
substituting in their place novel and visionary systems. Because the 
human body requires wholesome food in moderate quantities, it 
neither requires to be fed with poison nor to be stuffed and over- 
loaded with an immoderate quantity of otherwise wholesome nou- 
tishment. Is that body sick? clear away the obstructions that 
oppress it, but do not attempt to re-organize it, since its texture as 
ordained by the Almighty, must be better woven and more calcu- 
lated to preserve health than any we are likely to invent or substi- 
tute in its place. I am aware that it might be objected to this last 
argument and allusion of mine, that it is absurd, in the manner 
I have done, to compare a texture woven by Providence with 
one of human workmanship and invention—the constitution 
of a human body with that of a State. To which I reply— 
This last observation, which I suggest as likely tobe urged against 
my own argument, is sound against the arguments of those 
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who think that the Constitution of a State can be moulded at 
will by human hands, or devised at once by human intellect. I 
think quite otherwise. From the earliest periods of maturity, I 
theoretically judged otherwise: namely, that time, habit, and 
attachment, still more arising from the dispensations of Providence 
than the act of man, are requisite effectually to substantiate and 
firmly to establish a Constitution of Government. Such were my 
sentiments when, at the age of one and twenty, I took my seat in 
the House of Commons; which have since been fully confirmed 
by thirty-five years’ service in Parliament, and some knowledge of, 
and observation on the public events which have taken place 
during that period ; and on the principles arising from these senti- 
ments, I have invariably voted against Parliamentary Reform, ex- 
perience of those years having, to my judgment, unquestionably and 
practically confirmed opinions which reason originally imprinted on 
my mind. What is Government, but the art or power of mana- 
ging mankind unable to manage themselves? What is good Go- 
vernment, but the art or power of managing mankind for their own 
real good, to the honour of God, and promotion of religion, virtue, 
and happiness? Unless liberty furthers these objects, it is at best 
an empty name, but more likely a cloak for licentiousness. On 
these principles let us take a view of the proposed measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform, as far as we can reduce it within the scope of 
our observation. It is a proposed radical change in the construc- 
tion of the most powerful branch of the Legislature. Had I judged 
ill of the British Constitution, I should have feared such a radical 
change at once, which I am convinced could even in such a case 
only have been beneficially effected by degrees, assimilating the 
changes gradually to the body on which they are to operate: but 
I judge well of the British Constitution, and the better part of the 
Reformers judge well of it also, though perhaps not quite so highly 
as I do, or as they themselves may have occasion hereafter to judge 
of it, if, like the old man supported by a staff, they should in an ill 
hour be persuaded to throw that staff away : the staff has no merit 
in itself, it is only meritorious as it is useful. The same may be 
said of the form in which British Representation is constructed : 
not because it is so constructed, but because it produces good is it 
‘meritorious. Whatever our present distress, and whether or not 
caused in any degree by misconduct or impolicy of our Ministers 
during periods of great perplexity, has not the present state of the 
representation borne us through difficulties and dangers apparently 
insurmountable, and preserved our freedom and independence? 

That these times are productive of many public and private 
evils, and those very generally suffered, I have admitted, and both 
fecl and lament. But ought we to expect every thing? We have 
not becn fighting for aggrandizement ; we have fought for inde- 
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pendence, and we have preserved it, and in doing so re-established 
the military glory of Britain. Ought we not to submit to some 
temporary deprivations for such objects? Is it not repining (irre- 
ligious and unmanly repining), to be discontented with what under 
Providence we have so nobly preserved? Is it not madness and 
folly of the highest pitch, in a moment of spleen to throw away 
the very foundation on which, in spite of enemies, we have re- 
erected our independence and glory? And on which, judging of 
the future by the past, if wise enough to retain and cherish it, we 
shall probably restore every other species of worldly prosperity, for 
which the hardy Sons of Britain (when honourably called upon), 
can as gallantly and perseveringly contend as even for their exist- 
ence. ‘This foundation, on which we rest, this staff that supports 
us, which some would so wantonly throw away, is our Constitu- 
tion as it now stands, of which the House of Commons, as now 
actually constituted, is a most essential part. Why, since it has 
so well answered its great purpose, should we changeit? Before 
I consent to do so, I must first be convinced that such change will 
necessarily produce very great public good. Now what is the 
public good held forth? I do not precisely know; but I surmise, 
or have heard occasionally, one topic in favour of such change to 
be, that it is to render the representation of the people equal, or 
more equal than it now is. In order to persuade me that there is 
a sufficient reason for throwing away an excellent thing we already 
possess, you must convince me that equalizing the Representation 
would certainly be a great and practical improvement. Equalizing 
property, equalizing rank, equalizing power, generally equalizing 
mankind, is by most men held to be impracticable ; contrary to the 
order of the universe and the nature of man, who is naturally un- 
equal to his fellow man in mental and bodily faculties, and by 
nature calculated and intended for inequality of political power. 
Are these things doubted? Are they not agreeable to common 
sense ? Have they not been proved by constant experience? And 
has not the late mad attempt to establish equality in France pecue 
liarly and unquestionably manifested its shocking and mischievous 
absurdity? An attempt to establish natural and political equality 
in man then is absurd: why should it be wise to aim at it in the 
representation of man? Unless there is some cabalistical excellence 
in the word equality, which I believe has been pretty clearly found 
not to be the case, I can see no good reason why Representation 
should be better by being rendered equal, If I am referred to a 
maxim once much in vogue—that no Briton ought to be taxed 
without being represented—I admit it to be one excellent princi- 
ple of the British Constitution, that the subject cannot be taxed 
but by bodies of men interested to promote the good of the coun- 
try, and consequently not to tax the subjects of that country but 
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for theirown good. This constitutes virtual Representation, and 
produces every advantage which could be theoretically expected 
from actual or equal Representation. 

One great evil, however, arising from the present state of our 
Representation, it is said, is —that we are heavily taxed. That this 
country is most heavily taxed is certainly much to be regretted 5 
but it does not follow because we are heavily taxed, thatwe are 
improperly taxed. If the weight of taxation we labour under has 
preserved our independence, if without it we could not have 
preserved our independence, it is well laid, and can only be consi- 
dered as the price for that blessing, and cannot be considered 
as too high a price. If, on the contrary, it has been unne- 
cessarily laid upon us, it is in the strictest sense a heavy grievance ; 
but even in such case every man who judges with coolness and im- 
partiality, will consider the dangers we have been struggling 
against, threatening our existence as a nation, and be ultimately 
unwilling to condemn exertions, which, if not actually necessary, 
might honestly appear to be so to our Rulers, who could not jus- 
tify doing less than appeared to their judgment necessary for the 
salvation of the country. Upon this subject how different have 
been the bona fide opinions of great politicians, and how doubtful are 
the merits of the question now, whether we could have had a safe 
Peace with France until the overthrow of her revolutionary 
strength and system ? ‘To these remarks I have only to add, that 
under the present Representation of the People, which has laid our 
burthens upon us, we have overthrown that revolutionary strength 
and system, and have preserved our independence. 

The policy of our Representatives then may be doubted; but it 
cannot be proved to have been unwise, unless you can prove that 
Britain would have been unsubdued by France without the exer- 
tions she has made: at any rate the sincere intentions of our Repre- 
sentatives to promote the good of their country appear to my un- 
derstanding unquestionable ; and they have preserved us with 
means of re-attaining prosperity, although not perhaps of imme~ 
diately enjoying it. 

With all our well-founded hostility to despotism, it rests onl 
on the ground, that man by nature is too frail to be entrusted wit 
it, almost always abusing it. We fear not despotism in God ; in 
fact it cannot subsist in Him; because God is perfect, conse- 
quently wise, just, benevolent, and merciful, and must govern 
accordingly, not despotically; which last term implies governing 
not a loved creature or subject, but a despised, perhaps hated slave. 
Now the very same principle which justly condemns despotism, 
proves the necessity of Government in Human Societies, viz. —the 
frailty of man, who cannot, of mere will, well govern others or 
himself: which assertion being incontestable, what ought to be 
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the texture of Human Government? such, I contend, as must 
decidedly incline to produce the real good of the governed. 
Such Government approaches the nearest to God’s Government. 
But does it follow of course that the approximation in kind to God’s 
Government (which must be good goverument,) is to be produced 
by equality of Representation, or by equality in any thing else? 
Prove your proposition, Parliamentary Reformers, and I submit 5 
but expect me not to submit to your gratis dictum or mere assump- 
tion of an unproved fact, or upon such grounds to become in 
effect the worst of rebels, because endeavouring to overthrow the 
best constituted of Governments, That an attempt to introduce 
human equality is mischievous, has been pretty clearly proved by 
the French Revolution of late years. ‘The reverse fact that to 
avoid any attempt at Equality in Human Institutions is good, has 
been pretty strongly shown by the British Revolution of 1688, the 
leaders of which, among other acts of wise and moral forbearance 
in preserving the Religion and Liberty of Britain, meddled not 
with the Representation established by law and ancient usage, much 
less introduced into it Equality. 

But our ancestors in 1688, Parliamentary Reformers tell us did 
not go half far enough. The good they did to their country, and 
to us their descendants, by doing what they did, and stopping 
where they stopped, we know experimentally, by the liberty and 
good Government we have since enjoyed : the evil they would have 
done, had they gone further, we may conjecture on pretty strong 
foundations, from the miseries and despotism produced by such 
conduct in France. 

These miseries and that despotism are the Parliamentary 
Reformers (many innocently and through error, but some inten- 
tionally,) now preparing for us; and against being deluded by 
their folly or their wiles it is, that I wish to sound the warnin 
voice.—Man is a compound of wisdom and folly: his wana’ 
could dilate upon, were it consonant to my present object; but 
that is to guard against his folly. It is the height of folly to 
suppose that equality in Representation will necessarily produce 
good. The very necessity of Representation at all in a great 
state, implies that the whole bulk of the nation cannot determine 
for themselves, who send. representatives, that a comparatively 
small number may do that which a vast number cannot do: 
namely, provide laws and regulations for the well governing the 
Society or community. What is required as to the mode of 
electing such representatives ? To be chosen equally? No! but 
to be so chosen that they must have every possible inducement to 
consult and provide for the good of the community. 

If Government is instituted because men cannot govern them- 
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selves—if Government is instituted with a view to the good of 
the governed—if men unable to govern themselves are still less 
able to govern others of mere will—ought not Government to be 
constituted so that the men who compose it should have eve 
inducement, every spur which the mind of man is capable of being 
subjected to, to seek the good of the governed? Will equal 
representation produce this happy consequence ? 

If man is such as I have described him, such as the Parliament. 
tary Reformers must admit him to be on some of their own 
principles, such as the fact is evident that he is, a creature for 
the most part unable well to govern either himself or others of 
mere will, what an extraordinary recipé for the cure of bad 
Government, or the improvement of good, must a system be, the 
actual and avowed object of which is, as far as possible, to render 
the mere will of the most ignorant men of the community the 
criterion of Government ? 

Such was the sovereign will of the French people, which we 
have not all of us forgotten, and such must be the sovereign will 
of any people. Is it not likely, if according to the plan of the 
most ardent, and in some respects I must admit, the most con- 
sistent of the Parliamentary Reformers, equal Representation was 
substituted in the place of the present Representation in the House 
of Commons, that that House, wholly purged, if you will, from 
all influence of the Crown, of the Nobles, and of every species of 
Aristocracy, elected merely by the mass of the people, would 
necessarily, like every other torrent unresisted, overwhelm what- 
ever it met with in its tremendous advance, and that the first 
sacrifices to equal Representation would be the King, the Lords, 
and the Church, and with them the so much boasted Constitution 
of Britain ? The horrors to follow, you may read in the history of 
the French Revolution ; but our conduct in such a deplorable case 
would incur the additional blot, that whereas France exchanged a 
ptévious arbitrary Government for their miseries, we should have 
sacrificed to ours a Government the best constituted in the world, 
the ‘work of ages, under Providence the work of the wisdom and 
vittue of ages, the most valuable legacy that was ever left by 
antestors to their posterity, the source of more blessings than are 
—. or ever have been enjoyed, by any other nation on earth. 

‘The picture is not over-painted ; the principle that the will of 
the ‘people is all in all, which is that of universal suffrage, being 
once’ established, what mere excrescences in the Constitution 
must’ the King and Lords appear, and an House of Commons 
elected by a majority of the lowest members of society, I suppose 
to be annually re-elected by the same description of persons, could 
neither want the inclination, or avoid the necessity of annihilating 
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the higher ranks, so uncongenial to their equalizing system, Jf 
the inclination of an House of Commons so constructed did not 
induce them to do this, which, backed by the mob, they must 
have power to do, the necessity of complying with the will and 
inclination of their Constituents, must oblige them to effect #, - If 
theory is on my side, in France you have seen the practice. 
Could the Parliamentary Reformers have a chance of establishing 
their own system, bad as I may judge it, they might have some- 
thing to say for their proposed Reform; but they have none: it 
must end, aud that soon, in the despotism of one, after numerous 
intermediate evils, But, exclaim the moderate Parliamentary 
Reformers, we mean no such thing as universal suffrage. You 
may not mean it; but if you overturn the present Representation 
in Parliament, you must have it,.s the ladder by which some 
future despot will ascend. What other principle have you on 
which to erect your change? More members for counties, say 
some ; more members for large cities, say others ; more weight to 
population, more weight to the landed, more weight to the com- 
mercial interest, exclaim many and various persons. How can these 
all agree, and what can this end in, if the serpent be not crushed m 
his egg, but in universal suffrage ? The progress of this theory is as 
clear as that two and two make four, and its results ascertain. ‘lo 
destroy and not to build is its object, and destruction must be its 
consequence. 

To abolish Corruption we are told is the object of Parliamentary 
Reform. Corruption and venality, like other vicious tendencies, 
cannot be eradicated from the mind of man, till you abolish the 
effects of the Fall, or whatever else has implanted in us a tendency 
to vice. Is there more corruption and venality in Great Britain 
than in other countries? I affirm much less.—Do not our wives 
manifest more delicate chastity, and our judges more inflexible 
integrity, than you will meet with elsewhere in Europe? of in 
America? or in the east? or in the south? But Voters for Mem- 
bers of Parliament and Members of Parliament themselves. are ve- 
nal ; I contend not there is no venality in Great Britain; buton the 
contrary, that there must be more or less venality in every human 
society, until you can alter the nature of man; but I really think 
there is less corruption of manners inducing amongst other evils 
venality in Great Britain, than in other countries, and I have alluded 
to grounds for my opinion.—Is there less genuine Religion amongst 
us than amongst others? Amidst some enthusiasm and absurdity, 
more throug] the abuse of liberty than the want of it, I believe there 
is more genuine Religion in Great Britain than in all the Continent 
of Europe, and that this last fact will hardly be contested. We have 
certainly Jess mummery of Religion than elsewhere ; and just in 
proportion to the absence of ie Religion has true Religion 
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flourished in the world, excepting in one solitary instance, 4 
moment of extreme convulsion, the result of something very like 
general Parliamentary Reform, when the horrible but mad attempt 
was made to abolish all Religion.—Some who have lately figured 
at the meetings for Parliamentary Reform have honestly told the 
moderate Reformers of that description, in effect, that they are 
either fools or rogues ; in this one opinion I cannot wholly disagree 
with these more violent Reformers. ‘To change an Established 
Constitution on no principle is folly, and so dangerous a folly, 
that I cannot conceive any foundation for such an attempt but 
infatuation or dishonesty ; and if you will have a principle, there is 
none but Universal Suffrage and Equal Representation, which 
once having you will very soon be without any Suffrage or Repre- 
sentation at all, or any other Civil Rights.— Madmen, then stop 
in your wild career; respect the wisdom, respect the virtue, 
respect the blood of your ancestors, who exerted the two former 
and shed the latter to obtain for you your present excellent free 
practical Constitution of Government, building on old foundations, 
and only changing or amending what was obypusly and practically 
bad. They knew that a Constitution was not to be made in a day, 
Habits, attachments, interests, as I have already said, must be 
favourable to a system of Government, or it has little chance of 
standing. Remove the Government you are attached to—you 
derive advantage from—you are used io—for something new, and 
the chances are a million to one you have soon no Government at 
all: this is just what the demagogues wish—let all Government 
be at an end, and they may hope to rise in the scramble, and 
establish a despotism of their own on the necks both of Aristocracy 
and People. 

In the whole country enough will be found who have neither 
Property nor Character, nor any thing else to lose, who will 
readily: join and support the scramble, for the chance of gaining 
something in the end, in the mean time enjoying the robbery, and 
plunder, and devastation, which will be gratifying to all the worst 
of passions, but misery to the good and wise ; to those who haye 
property or families; to those who wish to live as intellectual 
creatures; and not mere animals, or worse than brutes. The 
scramble must end ere long, and despotism succeed, the cure of 
anarchy and-scourge of mankind. Then O Parliamentary Reform- 
ers; who mean your Country’s good, what will you have gained, 
and at what expense? Even the villainous amongst you will most 
of them have met with their deserts by perishing in misery and 
disgrace. But to them I address myself not: a short address ¥ 
make to those:of you who mean well, which I doubt not are 
many, and it is this::—for God’s sake think thoroughly before you 
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act. But to well-informed Britons in general I principally address 
myself, and to them I say—Consider what Man is—what Govern- 
ment is—and what the Government of Great Britain at this 
moment actually is. Has that Government in your opinion gone 
too far in the wars you have been engaged in? Has it loaded you 
more with debt and taxes than you think need have been? Has it 
seemed on some occasions not so attentive as it ought to have been 
to your wants and distresses ? Perhaps it may have been so: the 
are men who have composed your Government after all; and the 
principle on which I so earnestly caution you against destructive 
innovation is, that men are frail, and that no system of Equality is 
consistent with that frailty, but in fact only calculated to stimu- 
late and call that frailty into action, and by flattering you with the 
hopes of false liberty, to destroy the true. This natural frailty of 
Man must necessarily introduce itself into all human Governments 
more or less ; it may have done so, it must have done so into ours; 
but if less into ours than any other, shall we throw away the 
substance for the shadow? The Substance is a Government that 
upon the whole protects us in the enjoyment of Civil Rights, of 
Religion, Morality, Property, Security. The Shadow, a eotes 
ment theoretically equal, that cannot protect us at all, but will 
leave us to be devoured by wild beasts. Pause, Britons, and 
recal to mind the motto of our ancestors : 


Nolumus leges Angliz mutari. 


This does not mean that you should never alter Laws: this is 
not the system of your present Legislators, who are continuall 
endeavouring to amend your Laws. In truth, I think too m 
of this kind, rather than too little, is the practice under your 
present system of Legislation. But it is well intended; some- 
times does good ; and when it does not, but rather the contrary, 
the fundamentals of your Constitution are left sound, and as. long 
as that is the case you have the dos zov cra, “the give meon 
which I may stand” of Archimedes; on which resting, you may 
preserve your liberties, but which being thrown away, you must 
sink together with them, and-through your own fault. 

Has the Parliament, as now constituted, never reformed abuses? 
never saved the Country and her Liberties? What did she, even 
in the reprobated reign of Charles the Second, in 1688, in 1715, 
in 1745, after the American war, and during the French Revolu- 
tion? Had she not, like a true parent, preserved you in these 
periods of distress, you would long ago have been a Province of 
France. 

In policy then, if not in gratitude, preserve her now, and where 
the motto justly applies; say to the Parliamentary Reformess, 
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Nolumus leges Angliz mutari; 


as your ancestors nobly said to the Church when she threatened 
the liberties of their Country, which your Parliamentary Reformers 
are doing at this time. Reformers have their decoys now, as the 
Church had then; may it be hereafter said that with equal 
wisdom and resolution we withstood the intrigues’of both : ‘Those 
of a foreign Church as it were naturalized, and of native enemies, 
each disguising under sophistry and a pretence of public good, the 
deadly blow they have been respectively aiming at our country, 
But I mark a wrong quarry, and therefore shoot in vain, I may be 
told. ‘The object of Parlramentary Reformers is to restore the 
Constitution to its ancient and original simplicity and purity ; that 
is, not to make a new Constitution, but to restore the old; not to 
change, but to re-establish ; and when they say Give us our rights, 
they do not mean theoretical new rights, as was the case with the 
French, but old-established rights, of which they have been 
unjustly deprived.’ ‘This certainly would alter the question ; but 
let us examine upon what grounds the above assertion rests. ‘It 
is of consequence to both sides todo so. Before the Revolution of 
1688, Parliaments once called, continued Parliaments with all the 
powers of legislation until dissolved by the Crown. At the 
Revolution they were rendered triennial ; that is to say, an act was 
passed which zpso facto dissolved them at the end of three years 
from their commencement, if not sooner dissolved by the Crown. 
A sincere desire practically to gratify the people in every wish 
which seemed to have reason in it, occasioned this arrangement. 
The second Parliament of Charles the Second, which continued for 
the’ protracted term of eighteen years, had been too subservient to 
the Crown, and the long Parliament of Charles the First had 
desttoyed the Constitution. 

Thesé were strong facts ; practical amendment seemed requisite; 
and no other presented itself to our constitutional ancestors, but 
that of fixing a period beyond which no Parliament should be 
capable of sitting or continuing. The only remaining question 
was, what that period should be; three years were fixed, and 
Parliaments became triennial. I do not know that I can illustrate 
this subject better, than by transcribing Bishop Burnet’s observa- 
tions thereon and statement thereof, as contained in his History of 
his own Times. 

Folio Edition, Vel.2, Page 106. 

‘cWhen this failed (a bill to exclude members of parliament 
from places,) another attentpt was made in the House of Lords; 
in a-bill that was offered, enacting, that a session of Parliament 
should be held every year, aud a new Parliament be summoned 
every third year, and that the present parliament should be dis- 
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solved within a limited time. The statutes for annual parliaments 
in King Edward the First and King Edward the Third’s time, are 
well known. But it is a question whether the words if need be, 
falls upon the whole act, or only upon these words, or oftener ; it 
is certain these acts were never observed ; and the non-observance 
of them was never complained of as a grievance. Nor did the 
famous act in King Charles the First’s time carry the necessity of 
holding a session further than to once in three years. Antiently, 
considering the haste and hurry in which parliaments sat, an 
annual parliament might be no great inconvenience to the nation. 
But by reason of the slow method of sessions now, an annual 
parliament in time of peace would become a very insupportable 
grievance. 

A parliament of long continuance seemed to be very dangerous 
either to the Crown or to the nation: if the conjuncture and their 
proceedings gave them much credit, they might grow very uneasy 
to the Crown, as happened in Charles the First’s time; or in 
another situation of affairs they might be so practised upon by the 
Court, that they might give all the money and all the liberties of 
England up, when they were to have a large share of the money 
and were to be made the instruments of tyranny, and it was in 
King Charles the Second’s time. It was likewise hoped that fre- 
quent parliaments would put an end to the great expense 
candidates put themselves to in Elections; and that it. would 
oblige the members to behave themselves so well, both with 
relation to the public and in their private deportment, as to recom- 
mend them to their electors at three years’ end: Whereas, when 
a parliament was to sit many years, members covered with privi- 
leges were apt to take great liberties, forget that they represented 
others, and took caré only of themselves. So it was thought that 
England would have a truer representative, when it was chosen 
anew every third year, than when it run on to the end of a reign. 
All that was objécted against this was, that frequent elections 
would make the freeholders proud and insolent, when they knew that 
applications must be made to them at the end of three years: this 
would establish a faction in every body that had a right to an 
election ; and whereas now an election put men to a great charge 
all at once, then the charge must be perpetual all the three years, 
in laying in for a new election, when it was known how soon it 
must come round.” 

The Bishop proceeds to state this bill passed both Houses, (this 
being in the year 1698,) and then goes on thus :-— 

«The King let the bill lie for some time on the table, so that 
men’s “éyés'and expectatidns wete much fixed on the issue of it. 
But in coticlusion he refused to pass it: so the session ended in ilj 
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humour. The rejecting a bill, though an unquestionable right of 
the Crown, has been so seldom practised, that the two Houses are 
apt to think it an hardship when there is a bill denied.” 

(Page 133.) 

This was in the following year, 1694. 

« With the supply bills, as the price or bargain for them, the 
bill for frequent parliaments went on; it, enacted that a new 
parliament should be called every third year, and that the present 
parliament should be dissolved before the first of January, 1695-6; 
and to this the royal assent was given. It was received with 
great joy, many fancying thatall their laws and liberties were now 
the more secure, since this was passed intoalaw. ‘Time must 
tell what effects it will produce, whether it will put an end to the 
great corruption with which elections were formerly managed, and 
to all those other practices that accompanied them. Men that 
intended to sell their own votes within doors, spared no costs 
to buy the votes of others at elections. But now it was hoped we 
should see a golden age, wherein the character men were in, and 
reputation they had, would be the prevailing consideration in 
elections. And by this means it was hoped, that our constitution, 
im particular that part of it which related to the House of Com- 
mons, would again recover both its streugth and reputation, which 
was now very much sunk; for corruption was so generally spread, 
that it was believed every thing was carried by that method.” 

My first observation on these quotations from Burnet is that I 
feel myself much gratified in having so well agreed with him 
respecting Parliaments indefinitely long ; for what I have said of 
the long Packets in the reigns of Charles the First and Seconds 
was written before I recalled to mind his sentiments respecting 
them, which are obviously much the same as those I had previously 
declared. I feel gratified in having agreed with Bishop Burnet, 
because though some failings are easily discoverable in his charac- 
ter, I believe him to have been an Fate man, a constitutional 
Whig, not deficient in understanding, and certainly much acquaint- 
ed with the secrets and intrigues, as well as with the general 
history of his own times, which he writes. He evidently was not 
blind to the corruption of those times, on which he descants so 
severely ; I suspect myself, somewhat too severely ; however, be 
that as it may, thinking of them as he expresses himself, he seems 
very doubtful of the efficacy of the triennial bill in removing those 
corruptions, though so strongly impressed with the mischiefs 
which had arisen from long indefinite Parliaments. He was.so 
doubtful (I think it may fairly be inferred from his own observa- 
tions on the subject,) Lecsupe he feared ether mischiefs likely to 
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arise from fixing so short a period for the duration of parliaments 
as three years. Unless it would eradicate the source of bribery, 
unless it would extinguish corruption in electors, the measure was 
obviously liable to the objections he states to have been urged 
against it; and in fact those very evils did flow from it, which 
necessitated that strong measure I admit (especially as it affected 
the parliament then in existence,) of afterwards prolonging the 
duration of parliaments, and rendering them septennial,as they now 
ate. Had triennial Parliaments been the birth-right of English- 
men, had they been an essential part of our old Constitution, I 
admit the Septennial Act would not merely have been a strong 
measure, but a change and infringement of the Constitution. But 
was it so? Wast he Septennial Act any thing more in its spirit than 
an amendment of a new law, which had been found to carry its 
principle too far, without abandoning that principle; the Septen- 
nial Act as completely militating against the evils of an indefinitely 
long Parliament as a triennial, without being liable to the opposite 
evils arising from eternal canvas, which, with our eyes open, and 
our understandings clear, need not be insisted on? But before I 
proceed further in my statement or arguments, it is but fair to 
Parliaments as now constituted to observe, that they have not only 
abridged the former oppressive prerogatives of the Crown, but 
have further done all in their power to check bribery in elections, 
and also divested themselves (the two Houses of the Legislature I 
think I may venture to affirm) of every part of that load of 
privileges complained of by Bishop Burnet, which was really 
oppressive, or the retaining of which is not absolutely necessary or 
highly beneficial to the kingdom, by strengthening and contributing 
to preserve its free Constitution. 

As to the statutes in favour of annual Parliaments in the reign 
of the first Edwards of the Norman line, the certainty stated by 
Burnet that these acts were never observed, and that the non- 
observance of them was never complained of as a grievance, 
evidently contradicts the fact that Annual Parliaments in any sense 
were an established and essential part of our ancient Constitution 5 
and the statement of our author in this respect is manifestly borne 
out by history. Before the days of Edward the First, according to 
Burnet, annual parliaments were in no sense a part of our Conisti- 
tution ; for in as much as they were ever rendered so (he says,) 
they were first enacted in Edward the First’s reign. In order to 
render them in any sense then part of the constitution (if: there 
really was any statute relative to them in Edward the First’s ‘time, 
which I cannot find in the Statutes at large,) it was judged neces- 
sary to re-enact the provision for annual parliaments in the reign 
ef Edward's grandson, the third of that name among the descend- 
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ants of William the First. And yet this provision, even after the 
enactment of this statute, was not generally observed, nor was its 
being omitted to be observed complained of as a grievance ; and in 
the reign of Charles the First was passed the famous act (as it is 
stiled by the historian of his own times,) which only at that period 
rendered it necessary to have a session of parliament once in 
three years, by no means confining the duration of parliaments to 
any prescribed or enacted length of time ; such was the Triennial 
Act of Charles the First ; and similar, certainly, was the Annual Act 
of Edward the Third, which is thus concisely worded -— 


Statute Anno Quarto, Edward III. Cap. 14. 


« Ensement est accorde que parliament soit tenu chescun an 
unefoitz ou plus si mestier soit.” 

Ttem.—It is accorded that a parliament shall be holden every 
year once, and more often if need be. 

This statute clearly does not enact that a new parliament shall 
be elected every year ; but merely that a parliament shall be held, 
that is, shall meet once, or oftener if need be, every year. 

Now I ask any fair or rational man, whether it is restoring a 
constitution of government to its ancient and original simplicity 
and purity, to render it that which it never was, otherwise than by 
accident ; for undoubtedly in ancient times many parliaments have 
been summoned and dissolved by the King in the same year, but no 
instance can be produced in which a parliament summoned by the 
King has been ipso. facto dissolved by virtue of any existing law, 
by which it was rendered annual, or prohibited from continuing 
for more than a year; or when a parliament has continued longer 
than a year under and by virtue of one or more royal prorogations, 
that any serious or general complaint of a breach of the constitution 
has been made. Had a parliament, after the passing of the 
Triennial Act by King William during his reign, or that of his 
successor Queen Anne, sat beyond its legal term of three years, is 
there any doubt of the illegality of such a proceeding having been 
noticed ? or, in like manner, after the passing of the Septennial 
Act in the beginning of the reign of George the First, should we 
ever have quietly submitted, or should we now submit’ to the 
continuance of a parliament to the period of eight or more years? 
If the answer to these questions of mine is, as it must be, a nega- 
tive, is it possible to believe that annual parliaments were hereto- 
fore part of the Constitution, as septennial are now? and if they 
were not, the talking of the ancient purity and simplicity of the 
Constitution being founded on such annual parliaments is nonsense 
or misrepresentation. When it was neither advantageous for 
King or people that a parliament should continue for more than or so 
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much as a yeat, it wai dissolved sooher by royal ‘prerogative, jtist 
as it now is, when reasons occur to the adyiser$ of the Crowns 
that it should not sit for more than one, two, or three years, or any 
other period shorter than thé seyeri; but othetwise, tll the tnen- 
nial act of King “William passed, parliaments continued to ,sit 
indefinitely as to time, interrupted by royal prordégations 4. the 
vety existence of the ancient power of the Crown to deglare 
which, militates most forcibly against tHe idea: of legally established 
annual parliaments, in the sense that new parliaments ‘should be 
elected every year. In the obvious sense of the statute of Edward 
the third, that parliaments should meet once every year, OF 
oftener if need be, is not that now: constantly the case, and has it 
not been so for generations, though certainly not so in older 
times ? 39 
The simplicity of the times, not of the ‘constitution, produced 
annual parliaments formerly, as the complicated systems which 
have since resulted out of the more intricate politics of later 
years. have so lengthened the duration of parliaments, as to requime 
a fixed period being put by law to the possibility of their duration, 
The principle was, practically good, and therefore a fit amendment 
to.be engrafted into the constitution; but the mode of carrying 
the. principle into effect was found practically productive. of im¢oie 
venience and mischief, because the period fixed was too. short, and 
therefore it was lengthened. Such are the grounds on which, with 
the heartiest good wishes to my country, I am desirous that hér 
legislature always should act, steadily pursuing practical good; 
for the blessings of our established constitution are actual, not 
imaginary, as they are the produce of practical wisdom, not 
theoretical nonsense. 
It is not, certainly, because our representation is equal, that we 
are. comparatively with our neighbours happy and free, but because 
the constitution of government established in our country, 
whatever means or causes produced, (for which consult the History 
of England, not the brain-sick visions of parliamentary. reform 
is upon the whole calculated for the good of the subject and ; 
the people .governed. Once more then I ask you,. will, you 
exchange this positives this humanly speaking superlative good, for 
wild, visionary, wicked speculations ? If you do so, yon deserve * 
lose that good, But I have a better.opinion.of the good sense a 
integrity of my counttymen—TI speak not of the populace—it is 
not that I contemn the populace, who are perhaps the bulk, 
certainly a very considerable portion of the community. If Inid , 
so, My arguments ought, indeed, to have little weight; for they 
must he founded in presumption,,in arrogance, in pride, and 11,3 
spirit, oF “Oppression. . If the system of the government, is mot 
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calculated to look to the good of the bulk of the community, or of 
a very considerable portion of it, however ignotant, however liable, 
from that ignorance, to be imposed on by designing men, of more 
education and information than themselves, such system of 
vernment must be radically bad, because the only rational and 
legitimate object of government is the good of the governed, of 
which what we call the populace constitutes so large a portion, 
though in this country, perhaps, a less portion than in any other. 
But follows it, because the happiness and the well-doing of the 
populace or multitude are, and ought to be attended to, ‘thet the 
populace or multitude themselves are to be made judges of their 
own good, or of any good? Isay no: because they are very little 
capable of judging of either. Am I, therefore, arguing that they 
are to be submitted to the mere will of one man, or of any descrip- 
tionof men? Certainly not; I have spoken my sentiments of mere 
buman will: but I aver the best human government is that which 
forswears equality of every kind, and poises the powers of govern. 
ment so wisely as to dispense, as far as possible, protection and 
justice to all ranks of men—and I further aver that the established 
constitution of government in this country (compared with all 
other existing governments,) approaches the nearest to acting thus. 
Has it not protected the multitude when it enacted the Poor laws ? 
What other government has adopted such a system, and is not the 
landed interest at this moment, in England, almost sinking under 
the weight of this attention to the poorest classes? I must be al- 
lowed to make this additional averment, that if you attempt to 
establish any thing like oa Eo our system, you destroy it. You 
destroy all the good, all the happiness, all the freedom resulti 
from it. It is a government of rank, of orders, of degrees, not 0 
equality. If you will have equality, say at once, for it is the truth 
—we will radically destroy the British constitution, im order to 
establish something of our own which we prefer. This would be 
fair ; but to such statesmen I should reply—that government which 
u prefer will never exist elsewhere than in your imagination, and 
ti you would gain by its temporary or rather apparent establish- 
ment, would be, I must repeat, to have;a shadow instead of a sub- 
stance. Remember that sentiment of a great English poet, and 2 
t politician too, but im the latter capacity prone to republic- 
ism, whose good sense, however, could not help declaring, 
7 “ For Orders and Degrees 
“ Jar not with liberty.” 
It is equality which jars with liberty, because equality is impos- 
sible amongst men, in the animate or inanimate world here, or in 
mode of terrestrial existente we can either know or conceive. 
’ "Yet this is the idol which, if Nebuchadnezor the king has not 
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set up, others who think themselves equally infallible, and would 
like to be equally powerful, and would be likely to use their power 
equally wisely and justly, propose to you as that object of worship 
to which you are to sacrifice the ancient and glorious edifice of 
the British constitution; the birth-right which you have receivetl 
from your fathers, and are bound to deliver down unsophisticated 
and unimpaired to your descendants. But I digress: annual or 
triennial parliaments then are no more the ancient constitution of 
our country, than equality practicable or desirable in any country. 
Is equal representation the ancient constitution of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland? In the two latter, I believe, it will hardly be 
contended for. How stands the case in England? As to coum- 
ties; in the reignof Henry the Sixth, when taking oy eh of 
the troubles and confusion of the times, we all know Jack Cade Set 
up the standard of equality, it was judged necessary by the ay 
liament to confine the right of voting to freeholders of forty 
tings a year, which sum then was equal to forty pounds per annum 
now. Whether the parliament then acted wisely and justly, or 
otherwise, [argue not. From that time forty shillings per annum 
value to his freehold has been requisite to give a freeholder a right 
to vote for a representative of a county. Would any rational man or 
friend to his country wish to exchange our present constitution for 
that which existed in the reigns previous to Henry VI.? if ‘he 
would, f wish him joy of his taste and judgment, but cannot agree 
with either, nor think that many well educated or well informed 
Englishmen will. But if any object to the statute of Henry the 
Sixth as curtailing the rights of Englishmen, I beg them to observe 
the effect of itnow. Dothey wish freeholders of less than forty 
shillings a year to have a right of voting, and if they do not, have 
they any reason or right now to complain of a deviation from the 
constitution of our ancestors in this respect? Next for cities ; 
had they ever a preferable, had they ever a more equal right of 
voting than now? Is Westminster complained of as not having 
a sufficiently numerous right? Or Bristol, Glocester, Hereford, 
Worcester, or any other cities, as having been disfranchised of any 
of their ancient rights? I believe not. Observe, I am not now 
considering what their rights ought to be, but what they have been. 
Lastly for boroughs ; it is mightily the fashion to assert that the 
small boroughs which now send members to parliament, were ‘for- 
merly large and considerable places. ‘This may possibly have been 
the case in .a few instances, but in most I am sure it is not so. 
Then let it be remembered that representatives have been given to 
the counties of Wales, and to some boroughs there also, 1 beliéve, 
on popular grounds, and to other counties which ‘in old times hatl 
not representatives. Let any man only look at the-upwards of twenty 
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boroughs in Cornwall, which are now represented in the House of 
Commons, and determine whether most of them have ever been 
large places.. There were many small boroughs in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and” James the First, which by petition obtained to be 
disfranchised ; but the reason of this was, not so often om account 
of their being reduced in consequence from what they had been, 
as owing to the increased burthen of paying their representatives, 
ocaasioned by the augmented value of money, and more frequent 
aud longer sitting of parliaments, and to their really being small and 
ifcemsiderable places, as most of them had always been. I will 
not waste. words. An argument that the representation of the 
House of Commons was ever formed on principles of equality, and 
thatsuch was theancient an¢ original constitution of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, cannot be adyanced but to the most ignorant, to 
whom 'the’most palpable contradictions of historic truth must be 
unknown, to be such; yet these are the multitude, the populace, 
to whom our reforming demagogues speechify, and whom, by false 
reasonings and statements, plausible to their knowledge or rather 
ignorance of real facts and true theory, they incite to the wild cry 
of-give us our rights—without that multitude having one t 
idea of what their rights are, have been, or ought tobe. Will you 
have no taxes ? None, doubtless is the oaleeaal reply. ill 
a have no war? Tired and pinched by one of long duration, 


they will probably answer also—none : shove a period would pro- 


ily soon arrive when they might reverse their cry in this respect. 
Most wars have been at first popular, but I remember no peace that 
has heen.so. Will you have equal representation in parliament ? 
How can the multitude exclaim otherwise than aye ?—especially 
when equality of representation naturally leads to an attempt at 
equality of every thing else, and thus hopes are instilled into their 
minds of being all-gentlemen, or rather perhaps, for their know- 
ledge of the world after all is more than compatible with such an 
idea, that there should be no gentlemen at all; and the step is easy 
from these notions—vide France—to the general destruction of 
such useless beings. But we are told equal representation is not 
the desire of parliamentary reformers. Annual parliaments have 
been publicly avowed to be their object, and those who are not for 
it, stigmatized as deserters of the cause. 

A friend. to annual parliaments, must be a friend to equal repre- 
sentation ; they are so. congenial, so alike founded on the want 
either of principle or consideration: besides, when did it ever hap- 
pen that success in really democratical systems did not end in the 
success of the most violent? I contend, therefore, two things on 
the: premises ; first, that the object of the most eager and therefore 
leading reformers of parliament is general suffrage or equal repre- 
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sentation, as well as annual parliaments ; secondly; that there is no 
other system on which a radical reform of parliament or change of 
representation can be effected, and a radical reform (though by 
some who are frightened at the shadow of their own castle in the 
air, tempered by the word moderate,) is obviously aimed at. 

Upon no other system but equal representation, ot something 
very near it, can there be an agreement of parliamentary reformers 
themselves; and therefore upon this system, those who persevere 
must ultimately unite and stand, so long as such unstable soil will 
bear them : I have said what the result must be; I have, I think, 
proved what the result must be.—I call upon all well-educated and 
considerate persons to reflect, whether, upon the principle of right 
reason or sound experience, any other than that which, without 
the slightest gift of prophecy, I have foretold, can be-the result, 
Britons of less information I earnestly entreat to study the History 
of the French revolution, and to learn from thence what the result 
must be. Shall this French revolution always be dinned in out 
ears? may exclaim the equalizing reformer.—-Yes, so long as it i8 
fight to warn a country of its danger, as I now warn my country: 
But the French revolution constitutes not the bulk of my argu- 
ment; it is only an instance of its truth. It is therefore neither 
wise in theory to exchange our existing happy constitution fora 
deceitful and destructive, because misguiding phantom, nor in 
doing so shall we in any degree be returning to ancient established 
usages, but quite the reverse. i ) 

If I have proved the truth of these propositions, I have done 
away all ground for radical parliamentary reform, or any funda- 
mental change in the representation of the Commons of this land. 
Thave also shown the extreme danger and mischief likely, nay 
certain, to arise from such a measure. Am I contending that there 
is theoretic perfection in the present system of representation? 
This I cannot be doing, because I readily acknowledge I have no 
idea of such theoretic perfection. 

Is there any such. attached to the idea of equal representation ? 
With the known imperfection and frailty of man’s will, and-the 
admitted impessibility of a whole people governing in a large state, 
equal representation has no other perfection in it, theoretical or 
practical, than that of approaching, as nearly as possible, to abso- 
lute democracy, or the government of the whole people by the 
whole people, that is, to the worst species of government, or rather 
to no government at all. I have stated what I conceive tobe ‘the 
best government—that which is most calculated to produce good of 
every kind—virtue, happiness, freedom,—and that the best govern- 
ment can only be produced by cantrivance, interesting the feelings, 
the passions, the personal desires and objects of the-governors, of 
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those entrusted with power to promote these public blessings ; and 
further that a government ever so wisely contrived, for the most 

t requires time,- habit, and attachment, with experience of its 

neficial effects, in order to perfect and establish it. The present 
state of representation has been long established ; let us examine 
it with a view to its tendency of producing good or otherwise. 
The share of blessings we actually enjoy under it, 1 first recom, 
mend to serious notice and consideration, and after fair examina- 
tion of what the amount of those blessings may be, I advise an 
impartial comparison of that amount with the political state of 
other nations. If that amount is considerable, if it weighs heavy 
in. the scale against the advantages enjoyed by other nations, it 
argues forcibly in favour of our present state. Then I beg my 
eountrymen to reflect whether or not every description, or nearly 
every description of persons do not find in the House of Commons, 
constituted as it is, some representatives inclined and interested, 
necessarily inclined and interested, to stand up for their interests 
and to protect them from oppression. Is there not a great strength 
of, landed interest, a great strength of commercial interest? are 
there not soldiers, sailors, lawyers ? Even learning has its represen 
tatives, in the members for the universities ; and what interests have 
mot their representatives ?—The national attachment to the estab- 
lished Church, supported by the bishops inthe House of Lords, 
forms a sufficient representation for the clergy. Presbyterians,and 
other dissenters have their friends, many of them persons. of their 
own persuasion, in the House of Commons. I have elsewhere 
xentured to argue with sincerity, that the admission of a few 
Roman Catholics would, on this principle of general not equal re- 

tation, benefit not endanger our constitution. Roman Catho 

ies, however, and Quakers, only Christians that I know by 

means ef their religion excluded from sitting in Parliament, have 
their representatives there ; and what Briton or Irishman has not? 

Is there great influence of the crown in the House of Commons? 
_ is it not useful sometimes in curbing the otherwise too great power 
' f the aristocracy or democracy ? Is there an aristocratical influence 
of considerable strength? has not the advantage of this interest 
been often felt in keeping within due bounds both the prerogative 
of the prince and the licentiousness of the people, and checking 
4oo much power in either, whether within the walls of the House 
of Commons or elsewhere ? 

Is there not algo a very strong popular or democratical weight 
in the House of Commons representing the people of the country 
a%it now does? and is not this last weight, backed, by the support 
ef the people without doors, fully sufficient to preserve them from 
oppression and secure their rights? and is it not often, supported 
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in doing so by the erown against the aristocracy, and by the arieto»: 
craty against the crown? Stood the powers of these two: last 
named authorities in the state on equally strong ground with the 
popular branch, it might be safe that that branch should be wholly: 
popular; but they do not—they cannot :—they can only be pree 
served by a mixture of royal and aristocratical weight with the 

pular in the House of Commons; this the démagogues welt 
9am and therefore wish to inveigle the House of Commons to 
insist on being entirely popular, in which case she must first sweep 
away the other two branches of the legislature, and then d 
herself ; as she did in the unfortunate reign of Charles the Firsty 
when by persecuting and excluding every member that would not 
submit to be governed by popular fury, the House of Commons 
rendered themselves the representatives of popular passions, and 
the tools of those demagogues who, while their short reign lasts, 
ever must 
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such as'an equal representation of the people, chosen by universab 
suffrage, must necessarily be. The balance of the constitution is 
really in the House of Commons; you may talk of king, lords, and: 
Commons, as much as you please, but destroy the balance of the 
three powers in the Commons House of Parliament, and they ex= 
jst no more—the constitution is at an end, It was not always soy, 
Because at some periods the crown, at others the nobles, had the 
wer respectively in their own hands; but it is so now, and has 
jeen so ever since the reign of Charles the First—ever since the 
Commons have been no longer vassals, and the government really 2 
free one, If I am right in my view of the subject (and I dare.any: 
man to prove I am not, the fact is so obvious), will you exchange 
this happy balance, producing the substantial blessings we enjoy— 
freedom, and the protection of the laws—for the airy vision of 
equal representation? If ye will do so, my countrymen, ye are 
worse than madmen; but J know you have too much wisdom and 
integrity to act thus, and, trusting to that conviction, I proceed 
with coolness and consideration to some further observations, 
Upon the question whether in point of fact the House of Com= 
mons, as now constituted, and the parliament altogether, do or do 
not upon the whole attend to the interests of the people, I have 
herein before suggested some topics; I shall take the li of 
adding a few more, which particularly affect the House of Com- 
mons. However strong or powerful the influence of the crown, 
er of the minister in that house, could that influence in the last 
session of Parliament prevent the repeal, or rather effect the ree 
newal of the property tax ?~~While-it must be.admitted to-nte that 
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it‘could:not, because it endeavoured to do it and failed in such en- 
deavour, it may be said—but in this instance the interest of the, 
House of Commons and its constituents were the same. However. 
thisargument or rather fact may detract from the merit of perfect 
disinterestedness in the. members of the House of Commons, it 
certainly tends to substantiate my doctrine, that that assembly is 
now, and in the present state of the representation of the people, 
sa constructed that when their real and essential interests are at 
stake, it will support and promote them, although, from other in- 
fluences operating upon it, and from some degree of independence 
on the people, it will often not succumb to mere arbitrary and un- 
reasonable will on their part, as for instance, in laying or retaining 
amcuseful tax. I am not trumpeting the perfection of those who 
compose the House of Commons any more than of those who com- 
pose the other branches of the legislature: much integrity, much; 
wisdom, much knowledge, are doubtless to be found in king, lordsy, 
and commons ; but they are all men, and therefore not morally, 
however politically, perfect: yet if, as I contend (and I repeat my 
appeal to experience) they are altogether, and the House of Com- 
mons, that most powerful branch of the legislature in particular, 
so.constituted as to be most likely to seek the good of the governed, 
what can, or at least what ought the governed or people to desire 
more? Many a man has pulled down an old house in order to build 
a new one, some wisely and some otherwise; but certainly insane 
must that man be pronounced, who, for the sake of erecting a new 
house, would destroy his old one, if known and acknowledged to 
be the best in Christendom. Let us reason so, and preserve the 
best actual constitution in Christendom, and not tamper with it 
first, and pull it down in the end. 

- Am Ean enemy to real reform of parliament, or to any measure 
which is evidently calculated to cure or remove a positive public 
evil. without danger of producing greater? I hope 1 am not; I am 
sure the House of Commons has manifested its disposition not to 
be so.on many occasions, particularly by the disfranchisement and 
change of constitution in several boroughs, in consequence of actual 
and legally proved venality, and also by the many and severe laws 
it has originated and passed against bribery at elections. ‘The first 
system (I appeal to facts and the statute book), was gradually worke 
ing its way to good, when the sweeping alarm of a radical change 
in the representation, and the obvious tendency it had to universal 
suffrage and the ruin of the constitution, checked this beneficial 
system in its infancy, and prevented it from being brought to matu- 
rity. «1 myself, individually, have ever been. a friend to the principle, 
not of; disfranchising. out-voters, there is.no reason for it, and it 
would :be injustice, but of prohibiting strictly the paying the ex- 
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penses,of out-voters from the place of their residence to the place 
of election. I have more than once voted in parliament fora bill 
to this-effect, and strictly on the grounds I have -laid:down, as the 
only rational, the only legitimate, the only just, the only real 
grounds of reforming. parliament, or reforming any thing else; 
namely the curing or removing a practical evil, without danger of 
thereby producing greater. As I have mentioned this my opinion 
respecting out-vorers, I beg to make myself clearly understood; I 
think the allowing candidates to pay the expenses of bringing dows 
out-voters is a positive evil, because for the most part such out’ 
voters will vote for whichever candidate will be at the expense’ of 
bringing them down; and if both or all the candidates are willing 
to. do so, that such voters nine times out of ten give their votes 
on no good principle whatever, and that the bringing them down 
commonly increases the expense of the elections, often ruins the 
candidates, and not unfrequently prevents proper persons from 
standing or offering themselves to be elected: then I cannot see 
any danger of greater evils from prohibiting this expense. A great 
additional good will be often dene by preventing drunkenness, de« 
bauchery, and riot, and an out-voter, as it appears to me, will have 


‘ne cause to complain, if for his own advantage or convenience; 


living from the place with respect to which he enjoys the elective 
franchise, he is not permitted to be brought to vote at that place 
at any other expense than his own. It must be obvious that my: 
reasoning does not apply to yoters for counties or other placesy 
residing within the county or other place for which they have votes, 
though at a distance from the county town or place of polling. 
Perhaps the not adopting the system I have been writing in 
favour of with regard to out-voters, as well as the ceasing ‘to 
punish gross venality in electors as heretofore by disfranchisemerit 
is owing to the well-founded alarm of danger to the constitution 
from notions publicly held and recommended, of a radical change 
inthe representation. Real reforms are often prevented «by the 
danger arising from the promotion of those which are imaginary 5 
and this is one additional and serious objection to the conduct and 
system of those who are distinguished by the name of Parliament-. 
ary Reformers. ay + 
I have, I trust, shown that neither equality nor regularity in the 
representation of the people of England, which representation 
forms so great a majority of the Commons House of the United 
Kingdom, has ever prevailed. The principles on which: the 
suceessive Unions of Scotland and Ireland with England have been 
effected, are in themselves proofs that equality or regularity were 
not the system of British representation ; for Ireland, with nearly 
balf as many millions of inhabitants as Great Britain, has: only. 
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one hundred members or representatives ; and Scotland, out of 
oe to the comparative extent of her population, has only 
— while England retains her former number, including 
Wales, of upwards of five hundred. Indeed no person at the 
jod of these unions being passed into laws by the’ respective 
faaicdepates, conceived they were founded on equality of numbers 
or population. 

The House of Commons of Ireland, it is well known, was 
more unequal and irregular than that of England; a practical 
reform was however incidentally and without adopting any danger- 
ous principle effected in the Irish representation at the portal of 
the Irish Union, by striking off, for the most part, the smaller and 
closer boroughs, and retaining only, in the lessened representation 
to the united parliament, the counties and larger and most consider- 
able cities and towns. It was obvious that no democratical danger 
could arise from adopting this system on this occasion, the whole 
representation of Ireland being fixed at so small a comparative 
number. The persons interested in the smaller Boroughs received 
remuneration from the public for the deterioration in value to 
their property, from the loss of their former franchises; and as 
these smaller Boroughs were generally under the influence of 
Protestants, and Catholics have the elective franchise in Ireland, 
some weight was thrown into a scale, which (when once the 
danger of that scale preponderating was done away by the Union,) 
was greatly in want of it for its own protection. 

Of Scotland we know the representation in the United Parlia- 
ment reduced to the proportion stated, was formed on the old 

inciples and scale of the Scottish constitution and representation, 
both which: were the reverse of popular; but the Presbyteriar 
Church, which is professed by the bulk of Scotchmen, being the 
established Church of that part of the United Kingdon, and none 
im danger of oppression in consequence of, or any way in relation 
to their religion, there was not the same reason as in Ireland for 
leaning to the popular side in the arrangements arising out of the 
union of Scotland with England ; neither from its existing: consti- 
tution was it perhaps practicable, without unnecessary and probably 
unjust and dangerous changes, to have thrown more weight into 
the popular scale in Scotland by means of her union. 

Thus were these two great political measures carried practically, 
justly, and wisely, on the true principles of the British constitution, 
the promoters of them neither fearing to change, where a certain 
and: practical good was the objeet, nor changing more than was 
Tequisite, and doing no injustice toindividuals or bodies of men, and 
moreover a and: carefully looking to and preserving the main 
system of vi and not: actual representation. of the! mass- ef the 
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people. What I mean by virtual representation I have stated— 
the people’s being represented by a body of men from the consti- 
tution of that body strongly inclined and almost necessaril 

impelled to act for the good of the people; which good in this 
kingdom requires (I speak of the real good of the people at large) 
that their representatives should be also strongly mchined and 
impelled to respect the constitutional rights, and to preserve the 
constitutional weight of the other two branches of the legislature. 

This is the true constitutional system of representation on 
which Britain has flourished, and while she continues to preserve 
jt unimpaired, will still continue to flourish and be free. 1 would 
have the revolutionary reformers know from me, if they do not 
understand it already sa the principles I have laid down, that} 
am not such an idiot as to agree with an unfortunate orator, just 
within the reach of my earliest political memory, whose nameé-I 
will not record to ridicule, who in the parliamentary dispates 
about taxation and representation in the commencement of the 
American contest, insisted in the House of Commons, that the 
continent of North America was virtually represented in the British 

tliament, because each colony was feudally held by grant of his 
Majesty's manor of East Greenwich, and East Greenwich wasin 
the county of Kent represented by two knights in parliamene! 
Such nonsense makes one almost as sick as the contrary and stilt 
more mischievous nonsense of equality and equak representation. 
But the orator’s nonsense was mischievous; not by’ persuading 
any mau of the truth of his ridiculous proposition, but by its 
tendency to cast a slur over the foundation of British freedom— 
virtual representation. 

The American colonies were not virtually represented in the 
British parliament ; nay, more, if | may be allowed the expression, 
they were virtually unrepresented. If will explain what I mean: 
virtual representation consisting in the circumstance of the fepre- 
sentatives being from their respective situations inclined amd 
impelled to promote the good: of their general constituents, the 
people at large, a country may, I think, be truly said. to be virtually 
unrepresented, that is to be the reverse.of represented, by a body 
of men who from their situation and constitution are nec i 
inclined and impelled to promote the oppression of such country. 
Now as to a body of men who. tax themselves:and their immediate 
constituents, those who send them to parliament, and those who live 
near and around them, just so. much lessim proportion as they 
tax more heavily others, with whom they have no immediate 
connection, and who live at an. immense distance, with almost as 

wide a gulph between them, as that beoween Lazarus. in Abraham's 
bosom and the spirit of the rich man deceased; by such. body of 
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mén,'I contend such distant ‘country may be said to be virtually 
unrepresented: and this was the case between the parliament of 
Great Britain andthe heretofore British colonies in America. It 
is far from: my wish unnecessarily to revive the memory of the 
unfortunate and fatal contest I have been alluding to; though 
pethaps it might be well for all British politicians, even of the 
present day, to consider it maturely, with all its bearing, in their 
closets. I only quote it to illustrate what virtual representation 
truly is. It is the reverse of any connection which heretofore 
subsisted between the now American States and the British Parlia- 
ment, but precisely what long has subsisted between Englishmen 
and their parliaments, and now subsists between the whole people 
ofthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and their 
Imperial Parliament.. One word more, and I have done with the 
late contest between Great Britain and her colonies, arid the 
merits of it: 

I desire to be considered as having given no opinion whatever on 
these merits further than I have expressly stated an opinion. ‘The 
Constitution of Great Britain, by the magic sonic of Virtual 
Representation admirably calculated for the good government of 
the Country; beneficially subjected to her Parliament by being 
virtually represented in it, became the clumsiest and most unwicldy 
of machines when applied to distant Colonies, or even to 
nearer countries not so represented in her Parliament; and hence 
the necessity, the excellent policy and patriotic integrity and wis- 
dom of effecting and consolidating an Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland; and hence the great difficulty of heretofore adopting 
any rational policy with regard to our North American Colonies, 
being so distant, and otherwise so differently circumstanced from 
Ireland. Hence also considerable excuse for the conduct of many 
of our Administrations towards those Colonies, and for the ap- 
parent unreasonableness both on the part of Britain and America 
during the unhappy contest which took place between them. For 
some years we have been two nations, and I am sorry to say 
hostile nations, contrary, I am convinced, to the true interest of 
both; but while Great Britain despises America, America will 
hate Great Britain, and the nations must, unhappily for both, 
continue hostile. It is worthy, however, of a patriotic and phi- 
lanthropic mirid to strive to remove the evil, which is serious to 
both, countries.’ 

For this episode I hope I shall be excused, arising so naturally 
as it has done out of my subject. I have all along argued that the 
Parliament of England, afterwards swelled into » Fe Parliament of 
Great Britain, and. lastly into that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain arid Ireland, has for a long period of time attended 
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If this my proposition be not true in the main, then I am aware 
and admit that my other proposition built upon it cannot be ésta- 
blished ; namely, that the House of Commons, as now constructed, 
is a virtual representation of the people. But recur to the Hist 
of England. Since the happy amendments and re-establishment 
of our Constitution in 1688, my assertion stands on the strongest 
ground, remembering that I say in the main and upon the whole, 
not contending that Parliaments have at any period been entirel 
free from the operations of human error or passion, from which no 
equalizing or other better system invented by man can entirely 
preserve men. But even before we enjoyed the advantages result- 
ing from our necessary, wise and glorious Revolution, it should 
be recollected how the very Parliament of Charles the Second, to 
which I as well as Bishop Burnet have alluded with disapprobation, 
which was continued to the enormous length of eighteen years, and 
which was stigmatized by the name of the Pensioned Parliameént, 
acted during the latter periods of its existence. ‘When the mea- 
sures of the King’s Administration appeared seriously destructive 
of the true interests of the country, this very Parliament manfully 
opposed the ruinous system attempted to be imposed upon them. 
The conduct even of this Parliament then contributes to substan- 
tiate the principle which I contend for, that Parliaments are to be 
depended upon in the main: surely since the Revolution they have 
been our best ground of dependance. 

If in our own times, out of such a magnitude and multiplicity of 
dangers as the human mind cannot look back upon without dread 
and horror, Parliament has at length, however some considerable 
dificulties remain to be encountered, placed us in a state of 
freedom, power, and honour: is it rational, is it just to assert that 
our good has not been the object, and in part the successful object 
of King, Lords, and Commons ? and if of the House of Commons, 
then does not that House prove itself a Virtual Representation 
of the People ? 

I verily believe the House of Lords has, in like manner and on 
the same principles (for there is Royal and Popular as well as 
Aristocratical influence in this House also) aimed at the public 
good, and that King, Lords, and Commons have ‘struggled for us, 
and have preserved us; in saying which, while I attribute per- 
fection of conduct to neither party in either House, I attribute 
their due merit to both ‘parties, to Oppositions and to Administra- 
tions for the time being. The Government of France, whether old 
of new, legitimate or usurped, never can understand the state of par* 
ties’ in England ; and to England itself, though probably sometimes 
good, mischief has not unfrequentlyaccrued from the blunders and 
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mistakes of Frauce in this.respect ; for instance, by het persevering in 
War, when she would otherwise have acceded to a reasonable 
Peace, or by her making some particular attack, which, though 
unsuccessful in its main object, produces mischief to Great Britain, 
both which evils might possibly have been avoided had she under. 
stood that the great majority of both parties in Parliament, however 
strong in their parliamentary language against each other, agreed 
in being attached to the established Constitution and real interests 
of their country. Foreigners in general, but more particularly the 
French, have no idea of the cordiality with which many of the 
Members and Friends of Administration shake hands with those 
of Opposition afier a long and violent debate in either House, or of 
the respect for the most part entertained by the leading Members 
ef both parties for each other, or of the private friendships and 
connexions mutually subsisting between individuals of the two 
bodies. They have each their party and their public objects. As 
to the first they are decidedly hostile, and frequently as to the last, 
but frequently not, and they often feel and allow the patriotic views 
of their opponents—although of the opposite party, they mutually 
mark and stigmatize every real or apparent fault; from which the 
blic derives the advantage of being able to detect both error and 
uit, than which nothing can be a much greater check to their 
being either or both of them essentially committed or obstinately 
persevered in; and herein we find another practical good of our 
existing Constitution, for it must be observed that the advantages 
just pointed out for the most part are connected with, and in great 
measure result from a total want of anydesire or aim either to destroy 
the’Constitution or ruin an opponent or adversary; and these happy 
dispositions arise from a real attachment to the Constitution, from 
habit, and from the improbability, so long as the equalizing system 
and all approach to it are avoided, of either party or any individual 
ing able to gratify any such vicious or malicious objects. 
: at this improbability, as stated, actually exists, I appeal to 
experience, and that it is both a proof of the eatery practical state 
of our country as to government, and the natural good result of 
such a state, I appeal to the understanding of my Readers. 

In praising therefore the parental care and exertions of our Par- 
liaments through the tremendous struggles we have undergone, 
I keep to my text of not praising or blaming, defending or con- 
demning any particular administration or set of men, and am cele- 
brating only by allusions to some happy causes and effects inherent 
in it, while it is suffered to rest upon its old principles and founda- 
tion, the real and practical merits of the Governme ntand ‘Consti- 
tution of our country—of its Parliament,—and most particularly 
of the House of Commons, against the supposed defects and ill 
construction of which the thundering shot of levelling eloquence 
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is principally and systematically directed. The House of Com- 
mons, however, (constructed as itis) is like a strong and well- 
fortified fort, powerfully garrisoned ; and for one I thank God ‘this 
is so, convinced that the real good of my country rests on its defence. 
But we must not consider it as invulnerable or impregnable ; nox, 
while the trumpets of che geniegers sound so loud and so near, desert 
our respective posts in that defence; else the enemy may storm it 
and then adieu to the British Constitution, which, instead of bei 
a sy stem of universal suffrage or equal representation, I trusts 
have shown to be radically founded, so that it cannot exist otherwise 
than on the reverse principle, that is, Virtual Representation, whi¢h 
actually prevails in the present construction of the House of Come 
mons. Is there an insuperable objection to a few boroughs having 
an excessive small number of voters each, so that one or two ime 
dividuals can return the members, by virtue of their local landed 
property, as in some large cities other individuals can do by virtue 
of their commercial riches and power? A landed man probably 
is sent to parliament in one case, a commercial man in the other, 
and in the House of Commons they are jointly assimilated into the 
yirtual representation of the people, and (if I am right in the prine 
siples I have supported from reason and experience, to which J 
earnestly beg attention in the preceding pages) both unite in pros 
moting, upon the whole, the good of their country. If, however, 
the existence of such boroughs, after all that can be said in their 
excuse, hurt the eye or feeling of theorists, so that they cannot 
endure them, whenever a radical change in the representation is 
radically given yp, let the public, as in the case of the Irish Union, 
pay the proprietors for the loss certainly of some actually possessed 
influence secured tothem by ancient usage (and the commen. law 
of the land, on which our dearest rights depend, is nothing else,) 
and disfranchise such boroughs. But while the besiegers sound:to 
arms, we must defend the citadel, and not parley upon terms. 
One evil of the mad parliamentary reforming cry, as I have 
already observed, is that otherwise attainable reforms cannot 
be persevered in or adopted. How strongly is this truth new 
exemplified? For what can more tend to put a stop to and 
prevent those wise and constitutional, while safe and practicable 
teductions of our military establishment, and other economical 
reforms now actually taking place with a rational and patriotic 
view to felieve the public distress and diminish the crown’s jinflu- 
ence, than the wild cries of,‘ Give us our rights, destroy the present 
House of Commons, and establish annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage,’ which it must be admitted have now been audibly 
and distinctly made, and especially as these cries have been accom- 
panied with actual sedition and siet, and a pretty evident, though 
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hitherto ‘unsuccessful: attempt at insurrection and rebellion, 
‘However pressing our financial difficulties, however ‘desirable safe 
and practical economy and reductions may be, we cannot justify 
“presenting to the knife of public assassins, our wives and childten 
‘to be butchered, or to their desperation our property, that which is 
*0 comfort and maintain our families, to be forcibly taken from us 
ot destroyed. . Military force is alone able to resist such attempts, 
and: military force we must retain, if revolutionary reformers 
threaten us. I write witha melancholy feelirg on this subject ; for 
Fhad indulged the hope that a very small military force would 
now suffice us, and that great additional reductions of public ex: 
pense, and the influence of the crown, on true constitutional prin- 
ciples:might” have been effected, an unavoidable check to which I 
now fear. However well poised the respective powers of the 
House of Commons may be upon the whole for the: preservation 
of the Constitution, it is impossible, consistently with the state of 
earthly things, but that one power will be continually gaining 
onthe others ; and the crown by the constitution concentrating 
in itself the- whole executive authority of the state, must almost 
necessarily be, particularly during a long-and arduous war, the in- 
creasing weight. It is in such case the House of Commons rte- 
quires to be made to re-approach to its first principles of virtual not 
equal representation of the people, and of due poise of royal, aris- 
tocratical, and popular weight. With this wise, just; and consti- 
tutional view, whose bill was it that did more than any act of late 
to diminish the then overgrown influence of the Crown, as 
it had been voted to be by an House of Commons constituted as 
the:present ? Was Mr. Burke a friend to parliamentary reform? 
No—its most decided enemy, on the same principles on which I 
am, in this respect, sincerely proud of being his disciple. Perhaps 
afterwards this great orator and honest statesman, without being 
perfect either as an orator or statesman, suffered himself to be so 
confounded by the mischiefs and jargon of the French revolution, as 
almost to become an enemy to rational and constitutional reform— 
and we have seen many other instances of a similar kind. These 
mad notions, therefore, if they do not overturn the state to its 
foundation, by poisoning the source of reform, gradually sap that 
foundation, which is the next greatest evil that can be inflicted on 
a country. For one, I have no hesitation to say, that the wild 
pranks of these mountebank ‘reformers tempt me into‘a much 
er disposition to submit to actual corruptions than has hereto- 
ore been, or would naturally have been my case. I may, like Mr. 
Burke, or any other greater man than myself, carry this ‘too far ; 
in difficult cases it is.not easy to hit an exact medium between ti 
and wrong; but this I'am’ sure 6f, it is the height-of folly for “@ 
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man, because he is a Whig in political principles, therefore to give 
encouragement to what is at this period styled Parliamemary Re 
form, and positively wrong for one who sees so strongly as I do the 
certain mischief of a radical change in the Representation, or of sha« 
king the principles on which the advantages of the present Represen- 
tation rest, to encourage or widen the breach between constitutionak 
Whigs and constitutional Tories—such as professing themselves of 
or inclined to be attached to either of those parties, impartially, 
honestly, and sincerely wish to preserve the Constitution in church 
and state, and heartily, with their whole souls, detest and abhor 
the innovating system of levellers. The union of such patriotic 
persons just now, is become, in my opinion, most desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, in order to guard against the danger of pros 
jected innovation, and to preserve the Constitution of their ances= 
tors, as they joined in doing at the Revolution, though they differed 
somewhat afterwards in the modes of proceeding to be subsequently 
adopted.—-When we are safe we may differ again about smaller 
concerns ; but while the constitution itself is in danger from mani- 
fest internal enemies, Jet us not differ or encourage differences 
about comparatively trifling concerns, but heartily join in defend- 
ing and preserving so great and transcendent a blessing; in order 
to effect which most desirable public good two useful means im- 
press themselves upon my mind—first, that the leaders of the Whi 
and Tory parties (if I may be allowed to call them by their old 
names,) dismissing for a time at Jeast the memory of smaller con< 
tests, should unite and form an administration strong enough and 
wise enough to protect our calumniated and threatened Constitution, 
as well as to alleviate the difficulties of a distressed population. 
The other useful step, in order to effect this most desirable public 
benefit, seems to me to be (to use a vulgar but strong expression) 
not to blink the question of Parliamentary Reform, but to assert 
the practical, constitutional, safe, and beneficial principle of old 
usage and virtual representation, in a public arid parliamentary way, 
agreeably to precedent, by a Declaratory Act, declaring, enacting, 
and establishing that principle, and condemning and excluding ‘its 
reverse, the pernicious theoretical nonsense of equal representation 
and universal suffrage.—For this purpose I subjoin a very short 
but clear and explicit suggested bill, which, or one to the same 
effect, better drawn, I shall be happy to see submitted to the wis- 
dom and consideration of Parliament. 


PROPOSED BILL. 


WHEREAS much error has arisen amongst persons ignorant 
of history, and ill informed as to the practiceand principles of the 
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inestimable constitution of this united kingdom, so far as relates to 
the representation of the people thereof in parliaments And 
Wuereas unreasonable and dangerous doubts, misconceptions, 
and discontents have been occasioned thereby ; May it please your 
Majesty, that it may be declared and enaeted, and be it declared 
and enacted by the king’s most excellent majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the lords spiritual. and temporal, and 
commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same,—That the representation of the people of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland separately, or united as they now 
happily are by law into one United Kingdom, never has been equal, 
nor their representatives elected by universal suffrage; but that 
the said representation as it’ now stands, has in fact arisen from 
old established usages and casual grants of franchises amended, 
corrected, and improved by various statutes, and constitutes ou 
the whole a virtual representation of the people of this land, 
congenial to the mixed principles of the excellent practical Con. 
stitution of this United Kingdom, and conducive to the pre 
servation of the rights of the people thereof, and to their general 
liberty and happiness; and that any attempt radically or essen- 
tially to change or alter the present Representation of the people 
in the Commons house of Parliament, under whatever specious 
pretence, tends to exchange that — and happiness, founded in 
the Constitution of Government, which, under Providence, has re- 
sulted from the wisdom and been purchased by the blood of our 
ancestors, and is deservedly the admiration of the Christian world, 
—for the anarchy, misery, bloodshed, and despotism, which have 
of late years unhappily been prevalent in the neighbouring kingdom 
of France. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ecotism should be avoided; but in a publication of political 
ptinciples, and in an carnest endeavour to guard fellow subjects 
and countrymen agaiitst a most alarming public danger, it may 
surely be admitted, without any just imputation of that fault, for 
a man desirous to satisfy persons with whom he may have public 
connexions, or to whom the: explanation of ‘his public conduct 
may appear proper, so far to speak of himself as to elucidate that 
conduct, especially-if he can show, or has shown, that such con- 
duct is the necessary result of the decided principles he avows to 
act upon. Strongly impressed, as I have manifested myself, with 
the danger of any radical inyovation in-réspect to the actual pre- 
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sent construction of the House of Commons, should I have acted 
agreeably to public duty, had I, in the present state of things, 
suppressed those sentiments? Still more forcibly may I ask, should 
I be acting agreeably to public duty, if my political conduct should 
be otherwise than in unison with these sentiments, founded, as I 
have declared and shown them to be, on the strongest conviction 
and principle? On these questions, and on this statement, I feel 
myself entitled to call upon all those whom it may concern, parti- 
cularly on such as bear friendly dispositions towards me, and have 
heretofore honoured me with their good opinion and confidence, 
not to be offended with me, or to change those friendly  disposi- 
tions, or to withdraw that good opinion and confidence, because I 
cannot sacrifice fundamental public principle to local or party 
politics. If ever there was a sincere Whig, I am one; I have sa- 
crificed many worldly views, and I am ready to make much 
greater sacrifices to acting according to the best of € judgment on 
Whig principles. But [ cannot, and will not sacrifice those principles 
themselves to the gratification, to the local prejudices, or even to 
the honest and deliberately-formed opinions of any man or set of 
men; not even of those whom from gratitude, attachment, and 
regard, I most wish to oblige, and most wish to agree with in 
sentiment. Such I explicitly declare to them, as I have before 


done, to be the ground I act upon in public matters, and in private 
too; on which I always have acted, and on which, while my 
understanding remains, I always will act. 


Fiat justitia, ruat Celum. 


Consistent with principles, I trust no man will be found more 
anxious to oblige, to serve, and to agree in opinion with his friends 
than Iam. Some of those friends, and other honourable charac- 
ters, are favourable to what they consider as moderate Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; to such respectable persons I wish to explain 
@because I am anxious not to be misunderstood by them) Certain 
words of mine in the foregoing sheets. Alluding to some coarse 
language of the violent against the more moderate advocates for 
Parliamentary Reform, I have used these words—« In this opinion 
I cannot wholly disagree with these more violent Reformers,” and 
shortly given reasons why I could not. I have more than once 
declared, and repeat my unghanged opinion, that many of the 
friends in different degrees to the measure I deprecate, sincerely 
mean thereby good to their country: I certainly do think, as I 
have endeavoured to.prove, that in judgment they are sadly erro- 
neous, and that their conduct endangers the very Constitution they 
wish to improve ; which conduct, therefore, I cannot’ believe or 
denominate wise. To express and prove. the truth ofi which 
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opinion of mine, not to impute bad intentions to those whose 
intentions I admit to be good, is all that I meant by the passage | 
have been referring to, besides observing on the coarse treatment 
the moderate have experienced from their more violent brethren, 
because they would not go all lengths with them, and suggesting, 
that some they do not suspect may have bad intentions. 

For the reasons I have given, I do conscientiously think it is 
dangerous and wrong at this time to exasperate the differences be. 
tween constitutional Whigs and Tories, who on no point, I believe, 
more agree than on that which I have been discussing; in doin 
which I hope seriously to have drawn the attention of both the 
above descriptions of friends to their country to the consideration 
of what I have on good grounds, I trust, much insisted on—not 
only that an essential change in the present state of the Represen. 
tation is practically most dangerous, but also (and pointedly) that 
the project of it is ene on a system neither agreeable to the prac 
tice nor theory of our Constitution. I dwell so much on this part of 
my subject, because from observation I am inclined to think, many, 
who entirely agree with me in the practical danger of the suggested 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, are not so strongly impressed as 
I have proved myself to be, and I hope I shall have induced others 
to be, with a serious conviction of mind, that it rests wholly ona 
foundation inconsistent with and contrary to the principles of the 
so much famed British Constitution. 

We have talked much of what the French have done during the 
prevalence of their late Revolution, and pending their multiplied 
unsuccessful and ineffectual attempts fo erect a free constitution 
$n a moment, on almost wholly popular grounds. ‘Their repeated 
failure ought certainly to make its due impression upon us. But 
it is further worthy to be remarked in this respect, that any person 
who ‘will take the trouble of considering and comparing their 
different plans, must perceive, notwithstanding their broad basis 
of sovereign will of the people, the French constitution-mongers 
have-continually, and I believe invariably, found themselves com- 
pelled:to introduce into their respective plans some check to that 
sovereign will. It is the preservation of those tried and mildly 
werking constitutional checks, which by the blessing of Providence 
and» wisdom of our ancestors, actually prevail in the popular 
branch of our Legislature, and thence diffuse themselves into the 
vitals of our happily-constructed political system, and which so 
effectually and beneficially counteract the wild working of this 
sovereign will, that I so earnestly contend for, knowing that all 
depends on their preservation. 

Consider now, what the French have done, since the setting of 
their revolutionary comet.. By the destruction of all the little 
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principle that subsisted in their ancient government, obliged to 
build on new foundations, called on to establish a free monarchy, 
they are necessarily driven to a popular system of representation, 
and rightly also, so far as is requisite to secure protection and good 
government to the people at large; but they obviously feel the 
equal necessity of powerfully checking and tempering in the re- 
resentation of the people, this popular system, which they rightly 
constitute an ingredient in it. ‘This is done by primary assemblies 
electing secondary ; and secondary others, till they arrive at their 
ultimate and intended virtual representation of the people; into 
which, in order to render it truly so, they have judged it requisite 
to introduce, through means which will be observed by inspection 
and consideration of their plan, further temperaments of royal. and 
aristocratical influence. And this, it is to be remembered, they 
have done, while they have attempted to have a monarch on the 
throne, and an aristocratical third branch of the legislature, with 
respectively great powers. Is it not obvious then, either that they 
copy in the popular branch of their legislature, as far as can be 
done in a new institution, the principles, not of the hopeful pro- 
jects of our parliamentary reformers, but of our ware | existing 
and long-established state of virtual representation ? (which if done, 
they manifest a strong approbation of our present system), or else 
(which is equally manifesting such strong approbation), that they 
are driven by plain reason and experience, without intending it, to 
imitate such our system ? 

Thus we perceive now, formed by the French on the principles 
of our tried Constitution, precisely where it differs from the over- 
popular and equalizing system of representation, a constitution 
which, like its many predecessors, may stand perhaps only a trial of 
the day. I hope otherwise for their sake, and for the sake of man- 
kind ; and I certainly think it more likely to stand in consequence 
of their wise and patriotic attempt at virtual rather than equal re- 
presentation, and of their well-judged endeavour rather to check 
and temper, than pamper and inflame the sovereign will of the 
people. 

To pamper and inflame that will in Great Britain and Ireland 
ds the object of the violent parliamentary reformers. To effect 
this their unworthy object will be the result, if the more moderate 
and ‘well-intentioned friends to parliamentary reform, joining the 
‘violent, should succeed in procuring a condemnation of the present 
state of our representation, which God forbid, therefore, should 
ever happen. 

But with regard to the constitution at this moment established 
in France, it may be said—It is the work ofthe Ultra-royalists—it 
‘is not founded in public principle, or the good of the people—it is 
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merely an essay to patch up the weak and rotten fabric of their 
restored monarchy. I am not sufficiently acquainted with facts to 
discuss the truth of any such assertions, should they be made ; but 
this I know and have stated, and the history of the times will prove, 
that the revolutionists themselves in France were obliged to have 
recourse to some expedients of the same kind, and with the same 
view as the constitutionalists have now done. ‘lhe weak efforts 
of these revolutionists to check the dire effects of their own system 
of sovereign will proved ineffectual. Should French legislators 
therefore, at the close of so tremendous a revolutionary agitation, 
after the experience of the failure of so many former constitutions 


{.om being too popular, and of the ultimate result of those agita- 


tions, the despotism of Napoleon, now that an opportunity is 
afforded them, proceed somewhat further in the counteracting of 
sovereign will, and adopt the principle of our happily established 
state of virtual representation, I am not wise enough to perceive; 
that.on this account they are deserving of censure. On the con 
traryj in this respect I judge them worthy of the highest praise, 
oo they do not reduce the popular weight too low, of which 

cannot conceive there is much danger, commencing as they have 
been obliged to do, in something very near universal suffrage. If 
Frenchmen can at last act so laudably in endeavouring to bless 
their country with the novelty of a good government, surely 
Britons will be wise enough to continue to their own country the 
blessings of her well-poised and long-enjoyed free and beneficial 
system. 

As extremes are very prevalent in this world; so while some 
may err from too great a feeling of alarm at an apparent danger, 
others from not sufficiently considering the nature and extent of 
it, may indulge themselves in a false security, and omit the oppor- 
tunity of adopting sufficient means of defence against a dreadful 
impending evil. An immense weight of respectability, pervadin 
almost every party in the state, has unequivocally declared itself 
against universal suffrage, as absurd, mischievous, and subversive 
of the Constitution ; but the mass of the people are not included 
in that weight, and no positive principle has yet been attempted 
to be set up against this ignis fatuus which misleads the multitude. 

Ought it not also to be remembered, that persons who are 
never-ceasingly striving for a popular object, have a vast advantage 
over those who are continually opposing it, especially if that object 
is:the destruction of what exists; for if the promoters of destruc- 
tion once succeed, their success will probably be complete; as an 
‘existing good destroyed can very seldom, indeed, be re~attained ; 
whereas the defenders must always and repeatedly succeed, in 
‘order permanently to preserve. Besides, the error’ into which 
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many conscientious friends to Tiberty and good government, who 
have not considered the subject maturely or deeply, are ant with 
the best intentions, but with the most ruinous consequences, to 
fall, is that those two excellent purposes are advanced in propor- 
tion to increase of power in the mass of the people; whereas too 
much power vested in that mass necessarily destroys their own 
liberty and their own good, to promote which, not the gratification 
of popular whim or pride is the object of true patriotism. More- 
over, the actual advantages arising {rom the present Representation 
of the people in Parliament are not like the beauties of a fine pice 
ture, which strike the eye at once with pleasure and admiration, 
nor owing to any distinguishable symmetry in the system, but 
quite the reverse; for there is no symmetry in it, and its advan- 

s tesult out of the apparent accidental, but which I should 
call providential operation of checks, that are obviously discover- 
able, and not without producing other good effects are constantly 
operating on the great popular influence which exists, and ought 
to exist in that state of representation, 

These principles, in my opinion, require to be stated, asserted, 
and established in the public mind, as true, wise, and just, so far 
as can be done by that weight of respectability which 1s hostile to 
universal suffrage, and which I sanguinely hope, on mature consi- 
deration, will manifest itself hostile to every system which essen- 
tially tends to that miserable extreme. The daring manner in 
which that extreme is at this time praised, supported, and petition- 
ed for, surely calls for the measure I have suggested of a Declara- 
tory Act, condemning the principles, if principles they can be called, 
oa which it attempts to stand; and asserting those of the existing 
state of the representation, as amongst its other good qualities 
vesting sufficient power in, without conferring too much authority 
on the people. This will establish a rallying point, on which we 
may defend, and will constitute substantial ground on which we 
may preserve the good we have and now enjoy. At the same 
time instead of checking rational and practical reforms it will afford 
us strength and spirit to suggest them, to consider them, and to 
carry them into effect, as soon as on trial and due examination. it 
shall appear, that the greater danger of a projected radical and 
fundamental change of our valuable Constitution is at an end; 
while, on the contrary, so long as we continue to perceive that 
Constitution seriously threatened, the measure I recommend will 
Operate as a strong test of the danger, and will unite on a distinct 
and firm foundation the real friends against the real enemies of our 
constitution and of our country ; which surely the result of the 
late investigations in Parliament, but just come to my knowledge, 
or that of the public, prove tq be essentially requisite at this a 
Crisis, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


For the purpose of better understanding the foregoing sheets, it 
‘may perhaps be proper to observe, that though the latter part of 
my Conclusion was written more recently, most of the preceding, 
and all the historical part of this publication was in the press in 
the end of January, or very beginning of February, 1817. 

I have used, on one occasion, a short ironical expression, which 
(the context considered, together with the general tenor of my 
‘arguments and principles), I think cannot be misunderstood. [ 
‘will prevent, however, the most remote possibility of mistake, 
misrepresentation or sarcasm on this passage (page $48), to the 
general destruction of such useless beings,” I was ironically mean. 
ing thereby gentlemen, and alluding to their actual treatment by 
the vile levellers of France, and to the unjust point of view in 
which the class of gentlemen has been calumniated, and, if some 
of our own levellers’ threats are to be trusted, will be treated by 
‘that still more vile, because more inexcusable description of persons 
‘here, if we do not early and effectually counteract, dissipate, and 
annihilate their infamous intrigues. , 

Who in this country contribute more than gentlemen (including 
the nobility and clergy,) to the honest employment and beneficial 
‘management of the poor—to their improvement in religion and 
morals—to their relief in actual distress—or to their comfort and 
advantages in every way? Who principally maintain the nume- 
‘Tous, spacious, and commodious Infirmaries and Hospitals through- 
out the country for their reception when ill, and for the cure of 
their diseases, bodily infirmities, and dreadful accidents ? Who, 
according to their means, subscribe more largely to other public 
‘charities ? Who gratuitously dispense justice among the poor, or 
stand as mediators between them and those ranks in society 
immediately above them, which, pressed down by the weight of 
taxation for their legal maintenance, and continually eye-witnesses 
of their failings, must otherwise be inclined to act harshly towards 
them? Who expend in larger proportion towards the support of 
inferior tradesmen, and ultimately through them of the manufac- 
turer? In short, without absurdly supposing that gentlemen, as 
such, are perfect, or that all gentlemen are even virtuous and good, 
is there a body of men in this Island by whom the poor and ‘the 
industrious gain more, or whose being struck out of the order of 
society, would be a greater loss and misfortune to such persons ? 
I should be perfectly satisfied to have these last questions 
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determined by a jury of twelve paupers, six resident in a country 
parish where there are gentlemen, and six in such a parish where 
there are none. It is the stigmatised and acknowledged misfortune 
of our sister Island, that the bulk of her principal nobility and 
gentry do not reside within her confines, and complaints are 
commencing against absentees from Great Britain. Ino further 
enter now into these last stated questions or their causes than to 
deprecate the condemnation of absentee gentlemen, connected with 
a desire to ruin or destroy such as do reside, and to infer from the 
condemnation of absentees, that resident gentlemen are the reverse 
of useless beings. 

Upon the whole, therefore, how actually injurious to the lower 
classes and to the country at large, as avowedly to gentlemen 
themselves, is any mad and wicked cry against this deserving, 
useful, and most respectable class of the community ? 

In speaking of the heretofore indefinite duration of Parliaments, 
as it no way affected my argument, I have not noticed that parlia- 
ments were heretofore dissolved by demise of the crown, and still 
are, with the exception of continuing, or (should there be no 
parliament in existence on such an event) of the last parliament 
being revived for six months after such demise, if not previously 
dissolved by prerogative, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


PRESENT STATE OF 
PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND, 
&e. &c. 


SIR, 


Mr. Corwen has brought forward in parliament his im- 
portant motion on our Poor Laws, and a Committee of Inquiry is 
now sitting, of which I understand you to be an honourable mem- 
ber. But, Sir, it is not merely in your capacity of a member of 
that committee that I now venture to address you, but as an indi- 
vidual, beyond any other man in England qualified to bear tes- 
timony to many facts, which I shall find it necessary to state, 
and enabled by your own experience, both in public affairs and in 
private, to illustrate the truth and value of those principles, upon 
which the observations I am going to make are founded. That 
pauperism is a subject at all times of great importance, but that 
it has of late years risen to the rank of constituting a large branch 
of our national policy, and that the evils arising out of our present 
system are rendered every day more and more alarming, are truths 
upon which I need not dwell: they are universally felt, and there- 
fore universally admitted, 

But, Sir, it may be asked, upon what grounds, and with what 
pretensions to superior wisdom and ingenuity, I thus presume to 
offer myself to public notice on a question, which has already 
employed the ablest pens, and exercised the most benevolent 
minds; which can reckon amongst those who have handled it the 
names of Malthus and of Clarkson, to say nothing of the Honour- 
able George Rose, and a whole host of similar luminaries; and 
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upon which a Committee of the House of Commons is now 
actually employed. 

Indeed, Sir, had I been about to propose any new theory of 
ethics, or any fanciful scheme of legislation; had I been about to 
set at nought the wisdom of former ages, or to contemplate man 
in any other light than as reason, and revelation, and experience, 
all present him to our view, I should have good reason to apologize 
for such an intrusion; and to distrust that impulse by which I 
am now urged on. But it is because I think all those, whom I 
have above mentioned, to have erred in this very point; and that 
the honourable member, who has brought forward this question in 
parliament, has shown us, by the prospectus of his plan, that he ig 
himself not free from the same delusion ; that, instead of endeavour. 
ing to restore us to the path from which we have so far wandered, 
by carefully investigating the causes of our errors, and inculcat, 
ing the absolute necessity of tracing our own footsteps backward 
till we again reach that spot where we originally turned asidey 
they have employed themselves in broaching doctrines, which 
have no foundation either in truth or nature, or in new schemes 
for upholding and feeding a system, which they yet acknowledge 
to be threatening every day more and more to turn upside down 
the whole fabric of society, and to render the present proprietors 
and occupiers of the soil no more than stewards of the poor, and 
that too as holding an office most wretchedly and miserably 
paid; that I feel induced to occupy a field which they have so 
totally deserted. 

The first and most painful, as well as alarming feature of our 
present situation is the degraded and discontented character of our 
poor: that inroad, which has been made upon our ancient national 
spirit and independence, and that consequent waste of national 
industry, which ‘have already divided us into two classes, not of 
rich and poor, for these are now-a-days relative terms but little 
understood and often misapplied, but into payers and receivers of 
parochial aid; which have divested pauperism of all shame and all 
disgrace, and led the poor to look upon the parish as a ready and 
always available substitute for their own exertions; which have 
destroyed every incentive to prudent forecast, and taught fraud 
and importunity to supply the place of that energy of mind as well 
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as body, which could once animate them to search and to find 
employment in one direction when it had failed in another, and 
inspire them with courage and fortitude to grapple with temporary 
difficulties and extraordinary pressure by an extraordinary degree 
of diligence and activity, and by a contented submission to tem- 
porary privations; which have rendered necessary all your cruel 
and impolitic laws of settlement and removal; which are perpetually 
giving rise to parish squabbles between the overseer and the 
pauper, to the eternal interference of the magistrate in all the 
concerns of the poor, and to a multiplicity of petty appeals to the 
court of quarter session, the legal expenses alone of which are 
now probably very little short of half a million a year. 

Nor must I here omit to notice another branch of this moral 
degradation : I mean its influence on the female character, and the 
evils with which that influence is also attended. It is the peculiar 
glory of Christianity to have assigned to woman her proper 
place in human society, and to have taught us to consider her, 
not as the base and abject minister of our lusts, but as the com- 
panion and associate of our lives; as the parent, the nurse, and 
the educator of our offspring; as the participator of our cares as 
well as of our joys; and, what is of peculiar importance to the 
poor man, as the manager of his household, and the dispenser 
of thosé means of livelihood and subsistence, which his own 
Jabours are exerted to provide. This is the rank she now holds 
amongst us; and surely nothing more need be urged upon the 
high value, which. attaches to the preservation of every virtue 
connected with it, even when contemplated only with a reference 
‘to the internal economy of the State. But, Sir, what is the present 
state of female virtue amongst the lower classes in this country ? 
Alas! the effects of our system of government are here traced in 
colours not less striking than in the other sex, to which I have 
just more particularly alluded. From their very childhood they 
are trained to a total despair of independent maintenance. Indus- 
try flags and becomes torpid; the aids‘of the parish are looked to 
‘through the whole period of life, except a very few years before 
‘marriage, and perhaps a short space after it; and, strange and 
unaccountable as it may appear, a spirit of dress, and pride, and 
idleness, is ofiginated in the young, most neatly connected with 
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prostitution itself, and generally ending in it; cherished by a 
morbid and sickly humanity, peculiar to the age we live in, and 
which I shall presently have cause to notice; and terminating, in 
after life, in a total absence of that modesty and retirement, which 
are the loveliest of all ornaments ; and in what is considered a ne- 
cessary part of good housewifery, dexterity in battling the question 
of relief with the magistrate and the overseer. Any farther details 
on this subject may, I hope, be spared. Its minuter features are 
too visible, too notorious, and too disgusting, to be — upon, 
and I willingly hasten away from it. 

Now, Sir, it is not possible that these evils should stop here, 
unless some adequate corrective be speedily and effectually applied. 
The poor man, who feels himself necessarily dependent and hu- 
miliated, a beggar every week at the door of his overseer for a 
pittance grudgingly paid; with limbs that remind him of his 
strength; with the history of other days yet fresh in his remem- 
brance; and with the phantom of British liberty and independence 
yet dancing before his eyes, soon learns to lay aside respect and 
reverence, where neither gratitude nor affection bind him. He 
determines, that something must necessarily be wrong in a state 
in which the sethings not only happen, but pervade it as a general 
system; and is thus gradually prepared to join any scheme of revo- 
lution, however wild, upon the conviction, as his homely phrase 
expresses it, that ‘he has all to gain and nothing to lose.” 

This, Sir, is a picture which is not overcharged, frightful as 
it may be to contemplate. It is a situation pregnant with seeds, 
which, in such a soil as we have long been preparing for their re- 
ception, must burst forth at last and vegetate, and the natural pro- 
duce of which will ripen, either in an abundant crop of the worst 
species of anarchy and confusjon, or, after a vain and unsuccessful 
struggle (but it will not take place without one) sink us into the 
deepest abyss of unredeemed despotism. I know, that there are 
a few limited exceptions, a few spots of light that relieve this 
ground of gloom and darkness; and I know also, that Holkham 
and its neighbourhood, as I shall hereafter have occasion to in- 
stance, furnish perhaps the noblest and the most splendid that can 
anywhere be met with; and if I could here turn aside from a 
subject so pertentous, and from a part of it so big with melancholy 
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refigctions, to indulge the language of praise and admiration, 
should be free to do so, without any danger of being chargeable 
either with flattery or exaggeration. But, Sir, this is no part of the 
object I have in view; and I therefore proceed briefly to advert to 
the remedies, which have been, or are now proposed, as the meang 
of exonerating us from this mass of suffering, which now exists, 
and from the ruin which impends over us. 

For the last twenty years we have been told, and very gravely 
told, by an author, whose industry of research and whose acute. 
ness of reasoning on this argument have procured him distinguish- 
ed fame, that an excessive population is the cause of a large portion 
of our suffering ; that it is an evil which requires to be arrested in 
its. progress: that early marriages are to be discouraged; and, in 
short, that if we go on to multiply, the last and only resource 
that will remain for us is to feed upon each other. Even our rulers 
themselves seem to have been frightened by the bugbear; and we 
live in an age, and under a government, which, with millions of 
acres still entirely uncultivated, has not scrupled to recommend 
the emigration of its subjects, and to encourage them to abandon 
their native soil. Alas! 

* Tl] fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


In these verses, Sir, is much of sound philosophy, which no ine 
genious speculations can ever shake. And, independent of the 
unnatural, the immoral, and the irreligious tendency of any system 
which would teach us to consider marriage as an evil, aud the 
birth of achild as a misfortune, we may still, even in a political point 
of view, very safely pronounce it, as far as our own empire is con- 
cerned, not only impracticable but needless. We may still safely 
continue to believe, that population is the best source of public 
strength, as it is the best criterion of public prosperity; that the 
promotion and increase of it is the first duty of a wise government; 
and that no possible augmentation of numbers can, for many gene- 
rations, even supposing all colonisation entirely stopped, be more 
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than’ this country can well and easily provide for, if its - public 
policy be sound, and its energies fairly called into action. Whoe. 
ever has seen the district of country in which you, Sir, live, and- 
the splendid improvements in agriculture which‘ have been made, 
and are still making, will see also, that my assertion is not rashy 
notwithstanding the high authorities to which it is opposed. 
Whoever is informed, that the very same land, which some years: 
ago was rented at three shillings, and abandoned as not worth five 
shillings, has since produced seventy-nine bushels of barley per 
acre, for forty acres together, as proved by actual measurement, 
and testified beyond all possibility of doubt; that large traets of 
country, upon which a grain of wheat was never attempted to be 
sown, are now perhaps the most productive of that great article 
of human food of any in the island; and learns that the little pore: 
of Wells alone, which formerly imported annually ten thousand 
quarters of wheat for the subsistence of its neighbourhood, is now 
enabled, and that too with a population almost doubled, to export 
twenty thousand, and compares this with our generally defective. 
state of cultivation throughout Great Britain, cannot be easily led 
to be alarmed with apprehensions of increasing numbers. The 
upper stratum of our coal mines, upon which the prosperity of 
all our commerce and manufactures so entirely depends, has been, 
generally speaking, long exhausted; but we have had the good 
sense and the ingenuity to dig deeper: the whole range of natural 
philosophy has been pressed in to our aid; the powers of various 
engines and machinery have been successfully applied, and we now 
go on in the perfect confidence and enjoyment of a supply fully 
adequate to our wants and demands. Why should not the pro- 
duce of agriculture be contemplated as equally capable of aug- 
mentation and improvement? We know by actual experience, that 
it teally is so ; and why should we then turn our view rather to a 
reduction uf mouths, which must necessarily be attended by a re- 
duction of productive labour, and therefore of positive public 
wealth, than to the best means of enabling us to feed them? In 
short, I can neither hesitate to believe nor to state, that there is 
hardly any limit, either of prosperity or population, to which the 
preduce of a country like this may not, with a proper encourage- 
ment afforded for its growth, and under a favourable state of public 
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policy (points which I shall discuss hereafter); be presumed’ to’ 
catry us. China, properly so called, without any aid, at least: 
worth mentioning, either of foreign trade or intercourse, supports 
a population, which to us appears quite incredible, but which has 
been ascertained by an actual census to be more than double that 
either of England or of the provinces of Holland; and is still ad- 
vancing with a rapid progress. In the beautiful language of the 
latest writer I have read on this interesting portion of the globe, 
*¢ even her rivers are crowded with the habitations of men, and at 
Canton alone a million of individuals are born and die in floating 
houses. Her tillage is elegant and minute: it appears to be a 
species of extensive gardening. Her numerous trades and arts 
have augmented to meet the wishes and the luxuries of her middle 
and opulent ranks: and the Chinese public is so infinite as to sup- 
ply work to ali the industrious, and their nation is so populous 
and wealthy as to reward ail the laborious.” ‘With this instance, 


even under a despotic government, I shall close my observations . 


on this subject of population: it is worth all the abstract reason- 
ing in the world, and speaks a language that cannot be contradict- 
ed. I must however add, in reply to Mr. Malthus, who main- 
tains, that the increase of the produce of the earth must be gradual, 
and very slow, that it may most unquestionably far outstrip the 
increase of population, and will, in fact, if not unnaturally retarded, 
always keep pace with it. 

Another remedy, proposed by the same authority, as a part of 
the same system of policy, is the total abolition of the Poor Laws, 
either instantly, or at least gradually. But, Sir, numerous as are 
the evils and abuses with which their administration is now attend- 
ed, I cannot conceive a measure of so much severity either politic 
at the present, or necessary at any future moment. The main 
source of mischief is not here, as is plainly proved by the single 
fact of the very same code, as to all its most essential enactments, 
having existed during a period of more than one hundred and 
Seventy years of the most brilliant portion of English history, be- 
fore any material inconvenience or injury resulted from it. 

The next great panacea held out is the establishment of national 
schools, and the universal education of the lower orders. But 
even granting in its fullest extent the moral and religious obligation 
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of forwarding this great object, and I am not among those dis- 
posed to question it, yet it is quite clear, that it can never be trusted 
as a remedy for the evils which we are now deploring: -and 
whether there may not even be some danger of carrying such a 
measure to excess, by elevating the poor above that sphere of life, 
in which, as a body, Providencé itself has destined them to move, 
by leading them to submit with less patience than becomes them 
to that sentence of “ earning their bread by the sweat of their 
brow ;” and whether we may not sometimes be teaching the head 
to reason, when it would be better to teach the hands to work, 
are questions which need not be examined here, and which I 
willingly leave to more able disputants to discuss and to determine. 
It is quite certain, on one hand, that ignorance has not been the 
cause of our pressure; and, on the other, that the great scholastic 
improvements of Bell and Lancaster have now been many years 
in action, whilst paaperism has gone on with accelerated progress; 
and that few are hardy enough to contend, that either the industry 
or the morals of the poor have been much improved. No, Sir, 
we must cut still deeper before we can reach the seat of our pre- 
sent gangrene ; and whatever benefits may be supposed to flow 
from such a remedy, we must be contented to value, not as the 
primum mobile of relief, but as its concomitants. 

Another friend of humanity steps forward to console us by a 
plan of « congregating the poor in large masses in our workhouses;” 
and by proving to us, by a long detail of culinary economy, how 
easily and how cheaply they may be subsisted ; by instructing us 
in frugal recipes for soup and porridge ; and by interesting obser- 
vations on the nutritious qualities of ox-cheeks, red herrings, treacle, 
and boiled cabbage. In all such schemes, however, except as 
applied exclusively to children, the aged, and the infirm, there is 
such a mixture of humanity and cruelty, of mildness and of degra- 
dation, that I shall only observe of it, that it seems to me as admi- 
tably suited to cherish every evil of pauperism, as it can be to find 
subsistence for the paupers it is calculated to create. 

The last resource I shall notice is that now proposed by the 
honourable gentleman who brought this question forward, viz. to 
render the funded property liable to a tax in aid of the parochial 
assessments to the poor-rate. It may seem, at first sight, but very 
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reasonable, that property of every description should be made avail- 
able to public services ; and in the present instance plain justice 
might seem to require it, and especially in the case of those who 
have been instrumental in creating the very burthens it is intended 
to relieve. I mean those, and there are many such, whose fortunes 
have been made in trade or in manufactories, by the assemblage 
of labourers brought together from all quarters to the spot where 
the manufactory was established, and where they rapidly formed 
their settlements, and then, upon the first stagnation of the trade 
in which they were employed, have fallen as a dead weight upon 
the land, whilst their late masters have calmly withdrawn their 
capital from such a channel, and vested it in the funds, where they 
are enabled to derive a clear and unincumbered income, and left 
the landed proprietor, in some cases, even a loser by the possession 
of his estate. Still, however, there are many strong objections to 
the policy of adopting such a measure. Personal property has 
but just been rescued from the odious burthen of the property tax— 
tax never again, I trust, to be saddled on the backs of the British 
people. Let us be careful how we lend a fresh sanction to such a 
ptinciple, and again level the barrier we have just repaired. Let 
us pause before we throw open all personal property as a plain and 
defenceless source of taxation, and again introduce a lash, before 
the scourges, which it has so lately inflicted, have ceased smarting. 
For it is vain to imagine, that such an impost, if once admitted, 
will be long confined either to the funds or to parochial assess- 
ments. Nor, again, can any relief of this kind be looked to as of 
permanent duration ; because the fundholder and contractors for 
loans will soon comprehend the risk at which their money is ad- 
vanced to the state, and will be careful to estimate at their full 
amount the unascertained charges and deductions to which their 
interest is exposed, and which the public must in some other shape 
make good. Another objection is the direct breach of faith it 
involyes with the public creditor ; and another, still more formida+ 
ble, that, by feeding the disease, you will only increase its maligs 
nity. It is a melancholy but unquestionable truth, that. the 
demands of pauperism, under our present system, will always be 
fully, proportioned to the means raised for satisfying them; and 
that there is no quantum of provision, not even the whole income 
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of the country, at which you could say, “ this will be fully ade+ 
quate.” Pauperism has, in this respect, every character of our 
other degrading vices, is equally insatiable in appetite, and ruinous 
in effect. 

Having been thus delayed, much longer than I expected, by 
reviewing these various plans, which have found so many advo+ 
cates, I am now free to enter upon that, which I conceive to be the 
only safe and practicable mode of examining such a question; viz» 
by ascertaining the origin itself from which our evils have flowed, 
and then recommending the adoption of such remedies as may be 
best suited to the case. The cause of a distemper will often of 
itself point out its cure ; and, besides this, it is idle to pretend that 
it is unnecessary and immaterial to begin here; because, if we are 
to restore those good old times of England, upon which memory 
dwells with so fond a recollection, it is only to be done by carefully 
tracing back our footsteps, and by accurately noting every point of 
aberration, until we arrive at that happy spot where we once dwelt 
so safely. ‘That the evil does not proceed from excess of popula- 
tion, upon which I have already made some observations as 2 pro- 
posed remedy, is quite clear from the fact, that the increase of 
pauperism has at some periods so infinitely outstept the increase 
of population, and at others been so far from keeping pace with 
it, as to show that they have in truth but very little relation to 
each other. In the year 1776 the increase of the poor-rates ex~ 
ceeded the proportionate increase of population by upwards of 
half a million, in the year 1792 by a million and a half, and in 
1803 by upwards of three millions, or in other words by considet- 
ably more than half the amount then paid. Last year, with an 
increase of population since 1783 of at most three millions, they 
have risen to the enormous amount of eight millions ; a sum more 
than six times the amount then paid. The same fact also proves, 
that it is not from the deficiency of employment, as Mr. Clarkson 
has most justly argued ; and which may as readily and as surely be 
inferred by the simple recollection of those more prosperous periods, 
in which, with a population very nearly if not quite so great a8 
the present, no murmurs and no complaints of this kind were heard. 
The depreciation of money, except as connected with taxation, is 
equally inadequate to solve the problem of our present state of 
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pauperism ; and, in short, turn whichever way you will; it is in 
the history of our wars, our debt, -and our taxation, that you can 
alone find the cause of our bane, and it is here also you must look 
for your chief antidote. I have already stated, that the Act of 
the 43d of Elizabeth, which directs us to find for the poor either 
subsistence or employment, and which is the great basis of all our 
subsequent regulations, had been in force for upwards of one 
hundred and seventy years, viz. from 1601 to 1775, the great and 
Jamentable xra of the American war, without having caused any 
public detriment. Industry had not flagged, the spirit of inde- 
pendence had not been broken, and the morals of our poor were 
still simple and uncorrupted. But, Sir, from that moment down- 
ward, with the exception of the short interval of nine years, viz. 
from 1783 to 1792, which were years of peace and of prosperity, 
and during which they almost remained stationary, notwithstanding 
the great increase of population, they have continued to rush upon 
us as a deluge of waters, increasing as it rolls forward by tributary 
streams, and threatening to overwhelm both the rich and the mid- 
dling classes, and even the poor themselves, in one common mass 
‘of ruin. 

If you look, Sir, to the minuter details of this argument, you 
will find with howexactly equal a pace pauperism on one hand; and 
debt and taxation on the other, have advanced upon us. Without 
going farther back than the last twenty-five years, though the very 
same connection subsists through the period of the American war 
also, you will find, that, in 1792, when the amount of taxation 
was hardly one third of what it amounted to last year, the poor- 
rates were but two million six hundred and forty-five thousand 
five hundred and twenty pounds: in 1803, when the taxes rose 
to two thirds, the rates had risen with them to five millions ; and 
.in 1816, when the taxes had been pushed to near seventy millions, 
the poor-rates also had mounted up to eight millions, a sum equal 
to the whole public revenue when his present Majesty came to the 
throne: and, if the various charities established and supported 
during that period be included, we have no reason to suppose Mr. 
Curwen incorrect when he estimates the whole relief at twelve 
‘millions, or a tax of twenty-six per cent. upon the whole rental of 

the country, 
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-' With respect to the effects of this enormous weight of our 
public burthens, as the cause of pauperism, they can excite but 
little surprise when we reflect how they operate throughout the 
whole range of the community, upon the owners and occupiers 
of land, upon the clergy and the manufacturers, upon our agricul- 
tural labourers and their families, who constitute more than two 
thirds of our parochial poor, and upon every poor weaver, artisan, 
and mechanic throughout the realm. With respect to the pro- 
prietors of the soil, we all know that outgoings and charges are 
and must be reckoned, by the occupiers, but as another name for 
rent. Now, to take the periods I have just mentioned: in 1792 
one third of the value of the produce of a farm might, upon a 
common average, be fairly afforded by the tenant to his landlord ; 
in 1803 it had become necessary that the land should produce 
four times the amount of rent; and, in 1816, five times the 
-amount has not been more than barely adequate to meet the 
charges: I mean independent of any extraordinary capital em- 
ployed in extraordinary cultivation ; or, in other words, the pro- 
gress of taxation has gradually, during the last twenty-five years, 
diminished the annual value of the land to its owner in the follow- 
ing proportions: every acre, of which the yearly produce could 
be made to average six pounds, was, in 1792, worth forty shillings 
rent, in 1803 worth thirty shillings, and, in 1816, worth only 
24 shillings. Great fluctuations in the price of agricultural pro- 
_ duce may, for any given moment, affect perhaps the accuracy of 
such a statement, where the land is only meant to be rented from 
- year to year; but it can hardly be necessary to remark, that, for 
+ any permanency, both the tenant, the landlord, and the state, 
must calculate upon a system of general average, and not upon any 
extraordinary increase or depression, which may be produced by 
extraordinary emergencies, and will again cease with them. 

Now, Sir, such a diminution of income can be submitted to by 
very few, and still fewer will submit to it without struggling hard 
against it, and without many oppressions being inflicted on those 
beneath them, as the only expedient of shifting the burthen from 
themselves. The landed proprietors are far from being addicted, 
as a body, to sordid habits of avarice ; nor is money, with very few 

. exceptions, found to accumulate in their hands faster than a slen- 
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dgr provision for the younger branches of their families absolutely 
calls for. That ancient hospitality, and those voluntary acts of 
charity, which formerly softened with their genial influence the 
asperities of society, and bound together its various links by the 
gentlest and yet firmest bond of union, has now ceased, or is fast 
ceasing. Improvements of houses and of grounds, the sources of 
prosperity to trade and of employment, are now suspended ; and 
those luxuries of life, which are the best objects of financial imposts, 
and which heretofore contributed to benefit alike the public revenue 
and those who supplied them, can now be indulged no more. Nay, 
Sir, thousands and tens of thousands are driven to seek in exile a 
refuge from these oppressive burthens ; and that France, whose 
‘woes and miseries we have pitied so long, for which our treasures 
have been lavished and our blood has flowed in torrents, is now 
repaying her debt of gratitude, by furnishing an asylum to our 
own citizens and reduced soldiers from the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer and the demands of the excise. The produce of our 
imposts on all articles of luxury necessarily therefore fail as the 
call for them becomes diminished ; and, as the public expenditure 
must be still supported, it becomes needful either to augment 


those which bear upon the first necessaries of life, or at least to . 


continue them when they ought to be removed. Rents, however, 
it is urged, miay be even still lowered. Alas! in some places they 
have ceased to exist at all.. There are now estates in the most 
fertile parts of England, nay even within fifty miles of London, 
which are an absolute loss to the possessor. And what can it avail 
a state, or profit the lower classes, to annihilate the gentry of the 
landy when, by so doing, they are cutting up the best guardians 
of public freedom, the brightest ornament of our country’s 
honour, and the best source of national wealth and national ‘pros- 
perity ? ’ 
With respect to the occupiers of land, I mean as tenants, ghey 
are more than half of them, at the very moment I am writing, ac- 
tually insolvent, living upon present credit, and feeding upon 
future hope; a hope which never can be realized, so long as taxa- 
tion and pauperism are ranged in their present formidable array 
agaimst them, Agricultural labour and improvements are in an 
unparalleled state of stagnation—not because they are not as much 
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wanted as heretofore, but from the absence of all means to defray 
their charges; and thus the effects of the present pressure may for 
years to come be felt in its pernicious consequences upon the best 
interests of the state. The spirit of agriculture evaporates much 
more easily than it is excited, and the fertility of the soil may 
much more easily and speedily be exhausted than restored. Uf 
corpora que lente augescunt cito extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque 
oppresseris facilits qudm revocaveris. Yes, Sir, that respectable class 
of English yeomanry, whose fathers from generation to generation 
have lived upon the same spot, and cultivated the same farms, are 
now rapidly dwindling into poverty and decay, sinking themselves 
into the class of paupers, and soliciting, from those so lately 
theit companions and their friends, that aid which they had been 
accustomed to administer and supply. 

With respect to the manufacturing part of the community, to 
tradesmen, and to mechanics, they have long felt a melancholy 
conviction of the distresses of the times. ‘There was a period, 
when they were disposed to be clamorous for cheap bread; but 
they have since found, that the ruin of the hand that supplies it 
is but the forerunner of their own. ‘The truth is at last felt and 
acknowledged, that agriculture cannot suffer without the whole 
fabric of society suffering with it. How far it is still possible for 
them, with the heavy duties imposed upon every thing they make, 
and with a price of labour necessarily enhanced double or treble 
beyond that of any other country, to meet the foreigner in his own 
market, I cannot presume to determine. If they can do 60, it 
speaks well for British ingenuity: and sorry I am, that this is all 
the encouragement we can afford it. But, Sir, too much stress is 
often laid upon our foreign commerce of exportation; which, 
after all, constitutes but a very small part of our trade, when 
compared with our home consumption. But internal consumption 
must always be regulated by internal wealth; because the very 
idea of purchase implies, or ought to imply, the means of payitig 
for it. But internal wealth, I have already maintained, and’ must 
here again do so, is perfectly visionary and hopeless under a situa- 
tion of things such as we are now plunged in. We may dragon 
a miserable existence a few years longer, but the bubble must 
explode at last. 
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With respect to the pressure of taxation upon the poor, I have 
no wish to employ any thing, either of argument or language, 
which can be construed into an intention to ifritate and inflame; 
nor, in fact, could any thing be well added to the impression they 
daily and hourly feel from its tremendous influence. It reaches 
them through a thousand channels. It descends through all ranks 
and gradations of society, collecting fresh force as it rolls on, until 
-it falls with its accumulated weight upon their heads. It has 
been. calculated, and upon grounds we have no cause to 
question, that every poor man, who earns but eighteen pounds a 
-year by his labour, pays eight pounds out of it, upon a fair average, 
in indirect taxation; or again, in other words, that, except the 
air he breathes and the water he gets from the stream, every thing 
he requires for his subsistence costs him more than double it would 
do, if the burthen of taxation were removed. Nothing farther on 

-this point need be added. Let me not, however, be supposed to 
be so wild a theorist as to imagine, that a government can be con- 
ducted without contributions levied upon those for whose protec- 
tion it is instituted, or that any just and reasonable demands should 
not be cheerfully complied with. Iam not enly ready to admit 
this, but Iam farther aware also, that all our ablest writers on the 
policy of states agree with Montesquieu in his doctrine, that 
moderate taxation is a public benefit; that it both stimulates in- 
dustry and tends to reward its exertions. But then the same great 
authority has told us likewise, that ‘the effect of excessive taxes is 
slavery ; and slavery produces a diminution of tribute.” 

But it may be asked, why I thus insist upon an evil, which 

cannot be avoided, and must now be borne. I know, Sir, that a 
_day once past cannot be recalled; that a vice or an error once 
committed cannot be se undone as to render us ab initio pure and 
innocent; but their effects may generally be alleviated by future 
‘caution. The health that is injured by excess, may be often 
- Bestored by abstinence ; and an almost ruined fortune be repaired 
by strict frugality. It is this lesson of common wisdom, I would 
gladly teach ; a lesson which, amidst all our miseries, we have yet 
-to learns We spent last year, though in a state of profound 
peace, and with our enemies prostrate at our feet, twenty millions 
more than our income. The expenditure of the present year is 
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held out by the project of ministers to be capable of a reduction 
of six million five hundred thousand pounds; and thus we are 
taught to hope “that both ends may meet.” What financial 
quackery may be brought forward to effect this curious problem in 
‘arithmetic I am yet to learn. What legislative nostrums are to 
be administered for our malady is yet hidden in that deep abyss of 
secrecy, from which have issued so many wonderful expedients in 
these latter times. Let me implore my country to rouse from 
this sleep of death. Pare down, yes, to the very quick, establish- 
‘ments which only feed and nourish the very discontents they are 
intended to allay and quell. Let the government intrench itself 
in the loyalty and affections of a grateful and happy people, notin 
the midst of armies, whose weapons are retained for the purpose, 
if need should be, of being used against their own countrymen. 
Reduce the interest of your debt ; and, if nothing else will do, let 
a national bankruptcy rather be proclaimed at once. It is infinitely 
better, as Hume has wisely observed, ‘*that thousands should..be 
sacrificed to the safety of millions, than that millions should -be 
sacrificed for ever to the temporary safety of thousands.” Nor 
can I here help reminding you of the prophecies of that acute and 
sagacious observer of human character and manners, uttered at a 
very early period of our present system of finance. 
‘‘ Suppose,” says he, “the public once fairly brought to that 
condition, to which it is hastening with such amazing rapidity’; 
suppose the land to be taxed eighteen or nineteen shillings in the 
pound (for it never can bear the whole twenty); suppose all the 
excises and customs to be screwed up to the utmost the nation 
can bear, without entirely destroying its commerce and industry’; 
and suppose that all those funds are mortgaged ; and let us con- 
sider the necessary consequences of this situation. Though the 
imperfect state of our political knowledge, and the narrow capa¢i- 
-ties of men, make it difficult to foretel the effects which will 
result from any untried measure, the seeds of ruin are here scat- 
tered with such profusion as not to escape the eye of the most ¢are- 
less observer. 
«In this unnatural state of society, the only persons who will 
possess any revenue, beyond the immediate effects of their indus- 
etry, are the stockholders. These are men who have no connections 
in the state, who can enjoy their revenue in any part of the world 
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in which they choose to reside, who will naturally bury themselves 
in the capital, and who will sink into the lethargy of a stupid and 
pampered luxury, without spirit, ambition, or enjoyment. Adieu 
to all ideas of nobility, gentry, and family. The several 
ranks of men, who form a kind of independent magistracy 
in a state, instituted by the hand of nature, will be entirely lost ; 
and every man in authority derive his influence from the commission 
alone of the sovereign. No expedient will remain for preventing 
of suppressing insurrections but standing armies; no expedient 
at all for resisting tyranny. Elections will be swayed by bribery 
and corruption alone; and the middle power between king and 
people being totally removed, a horrible despotism must infallibly 
prevail. The landholders, despised for their poverty, and hated 
for their oppressions, will be utterly unable to make any opposition 
to it. These seem to be events which are not very remote, and 
which reason foresees as clearly as she almost can do any thing 
that lies in the womb of time. And though the ancients main- 
tained, that, in order to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain 
divine fury or madness was requisite, one may safely affirm, that, 
in order to deliver such prophecies as these, no more is necessary 
than merely to be in one’s senses, free from the influence of mad- 
ness and delusion.” 

‘Such, Sir, are my sentiments and convictions, grounded, not 
upon theory but practice, and established, not by opinicn but by 
facts, which admit of no question, on the cause of pauperism, and 
on the only adequate remedy that can be applied to it. 

I do not however deny, that there are many other abuses, which 
conduce to augment the evil, and which call loudly for correction ; 
but they are such as did not exist until war, and debt, and taxation 
produced them; and they are such also as can only be remedied 
in proportion as the weight of taxation is removed. 

The greatest of these, which I shall first notice, is the inade- 
quate price of labour. It is a maxim which admits of no contra- 
diction, that “the labourer is worthy of his hire;” by which we 
certainly mean such a remuneration as may enable him to subsist 
well. But that the price of agricultural labour does not by any 
means bear that proportion to the charges of subsistence, which it 
did in those good old times, which we profess ourselves anxious 
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to restore, may be seen by the following table of wages compared 
with the price of bread. 


Wages 
per Week. 
1760 5s., equal to the price of 28 quartern loaves 
1785 8s., ‘ . 16 Ditto. 
1792 9s., : . 15 Ditto. 
1803 10s., : ° 12 Ditto. 
1812 98., ° ° 9 Ditto. 
1817 9s., ; . 7 Ditto. 


But, Sir, it is not to bread only that we should here look; for 
it is not upon bread alone, that the families of the poor do or can 
subsist. And when we extend our inquiries to other articles, everi 
Of prime necessity, to salt, soap, candles, tea, sugar, and tobacco; 
&c., the inadequacy of the present rate of wages becomes still 
more glaring and apparént. I was going to have begun with malf; 
which, at the first period above mentioned, was one shilling and 
nine pence per bushel, and thus easily within reach of the poor 
man’s means; but I soon remembered, that from this he had been 
entirely driven, and that beer was now no longer to be reckoned 
amongst the necessaries of life. 

That this evil, glating as it is, an evil which at once, ex neces- 
sitate rei, renders every poor labourer a pauper, annihilates hope, 
and creates indifference and despair, ought to be remedied, is clear 
and undisputed. But what, and whether any other remedy than 
that of restoring the ancient prosperity of the country by allevia- 
ting the public burthens, ought to be attempted by the legislature, 
isa point that may be fairly questioned. It is true, you have 
granted, as far as legislation can do so, a protecting price to the 
ptoduce of the land; and have also regulated, by duties and draw. 
backs, and a variety of specific enactments, the state of commerce. 
But these ordinances have all a reference to our foreign trams- 
actions only ; to the intercourse of nations with each other; and 
yet, even of these, at seems to be generally admitted, that one en 
actment has often had no other efféct than to render another neces- 
sary, and thus to excite and keep alive a meddling spirit of legis- 
lation upon points which needed only to be left to themselves, and 
upon interests which would much better have found their own way 
unshackled by the trammels you have imposed. Labour is a come 
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modity, which the poor man carries to market; and all we have 
to do is to enable the public tobuy it. This market, I have already 
shown, has regularly and systematically been declining, as the 
taxation and poverty of the state increased. During the interval 
of peace which followed the American war, it had regained some- 
thing of its former standard. ‘The extraordinary influx of national 
wealth, arising from sources to which we can never look again, I 
mean the wonderful discoveries and inventions of various machinery 
in the manufacture of our cottons and our woollens, and the ap- 
plication of the almost unlimited powers of water and of steam, 
as substitutes for the tedious process of manual labour, enabling 
the produce of a single factory to vie with what had hitherto re. 
quired the exertions of a whole province, and to crush, in point 
of cheapness, every idea of competition in foreign markets ; thus 
making the whole of Europe our willing tributaries ; and, in short, 
effecting a revolution in the commercial world hardly less extraor- 
dinary than the discovery of printing did in the intellectual; not 
only rendered us adequate to support the burthens that war had 
left behind it, and to recover the exhaustion it had occasioned, but 
also to lay the foundation of that strength, which has been so hea- 
vily tried in our late contest. Industry, therefore, could find its 
appropriate recompense ; and labour was in request, because it 
could be paid for. But these circumstances are now exactly re- 
versed. 

That a large portion of the enormous sum, now raised under the 
name of poor-rates, consists of money which would otherwise, and 
much more wisely, be paid as the price of labour, is perfectly true ; 
but it is distress and difficulties, that have chiefly caused this; a 
feeling on the part of the occupiers of land, that they had nothing 
to lay out, which they could possibly avoid, and which has led them 
to choose rather to submit to positive demand, even of equal value, 
than voluntarily to incur it. We see our ablest labourers, and the 
very bloom of our youth, lounging away their heavy hours under 
the hedges, and in our public roads, while labour is actually neg- 
lected in the fields, and the fences suffered to go to ruin. This 
mode, I hardly need observe, is most pernicious in its effects. It 
requires more to support it than useful industry, employed at a 
reasonable rate. It is a premium upon idleness; a direct encou- 
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ragement to sloth and profligacy. It levels, also, all distinctions 
of merit amongst the poor themselves; distinctions as highly va-; 
lued, and which should be as carefully encouraged, as among the 
higher classes of mankind. It destroys the spirit of emulation, and 
robs our ploughmen, our seedsmen, our harvestmen, of all those 
objects in which rivalry is innocent, and ambition is a virtue, and, 
which tend so powerfully to make them happy and contented with; 
themselves, and satisfied in the condition in which Providence has 
placed them. But who will now strive to draw a straight furrow, 
when he that draws a crooked one is equally encouraged ? Who 
will be industrious, when no one can be so industrious as to be not 
apauper? Spes premii laboris est solatium is an old maxim, and 
it certainly requires more energy of mind than can ever be gene- 
tally calculated on, to act upon any other principle, These are, 
truths, however, which I have often urged, which have been as, 
often admitted, but which there is not spirit to redress. Nor dol 
know how any interference of legislation is to correct the evil, 
Magistrates may do well to insist upon its impolicy and injustice; 
they may recommend and advise ; gentlemen may set a better ex- 
ample on their own estates, as you do, and may urge their tenantry 
to pursue it: but I see no way for the legislature to compel:the 
employment of the poor, and to dictate a minimum of wages, 
without at once bursting through every barrier of ciyil liberty, and 
subjecting the private concerns of every private individual to the 
management and controul of a state reward. No, Sir, it is relief 
from our public burthens, that must first restore both agriculture 
and commerce to prosperity: by which I do not mean high and 
extravagant prices for their produce, but the possibility of affording 
it at. a cheap rate; and we shall then have no need either to dread 
population, to congregate our poor in workhouses, to rack our. 
heads to find fresh objects of taxation for their maintenance, of to 
be sitting in ‘committees of inquiry into the state of pauperism. 
The statute of the 43d of Elizabeth might then, however, I should 
think, be safely and wisely limited to those objects for whose benefit 
it was originally intended—to very numerous families of small 
children, to the orphan and the widow, the sick, the aged, and the 
infirm ; and in the mean time a.very great alteration in the code, 
as far as regards settlements and removals, might be immediately 
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made. If his labour be all the poor man has to carty to market, 
he should at least have no impediment thrown in his way of ma. 
king the most of it he can. The whole kingdom should, as far 
as is possible, be thrown open before him, and be made one family, 
Bat under the present practice I need not enumerate all the various 
difficulties opposed to him from the fear of settlements, if he ven- 
ture to attempt to sit down in any parish but his own, and the 
various combinations that are formed to drive out all those who 
do not belong to the spot they live in. Formerly the hind went 
to yearly service during the best part of his youth and the first 
vigour of his age, made his settlements upon different parishes, 
none of them being uneasy as to where he might ultimately fix 
himself by marriage. He passed through the various gradations, 
beginning with harrow boy, and ending with driving the head team, 
or acting, if his abilities and capacities deserved it, as a sort of 
bailiff or inspector of his master’s business. During this period, 
his wages, which were gradually augmented, were principally 
saved, and he was thus furnished with the means of setting out.in 
life, when he married, with comfort and satisfaction. But it is 
now the great object of the farmer to avoid admitting a male ser- 
vant into his house. No man will hire either labourer or servant 
for a year from another parish. The landed proprietors, who can 
get possession of whole parishes, by acting on these principles of 
¢aution, are enabled to procure their labourers, at a reduced rate, 
from adjoining townships and villages; to shift off entirely the 
burthen from their own shoulders; and even to turn to a good 
account the distresses of their neighbours. Thus are insulated 
and private interests for ever at war with the general good. 

And, Sir, whenever a period, as I before observed, shall arrive 
of greater prosperity, or rather of less distress than this, these 
questions, both of employment and subsistence, where health and 
strength are not wanting, should not for a moment be deferred: 
for, on one hand, it is vain and idle, not to say impious, to hope, 
that throughout a whole population, of an amount like ours, neither 
watit nor wretchedness shall be found ; that even vice and laziness 
shall not feel those fruits, which the God of nature has expressly 
ordained they should draw after them: yet such is the direct 
tendency of the indiscriminate relief that is now granted. It may 
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be urged, perhaps, that several statutes are in force to punish idle- 
ness. But why then foster it with one hand on purpose to correct 
it with the other ? Many difficulties about employment would even 
now vanish, if, instead of immediately offering a very high mini- 
mum of allowance, you were always first to give its full weight to 
that maxim of antiquity, which has its foundation alike in truth 
and nature, ‘* that necessity is the mother of invention;” and 
would remember, that real humanity does not consist in a simple 
removal of immediate pressure, but also in a due regard to remote 
consequences, and in the application of those general rules, to 
which in all great cases of morals, as well as of government, it is 
the part of sound philanthropy as well as of philosophy to appeal. 
« The land must maintain us” —We are not to starve”—‘ We 
are to live out of it as well as the rich”—<Is this enough for 
bread ?”—are observations, which, however abstractedly true, the 
poor should not be taught to make, and which a magistrate should 
never want the courage and firmness to resist; or at least he 
should carefully ineulcate and enforce the conditions, which such 
truths imply, and. without which they are anarchy and nonsense. 
To restore their industry and independence are objects which 
should never be lost sight of. All parties have, in fact, been in- 
strumental in destroying and sacrificing these great blessings: all 
should struggle hard to restore them: the state by relieving us 
from our intolerable burthens: the rich by enabling the poor, as 
far as they possibly can do so, to earntheir own subsistence; and 
the poor by fortitude, patience, and frugality. 

On the other hand it might fairly be presumed, that labour would 
much better both find and maintain its level if all compulsory 
enactments relating to it were entirely done away. Under the pre- 
sent absurd practice, not content with having recourse to one of 
the alternatives of the Act, you think to be doubly sure by avail- 
ing yourselves of both, and bid the applicant, whatever may be his 
powers and skill, go and “ get what he can,” as the phrase is, 
*‘ and you will then make up his earnings ;” rendering him at once 
as indifferent to his earnings as he is to the quantity or quality of 
the labour he performs. But if these enactments, or perhaps I 
ought rather to say the abuses that have risen out of them, were 
swept away, just as much labour as at present would still be re- 
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quired, whether in tillage or in manufactures, but which the la- 
bourer neither could nor would perform, except upon such terms 
as gave him an adequate recompence; and which recompence 
might be more, but certainly could not be less than a fair subsis- 
tence. It is true the demand for the article he deals in might 
fluctuate, in proportion to the prosperity of that branch of trade 
in which he is particularly concerned: but, in the first place, I 
know of no grounds upon which the lower classes can reasonably 
claim an exemption from those temporary losses and inconveniences 
to which their employers themselves are subject. I know nothing 
which is to place them beyond the reach even of the visitations of 
Providence itself, and to render a bad harvest and a failing crop, or a 
ruined and stagnated state of commerce, a matter of cool indiffe- 
rence. Many strong reasons, both moral and political, might be 
urged, why things should not be so. Again, when we see every 
day the wonderful exertions of that voluntary charity, of which it 
may truly be said in England, that it “ never faileth,” even in the 
worst of times; when we recollect, that, at this moment, it is 
computed at the enormous sum of four mllions a year, what might 
not reasonably be looked for from its energies in a eause like this ? 
what has it just effected for the labourers of Spital-fields? Or, 
if it should become really needful, what might not be looked for 
even from the legislature itself, in grants of occasional bounty, 
such as it often has made even to strangers and aliens, when driven 
to take refuge on our shores? This would be to restore to industry 
its native stimulus and encouragement, to cut off from fraud and 
imposture the motives upon which they rest, and the morals of our 
poor would be thus improved. ‘They would rise in their own esti- 
mation as they rose in virtue ; and though the present generation is, 
I fear, not destined to behold it, yet we might indulge the hope’ 
of their yet once more becoming, what they once existed, a free, 
manly, and independent race, frugal and industrious, cheerful and 
contented, simple in manners and in heart. 
Iam, Sir, Yours faithfully, GEORGE GLOVER. 

P. S. For many ideas contained in the above Letter, and more 
particularly in the latter part of it, the Author has to acknowledge 
himself indebted to a very able and enlightened friend and magis- 


trate, whose signature would much better have recommended it 
min 2. 
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AN INQUIRY, &c. 





Of the Effect produced by our Currency on Agricultural Pro- 
ductions. 


IN all inquiries into the causes of the present distressed situation 
of our agriculture, it has been too much the practice to refer it to 
circumstances, which, on examination, will appear to have had 
very little, if any effect on it. 

The state of that currency which has been used as the medium 
of all exchanges, and the standard of all values, and which, during 
nearly eighteen years, had been progressively increasing in amount, 
has been considered as the cause of an unnatural elevation in the 
price of landed products at one period, and of as unnatural a 
depression at another. 

Those who have thus accounted for it, have alledged, that the 
introduction of a paper in the place of a metallic measure of 
values, had caused a superabundance of that measure which had 
reduced its power, and thus apparently increased the prices of 
commodities most unnaturally; that when this paper standard 
became lessened in amount, the prices of commodities became as 
unnecessarily low, as before they were unwarrantably high; and 
that a great part of the evils under which the agriculture of the 
country at present suffers, may be attributed to that cause. 

In examining this hypothesis, it will be right to inquire, if the 
increase of Bank-notes (including those of the country bankers) 
could have been owing to any other cause than the increased riches 
of the community, which required an increased quantity of this 
circulating medium, for the purposes of effecting the requisite 
exchanges of the various species of commodities. 

It is scarcely to be denied, that for the twenty years previous to 
1812, the increase of national wealth had been going on with a 
rapid, and yet regular pace; that the savings arising from the 
aggregate capital, land, and labour of this kingdom, had very far 
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exceeded in amount the various loans which the different individu- 
als who compose the community had fade to the government, and 
which had been expended in the operations of war, or other 
unproductive modes. By wealth it cannot be supposed is meant 
either money or paper, but that property which was gradually 
accumulated in the possession of individuals or corporate com. 
munities, and which is equally wealth, whether it be measured by 
one standard or the other. 

It will not be denied that the public works, such as bridges, 
roads, canals, harbours, drainages, and embankments, as well as 
the shipping, the marine, and military stores of the government, 
had increased ; that the quantity of land in cultivation had 
increased, the mode of cultivating improved, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the annual amount of gross products had been aug- 
mented ; that the number and breeds of cows, sheep, horses, and 
hogs, were superior to what had before that time existed ; that the 
quantity and value of agricultural implements and machinery was 
greater than before; that the mills and other machinery employed 
in our: various manufactories had greatly increased; that the 
amount of raw materials, as well as of finished or finishing goods 
in the hands of the merchants and manufacturers, had increased 
most extensively. 

It will be allowed that the different retail traders throughout 
the kingdom, had larger stocks of goods of various descriptions, 
than at any former period; that the number and tonnage of 
ships, barges, boats, and other craft, had received a great augmen- 
tation; that our mines of coal, as well as of iron, copper, and 
other metals, had experienced the same increase in their products ; 
that besides this increase of active capital, the increase of inactive 
capital had been no less extensive : the furniture of every resi- 
dence, from the palace of the prince to the cottage of the peasant, 
had been increased in quantity and quality; the number and 
dimensions of houses, the carriages, horses for pleasure, and every 
kind of clothing and ornament, had received a similar increase. 

It may even be contended that the increase of our population is 
an increase of wealth; that every labourer arrived at maturity, 
and instructed in any art, should be estimated as riches, and be 
valued at what his subsistence has cost to that period, or at an 
annuity equal in value to the excess of his labour above the cost 
of his maintenance. 

This increase of wealth which has arisen from the usual 
sources, the land, the capital, and the labour, must be the excess 
of production above consumption after the whole of what has 
beer. expended in war, and other non-reproductive operations, and 
constitutes the national debt, has been deducted from that excess: 
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the a¢cumulation then of national wealth may be considered to 
amount to the whole of the increase laid out in the various articles 
which have been specified, and to the sums lent to the government 
by individuals; for if the loans to the government had not been 
less than the national savings, all the different branches in which 
wealth is invested would have been diminished; there would 
have been less Jand in cultivation, fewer ships, houses, mines, 
toads, bridges, and canals, less goods in warehouses and shops, less 
furniture and clothing, and fewer human beings would have been 
reared to a state of productive labour: had the loans to govern- 
ment been equal to the national savings, the different branches 
into which wealth is divided would have remained stationary; but 
an increase having taken place in every article that constitutes 
wealth, it may be fairly contended, that the national debt accumu- 
lated within the twenty years under consideration, is but a part, 
and probably a small part, of the gradual savings from the different 
members of the community. 

It may be said that an increase of expenditure is no proof of an 
increase of wealth ; that people frequently spend more than their 
whole property, and with more thoughtlessness when their property 
is absolutely gone, and nothing but their credit left to them, than 
at any other period. This may be, and undoubtedly is frequently 

“the case with individuals, but can never happen toa great com- 
munity, unless the debts owing by that community to foreign 
Nations, exceed the debts which foreign nations owe to it; a case 
which most assuredly does not apply to Great Britain, whose 
credit to foreigners far exceeds the amount of its debts to them. 

The increase of national wealth is certainly much promoted by 
the facility with which commodities can be exchanged ; a facility 
much greater in this than in any other country, and depending 
partly on the ease with which commodities can be removed from 
the possession of one man to that of another, and partly on the 
ease with which their relative values can be estimated, and the 
balance of values adjusted. 

This latter purpose can only be effected by some medium 
penerslly adopted and equally acknowledged; and it would be 

etter, if, without much expence, it could be some substance itself, 
not varying with the variations of other commodities. This last 
property is perhaps difficult to be found; for even gold within 
the last few years has fluctuated with the fluctuation of commercial 
or political events as much as any other commodity. Though 
perhaps the system of the paper currency of Great Britain is far 
from perfection, the paper has been found practically, for eighteen 
years, as correct a standard of the value of property, and has 
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possessed as easy convertibility into every commodity, as any 
metallic currency whatsoever. 

The exchange of metallic into paper currency has been of 
considerable public benefit. By using paper as the measure of 
value, and the medium for exchanging values, gold has fallen into 
the rank of other mercantile commodities, and thus, from being a 
dead, has become an active capital, constantly by its reproductive 
powers increasing the sum of national wealth. 

A metallic standard is of the most importance to a small state 
depending wholly on its neighbours for the supply of some articles 
and the+consumption of others. Thus Venice, Genoa, and 
Hamburg, from the necessity of buying and selling more than 
they produced or consumed, would have been impoverished 
without some metallic standard, to which reference could be 
always had in that which was their principal dependance, their 
exchanges of commodities with foreigners. But on the other 
hand, in Great Britain nine parts in ten of our productions are 
consumed at home; and what we consume of foreign productions 
does not amount to a tenth part of that which we consume of our 
own growth. The principal object then in this kingdom should 
be to encourage internal production and internal consumption, as 
on these we mainly depend; but the states before mentioned 
mainly depended on foreign production and consumption, and, 
therefore, to them a metallic standard was indispensable. 

A question will naturally arise: Can the quantity of metallic 
standard be so increased as to be commensurate with the quantity 
of commodities whose exchange must form the basis of our pro- 
sperity ? If it can be so far increased, will not the quantity of 
capital, which will thereby become inactive, clog our internal 
production more than it will benefit our external commerce ? We 
must be regulated by our own actual situation, and not by abstract 
theories, illustrated by examples drawn from the smaller states. 
If our agriculture and internal commerce be estimated as ten, and 
our external commerce as one, the increase of the first at one 
tenth, would be equal to doubling the latter. Now if the abund- 
ance of the means of exchange which a paper currency affords, be 
somewhat injurious to our foreign commerce, and that it may be 
so in some degree must be admitted, it is so beneficial to our 
greater object, as to allow of no hesitation in determining which 
of the two must submit. 

Whatever may be used as the measure of value, whether it be 
a metallic or paper standard, must be in sufficient quantity for the 
speedy exchange and circulation of commodities ; as the quantum 
of national wealth increases, an increase must be required in this 
medium of values ; for though by various contrivances an economy 
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in the use of this standard has been introduced into this kingdom, 
et that economy has not been so greats to supersede the neces- 
sity of some increase, as the amount of values increase. 

It amay perhaps be successfully contended, that too great a 
portion of this medium cannot be issued if the issuers be solvent 
and: prudent; if they issue no more than is really profitable to 
them, and issue none upon insufhcient or unconvertible securities ; 
if they issued more than the proper quantity which the necessities 
of the community required, it would be corrected either by return- 
ing on them so rapidly as to leave no profit, or it would reduce the 
rate of interest so low, as that the issue of a large sum would pro- 
duce no more benefit with a greater risk, than they would acquire 
by the issue of a smaller sum with a diminished risk. : 

It will appear probable, that the issues of the Bank of England, 

and of the country bankers, were at no period greater than the requi- 
site facility which the exchange of commodities demanded, if we 
consider chet the interest of money has never been lower during the 
period under our consideration than the legal maximum ; that the 
best landed securities, with the most approved assurance for the 
punctual payment of the interest, could not obtain money at less 
than five per cent. and that more has been given, either by borrow- 
ing on redeemable annuities, or in the shape of procuration or com- 
mission, or under some title framed to evade our absurd laws 
against usury. 
. It must be allowed, that among the many individuals who have 
issued bills, some have been too rash and improvident; and by 
lending the funds thus raised either on insufficient or unconvertible 
securities, or by employing them in unsuccessful speculations, in 
objects distinct from banking, have suffered themselves, and have 
inflicted on others, the most severe calamities. This, though a great 
evil to the individuals, was not equally injurious to the community ; 
the labor put in motion by this capital produced riches sometimes to 
the nation at large; and frequently the effects of that labour were 
more beneficial to one part of the community, than the evil suffered 
was injurious to another. 

The evils arising even from imprudent issues, have perhaps been 
estimated toohigh. The quantity so issued was small in proportion 
to the whole circulation, and smaller still if compared with the 
whole quantity of commodities whose exchange was facilitated by 
it; or if compared with the labour to which, during its continu- 
ance, it had given activity. To whatever extent, aac this 
evil may have prevailed, it was only one of those which must occur 
in the mixed condition of human affairs, which presents with every 

some abatement of ill. 

If there be any truth in the representation here given of the in- 

crease of national wealth, and if in consequence of that increase a 
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greater quantity of circulating medium became necessary, we may 
refer to facts, and examine what probability there is of an excess 
having existed. It appears that in the year 1795, the amount of 
Bank of England notes in circulation was to €.12,700,000 ; the 
amount of gold then in circulation has been variously estimated, 
some making it about .’.12,000,000, others stating it as high as 
£.30,000,000. If we take the medium, and calculate that the gold 
and notes together amounted to £.30,000,000, it will be nearly 
equal to the highest sum that at any period the Bank has had in cir- 
culation. 

The great increase then must have been in the notes of the 
country-banks, which every where, except in the Metropolis, and 
in some districts of Lancashire, formed the medium of exchange 
in all smaller transactions. If it be considered that no country 
bankers issued notes to any extent above the value of €.10, and 
that by far the greater proportion were for £.5, and the smaller 
sums, that whoever had a considerable amount in these small 
notes would naturally convert them into Bank of England notes, 
we shall not estimate the amount of country-bankers’ paper very 
high. 

Pr he number of country bankers has been about eight hundred: ta- 
king iton an average that the circulation amounted, when at the high- 
est, to £.20,000 for each, the whole sum would be ¢.16,000,000. 
If it be supposed that the quantity in circulation in 1795, 
amounted to one third of that sum, we naturally ask, if such an in- 
crease in the circulating medium as 10 or |1 millions was not abso- 
lutely necessary for the requisite purpose of exchanging the in+ 
creased quantity of our commodities? If the amount of the paper 
in circulation of the Bank of England, and especially of the coum 
bankers, is now greatly lessened, may it not be attributed to the 
depreciation of agricultural produce and its consequences? Was 
not the increase at one period, and the diminution at another, in our 
circulating medium, the effect, rather than the cause, of our agri+ 
cultural prosperity or adversity? In fact, has not the quantity of 
paper in circulation been regulated at all times by its own demand? 

Had the superabundance of paper at one period, and its defi- 
ciency at another, been the cause of the elevation and depression of 
agricultural products, would not the same effect have been pro- 
duced on all the other various commodities which form the objects 
of our national wealth ? By the discovery of the mines of America, 
and the consequent introduction of an enormous quantity of silver, 
then the only medium of exchange, the price of all commodities 
felt nearly an equal elevation; and the same would have been the 
case at present, had the hypothesis been correct, that the assumed 
depreciation in our currency was the cause of the great rise in agri- 
cultural productions. 
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Of the relative increase of population, and of food. 


Some persons, in attempting to investigate the causes of the present 
distress of the agricultural part of the community, have thought, 
that owing to the stimulus created by the advanced prices of the dif- 
ferent species of food, our improvements had been carried to such 
an extent, so large a quantity of fresh land brought into cultivation, 
and that previously in cultivation so much better managed than 
formerly, that we had increased our produce beyond the increase 
of our population, and thereby created a glut, which could only be 
relieved by lessening our cultivation. 

If this view of the subject should not be correct, and if from its 
general belief it should be acted upon, it may produce the most 
disastrous effects to the community, at a future and no distant 
period. An examination whether our permanent supply of food 
has increased faster than our population, may, therefore, be en- 
titled to an attentive investigation. 

It deserves to be remarked, that in every other age and country, 
the population has kept pace with, or rather preceded, the supply 
of food : on the most fertile soils, and in the most benign climates, 
the want of food has been the great and principal check to popu- 
lation; the labour of man, however stimulated, or however 
favourable the circumstances in which he has been placed, has in 
no case been sufficient to procure so much food as to enable the 
country to spare for the wants of other countries one twentieth of 
its produce. ‘Thus when scarcity has prevailed the most in England, 
or in the parts of southern Europe, the United States of America 
did not send one fiftieth, nor Poland one hundredth part of its pro- 
duce to all the distressed countries. 

It is well known that in the year 1812,the greatest scarcity of food 
‘was experienced in this Island ; and the improvements in lands al- 
teady in cultivation, with the fresh lands brought under the plough, 
will not be found sufficiently considerable to warrant the opinion, that 
Wwe are now arrived at a point, from which we can calculate, coni- 
munibus annis, on asupply of produce exceeding, if fully equal, to 
the consumption of our increased and increasing population. 

The increase of the inhabitants of this island, within the last 
twenty years, has been three millions. To feed the additional 
population, would require that one million five hundred thousand 
acres of land should now be sowed with wheat more than pro- 
duced that grain in the year 1795. As wheat cannot be grown on 
the average more frequently than once in five years, there must be 
to meet the increased demand, seven millions five hundred thousand 
acres more land in arable culture, than was so occupied at that 
period. 
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We may now consider what probability there is, that seven 
million acres have been added to the arable lands of the kingdon 
within the last twenty years; or that such a quantity is likely to be 
added for some years to come, even if the produce of such a Jand 
were selling to a profit, instead of a loss as it has lately been. 

To bring into cultivation and to render ‘fit for the growth of 
wheat, land which has been in a state of nature, requires an ad 
vance of capital, of which few persons not immediately concerned 
in agriculture, have an accurate conception. It must differ accord- 
ing to the greater or less difficulty with which it can be worked, 
or to the greater or less quantity of manure which it requires, orto 
its vicinity to extraneous substances fitted for improvement. But 
it will pot be thought too high to estimate the expence which 
must be incurred before any return cati be made, at &.10 per acre, 

If this be not over-stated, and no one who has turned his atten- 
tion to the improvement of land will deem it so, then seventy or 
eighty millions of capital must have been added to the agricultural 
stock, besides what has been expended in the cultivation of lands 
before in an arable state, but not highly cultivated. 

It appears by the Parliamentary documents, that during the 
twenty years ending with 1812, there had been passed by the Le- 


‘gislature, one thousand six hundred and forty bills for the inclosure 


of land. That the number of these bills is no accurate criterion to 
determine the extent of fresh land brought into arable tillage must 
be granted; but in the absence of more sure guides it may assist 
conjecture. It will not be deemed too small an estimate, to cal- 
culate each bill as providing for the inclosure of ten thousand 
acres ; giving a result of one million six hundred thousand acres. 
If the land brought into tillage without the intervention of the 
Legislature, amounts to the same quantity, it would not be toge- 
ther half the additional extent of land which our increased popula- 
tion requires, 

If the additional quantity of land brought into cultivation had 
been as great as the supposition we are combating contemplates, 
the number of horses employed in agriculture would have increased 
since that impolitic tax on them was imposed, in a mach greater 
degree than they appear to have done by the accounts of the revenue 
laid before Parliament. Everyone is aware that the different descrip- 
tions of land differ as much in the strength required for the tillage, 
as they do in the quantity and kind of manure necessary for their 
improvements. ‘The lighter soils, which require che greatest portion 
of manure, may be worked perhaps to advantage with three horses 
to each hundred acres; whilst the soils of greater tenacity, though 
needing less manure, may require five horses to the same quantity 
of land. Taking then the average of the recently improved tillage 
lands as requiring four horses to each hundred.acres, and supposing 
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the quantity 7,500,000 acres, we should find an increase of near 
three hundred thousand husbandry horses ; whereas, by the Tax- 
office returns, the increase does not amount to one-fourth of that 
number. 

If then the quantity of new land brought into cultivation has not 
been adequate to supply what the demands of the increased number 
of the people require, we may take a view of the improvements 
fecently made in the modes of cultivation, and examine what pro- 
bability there is, that on an average of years our food has been so 
much increased on the long-cultivated lands, as that they should 
have now become, with the aid of the newly-cultivated, more than 
sufficient for our sustenance. 

As far as the mere culture of grain, especially of wheat, goes, it 
is by no means clear, that we have made any improvement on the 
knowledge or the practices of our ancestors. There are not want- 
ing respectable authorities for the opinion, that by fallowing less 
than formerly, and by ploughing less deep, we have been more fre- 
quently subject to mildew than in former periods. However this 
may be, it will scarcely be contended that any material increase in 
our crops has taken place, as far as mere corn is concerned. 

The great improvement has been in the introduction of turnips, 
the more frequent occurrence of green crops, and a general ame- 
lioration of the system of rotation. These, indeed, are very valua- 
ble improvements, as by them the land yields a greater quantity of 
sustenance both for man and beasts; and by maintaining a greater 
a of the latter than was formerly supported, the land 

omes improved, instead of being impoverished, by every succes- 
sive rotation of crops. 

Allowing this improvement then as gratefully as the most enthu- 
siastic agriculturist can desire, we may inquire how much these 
improvements have extended within the last twenty years; and 
what real power for feeding our population has been derived from 
them. The growth of turnips, of clover, of tares, and the other 
valuable green crops, had been making a gradual and regular pro- 
gtess for fifty years before the commencement of the period we are 
now considering ; and though that progress was continued through 
the whole period (till the last two years, when it has received a 
check), yet it does not appear to have received any uncommon ex- 
tension, or to have spread itself with unusual rapidity. 

In many extensive districts it is now scarcely practised at all, or 
practised in so slovenly a manner, as to afford but small aid to the 
national subsistence. It would be estimating sufficiently high, to 
calculate the increased produce derived from land previously under 
the arable culture, if we suppose it to have been augmented in the 
last twenty years, a little more than one tenth beyond what it was 
in the year 1795. 
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If the result of this investigation, which after all can only approxi- 
mate to the truth, should lead us to conclude, that whilst we have 
been adding to our population (which twenty years ago was ten 
millions, and is now thirteen) three tenths, we have increased our 
means of subsistence, by bringing fresh land into culture, somewhat 
more than one tenth, and by improving that already in cultivation 
to about the same extent, we shall then be placed in the same situa- 
tion as other progressive countries have uniformly been ; we shall 
then find that our number of people, and our means of = 
them, have kept an equal pace; but that the former in its 
has somewhat preceded the latter. 

It will be easily seen that the whole of this inquiry has proceeded 
on the average product of a course of years, and does not include 
such a year of extraordinary production as that of 1813, which, as 
we shall see presently, so far exceeded the usual average of our 
harvests, as to have produced distress rather than benefit to the 
community. 

It is of the greatest importance to the welfare of the community, 
to ascertain whether the present depreciation in the prices of all 
agricultural productions arises from temporary, or from permanent 
causes ; if it arises from the former, and is imagined to arise from 
the latter, the effect will be, that we shall lessen our agricultural 
products to an extent that may produce a scarcity approaching to 
famine. 


On the variations in seasons, and their recent effects on agricultu- 
ral productions. 


Although the price at which productions will sell, is in some 
measure regulated by the proportion betwixt demand and supply, 
yet it is by no means in the ratio of the excess to the demand in 
times of superabundance, or in the ratio of deficiency to demand 
in times of scarcity. Thus, if the demand be as ten, and the sup- 
ply as eleven, the price will be depressed more than ten per cent. 
If, on the other hand, the demand be as ten, and the supply as nine, 
the price will be raised more than ten per cent. If the demand con- 
tinue the same, and the supply be as twelve, the price to which the 
production will be reduced, will be far more than ten per cent. 
lower than it would have been with a supply at eleven. 

It will not be necessary to carry this illustration farther, though 
it will be obvious that in the case of excess of supply beyond 
demand, the depreciation will be much greater in a commodity 
that is quickly perishable, than in one that will retain its properties 
for a long period. Even in articles that lose none of their virtues 
by being preserved, but from their bulk require considerable space, 
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the depreciation will be greater than in those which are more easil 
removed or stored at less expence. Thus potatoes have felt a sonih 
greater depreciation than wheat, from their perishable nature ; and 
from being bulky, when raised at a distance from a large town or 
@ populous district, they have not borne even the expence of con- 
veyance to the consumers. 

The prices of commodities are also influenced in some measure, 
and occasionally in a considerable degree, by the prevalence of 
public opinion, as to the proportion between demand and supply ; 
and, in articles of the first necessity, toa greater extent than in 
those of inferior consideration. ‘This influence, however, is of a 
transient kind ; and the opinion on which it is grounded, is gene- 
rally corrected before any very injurious effect is produced. 

From the great variety in soil and climate within this island, the 
produce of our harvests generally does not vary so muchas a slight 
observer would suppose. The wet seasons, which are injurious to 
our cold and heavy soils, are beneficial to those of the opposite 
description; and a summer of great drought, which parches 
the lighter soils, and lessens their productions, increases those of 
the heavier soils. There will, however, be variations in produc- 
tiveness, but usually not to a great extent. 

Perhaps on a large average of years, not including one or two 
of very uncommon character, it will be found, that taking the stand- 
ard as twenty, in the best years their production may have reached 
twenty-three, and the worst, not fallen short of seventeen; and 
that most of our harvests have been at some period between seven- 
teen and twenty-three. 

If the views we have taken be tolerably correct, we may presume 
that for the past twenty years, if our production has been as twenty, 
our consumption may be estimated as twenty-one ; and this esti- 
mate will be confirmed by the excess of our importation beyond 
our exportation of corn for that period, as shown by the public 
documents. 

Previously to the year 1811, there had been for several years a 
gradual increase in the prices of corn, such as must have happened 
if, as in every other country, the population had a little preceded 
in its march the production of food. This increase had given a 
stimulus to agriculture ; the capital which had accumulated in that 
branch of industry had been invested in making further improve- 
ments; some extraneous capital also was attracted into the same 


channel, and in consequence a greater portion of labour was exer- 


cised in cultivation than it had before received. 

The harvest of 1811 was miserably deficient; and before one 
half of it was threshed, the deficiency became obvious ; prices rose 
with rapidity, and to a height scarcely ever known before. The 
advance in price came too late to produce much influence in the 
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ensuing harvest. Some spring wheat indeed was sown ; but its 
effect in aiding national subsistence was trifling, as the same land 
would probably have produced more food, if, as usual, barley, and 
not spring wheat, had succeeded to turnips. 

The deficiency of the harvest of 1811 was not made-up by that 
of 1812, which probably reached the average of our usual produc- 
tion, or one-twentieth less than our consumption. ‘Lhe same price 
thus continued, and appearing to be almost permanently fixed at a 
rate that would pay the most expensive cultivation, it gave a 8ti- 
mulus to still greater agricultural exertions ; no cost was spared in 
the purchase of manures; every portion of land capable of bearing 
corn was appropriated to that purpose; the usual and regular 
courses of cropping were generally deviated from ; and a breadth 
of land sown, far exceeding what had ever before been done. 
Potatoes, which had borne a higher relative price than corn, were 
cultivated also to an extent before unknown. 

The year 1813 proved highly propitious ; all the different spes 
cies of corn were favoured by the seasons, whose variations seemed 
exactly executed as if to promote abundant vegetation ; the weather 
whilst harvesting this crop was unusually favourable; and this 
bountiful supply, housed under such happy circumstances, pftoved 
as good in quality, as it was excessive in quantity. ‘The impression 
of its abundance upon the public exceeded the reality; and this 
impression was further strengthened by the piety of government, 
who directed a special office of grateful devotion to be offered up im 
all. the National Churches on the occasion. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the quantum of excess in this 
year of singular character. As far as pretty extensive inquiry, and 
Not inattentive observation, may enable us, we may attempt the cal- 
culation without the fear of erring very materially. Most of the 
farmers on poor lands, whose usual growth of wheat had been 
twenty bushels to the acre, in that year allow that their growth 
amounted to from twenty-four to twenty-five bushels; those on 
better lands usually se twenty-four to twenty-six, produced 
from thirty to thirty-two bushels, and on the very best wheat lands 
some have stated their excess above the usual production to amount 
to eight bushels. 

Allowing the difficulty of accuracy, and requesting that indul- 
gence which the nature of the case requires, it will not be deemed 
ptesumptuous to estimate this great production at twenty-six, 
taking, as before, the average production as twenty, and the con+ 
sumption as twenty-one : this will account, if tolerably accurate, 
for an enormous depreciation in price. 

The happy events which led to the peace, followed each other in 
quick succession. Soon afterour harvest was securely housed, the 
foreign ports ‘were opened as well as qur own, and a large impor: 
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tation of foreign corn was made. The words Peace and Plenty 
have been so commonly joined together, that the public expected 
some union by which one must necessarily produce the other ; as 
if a magical operation was to be performed by the cessation of war, 
by which either the earth was to become more fertile, or the physi- 
cal necessity for food become lessened. 

Partly from the clamours of the populace, partly from the state 

of the foreign exchanges, and, perhaps, partly because the measure 
originated with their political opponents, the alterations im the 
Corn-laws, which it was afterwards found necessary to make, were 
protracted by Ministers till the greatest mischief was effected ; and 
then, when too late to be of any service, they were enacted amidst 
as much popular confusion as could have happened had it been done 
at the proper period. 
- Notwithstanding the surplus quantity of corn produced by the 
harvest of 1813, the markets would not have been so ruinously de- 
pressed if the law had protected the grower early against the foreign 
competitors. A sufficient number would have retained their stock, 
or at least a part of it, till a more distant period; but, seeing no check 
on the foreign corn, and dreading a larger quantity than even could 
be imported, each rushed to the market, the produce rapidly fell, 
till at last it seemed permanently settled at a price from thirty to 
fifty per cent. below its actual cost. Those farmers who were 
obliged to sell, and who are the far greater proportion of the body, 
when they wanted money to pay their rent, taxes, and labourers, 
were under the necessity of selling a double quantity, to realise the 
usual sum; and thus glut was produced, which has been attended 
with the most serious consequences. 

The harvest of 1814 was by no means abundant in quantity, and 
the quality of the wheat was so bad in general, and yielded so 
little flour, that it may be fairly estimated below the average rate of 
our production. The surplus of the preceding great harvest, and 
the quantity imported, which was increased by the expectation that 
the Corn-bill would raise the price, were sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the year; but left a very small stock on hand to meet the 
future wants of the country. The harvest which followed in 1815, 
was a month earlier than our harvests usually are; and from. the 
surplus of the great harvest, from the imported quantity, and from 
the harvest of 1814, instead of twelve not more eleven 
months’ provision had been consumed, when the next harvest 
commenced. ; “a 

The very low price at which wheat was sold, has increased the 
consumption very considerably ; and the inferior qualities of it, 
which would produce but little at the market, were used for fat- 
tening cattle, and for other purposes to which wheat- was never 
applied before. Thus a degree of profusion in the use of it has 
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has rendered the surplus quantity of little avail towards supplying 
any future searcity that may occur. 

The harvest of .1815, which has been before stated to have 
taken place a month earlier than usual, found us with a small 
quantity of foreign wheat of an indifferent quality in theigranaries 
at the sea ports, and but a small stock in the hands of the grower, 
probably not more than sufficient for our consumption to the usual 
period -at which our corn is harvested. 

The productiveness of the harvest of 1815, most certainly was 
below the average of our consumption, at least if the whole may be 
judged of from the Southern parts of the island ; but still the mar- 
kets became lower,-not from abundance, but from the impoverished 
condition of the cultivators. At an unusually early period a great 
quantity of new corn was produced in the markets ; the pressing 
demands for money could only be met by sacrificing at less than half 
the cost the greater part of the year’s production, and even that 
became insufficient to satisfy only the most pressing wants; the 
inferior wheats could not be sold at any rate; the prices were so 
low that only wheat of the best quality would suit the palates even 
of the poor ; and accordingly at this early period there is felt a 
scarcity of the finest kinds of wheat. ‘Ihe same profusion of the 
inferior descriptions has continued; and the probability is, that 
before the harvest arrives, a sensible deficiency will be discovered. 

Thus from the alarm produced by an expectation of enormous 
importation of foreign corn, added to a surplus at home, our-own 
prices have been reduced so low, as to bring ruin on many culti+ 
vators, and a loss of capital to all, which, whatever may be the 
future demand, must prevent them from bestowing on the land that 
labor, which can alone enable it to produce nearly sufficient for our 
subsistence. 

If the Corn-bill passed in the last session of Parliament, had 
been enacted when it was first proposed, it is probable that the 
price would have been kept at nearly its cost, notwithstanding the 
surplus. quantity. The.general profusion in the use of corn would 
not have taken place ; some of:the surplus would have been stored 
to mect fugure:periods of scarcity ; and the land whose culture) 38 
now. slighted, and neglected, would have been kept up to that full 
power of production, which is now from the loss of capital gradually 
diminishing. ’ 


On the present and future effects of the Depression of Agriculture: 


It is not unusual to hear those who have paid but slight attention 
to the nature of Agriculture, express their surprise, that a year or 
@vo,of actual.joss, should be produgtive of so, much distress a$.i8 
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complained of at present; especially when following years in which 
the cultivators have gained large profits. They ask, Cannot those 
who during several years have gained on the amount of their capi- 
tal a larger share of profit than other members of the community, 
_ endure sae discontinuance of that profit; or even some loss, 

without suffering more than has been inflicted on their neigh- 
bours ? 

It may not be amiss in the first place to remark, that in those 
years in which the produce of the land has borne the highest prices, 
they have seldom been very much raised till a large part of the 
growth of the more numerous portion, the poorer farmers, had pas- 
sed from their hands into those of the corn-merchant, the factor, 
or the meal-man ; and, therefore, those who most needed, have 
been the least benefited by such high prices. The fact is that the 
smaller class of farmers are under the necessity of selling their pro- 
duce early ; long before the deficiency is apparent ; and therefore, 
never can have the full benefit which the richer part of the profes- 
sion, the smaller number, may sometimes gain. 

Very high prices of produce, such as were obtained three or 
four years ago, have been occasioned by crops deficient either in 
quantity or quality; and then, such advanced prices amounted to 
but little more on the whole growth of the year, than a good 
crop would have produced at lower prices. 

Whatever .gains have been made in prosperous years by the 
great mass of cultivators, however much they may have increased 
their substance during those years, it has not usually been diverted 
into other channels than that in which it has been acquired. It 
has generally been expended either in improving the soil already 
under cultivation, or in preparing land, before in a neglected state, 
to bear the most valuable crops. Thus this increase of , 
added to what they had before invested in agriculture, has only 
increased their loss. It is almost needless to state, that all land 
recently brought into cultivation, instead of repaying any part of 
the capital expended upon it, or even any interest, has not paid 
the annual expenses of seed, labour, and taxes; and the loss has 
been equal to the capital expended, and the annual rent. 

_It will thus appear, that a series of years of moderate prosperity 
and accumulation, if that accumulation has been: tesinvested in 
the soil, is not a compensation equivalent to the disastrous events 
which the two. last years have produced ; in which probably the 
whole rental of the corn land in this kingdom has been paid (as 
far as rents have been paid,) not out of the profits, but out of the 
capital of the cultivators. : 

_ The. first of the evils, along ‘train.of which must follow, has 
fallen on the labouring poor, whose wages, indeed, have not been 
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lessened to the full extent of the reduced prices of the produce of 
the land, and who, could they obtain employment, would have no 
great reason to complain ; but their sufferings arise from the scar- 
city of labour. The farmer has no means, and no inducement to 
employ labourers, the cost of whose labour is greater than he can 
hope to be paid for; and should corn now become higher in price, 
the greater part of his growth being sold, he would still be unable 
to pay those whom, excited by hopes of further improvement, he 
might wish to employ. 

At no period in the memory of man, has there been so great a 
portion of industrious agricultural labourers absolutely destitute as 
at the present moment. ‘They canarot procure employment, and 
parochial relief is doled out with a scanty hand, by those who 
want even the pittance that is bestowed to pay the he workmen 
they are obliged to employ. ‘This evil is not likely to be lessened, 
but, on the contrary, must increase as the capital of the farmers 
approaches nearer to annihilation. To them it will be of no 
consequence that labour is cheap, and corn scarce. The capital, 
which, by setting in motion the labour, would increase the quantity 
of corn grown, is departed, and a long period must elapse before 
it can be again collected. 

The mechanics and tradesmen, whose principal dependance was 
on the agriculturists, and who form a very large proportion of the 
kingdom, are ina situation not much better than the labouring 
poor. Their best customers can scarcely employ them ; and for 
the little trade they have, instead of being paid with punctuality 
as heretofore, they are glad to receive a ve | small proportion, and 
defer the remainder to a future period. ‘This evil extends to all 
the other classes not immediately dependant on the agriculturists’; 
and it would be difficult to point out a single branch of industry, 
that is not suffering under the influence of the depression. 

The higher classes of the community, the proprietors, 
whose wealth and rank are as beneficial to the poor as to them- 
selves, must suffer in their revenues and their comforts, as well as 
in their feelings. They have been warranted in living very nearly 
up to their annual incomes ; and, in general, cannot be capable of 
very great retrenchments, without denying themselves many 
comforts, and even luxuries, in the furnishing of which, numerous 
members of the community have found the means of subsistence. 
It is notorious that rents cannot be paid, except in a few partial 
instances; that as the capital of the tenants is diminished, thei 
means of paying must become lessened; and, for many extensive 
portions of land, no tenants will be found who have the means of 
cultivating them. Thus that important class, the pillars and the 
orndiments of our country, are already in some degree) and must 
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more extensively, hereafter become sharers in the general calamity, 

This slight sketch of the evils which have already resulted from 
the depression of agriculture, and whose extent must be yet 
increasing, is by no means overcharged. The subject is too 
painful, or it might be much enlarged. Alarming, fareievels as 
this representation is, it is by no means equal to those which the 
future presents. The distress of the agriculturists has been stated 
to have already diminished the labour applied to the land. The 
withdrawing of the labour will diminish-the produce ; and if 
the opinions before stated, of the proportion between our supply 
of food, and our consumption, be nearly correct, a very small 
diminution in our produce, which is already begun, and will 
surely continue, must reduce the community to a state approaching 
to famine. 

It may appear ridicutous to those who suppose we are over- 
loaded with food, to talk of approaching famine : they may think, 
that having already too much. corn, we shall never again feel a 
deficiency of that necessary article; but let it be considered, that 
during twenty years, we have regulatly, with one exception, felt a 
deficiency; that in the whole of that period, if not rapidly, our 
agriculture was regularly increasing, whereas now it is at least as 
rapidly on the decline; that many producing farms are now 
absolutely and totally without cultivation; that the number of 
such farms is’ daily increasing ; | that the land which has hitherto 
enjoyed its full portion of labour, is deprived of the greater part ; 
and that the population has increased, and will continue to do so 
till it is checked by a scarcity of food. If these facts are correct, 
and it is scareely possible that they should be controverted, the 
‘time cannot be very distant when our cultivation will be so much 
diminished, that after a harvest but a little below the ordinary rate 
.of productiveness, our deficiency in corn must be too great for an 
.surplus in foreign countries to supply our wants, however hig 
the price we may offer for it. 

If it be true that at the commencement of the last harvest, there 
was not a surplus of wheat sufficient to supply us for more than a 
-month ; that the produce of the last year was below the average 
of twelve months’ consumption; that unless the next harvest 
happens as early as the last, thirteén months’ consumption will be 
requisite ; that trom the distress of the farmers, the markets early 
became overloaded; and were depressed to 4 price that created 

usion in the tse of wheat ; that the cultivation of potatoes, 
t useful substitute for wheat, has, from ‘the losses sustained, 
_nearly ceased, except in the vicinity of large towns or populous 
districts; ‘ and-if’ we consider that the price’ of . wheat is inmost 
parts of. Europe so ‘high, as to indicate a scarcity rather than a 
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surplus, we may eqnclude, that a considerable degree of want will 
prevail before any new wheat is produced, 

If such scarcity should happen, and a probability appear of such 
a price being maintained as will repay the expence of cultivation, 
those who have not quite exhausted their powers, may continue 
the growth of corn to a moderate extent; but, should it happen 
that the present depression continues, the prospect will be gloomy 
indeed : the great number of cultivators who will have been driven 
from the occupation, the increased quantity of land without culture, 
and the slovenly manner in which what is cultivated will be 
managed, must produce scarcity, famine, and depopulation, 


Suggestions for Alleviating the Present Distress, 


If we could allow ourselves to suppose, that without a forfeiture 
of the public engagements to the public creditors, without neglects 
ing the future defence of the country, without ingratitude to, its 
gallant defenders, and without lessening the most useful establish- 
ments, we could reduce our expenditure so much, as_to enable 
ministers to take off the great weight of taxation, it would be easy 
to anticipate an effectual remedy for our distress, as then the price 
of each article which composes the cost of corn would sufficiently 
fall. But the dividends must be paid ; the ships, the magazines, 
and stores, naval and military, must be kept up; our heroes 
must receive their (but too inadequate) remynerations; the various 
public establishments must be supported ; and, therefore, we can 
scarcely hope for a great relicf from this burden, till the riches 
of the community shall be again brought into that progressive state 
of increase, which, notwithstanding the universal prevalence of the 
most expensive. wars, was going on for twenty years, and which 
received a check through the ruin of that branch of industry, 
which, in importance and extent, excecds the whole of the others, 

We have indeed been informed, that aboyt seven pr gight mil- 
lions of taxation may be this year dispensed with, and that, so far, 
the burden on the community will be lessened. If we allow, as 
in Candour we must, that those entrusted with the administration 
of public affairs, are likely to be best informed as to the extent of 
the supplies which the necessary expences of government require, 
the same cangour will not restrain ys from inguiring, how far the 
manner, in which it is proposed to lighten the burden, is most 
likely to give speedy and effectual aid to those who most feel its 
pressure. 

The property-tax, proposed tq he reduced to one-half its present 
rate, 1s. perhaps, of all the modes. of, taxation, the most equable, 
effectual, and economical, that has ever been introduced into this 
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or any other country. Being principally derived from rents or 
salaries, which would probably have been ex on non-pro- 
ductive objects, it has had less effect in checking the increase of 
riches, than any other tax which would have produced an equal 
sum. By being drawn solely from income, it has not trenched on 
the capital which has been left to produce by its natural effect a 
future increase. It is, besides, a tax, from which the poorer 
classes, who subsist wholly by their labour, are totally exempt ; 
and this ought to be a strong recommendation of it to every man 
of humanity. It is the only tax which falls on the man who 
resides out of the country, but derives his revenue from it, and 
who surely ought to bear his proportion in paying the interest of 
that debt which has been incurred in defending his property. It 
is the only mode, by which many of large property and small 
expenditure, the miserly and niggardly, can be made to contribute 
their due share to the necessities of the state; and to all these 
considerations we may add, that it is collected ata much lower 
tate of expense than it would cost the public to obtain the same 
sum in any other way. 

These observations apply to the principle of the tax, that every 
income (excepting the mere wages of labour) should bear an equal 
proportion of the public burdens. There may, in the detail, be 
many parts susceptible of improvement; but objections arising 
from the detail do not affect the principle, which will scarcely be 
questioned by any reasonable man. Against the present plan of 
conducting the operation of this tax, only two objections require 
to be noticed ; the one is from the farmers, who complain, that 
having no income, they are now obliged to pay upon a suppo- 
sitious revente, calculated in other times and under other circum- 
stances. To this objection it may be replied, that at the time the 
calculation was made, it was generally deemed rather beneficial 
than oppressive to the body of cultivators ; but, if from a 
change of circumstances it has become injurious to them, the 
Legislature can, and doubtless will, enact proper measures for 
suitable relief. 

The greatest or most clamorous objections to the property- 
tax, have been found among the middling and smaller class of 
traders in the large towns. Divesting their objections of all party 
a and neglecting the mere oratorical spoutings of the flatter- 
ers of the populace, they may be resolved into the injury and 
mortification of disclosing the amount of their incomes to : 
missioners, who, though bound to secrecy, are armed with powers 
oo to be denominated inquisitorial. ES 

t must be admitted, that where a man’s prosperity depends on 
that mixture of capital, industry and credit, fromwhich- the per- 
sons now alluded to draw their subsistence, a disclosure which 
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lessens the latter may very sensibly injure him, and ought to be 
most carefully guarded against in any future regulation of the 
details of the law. But it is scarcely possible that the power of 
the Commissioners should be lessened without depriving them of 
that necessary controul, without which all deriving their profits 
from trades and professions, might, if they chose, greatly evade 
the tax. 

It is well known that the amount of the aggregate incomes of the 
trading part of the community has appeared in the returns-to:the 
Tax-othce much less than their apparent numbers and weight in the 
scale of society had. previously warranted, and from this a con- 
siderable degree of suspicion has been excited that evasions to a 
gteat extent, were practised in that class. It is most probable that 
this suspicion may have given rise to rigour on the part of .the 
Surveyors and Commissioners, and led to some disagreeable and 
even unjust decisions ; these, however, are minor evils, not affect- 
ing the principle of the tax, ‘ that contribution on income should 
be equal,” but entering into the detail which may be, and probably 
will be remedied by future enactments. ons 

After these observations on the hg ony Tax, we may venture 
to inquire, if Government can afford to diminish the taxation to 
the amount of seven or eight millions, whether the wey peopeeess 
the lessening of this tax, is so beneficial as lessening the imposts 
on other objects which press with more force on the community. 

If the great object of the Government be, as it cannot be 
doubted but it is, to encourage cultivation and to relieve agricul- 
ture in its present distress, the most prominent article whibeae! 
sents itself for a diminution of duty is malt; this tax, necessary 
without doubt when first imposed, is the most heavy on the farmer 
and the labourer of any in our whole catalogue of imposts..-In 
many instances the duty on malt amounts to much more than the 
Propetty Tax at ten per cent.; it most certainly does so in all 
corn-growing lands on which labour is abundantly bestowed. ‘That 
this may not appear an extravagant assertion, let us suppose an 
acre of land for growing corn to pay a rent of one pound, anda 
property-tax of one_shilling and sixpence ; ploughing, harrowing, 
sowing, reaping, harvesting, and threshing, the produce, if it be 
wheat, will require at least fourteen days of the labour of.one 
man; the: Jeast expense of the daily allowance of beer, even if 
brewed by the farmer, will be threepence on each day’s labour, or 
four and sixpence the acre. Now as the duty on malt is two-thirds 
of. the prices the farmer’s expense on his acre of land will be three 
shillings in malt, whilst his property-tax if at ten per cent. would 
be but half thas-sum. . There are no doubt considerable variations 
im the quantum: of malt-duty paid by each acre of land; some 
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being in pasture requires little labour, and consequently pays but 
little malt duty ; others, though in an arable state, may be worked 
to advantage with less of human labour ; but the occupiers of such 
land stand less in need of reliet than those who, cultivating less 
genial soils, can extract produce only by a considerable exertion of 
labour ; this is the greater portion of the agricultural community, 
and to their relief ought the first attention of Government to be 
extended. 

By diminishing the duty on malt, the agriculturists would feel 
other and immediate benefit; the diminution in price would in- 
crease the consumption, and the increased consumption would 
probably raise the price of barley so high as to remunerate the 
grower, or at least sufficiently high to give encouragement to con- 
tinue his cultivation of that grain with some prospect of future 
advantage. 

Though not immediately connected with the subject of agricul- 
tural depression, it may not be improper to hint that reduction in 
the cost of beer would be beneficial to the health, the morals, and, 
consequently, the happiness of the labouring classes of society. 
The use of that beverage, if pure and cheap, would give a check 
to the profuse consumption of ardent spirits, which, however bene- 
ficial in some cases, 1s, when carried to excess, attended with 
baneful effects. 

It will scarcely be denied, that if as much of the tax on malt 
were given up as amounts to two millions and a half,’ it would 
benefit the whole community, but especially the farmers and 
labourers in a greater degree than a larger sum if deducted from 
the property tax, 

The duty on salt is one of those very heavy imposts that presses 
with peculiar weight on the two classes of the community which 
we are now considering. It is well known that animal food pre- 
served by salting forms a considerable, part of their sustenance 
during the greater portion of the year, and as the tax is nearly 
twenty-fold more than the original cost, the cheapness of it would 
not only be advantageous to those who consume it in preserving 
food, but would extend its valuable use to many purposes from 
which the high duty now totally. excludes it. 

Soap and candles are articles of necessity to the poor, and as 
indispensable to them as to the rich ; the impost is very heavy, and 
its alleviation, as well as that on leather, would be peculiarly 
beneficial. ‘These taxes, the most felt by the two classes whom 
we have considered as most important to be relieved, would not 


* The average quantity of malt that has paid duty in, the Jast twenty 
years, has been 25,000,000. quarters. If the war duty, laid on in 1803, of 
2s. per quarter, be taken off, it will amount to the sum stated in the text. 
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amount, including with them the malt tax, to more than has been 
proposed to be taken from a tax less onerous on the farmers, and 
principally falling now on that portion of the community who 
have less claims on the public for indulgence. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for private individuals, to estimate what 
degree of attention should be paid by ministers to public opinion 5 
and, therefore, harsh censures ought not to be passed on their 
conduct, when they appear to sacrifice the interests of the many 
to the clamours of the few, because those few are collected toge- 
ther in large masses, But it will scarcely be doubted, that .if the 
cultivators. and the labourers were brought together, and their 
opinion taken, whether ten per cent. as property-tax should be 
continued, and the duties on malt, salt, soap, candles, and leather, 
be abolished, or these duties continued, and the property-tax 
abolished, that they would prefer paying the property-tax to those 
duties. If then public opinion ought to weigh in the scale af 
public good, there is no doubt which way the majority of our 
people, those who inhabit the country, and subsist by agriculture, 
would decide. 

These remedies are not pointed out as likely to produce either 
a speedy or an effectual cure for the evils under which the country 
is suffering ; nor is it in the power of Government to administer 
any other than palliatives. It is with this conviction, and only as 
a temporary measure, that a bounty on the exportation of corn 
can be suggested : should it be adopted for a short time, and on a 
limited quantity, it might, perhaps, at an early period, raise the 
price of corn to its cost; and, if that were the case, it is probable 
it would prevent that extensive defalcation in the quantity of land 
sown, which must otherwise take place. 

If, for instance, a bounty of fifteen shillings per quarter on 
wheat, was allowed on the first 500,000 quarters exported, unless, 
before that quantity was shipped, the average price amounted to 
eighty shillings, and a proportionate bounty on other grain, it is 
not improbable that the bare prospect of that quantity being sent 
out, would have an effect on the market sufficient to encourage 
future growth. 

The taxes proposed here to be taken off, with the bounty to be 
paid on the exported corn, would not amount to more, if somuch, 
as the chancellor of the exchequer has the intention of removing ; 
and by this mode, a greater relief will be given to the landlords, to 
the tenantry, to the labourers, and to the tradesmen depending on 
them for employment ; as well as to the various manufacturers and 
merchants, who supply those traders, than by the mode which has 
been proposed in Parliament. And as these classes form by far 
the largest portion of the community, it may be presumed, that 
the whole population would be much more benefited by it. 
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The public funds, that portion of national wealth, which one 
part of the community has lent on the security of the whole pro- 
perty of the country, could not have been carried to their present 
extent, but for the savings which have enabled individuals to lend 
to the public. As then these savings have been diminished by the 
whole amount of the Iosses which the agriculturists have sustained, 
it cannot be expected, until some stop be put to further diminu- 
tion, that any measure of finance, however plausible, will effect 
that advance in the funded property, which a peace ought naturally 
to have produced. As the losses one by the landed and agricul- 
tural interests have, for the last two years, amounted to much 
more than the whole sum extracted from the whole nation by 
taxes, the relief of those bodies from their severe pressure, and 
their restoration to that moderate degree of prosperity they before 
enjoyed, could gradually by their accumulation increase the demand 
for funded property, and thus give the fundholder that benefit, 
which he ought fairly to have calculated upon, in the event of such 
2 peace as we have obtained. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tue fate of this country depends upon the measures to be 
adopted by Parliament, in the course of the present Session, respect- 
ing the national currency. If nothing effectual be done, to restore 
that system of circulation, under which the nation has flourished, (the 
nature and advantages of which the Author has endeavoured to 
explain in the following pages), he apprehends, that the most fatal 
consequences must be the necessary result. If the restriction on 
cash payments at the Bank be too hastily abolished, our circulation 
will necessarily be so much reduced in its amour that the revenue 
must become more and more unproductive ;—our agriculture must 
suffer additional degradation ;—our commerce will be still farther 
diminished ;—and thousands of industrious labourers, besides those 
already out of employment, will not be able to find the means of 
subsistence. By an augmented” circulation, on the other hand, 
the farther progress of these calamities would be prevented, and 
there is every reason to hope, that the country would soon be 
restored to its former state of general prosperity. 

Deeply impressed with a conviction of the solidity of these doc- 
trines, the Author could not hesitate to lay before the Public, the 
grounds of the opinions he entertains. The continuation of the 
Bank Restriction, until a specific proportion of the National Debt 
be discharged, and a considerable reduction of the Taxes has been 
effected, is the point which he is most anxious to inculcate, and 
which hebegs leave earnestly to recommend to the reader’s attention. 

That the subject herein discussed, is well entitled to at least 
Parliamentary investigation, he trusts will be generally admitted ; 
and that by evidence before Committees of both Houses, it be 
ascertained ; 1. Whether the diminution of the circulating me- 
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dium has, er has not occasioned our present difficulties; and, 
2. Whether an addition to it, would not infallibly restore our na- 
tional prosperity. Both points are capable of being either proved 
or disproved. If this Session pass over, without these two points 
being most carefully inquired into, and finally determined on, it 
will, probably, in future times, be accounted one of the most unfor- 
tunate circumstances, that has hitherto taken place in the annals of 
Great Britain. 


Ormly Lodge, Ham ee 
31st March, 1817. 


N. B. Any casual increase in the price of Stocks, or any acci- 
dental addition to our trade, ought not to prevent inquiry. The 
evil is too deeply rooted to be affected by such events.—Nothing 
can arrest the progress of a national calamity, but a “coup detat,” 
(AUGMENTED CIRCULATION), the beneficial influence of which, by 
the restoration of credit and confidence, will be felt over the whole 
empire. 

For increasing the circulation in the country, where it is most 
wanted, cither branches of the Bank of England, or County Banks, 
with a sufficient number of partners, ought to be established ; and 
to encourage them to fill up the void now existing, the stamps on 
notes ought to be abolished, or greatly reduced, at least for some 
time. 
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IN the course of a long war, unexampled in history, for 
the scale on which it was conducted, and the vast expendi- 
ture which it occasioned, Great Britain was compelled to try 
new measures, that it might be enabled to carry on the con- 
test. Its foreign expenses could not have been defrayed, 
had .it continued at home, a circulation in coin. It com- 
menced therefore a new system, that of a circulation in 
paper, not convertible into coin; with this peculiar circum- 
stance in its favor, that it was issued, not by the government 
of the country, but by an opulent corporation, the amount 
of whose issues was under the constant inspection and con- 
troul of Parliament. The nature of this system, which laid 
the foundation of the greatest era of prosperity and power 
that ever a nation enjoyed, shall first be briefly explained, 
before the real causes of the distresses we have lately expe- 
rienced, can be thoroughly understood. 


On the Advantages of an Abundant Circulation. 


Hume was the first author who pointed out the advan- 
tages of an abundant circulation. In his Essay on Public 
Credit, he states, that among the ancients, it was the practice, 
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to collect a treasure in time of peace, for defraying the ex- 
penses of war ; he then adds ‘‘ that the opening of this pub- 
lic treasure, as it produced an uncommon affluence of gold 
and silver, served as a temporary encouragement to industry, 
and atoned, in some degree, for the inevitable calamities of 
war".” Had Hume seen these later times, he would have 
spoken in more decisive terms, of the advantages to be de- 
rived from an increased circulation; but, considering the 
period in which he lived, his having been impressed with 
the sentiments above quoted, isa proof of his great discern- 
ment. 


2. On the Necessity of an Abundant Circulation, in an Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Country, incumbered with heavy 
Debts and Taxes. 


‘The few transactionsof a simple people, can be carried on 
by the intervention of barter, or with a small quantity of 
specie. Where the great body of the community live remote 
from each other, and raise at home the articles of food they 
require, and manufacture even their own clothing, money is 
not essential. But as society multiplies, transactions increase. 
The inhabitants of towns must purchase food; and the inha- 
bitants of the country must procure from the towns, a 
variety of articles for which they have occasion. Every 
moment then teems with business. ‘The necessity of abun- 
dant circulation greatly increases, when an extensive foreign 
commerce takes place. But when, in addition to domestic, 
and to foreign commerce, every individual in the country; 
possessed of property, must pay a large proportion of his 
income into the Exchequer, when immense sums are thence 
constantly collecting in the metropolis, to be again recon- 
veyed into the provinces, the amount of circulation must 


1 Essays by David Hume, Esq. vol. i. p. 371. An abundant circus 
lation is now necessary, to atone for the calamities of peace. 
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increase to an extent, which no metallic currency could fur- 
nish: Were it not indeed for Bank Notes, and Bills of 
Exchange, how could the: Exchequer annually receive, 
seventy, eighty, or one hundred millions sterling, (no 
uncommon expenditure during the late war), and circulate 
again these immense sums, in. the space of a few months? 
The very transfer of suchsums, in coin, would be imprac- 
ticable. 


3. On the superior Advantages of a Circulation, having 
merely a Representative, instead of an Intrinsic Value. 


It will appear from the following observations, that a cir- 
culation possessed of representative value, has many advan- 
tages over a coin circulation, in which intrinsic value is s the 
object. 

1. The materials for a circulation in coin, must be pur- 
chased from foreign nations, except by those who have 
mines of the precious: metals at their command. If ‘fifty 
millions of gold and silver must be-employed in citculation, 
a. country, to that amount, is impoverished, without any 
real .necessity,' buying articles for which, with a paper 
circulation, it would have nooccasion ; and which, if.coined, 
#6 vot, available wealth, since its.exportation. is prohibited, 
@3:a great public. offence. 

, In. barbarous. times, when no credit or soniiiommenianal 
eaibing: passed as a medium of circulation, that was not-of 
inizinsie value, for no man. would then part.with property, 
unless he received the actual value delivered to him im return. 
But:now, when society .is established on a-more solid: foun- 
dation, if the buyer can give to the: seller, representative 

i Mr. Atwood calculates, that j it would require the labor of 800,000 


of: guineas. What a waste of labor to purchase gold at that.rate ?— 
See Prosperity Restored, p. 200. 
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value for ahy commodity the latter parts with, for instance, 
if paper money be received in payment of the taxes imposed 
by government, or any debt due to an individual, or if it 
will purchase any article wanted, it is to the seller fully as 
useful, and in the payment of large sums, much more con- 
venient, than if it had been made in the precious metals. 

Justly is it remarked by a French author, “that if England 
were deprived of the advantages it enjoys from the circula- 
tion of Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange, and were 
obliged to replace them by coin in gold and silver, how 
many ages would it not require, to obtain that mass of 
metal, which it was necessary for her to procure; and what 
sacrifices of goods and merchandize would it not cost 
her ?”" 

2. It is a great advantage attending a representative cir- 
culation, that it can be augmented, on the foundation of 
solid property, according to the wants of the public, where- 
as a circulation of intrinsic value, cannot be increased: but 
at a.most ruinous expence, and is liable to great loss, from 
constant wear, and to great diminution, by fraudulent 
exportation. Hence the miseries of former wars compared 
to the last. Circulation was impeded, industry was cramp- 
ed, and the price of commodities fell, while the burden. of 
taxation was augmented. No public treasure, as Hume 
justly remarks, was opened, ‘‘ to atone for the calamities of 
war,” Whereas during the last war the country never 
enjoyed so much prosperity, because its. circulation was 
abundant. 

$. It is another most important advantage resulting ‘from 


* Si PAngleterre, privée des avantages que la circulation des billets 
de banque et des lettres de charige lui procure, étoit obligée de les rem- 
placer par des monnoies d’or et d’argent, combien de siécles ne fau- 
droit-il pas pour acquérir la masse de métal qui seroit nécessaire; et 
quels sacrifices en denrées et en marchandises son acquisition ne coi- 
teroit-il pas?—Essai sur le Crédit Commercial, p. 47, note. 
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representative circulation, that it is not liable to be hoarded. 
So unwilling are those possessed of metallic currency, to 
part with it, that a great revenue can never be raised, where 
coin is the medium of transfer. In France, its coin is esti- 
mated at ninety millions sterling, yet with the utmost diffi- 
culty it furnishes a revenue of 80 millions, or 12 2s. 5d. 
per head; whereas in Scotland, a country so inferior to 
France in regard to soil, climate, and productions, each 
individual pays, in representative currency, at the rate of 2/. 
6. 8d., or more than double. Those, therefore, who are 
anxious for a coin circulation, or what is nearly the same 
thing, a paper circulation convertible into coin on demand, 
mitist be satisfied with a coin revenue, and all the circum- 
stances therewith connected. 


4. Result of the New System of Circulation. 


On the foundation of an abundant circulation not con- 
vertible into coin, we were enabled to pay enormous taxes ; 
to borrow sums of money beyond all former example ; to 
carry on, for a series of years, the most extensive wars ; 
to subsidize most of the governments of Europe ; to resist 
and ultimately to conquer the most formidable power that 
modern times has produced ; and yet our agriculture, our 
manufactures, and our commerce, never were in so flourish- 
ing a state. History does not furnish an example of a na- 
tion,’ which abroad, ever made such almost imcredible 
exertions, and where at home, so many millions of people 
enjoyed all the necessaries, all the comforts, and all the 
lixuries of life; all- arising from a judicious system of 
abundant circulation. 

We shall next proceed to explain the causes of that fatal 
reverse which we now experience. 
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5. Sources of the National Distresses. 


Many intelligent persons are of opinion, that our distresses 
ought to be solely attributed to excessive taxation, ‘That 
our taxes are enormous ; that they are most severely felt 
by every class of the community ; and that. they occasion 
much distress, cannot be doubted. It ought not, however, to 
be forgotten, that we were lately subjected fo a much heavier 
load of taxation, without feeling it so much as we now do. 
With the malt-tax, which pressed so severely on the landed 
and farming interests; and the property tax, which absorbed 
the tenth part of the income of every individual, we did not 
suffer so grievously as at the present moment. Our dis- 
tresses therefore, cannot be solely ascribed to excessive tax- 
ation, though, when joined to other causes, affecting, first 
our agricultural, and next our commercial interests, it must 
have necessarily greatly contributed to increase the extent 
of the mischief. " 

1. Causes of our Agricultural Distresses. The exer- 
tions made to extend the cultivation of the country, and to 
augment the quantity of its agricultural productions, are 
quite unparalleled in history. Hence, for the first time, 
during a period of above twenty years, we were enabled, 
even with an ordinary harvest, notwithstanding a rapidly 
increasing population, to supply ourselyes with a sufficient 
quantity, of grain; but the crops of 1813, and 1814, were 
extremely productive, and the stock of corn in hand, in 
autumn 1815, was very considerable, while the demand was 
limited rarely exceeding what was necessary to supply, 
what is commonly called ‘¢a hand-and-mouth consumptioa.” 


* These particulars are ably explained, in Letters on the Distressed 
state of Agriculturists, by Robert Brown, Esq, a farmer in East 


Lothian ; printed by Longman and Co. of London, and Constable of 
Edinburgh, An. 1816, p. 45. 
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Hence every market was glutted with corn, and a general 
and excesssive fall of prices took place over the whole 
island. 

2. This fall was certainly increased by the importation of 
foreign corn, though not to the extent that many suppose. 
The total importation for the years 1813 and 1814, and 
nine months of 1815, did not exceed 1,780,000 quarters of 
grain of all descriptions ; this is at the rate of only 54,000 
quarters per month, or 648,000 quarters per annum. But 
if it consisted entirely of wheat, (which was not the case), 
it would only have been six quartern loaves, or 26lb. of 
bread, to each individual in Great Britain ; and could never 
have had the astonishing effect, of reducing the home price 
of wheat more than 50 per cent’. Such an addition, how- 
ever, brought from countries where grain was cheap, and 
which could be sold at prices, lower than the expence of 
raising that commodity in Great Britain, joined to the ap- 
prehension of still greater importations, must have had the 
effect of deterring speculators, or middle men, from pur- 
chasing grain of domestic growth, by which its price at 
market must necessarily have been lowered. 

8. The great cause, however, of the reduced price, not 
only of grain, but of every species of agricultural produc- 
tion, was, scarcity of money. ‘The public loan of 1815, 
was much greater than usual, and being contracted for on 
low terms, nearly the whole floating money in the country 
was vested in purchasing shares of it. Every shilling that 
could be procured, was likewise employed in purchasing 
stock, from the idea, that the funds would rise, as the con- 
sequence of a general peace. From these concurring cir- 

cumstances, the country bankers became scarce of money, 
and. found it necessary to curtail their circulation, or to-les- 


~ ® Brown’s Letters on the Distressed State of Agriculturists, p. 41. 
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sen their discounts ; while in many districts these bankers 
had either failed, or their notes were discredited. An idea 
was also spread abroad, that the Bank restriction would be 
soon discontinued. Owing toa concurrence of these circum- 
stances, circulation in the country was in a great measure 
annihilated, and when the farmers brought their grain or 
their cattle to market, buyers were not to be met with, 
except on the most reduced terms. It is calculated that 
more than one half of the crop raised in 1815, was sold by 
the farmer at 4 ths of the sum expended in producing it." 

4. When to a supérfluity of produce ; to the importation 
of foreign grain ; and to a scarcity of money ; the pressure 
of heavy taxation, including poor-rates, and other parochial 
and provincial charges, was added, the ruin of the agricul+ 
tural interests can easily be accounted for. The presure 
of taxation was not felt, when circulation was abundant, 
and when every article brought to market could be dis- 
posed of without loss, and generally with profit; but when 
the reverse came to be the case, the necessary consequences 
were mischievous in the extreme. The tax-gatherer would 
not postpone his payment because the farmer would not 
procure a fair price for his commodities. They must be 
sold at any price, to pay his demand. The multitude 
of industrious farmers, in this manner either reduced to 
poverty, or brought to ruin, probably far exceeds what 
is commonly imagined ; and had not the prices improved 
a little in the course of the present year, the number would 
have increased to an extent, that would have alarmed the 
most callous. 

2. Causes of our Commercial Distresses.—These are 
partly to be attributed to various subordinate causes, which 
shall be explained in an Appendix, but none of which 
would either have taken place, or had any decided influence, 
had the system of abundant circulation been maintained. 


* See Brown’s Letters, &c. p. 44 
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This doctrine has recently been enforced by an author, 
who unites great ability, to a practical knowledge of com- 
mercial subjects". His opinion is, ‘“ That ten millions 
of additional Bank-notes, supplied in the spring of 1813, 
would have kept up the full employment of the general 
labourers throughout the country, whilst it would have fur- 
nished ample means of additional employment to the soldiers 
and artificers discharged by the peace. There would then 
have been no difficulty in collecting taxes, and no repining 
at paying them. But we have suffered our circulation to 
Stagnate, and to shrink into a compass unequal to continue 
the reward of industry ; our lands to become waste, and our 
manufactories to become desolate; and the whole country 
to be converted into a work-house, filled with mourning 
and discontent, when a trifling addition to the circulating 
medium, supplied in time, would have arrested these fatal 
eyitipeome of deficient circulation’.” 


6. On restoring a Circulation in Coin, and abolishing the 
Bank Restriction, 


It is a most unfortunate circumstance, that when the na- 
tion-is brought to such a state of pecuniary distress, by a 
diminished circulation, an idea should be entertained, that 
any advantage can be derived, or any relief obtained, by 
restoring a circulation in coin. Instead of diminishing, it 
will augment the evil. With justice is it asked, “ of what 


* See “* Prosperity Restored ;” or Reflections on the Cause of the 
Public Distresses, and on the only means of relieving them. By Tho- 
mas Atwood, Esq. of Birmingham. Published by Baldwin and Co. 
Paternoster Row. “The Remedy,” or Thoughts on our Present Dis- 
tresses, is written by the same author. These pamphlets should be read 
by evéry one, who wishes to be thoroughly master of those important 
diseussions. 

* Prosperity Restored, p.48, and 49, 
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consequence is payment in specie, if we can effect our ex- 
changes upon more easy and steady relations without it? 
For a childish partiality of this sort, ought the great interests 
of the nation to be sacrificed? Or, will any one seriously 
maintain, ¢hat for such an object, we ought to have endured 
a hundredth part of the sufferings we have unfortunately 
experienced ?””' 

Let us recollect how much the wealh, the strength, and 
the resources of Great Britain, have continually developed 
themselyes, more and more, since the Bank restriction first 
took place, increasing, almost in a geometrical ratio, every 
year during the war. If that system had been kept up, as 
it might have been, none of our present difficulties would 
have been felt.» No man will contend, that this nation 
could have made such gigantic efforts during the last twenty- 
five years, and have flourished as it did, had it not been for 
our paper system: and if we flourished under it in war, what 
reason can be assigned for our not flourishing under it in 
peace ? In fact, we had got into an aréjficial state, and if 
upon the return of peace it was thought more expedient that 
we should return to a natural state, the change ought to have 
been very slowly ahd cautiously effected, as sudden altera- 
tions are as fatal in the political, as in other respects.’ There 
was nothing wrong in the former system ; but we suffered it 
to fall, and we now throw the blame upon that system 
under which we flourished.‘ In fact, it was not going from 
a state of war to that of peace, but from a state of abundant 
to that of diminished circulation, which has occasioned all 
our difficulties, 

As to the return of payment in specie, it is quite a delu- 
sion, The Bank may pay in gold, with perfect ease, in 
times. of confidence and prosperity ; but it is morally. im- 
possible for the country to keep within it, a sufficient 


* Prosperity Restored, p. 6. 3 Prosperity Restored, p, 209, 
- Ditto, p- 15a ¢ Ditto, p- 176, 
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quantity of bullion for any general demand, or to pay all 
the notes, bills of exchange, and other obligations which are 
kept constantly afloat, to transact the immense business 
whieh the agricultural and commercial interests of this 
country require. Upon the least alarm, therefore, the 
restriction must be again resorted to; and in the interim, 
when an addition to our circulation is imperiously demanded, 
to save the country from destruction, its amount will be 
diminished. 

Before the fatal step of abolishing the Restriction is 
Sinally authorized, let the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land be examined at the Bar of both Houses,: as to the 
amount of Notes they can venture to circulate under that 
change of system. 


Let us next consider, whether any effectual remedies can 
be applied, to arrest the progress of national calamity ; for 
what we have endured, is nothing, compared to the cala- 
change mities with which we are still threatened. 


7. The Remedies to be applied for Relieving Public Dis- 
tress, and Restoring our National Prosperity. 


In all cases of public calamity, no effectual remedy can 
be obtained, but through the medium of careful inquiry. 
The real causes of distress must be fully ascertained, before 
any such remedy can be provided. It is the more necessary 
at present, as the public at large are not sufficiently aware, 
that a‘scarcity of circulation is the principal source of the 
miseriés” they now experience. Nor is there any other 
means; by ‘which, either the facts that will prove it, can be 
so well brought forward, nor the advantages of the remedies 
that-may be judged necessary, can beso clearly pointed out, 
as through the medium of Committees of both Houses, and 
the publication of their reports. 
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The appointment, therefore, of one or two Committees, 
“to inquire into the state of the circulation of the country, 
and the means of establishing it on the most advantageous 
footing for the public prosperity,” is the best foundation 
for any measure to be adopted. It was in consequence of 
the Reports of Select Committees, that the pecuniary dis- 
tresses of former times were alleviated ; and a similar result 
may now be expected, by following the same system. - 

The advantages of an investigation by a respectable 
Committee are various: 1. Many important facts will be 
ascertained, which would never otherwise be brought. to 
light; 2. The subject will be discussed in the Committee, 
and the materials for a judicious decision prepared, previous 
to its being brought under the consideration of the House ; 
and, 3. The measures proposed will be considered, not as 
the jobs ofa minister, but the result of a careful and impar- 
tial investigation, by those who can have no object in view, 
but the public advantage. 

If such Committees were appointed, the first object of 
investigation naturally would be, 1. The amount of circula- 
tion at different periods since the commencement of the late 
war, to the present period, and its nature; 2. The effects 
which appear to have resulted from an increased circulation; 
3. Whether the public distresses have arisen from diminished 
circulation, and to what extent; and, 4. What is the pro- 
per system, in regard to circulation and currency, to be 
adopted in future. 

A most unfortunate idea is entertained, that matters 
should be let alone; that the evil will cure itself ; nay, it is 
said, that things are mending, and will soon come round, 
without Parliamentary interference. Let us not, however, 
trust the-fate of a.great nation, and the future happiness of 
every individual in it, to such speculations. Let at least the 
solidity of such doctrines be proved before an impartial: and 
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intelligent Committee, and not taken for granted without 
proof, If carefully inquired into, it will appear, that the 
evil has taken too deep root to be removed by palliatives ; 
and that great measures, or ‘‘ Coups d’Etat,” are necessary 
for the safety and interests of the public’. 

Among the remedies likely to be recommended, if Com- 
mittees of Inquiry were appointed by Parliament, the follow. 
ing will probably be found the most deserving of attention ; 
1. Continuing the Bank Restriction for a definite period ; 
2. Augmenting the number of Bank of England Notes; 
and, 3. Placing provincial circulation on a safe and solid 
foundation, 

1, In the present state of the country, abolishing -the 
restriction on the Bank of England, would be opeving the 
bor ef Pandora, from the destructive consequences that 
would result from it. How can the Bank continue a circu- 
Jation of even twenty-four millions (its amount on the 8th 
day of January, 1816), with such a check to its operations? 
With common prudence, the Directors cannot exceed from 
twelve to fifteen millions, Will any reflecting mind contem- 
plate without shuddering, the effects of such a reduction ? 
What have been the consequences of the diminution in our 
circulation, which has already taken place? Have not the 
the taxes become unproductive, and our expenditure so 
much exceeded our revenue, that a pinching economy is 
enforced in all the departments of the state ; the splendor 
of the Crown has been eclipsed; and numbers of those 
brave-men who triumphed at Waterloo, at Trafalgar, and a 
multitude of other places, have been discharged with a pre- 


* Mr. Atwood justly remarks, (Prosperity Restored, p, 204), that 
tmakitig’ money cheap, necessarily makes property dear, and thus‘ an 
instant turns the current of the public fears, and restores confidence 
and credit, This:.promotes production and consumption, and every 
thing else on which national prosperity depends, 
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cipitancy, as if they were public nuisances, and not the 
renowned supporters of the national fame and glory. 

But it may be said, are we never to have a coin circula- 
tion? The proper answer is, “ never, till we can have it 
with safety ;? and that can never be the case, until the na- 
tional debt is reduced to the amount of at least from one 
to two hundred millions, and the taxes diminished to the 
extent of at least ten millions per annum. Even then it 
would be a dangerous experiment, but at the present mo- 
ment it would be swicidical. An Act continuing the Re- 
striction until these events take place, would revive .confi- 
dence, and would enable the Bank to act without the dread 
of disgrace or ruin, if it endeavoured to restore matters to 
its former prosperous state. 

2. It is not only necessary, however, to keep up the 
amount of our existing circulation, but to create an addi- 
tional issue of money. A country, as has been already 
proved, can never be happy or prosperous, without an 
abundant circulation, more especially when subjected to an 
immense load of taxation. It would not be too much, ifthe 
Bank of England were to extend its circulation to thirty-five 
millions. It is justly remarked by an author whose opinions 
are the result of experience, that local assistance to any parti- 
cular trade, will be of little avail. It may have the effect 
of maintaining its workmen for a few months longer, but 
by whom are the articles they produce to be consumed? 
But when a general assistance to all trades throughout the 
country, is afforded, (which the Bank, with a more‘ex- 
tended circulation, either directly or indirectly, would be-the 
means of supplying), as all trades are consumers of each 
other’s article, consumption, as well as production are pro- 
moted, and industry would universally flourish’. 

3, The establishment of country banks, has certalally 


* Prosperity Restored, p. 183. 
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greatly promoted the agricultural improvement of the 
country. The farmer was thus furnished with capital at his 
door, in the same manner as the merchant formerly was, to 
which the prosperity of commerce was greatly owing. 
Nothing, however, could be more injudicious, than to per- 
mit any one to issue notes, payable to the bearer on demand, 
licensed for a trifle, and sanctioned by a public stamp. 
The bankruptcy of multitudes of these issuers of notes, has 
done infinite mischief, and thrown a slur on the system of 
paper circulation, to which, under proper regulations, it is 
not liable. 

The wisdom of Parliament, if directed to that object, 
would soon discover the means, by which solidity and safety 
could be given to circulation in the country, by the establish- 
ment of branches of the Bank of England, or by the forma- 
tion of county banks, or by requiring adequate security 
from those who acted as country bankers, 

-It may perhaps be urged as an objection, that these mea- 
sures are unnecessary, for that consumption must precede 
circulation, and that the former will always create the lat- 
ter. “It is, however, quite the reverse. Put money into 
people’s pockets, and they will consume. It might as well 
be said, that a river may be rendered navigable without 
water, as that goods will be bought, where circulation is 
deficient. 

Tt may likewise be said, that an increased issue of Bank 
Notes is merely a stimulus, which may arrest our sufferings 
for a.moment, but cannot restore us to health. The 
answer, however, is obvious. Why should not the experi- 
ment be tried? Should not bread be given to the hungry, 
and physic to the sick? What other remedy can be applied, 
but augmented circulation; and, subjected as we are to real 
evils, unparalleled-in the history of the nation, should not 
an attempt at least be made to alleviate them? Such stimu- 
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lants have answered effectually on former occasions. Read 
the Reports of the Commissioners to whom the manage- 
ment of public loans were entrusted, at periods of great 
public difficulty, and every doubt must vanish." 

On the whole, there is every reason to hope, that if the 
measures above recommended, were adopted, the state of 
the country would’ rapidly change, from a situation of 
alarming distress to one of a very different description. By 
the proposed additions to our circulating medium, any stag- 
nation in the progress either of our commerce, manufactures, 
or agriculture, would be prevented; the revenue would 
become productive; the price of stocks would rise; 
money would become accessible at a moderate rate of inte- 
rest; local improvements would be carried on with spirit : 
and the country would once more exhibit an uninterrupted 
scene of prosperity. 


* Nothing could be more deplorable than the situation of this country, 
in regard to credit and confidence, in April and May 1793. The 
whole mercantile world seemed on the brink of bankruptcy. No 
money could be borrowed by private individuals, on almost any terms; 
and the evil had become so great, that no mode of relief was supposed 
to be practicable. Most fortunately, government was prevailed upon to 
adopt a plan of lending Exchequer Bills to the commercial interest ; 
and, as if by magic, all their difficulties instantaneously vanished ; yet, 
incredible as it may now appear, the sum which produced such astonish- 
ing effects amounted only to 2,202,000/. By that inconsiderable ad- 
vance, in the words of the Report of the Commissioners, “ Confidence 
in commercial transactions was speedily restored ; a facility in raising 
money was presently felt, not only in the metropolis, but through -the 
whole extent of Great Britain; the difficulties inwhich some considera- 
ble commercial houses were involved, were thus removed 3 a numberof 
eminent manufacturers, in different parts of the kingdom, who had-in 
a great degree suspended their works, were enabled to resume them; and 
to afford employment to their workmen, who must otherwise have been 
thrown uport thé public for support;”’ and all this was effected; not only 
without expense; but with a profit of upwards of 4000/. which was paid 
into the’ Exchequer! After such a result, can the utility of such mea- 
sures be now questioned ? 
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On the Subordinate Causes of our Commercial Distresses. 


AcnricuLTurE, manufactures, and commerce, are dependent on 
each other. The one cannot suffer without the others feeling the 
effects. The ruin of agriculture palsies trade; while on the other 
hand, when manufactures and commerce fall off, the farmer necessa- 
rily wants a market for his productions. The causes, therefore, whieh 
have produced our present commercicl embarrassments is a subject 
universally interesting. They are principally owing to the diminished 
amount of our circulation ; but they may likewise be partly attributed 
to the following circumstances :—1. The cessation of war ;—2. The im- 
poverished state of foreign countries ;—3. The competition of foreign 
manufactures;—4. The vast emigration of British subjects to foreign 
parts ;—5. The deplorable situation of the Spanish Colonies ;—6. The 
want of efficient treaties of commerce with foreign powers ; and» 
7. The deficiency in the home market, occasioned by the distressed 
state of agriculture. 

1. It cannot be doubted, that a state of war is favourable to some 
branches of trade, to some articles of manufactures, and even to the 
agriculture of particular districts". For instance, the commerce with 
Russia for hemp ; the importation of wood for the navy; the manu- 
facture of cannons, shells, musquets, sail-cloth, &c. for the navy and 
army; and the immense demand for provisions of all sorts for our 
sailors and soldiers, and food for the horses employed in the public 
service, (in which there is also much waste), all these occasioned an 
immense circulation, the want of which could not be otherwise than 
severely felt when the demand was withdrawn. To a certain degree, 
the'same revulsion must be felt at the termination of every war, but 
more so at the close of the last, from its longer duration, and the vast 
stale on which it was conducted. 

2. The late tremendous war, brought on such a train of calamities 
on Europe, as it had never before experienced. Not only were indivi 


* The cessation of war was injurious to agriculture only locally, where the sup> 
plies were purchased for the navy and army. 
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duals plundered by a ruthless soldiery, but governments were systema- 
tically loaded with the severest exactions; every species of industry 
was paralyzed, and commerce checked, either by exorbitant duties, 
or by a total prohibition. The consequence of such oppressive mea- 
sures was, poverty in the extreme: which cannot be recovered for 
many years, and in the interim, foreign markets will not require such 
extensive supplies as formerly. 

S. It was a favourite object with Buonaparte, to establish manufac- 
tures on the Continent, competent to supply the demand, without de- 
pending on Britishindustry. For that purpose, the emigration of Bri- 
tish manufacturers, with their machinery, was promoted. At Rouen, in 
the neighbourhood of Lisle, and at Ghent, cotton manufactures were 
established to a considerable extent, and brought to a great degree of 
perfection. Woollen manufactures were carried on in Saxony: and 
the cloth produced there, was, after the peace, (I regret to add) pre- 
ferred in Flanders to British fabrics. Attempts were also made, to 
establish various sorts of manufactures in Russia; in short, the whole 
Continent seemed bent upon the same plan, that of manufacturing for 
themselves and their neighbours, to the exclusion of British industry. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that we should feel severely so 
formidable a competition. 

4, The endless emigration of British subjects, must also be severely 
felt by those who manufacture goods for domestic consumption. Not 
only the demands of these emigrants and their families are wanted; 
but also of all those, who either directly, or circuitously, were bene- 
fited by them. Abroad, these emigrants consume nothing but fo- 
reign manufactures; and if they shall return, will bring that taste with 
them, and promote it as a fashion. The French cannot account for 
this emigration, except on the idea, that we are on the brink of a re- 
volution here, from the horrors of which these emigrants are anzious 
to escape. The mischiefs that will be done, if this migratory system con- 
tinue, are incalculable. The resources of the country will be expended 
in the enrichment of foreign nations ; the revenue will be seriously. af- 
fected; British honour and probity will be exchanged for foreign 
tinsel; and above all, numbers of the rising generation will be trained, 
not only with a prejudice against their native language, customs, con- 
stitution, morality, and religion, but will be bred up, and the females 
in particular, in the greatest dissoluteness of manners, and laxity of 
conduct. What taxes ought not to be exacted from, those, who 
wantonly abandon their native country in such a crisis as the present ? 
and who waste, in the purchase of foreign luxurics, what was raised 
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by the labours bf the British peasant; and which ought, on every 
principle of justice, to be expended in the preservation and the en- 
couragement of domestic industry ? 

5. One great cause of our present commercial distresses, is to be 
attributed to the present deplorable situation of the Spanish Colonies ; 
where we might otherwise have had twelve millions and a half of 
useful customers. Without entering into the policy of rendering the 
Spanish Colonies Independent States, we might have insisted on the 
privilege of trafiicking with them directly from this country. In that 
respect, at least, there ought to have been an end put to Spanish 
monopoly : this would have been but a small compensation for all the 
blood and treasure we expended in the preservation of Spanish Inde- 
pendence, and emancipating the Peninsula from the grasp of France.' 

6. ‘The want of efficient treaties of commerce with foreign powers, 
is another great source of our commercial embarassments. It ought 
to be aresolution in Parliament, that no minister shall presume to pro- 
pose any loan, subsidy, or grant of money whatever, in favour of any 
power, with whom we had not commercial relations. Had such a 
system been enforced from the beginning of the revolutionary war, our 
trade would not have suffered to the extent ithas. When a pecuniary 
boon is granted toa foreign power, it is infatuation in the extreme, 
not to require some compensation; for experience proves, that re- 
payment need never be expected. 

7. But the great cause of our manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tresses at this time is, the diminished demand of the home market, in 
consequence of the depressed state of agriculture, by which a difference 
is made, to the annual amount of from eighty to ninety millions ster- 
ling, in the demand for, and purchase of goods. Our manufacturers 
and merchants ought now to be aware, that by their violent attacks on 
the landed and farming interests, they were in fact endeavouring to 
destroy those very customers, on whose prosperity they principally 


' The government of France justified the countenance it gave to the resiatance 
of North America, te the claims of Great Britain, in the following terms: 

Extract from the Manifesto of His Most Christian Majesty, published at Paris, 
‘An. 1779. 

His Majesty gave the King of England plainly to understand, that he neither 
was, nor did he pretend to be, a judge of the disputes with his Colonies ; much less 
would it become his Majesty to avenge his (the King of England’s) quarrels : 
that in consequence, his Majesty was under no obligation to treat the Americans 
as rebels, to exclude them from his ports, or to prohibit all commercial imtercourse 
with his subjects.—( Annual Register, an. 1779, p. 301, State Papers). The same 
reasoning would now justify our supporting the independence of Spanish America. 
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depended. A trifling addition to the price of bread, was nothing com- 
paredto the advantage, of having a demand for the goods they dealt 
in, from those on whose property, or by whose industry that bread 
was raised. Thousands of dealers, the profit of whose sales will 
hardly pay the taxes to which they are liable, should now be ready to 
admit the justness of that position. 

It were much to be wished, for resolving all these questions of 
internal: policy, that the real internal state of the country were more 
accurately known than is the case at present. As a nation becomes 
more populous, it is necessary to ascertain a number of particulars, of 
less importance in early periods of society, but which afterwards can- 
not be too minutely investigated ; for it is not so easy to govern fifteen 
as five millions of inhabitants. Upon this principle, the statistics of 
China have been brought to a degree of perfection, of which we have 
scarcely an idea in Europe; and without which, such an immense 
population could not be governed, or kept together. The inquiries 
which have been made there, have been conducted with’ the greatest 
minuteness, and have been extended to $300 volumes. Every manda- 
rin, or governor of a city or province, is enjoined to make himself 
master of all that relates to his department; and if he cannot answer 
any question put to him by the Emperor, regarding the state of the 
district he governs, he is dismissed from his office. By means of such 
inquiries, carried on in this country, we should know exactly the 
number of those employed in manufactures for domestic as well as 
foreign markets, and the importance of the former would become 
more apparent. The principle would then be established, that trade 
and manufactures cannot prosper, if agriculture be oppressed, or the 
demands of the home market materially diminished. 


Pam. 
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PREFACE. 








We hear, every where, of pestilential diseases ; but we hear no 
where, of their true cause. To dissipate the dreadful delusions, 
which prevail upon the subjecr—to assign their true cause, and to 
promulgate an efficient method of cure, are the principal objects of 
a work which I am preparing for publication, according to the 
notice contained in the following pages. 

But, in the mean time, it would not be justifiable in persons, 
who, like myself, have given their attention to the subject, to remain 
silent under the very alarming symptoms of progressive scarcity 
which pervade the world, and when several countries are actually 
afflicted with pestilence, arising in a great measure from that 
source. 

An article, which appeared in the public journals of the 15th 
instant, under the head of Vienna, of the 28th of December last, 
has the following statement : “ According to accounts from the 
Turkish frontiers, there are still appearances of the plague in some 
parts of Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria. In Moldavia it has spread so 
mauch, that, in October last, few parts of the country were free 
from it. In November, it even shewed itself at Jafry, the capital, 
and as the symptoms became frequent there, all the Consuls left the 
city, and, since that time, all intercourse with the city is interrupted. 
In Wallaghia, they are more fortunate : that province has not only 
remained free from the plague, but the harvest has been most abum- 
dant. The cordon which Austria has formed in the Buckowina 
towards Moldavia, and which has lately been so much strengthened, 
will suffice, we hope, to preserve our frontiers from the infection.” 

To deprecate our having recourse, in the event of a pestilence in 
this country, to measures so absurd and injurious, is, in part, the 
object of this publication. 

‘The effect of this melancholy delusion is to increase mortality, 
and to aggravate disease, at least in a fourfold degree, by obliging 
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the people to remain exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, 
which is the principal cause of the disease, and by restricting ac- 
cess to the means of subsistence, scarcity being its most powerful 
auxiliary cause,-as well as in various other ways, which cannot be 
enumerated here. 

That the want of a regular and abundant supply of the means 
of subsistence, is a very powerful cause of plague, in the countries 
mentioned, shall be elsewhere shewn. It is seldom that an affluent 
native, at least among the Turkish population, and very rarely, 
indeed, that an Englishman, is affected with plague in the Levant. 

When, in the year 1758, a scarcity existed in England, which 
was considered not real, but artificial, and which did not affeet 
other countries nearly in the same proportion as at present, it was 
thought necessary, by Sir Richard Manningham, a physician of 
London, to call the attention of the public to the dangers of an 
impending pestilence:—‘* The plague of pestilence,” says he, 
*« may be much sooner produced in this nation, by an artificial fa- 
mine, than by any infection of the plague itself from foreign parts.”* 

If such apprehensions were justly entertained respecting the 
effects that might have arisen from a scarcity which was only arti- 
ficial, local, and temporary; how much greater ought our appre- 
hensions to be from a scarcity threatening to become real, general, 
and of long duration ! 

But whether famine arise from a real or artificial scarcity, or 
from a want of the means of procuring subsistence, or from a com- 
bination of these circumstances, the effect is precisely the same ; 
the pestilence ensuing would be also of the same nature; and to 
augment the abundance of the articles of subsistence, or of the 
means of procuring them, would in all cases be the proper remedy. 

Hence all measures which, in giving an artificial support to par- 
ticular classes, tend to narrow the supply, or to keep up the price 
of the necessaries of life, must operate directly against the welfare 
of the great bulk of the community; and, under existing circum- 
stances, augment the already afflicting miseries of the people. 

Not only, therefore, should such measures be avoided, but all 
those means should be resorted to by which the abundance of the 
articles of subsistence, and of the means of procuring them, can 
be augmented, especially encouragement to importation, and the 
establishment of public granaries: the former, as the most efficient 
remedy against a real, the latter, against an artificial scarcity. 


* Vide Discourse concerning the Plague, &c. title page. In the Preface» 
p. 1, he calls it,“ A most notorious artificial scarcity: tor "ts known, “ he 
adds, “ that we have bread corn more than enough in our nation for the full 
supply of all the people.” 
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To abolish, or if that be thought too much, to suspend quaran- 
tine, is one of the means which I would recommend in order to 
facilitate the importation of grain, flour, rice, Indian corn, or other 
articles of subsistence, from countries supposed to be the seat of 
those diseases for the prevention of which quarantines have been 
established ; as the ports of the Black Sea, and of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the West Barbary, on the Atlantic Ocean. In Egypt, and, 
probably, in others of these countries, the harvest has been this year 
particularly abundant. But if these sources were overflowing, and 
the people of this country starving, they could not be rendered 
available under the existence of the mischievous laws of quaran- 
tine. 

If the evil of scarcity should happily be only temporary, no ge- 
neral detriment can arise from acting as if it were to be perma- 
nent; whilst, if it should prove permanent, by acting as if it were 
only to be temporary, a great part of the community, either by the 
direct effect of famine, or through the intervention of a pestilence, 
might be destroyed. 

shall probably be excused for hazarding these hints by all who 
are duly impressed with the fact, that the times and circumstances 
are of an aspect most serious, and require something much beyond 
the application of palliatives and placebos. 

In tracing to a papal stratagem the origin of the doctrine, to 
which we owe so great a proportion of the mortality incidental to 
epidemic diseases, no liberal Roman Catholic will, I am persuaded, 
suspect me of wishing to disparage his religion. This would be 
as unreasonable as it would be to impute to me a predilection for 
the tenets of the Mahommedans or Hindoos, because I consider 
their opinion of the non-existence of contagion, in epidemic 
diseases, as beneficial and true. 


London, 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet. strect, 
22d January, 1817. 

















SUGGESTIONS, 
&c. 


a RR 


Tr has justly been remarked, by one of the most recent writers 
upon the Turkish Empire, that “ the experience of so many ages, 
respecting the nature of the Plague, is limited to a knowledge of 
its symptoms, and of its fatal effects.' ” 

A similar observation has been, with equal truth, extended, by 
an ingenious and candid writer, of much experience, among our- 
selves, to epidemic maladies in general; ** We know no more of 
epidemical diseases, or their causes,” says he, ¢* than the inhabit- 
ants of Soldania.*” 

‘These authors are only not correct, in that they have not gone 
far enough. Relative to this most interesting and most important 
subject of human research, involving, as it does, the fate of at least 
a million of our fellow-creatures annually, our condition is much 
worse than a state of absolute ignorance. We have unfortunately 
wandered so long, and so far, into the regions of error, that, to 
recover our lost way, has now become our first indispensable la- 
bour. We must unlearn all that we have been hitherto learning : 
we must transpierce mountains of consecrated delusion, before we 
can even enter the right path of investigation. 

It is, probably, not unknown to the public, that I last year? em- 


* « Lexpérience de tant de siécles, sur la nature de ce mal, se borne 
donc @ la connaissance des symptOmes qui l’annoncent, et de ses funestes 
effets.” —Tubleau Général de l’Empire Othoman, par Mr. M. D’Ohsson, tom, 
ii. §. vi. a 

4 A Treatise on Tropical Discases. By B. Moseley, M. D. 4th edit. 
p-. 638. 

? In the autumn of 1815. 
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ployed myself in investigating the Plague, and in treating cases of 
that malady, in the Greek Hospital, near the Seven Towers, at 
Constantinople. 

So peculiar an experience, embracing also that of the progress, 
and cure, of the disease, in my own person, will, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted to confer upon my observations, respecting pestilential affec- 
tions, a degree of authority, which they could not derive, either 
from superior talents, or eminent station. 

But I would not be understood, from thence, to claim for my 
doctrines any credit ; and it were well for science if none were ever 
accorded, beyond what is due to strict demonstration. All that I 
request of the reader, is, that he will not refuse his assent to my 
conclusions, unless he can shew them not to be logical inferences ; 
or deny the correctness of my results, until he shall have ascer- 
tained, that similar processes, conducted under similar circum- 
stances, do not produce similar effects. 

Epidemic diseases, from their greater number, as well as their 
greater severity, naturally tuke precedence of all other maladies. 
In proportion as they are more fatal, the discussions, which relate 
to them, are of superior importance. The subject even derives 
additional solemnity from the profound ignorance of their nature, 
which still continues to prevail: and they will be found, besides, 
to possess an interest, derived from adventitious circumstances, 
altogether singular and extraordinary, which distinguishes them 
from every other human ailment. 

Opinions, respecting their cause, which have arisen in the pro- 
gress of society, and in Christian countries now glmost universally 
prevail, not only have the effect, by augmenting terror, and di- 
minishing, or rendering precarious the means of subsistence, and 
the attendance upon the sick, of increasing, in an almost incredible 
Tatio, mortality and disease; but are, in many other respects, pro- 


ductive of extensively injurious consequences to the best interests 
of mankind. 


And, what may be regarded as still more singular and extra-- 


ordinary, these influential opinions are not only palpably erro- 
neous, but of fraudulent origin, and of modern date. 

The object, then, of the work which I contemplate, respecting 
epidemic and pestilential diseases, and which is actually in a state 
of forward preparation, is to promulgate principles, by the general 
application of which, besides considerations of humanity and of 
science, the population and the revenues of states may be increased ; 
ot, what amounts to the same thing, their ordinary waste may be 


diminished in a degree, which, prima facie, might almost exceed 
belief. 
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But, as it would not be fitting, that results, which are deemed 
of such high importance, should be presented to the public in an 
imperfect state; and, as it may be yet some time before I am 
enabled to complete my plan ; I conceive it may, in the interim, 
be useful towards promoting discussion, by which alone truth can 
be fully elicited, and finally established, to call the attention of the 
public, by means of this notice of the fruits of my investigation, 
to a subject no less remarkable for its importanee, than for the neg- 
lect with which it has hitherto been treated, and the consequent 
obscurity in which it remains involved. 

There are, besides, in the actual state of the world, and espe- 
eially of this country, some circumstances which lead me to think, 
that it may possibly be of service that I should not delay to make 
known at least some of the most prominent features of the results 
of my investigation concerning epidemic diseases. 

These are portentous times. Discontent and scarcity are 
abroad; and famine, with its usual concomitant, pestilence, may 
follow. 

Nor let me be reproached with endeavouring unnecessarily, to 
excite alarm. If the danger be but imaginary, the speculation will 
be harmless: the prophecy of the end of the world destrayed only 
a few crazy tenements. but, if it should prove real, to anticipate, 
if it eannot repel, is at least to break the force of the calamity, 

My apprehension of the possibility of the occurrence of an epi- 
demic disease in this country, arises from the prospect of a general 
scarcity throughout Europe ; and the doubts that may rationally 
be snauinsl, whether arly measures within the compass of our 
power may be adequate to obviate the consequences, in this re- 
spect, of the varied and extensive evils which either exist, or ase 
impending. Let us not conceal from ourselves that it is not the 
pressure of the present moment only against which we have to 
guard. Considering, indeed, the deplorable state of the agricul- 
tural prospects of this country as connected with those of some 
other nations, and the unsettled state of all, it would be both un- 
reasonable and pusillanimous not to anticipate, that, unless some 
very material improvement speedily happen, upon which we have 
no right to calculate, scarcity and distress, and consequently the 
probability of famine and disease, may be even greater the next 
and the following, than it is this year." 

The body being prepared by famine for falling into disease, 
a slight deterioration of the atmosphere would be sufficient to 


* We hear alarming accounts of scarcity from almost every quarter : from 
Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, France, and the Netherlands. We feel iiat 
home. Nor does the message of the American President, Mr. Maddison), te 
both Houses of Congress, which has just becn received, give any promise of 
a superabundance veyond the Atlantic. It is not by shutting our eyes agains: 
danger that we can hope to avert it. 
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produce an epidemic malady. It consequently depends upon the 
casual diminution of the purity of the air, (and it is of the greatest 
importance to note, that contagion can have nothing to do with 
the matter,') whether we are to be afflicted with this additional 
calamity. 

‘When we become acquainted with the true causes, as well 
principal as subordinate or collateral, upon which epidemic diseases 
depend, and with the nature of the adventitious causes (the conse. 
quences of the belief in the doctrine of contagion) which multiply 
their destructive effects, we shall readily perceive the reason why 
it would not be safe for any nation, even the most cultivated, and 
consequently, other things being equal, the least liable to those 
scourges, to consider itself as permanently exempt from the recur- 
rence of pestilential maladies.* 

In countries far advanced in civilization and culture, indeed, it 
is seldom that the inferior or collateral causes of epidemic diseases, 
as famine, &c. occur with any considerable force; and, under 
these circumstances, it requires the presence of the principal cause, 
(which I shall prove, but, for the present, assume to be a deterio- 
rated state of the atmosphere,) operating, in a high degree, to pro- 
duce such pestilences as those which afflicted England in the 
course of the seventeenth century. 

Hence, for the last hundred and fifty years, although there have 
been many o epidemics, as the bills of mortality enable me to 
infer, which, ever, have not been noted as such, we have, in 
this country, remained exempt from any palpable or destructive 
pestilence.’ And whilst it must be admitted, that the chances are, 
according to the same principles, greatly in favour of the continuance, 
with very rare interruption, of this happy exemption ; it is, how- 
ever, no less obvious, that the subordinate or collateral causes 
being, as at present, operating with unusual force, a slighter mea- 
sure of the principal cause than under ordinary circumstances, 
would be sufficient to produce the deprecated effect. 

It is the part of wisdom to be prepared for every event. And 


* It would seem as if medical writers had no other idea of the cause of 
fever than contagion, or marsh miasma. When we come to investigate the 
true cause of epidemic diseases, these will be found to be almost equally 
imaginary. It will, then, appear as absurd to talk of marsh miasma, on the 
rock of Gibraltar, ot on board a ship, as to talk, any where, of cuntagion, 

* Tam here obliged, fur the sake of illustration, to assume some things as 
known, which are only to be demonstrated in the work, announced in these 
pages. And, in the mean time, I have to request that the reader will give 
me credit for being able to prove what I deliberately assert. 

3 I shall shew, that neither thislongexemption, nor the repeated recurrence 
of plague in the seventeenth century, have depended, in any degree, upon 
the state of our intercourse with Turkey, or any other country, during these 
periods respectively, 
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if we are properly prepared for that, which I have supposed possible, 
by making ourselves acquainted beforehand with the true causes 
of epidemic diseases, and with the appropriate measures to be pur- 
sued for their alleviation, prevention, and cure, (concerning all of 
which the most destructive errors continue to prevail,) I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that the mortality, to be apprehended from their 
intrinsic severity, need not be contemplated with terror. 

The peculiar nature of my experience, perhaps, may be deemed 
to justify my speaking with some degree of confidence upon this 
important subject: and it assuredly would not be, upon any 
evidence short of demonstration, that I should permit myself to 
assert, in the most unqualified terms, that with the exception of 
those diseases, as small-pox and measles, which notoriously depend 
upon that source, there is no fever, nor any general disease in 
existence, that we know of, which is propagated by contagion." 

I have been led more at large into this train of observation, from 
having repeatedly perused, in the public journals, advertisements 
announcing the meeting of a soi-disant ‘+ Institution, for the cure, 
and prevention, of contagious fever, in the metropolis ;” and by . 
the desire to counteract the false and pernicious impression, that 
might be made upon the public mind by an annunciation of this 
nature, seeming to come from medical authority, if it were left 
freely to operate, in the event of any casual increase of sickness, 
in London, or others of our populous towns or cities, 

But, it becomes of still greater moment, to endeavour to obviate 
the effects of this delusion, if it be true, as is generally understood, 
that the College of Physicians, who would of course be officially 
consulted, upon the occurrence of an epidemic malady in the me- 
tropolis, entertain, and would recommend measures conformable 
to the same belief. 

Of the destructive consequences of acting upon these erroneous 
opinions, as well as that the opinions are erroneous, I rely that the 
proofs, which I am enabled to adduce, will be found convincing, 
and satisfactory, And, if so, it must be obvious, that if, in the 
event of a pestilence, advice should be given to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, founded upon the errors deprecated, 
(similaropinions have, if I be not misinformed, been recently com- 
municated by the College to the Privy Council,) as was addressed to 
their predecessors, in 1665, by the then College of Physicians, the 
consequence would be, as it was at that period, to imcrease the 
otherwise inevitable mortality, at least four-fold.» There would 
be two hundred thousand deaths, instead of fifty thousand. 

* Typhus, upon which the changes have been so incessantly rung by the 
advocates for contagion, will be shewn to be as incapable of propagating itself 
as gout or dropsy. ‘ 

* Vide Directions for the Cure of the Plague, by the College of Physicians, 
and Orders by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, published 1665. 
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The advantages of discussing and deciding the question respect. 
ing their cause, whilst we are free from the terror and confusion 
incidental to the presence of epidemic maladies, is rendered mani- 
fest by a single consideration. During the plague of London in 
1665, that of Marseilles in 1720, and indeed those of all other 
cities, in which the belief in contagion has prevailed, a great pro- 
portion of the sickness and mortality was obviously occasioned by 
scarcity, from the impossibility of obtaining a regular and sufficient 
supply of provisions, owing entirely to the influence of this un- 
founded belief. 

The deaths in London, from plague only, in 1665, were esti- 
mated at one hundred thousand, upon grounds which there is no 
good reason to consider as exaggerated, although the bills of mor- 
tality did not state quite so many. The population being now 
double of what it was at that period, a similar state of the atmo 
sphere being given, (for I shall prove that such was the cause of 
that epidemic,) and the belief in contagion, with all its desolating 
train of consequences, being operating with equal force, the mor- 
tality would be double also. 

ence, it cannot fail to be of the most essential importance, in 
the event of so calamitous an occurrence happening even in the 
smallest degree, that the public should be madé aware, that, inde- 
pendent of all medical treatment, and of proper means of preven- 
tion, three fourths at least of the mortality, which would otherwise 
happen, may be obviated, merely by avoiding all the mistaken 
measures, which have been usually pursued, under similar circum- 
stances, arising out of an hypothesis palpably erroneous. 

That epidemic diseases do not depend upon contagion, then, 
shall be demonstrated, by proofs, positive, negative, analogical, cir- 
¢umstantial, and ad absurdum. 

With respect to the origin of this erroneous opinion, which was 
altogether uknown to the ancient physicians, it may be considered 
not a little curious, that it should have been first promulgated, as 
2 pious fraud, about the middle of the 16th century, by the legates 
of Pope Paul ITI, at the Council of Trent ; and that it should have 
since been propagated, and spread, and now exists, by faith, dread, 
and fiction only. 

The prepossession in favour of the hypothesis of contagion, arising 
from the erroneous opinion entertained of its antiquity, being thus 
destroyed, the question will be argued upon its proper merits. 

Toa papal stratagem solely, then, are we to attribute the destruc- 
tion of lives, and the detriment to health, morals, medicine, com- 
merce, navigation, the intercourse of nations, individual freedom, 
military operations, the general consumer, and the public revenues, 
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which I shall shew to have been occasioned by the consequences, 
directly or indirectly, of the hypothesis of contagion ; besides the 
expenditure of immense sums of money, by all the nations of 
Christendom, iz instituting and maintaining establishments, that 
essentially contribute to increase mortality,and disease.' 

The destruction of lives, alone, depending upon the pernicious 
measures founded upon them, I roundly estimate at nearly a million 
of persons annually, throughout the world, since the period at 
which they began to operate, in 1547 ; not to speak of constitutions 
ruined, and the miseries of poverty and want inflicted upon many 
millions more. 

Nor will it fail to be regarded as a singular phenomenon, that 
the Turkish government alone, placed in the very focus of pesti- 
lence, should have had the wisdom and forbearance, as I shall shew 
it to be, to reject those fatal institutions, even when they were 
strongly urged to adopt them by a neighbouriiig power.* 


* Quarantines, and other regulations of plague police, first established by 
the Vertians, are here alluded to. The plague having always been, as it 
now is, a frequent visitor of the territories of this state, they established, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, an office, or council of health. 
Afterwards, when that disease had become contagious, by a decree of the 
Pope, and the Council of Trent, (and all good Catholics were bound impli- 
citly to believe this doctrine,) a similar office was established in almost every 
village ; and quarantines, lazarettos, and other regulations of plague police, 
multiplied along the banks of the Adriatic. They were adopted at Mar- 
seilles, in 1669, probably in consequence of the great plague of London. The 
regulations of Venice have served us models to Russia, Austria, and other 
states. Of the origin and progress of the belief upon which they have been 
founded, of its erroneousness, aud of its numerous pernicious consequences, I 
shall give a full and explicit history. 

Some account will be given of the representations, which were made 
upon the occasion he-e alluded to, by the Cabinet of Vienna, to the Turkish 
Divan, through the medium of the Austrian Internuncio at Constantinople, 
Baron Sturmer, proposing the establishment of Quarantines in various parts 
of the Turkish dominions, as communicated to me by the venerable father 
of German physic, the justly celebrated Dr. Frank, counsellor of state, 
and, first physician to their Imperial Majesties of Russia, who assisted to 
draw up the regulations which were proposed for general adoption. 

During the sitting of the Congress at Vieuna, a memorial was presented 
to that body, by the Philanthropic German Physician, Count Harrach, re- 
commending that the Allied Powers should embrace the opportunity of their 
assemblage, to obtain, by their conjoint representations, the consent of the 
Turkish Government, to institute similar measures of plague police, in their 
territories, with those entertained in other countries. This document shall 
appear in the narrative of my researches, the benevolent author having, with 
the liberality which distinguishes the true votary of science, favoured me 
with a copy of it, knowing that my opinivns upon the subject were diametri- 
cally opposite to his own. 

Itis certainly very clear, that if the quarantines that exist are useful, they, 
should be generally extended, and the plan of Count Harrach acted upon: 
whilst, if they are useless, or pernicious, as I maintain, they should be 
wholly abolished. 
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By some persons, who have considered the subject superficially, 
the frequent recurrence of plague in Turkey has been most ab- 
surdly, imputed to the wagt of these establishments; since it will 
be found, that, wherever they have been adopted, instead of pre- 
venting, they have but increased mortality, and aggravated disease. 

The establishments to which I here more particularly allude, are 
quarantines, and lazarettos. But every other measure of separa- 
tien, seclusion, restriction or regulation, which comes under the 
denomination of plague police, should be considered as compre- 
hended under the same head, and liable to. the same objections. 

Such are the measures, then, which I would most earnestly 
exhort my countrymen to reject, in the event of the occurrence, 
under our present, or impending distresses, of an epidemic malady, 
in whatever degree, among them; pledging myself, if they will 
examine with attention, and without prejudice or prepossession, 
the proofs and arguments which I shall offer for their perusal, to 
shew to their entire satisfaction, and by the most irrefragable de- 
monstration, that epidemic diseases never depend upon contagion. 

And whilst the intelligence, that a demonstration is about to 
appear, evincing that epidemic diseases never depend upon con- 
tagion, may tend to obviate the apprehensions, which, upon the 
occurrence, or even the rumour of the existence of such diseases, 
never fail to arise from the supposed danger of infection; it may 
also contribute, in no small degree, towards the same end, to be 
informed, that there are, in like manner, proofs in preparation, of 
an efficient method of cure. 

In the narrative of my proceedings at the Greek Hospital, near 
the Seven Towers, besides some things, that will perhaps be 
deemed both curious and new, with respect to the nature, cause, 
prevention, and cure of plague, I shall have occasion to illustrate 
the obstacles which have hitherto prevented or impeded the inves- 
tigation of epidemic maladies. 

An account will be rendered of my correspondence with the 
Turkish Government, respecting the resumption of the investi- 
gation, upon my recovery from the plague ; and their motives for 
not wishing to encourage measures tending to repress the devas- 
tations of that disease, as connected with religion, policy, and 
avarice, will be explained. 

From the whole of the details, it will be rendered manifest, that, 
notwithstanding this disfavour, and the more active and dangerous 
hostility of the inferior agents of the plague institutions, my in- 
quiry has been attended with a very complete success. £ 

In order to prevent misapprehension, or misrepresentation, I 
think it right explicitly to declare, that,, by complete, success, I 
would be understood to mean, that I have, by unequivocal pro- 
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cesses, invariably conducted by my personal agency, fully satisfied 
inyself, not only that plague does not depend upon contagion, but 
that it is capable, by a mode of treatmept, which I shall indicate, 
of being cured, in the proportion of‘at deast-four cases out‘of five 
of those presented, on or before the third day of the disease, in a 
pestilence of ordinary severity: conclusions which I am_ ready at 
any time to verify, in their full extent, to the-satisfaction of others. 

The system of depéts for the reception of persons ill of ‘the 
plague, in order to disencumber their frightened relations, ‘and 
from whence they are transferred to the burying-ground, as exem- 
plified in the practice of that near the Seven ‘Towers, at which I 
performed my experiments, shall be fully developed. 

The progress, symptoms, and treatment of the disease, in my 
own person, shall be described. 

And, finally, an account will be given of the means by which I 
have endeavoured to procure the immediate and general application 
to public use, of the principles deduced from my experiments. 

The general results of my researches concerning epidemic dis- 
eases, may be thus summed up. 

1. The nature of the obstacles which impede or prevent inves- 
genom is explained ; and the path, which, to myself, was full 
of thorns, rendered smooth to my successors. 

2. The noted hypothesis of contagion is refuted. 

3. Its fraudulent origin traced ; and, 

4. Its destructive consequences shewn. 

6. The nature of epidemic diseases is illustrated, as deduced 
from their phenomena, and the results of the operation of reme- 
dies. 

6. The doctrines concerning their cause, as laid down by Hip- 
poctates arid the ancient physicians, are, in their great outlines, 
but with certain modifications, adopted. 

7. The means of prevention, and alleviation, are deduced from 
the nature of the cause. 

8. An efficient method of cure is ascertained. 

9. It is assumed that a million of persons die annually of epi- 
demic diseases throughout the world. 

10. Of this mortality, it is computed that fifteen-sixteenths 
are occasioned by the consequences of the belief in contagion ; 
the absence of the means of prevention, which depend upon a 
knowledge of the cause ; and the want of an efficient method of 
cure. 

11. Consequently,» the result of the general renunciation of :this 
belief; of the! general adoption of proper means of alleviation and 
prevention ; and of the general application of an-efficient method 
of cure; would be to save fifteen-sixteenths of a million, or 
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937,500 lives, annually, throughout the world : reducing the mor- 
talityefeoms.a anillion to 62,§00,brione-sixteenth. 2 + 

Ip whatever degree these principles might be applied, the saving 

of davés:avould: be -propontionales:.i y iwerl . > 

” undstoportwhich:this egmputatinn has been made, shall 
bevdtlylasbigmedy idt yoesinot pretemdito:any thing like accuracy. 
Batrwhether it hee xcessive, or deficjent, is immaterial, since thi 
osuld notvaffectthe vilitity of —— reasoning, or conclu- 
sions.:>Dhe onlpadifference would ibei.im respect to the quantum 
obutility : anda cannot be ed, that,oin this instance, its minz- 
mum would nobpossess a: sufficient degree of invportance. If the 
propottions be even reversed, »dnd ¢he.an:wal saving in lives, ‘in- 
stead of 937,500, be estimated at only 62,500, the object :will not 
cease to be worthy of being prosecuted. 

12. From all which, it follows that it is an object of the highest 
imterest and importance, that a‘plan, ‘upon a scale of suitable mag- 
nitude, should be adopted, for the purposes of undeceiving the 
multitude, in all countfies, respécting the desolating belief in con- 
tagion ; of propagating a knowledge of the proper means of alle- 
tiation and prevention ; and of effecting the general application of 
ati efficient method of cure, in epidemic and pestilential diseases. 


Of Plague Police Establishments. - 


These Institutions being founded upon thé doctrine of conts- 
gion, are part of the destructive consequences of the belief in that 
hypothesis alluded to, under the fourth of the foregoing general 
heads, of the results of my researches. If this hypotheses were 
disproved, all question respecting the metits of these institutions 
would, of course, cease: but; whilst that object remains unac- 
complished, it may, in the present state of knowledge respecting 
epidemic diseases, tend greatly to elucidate the subject; if, pre- 
vious to coming in full collision with the whole mass of existing 
prejudices, it be shewn, that, upon the principles of the advocates 
for contagion themselves, 

I. The laws of quarantine are absurd ; 

2. That plague police establishments are, in fact, inefficient for 
their object ; ‘ 

3. That they are injurious to health; navigation, and com- 
merce ; 

4. And a source of great atid pernicious expenditure. 

Whether the measures whithhave been pursaed, in order to 
prévent the propagation of — infection, consist of seclu- 
sion.and confinement, in a house, lazaretto, ship, district, or town, 
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they are all of the same nature, differing only in degree and manner 
of restraint. The shutting up of houses, in which there are per- 
sons ill of the plague; drawing lines of circumvallation, and cor- 
dons of troops round cities, supposed to be infected ; shooting the 
sick ; and other measures of similar barbarity, of which I cite 
examples but too recent, are, I trust, already beginning to grow 
obsolete. And let us also hope, that it will be but a. very short 
time before we see the detention of ships, goods, and persons, 
tpon grounds which are either frivolous or chimerical, proscribed, 
as unsuitable to the spirit and intelligence of the age. 

All the regulations of plague police may be represented by the 
general term 


Quarantine. 


Quarantine signifies the detention for forty days, as the term 
imports, in a state of exclusion from society, of persons, ships, 
goods, &c. supposed to be capable of propagating, by contact or 
contiguity, an infectious disease; forty days being presumed to 
be the period at which that capability ceases. 

Although the periods vary, being sometimes more, and some- 
times less than forty days, the name remains the same. 

As quarantine is a measure in perpetual operation, whether 
there exist an epidemic disease or not, and even without the ru- 
mour of one, it becomes a consideration of more importance, in sb 
far as its effects are distinct from those of other plague police 
measures, than the regulations which are only enforced in the 
event of actual pestilence. 


Absurdity of the Quaraniine Laws, even according to the 
Doctrine of Contagion. 


Were the laws of quarantine in other respects well-founded, we 
might justly aeeuse them of having had more regard to the fears, 
than to the permanent interests of persons in health; whilst to the 
sick they have been cruel, pernicious, or destructive. Plague, in 
particular, has been assumed to be a disease necessarily fatal; and 
the measures which have been adopted upon its occurrence, have 
been well calculated to justify the assumption. In resolving upon 
means proper to.arrest the progress of an evil, of which both the 
nature and the cause have been equally misunderstood, it appears 
as if the suggestions of alarm had been alone consulted. ‘These 
regulations, one would think, must have been made by men in high 
NO. XX. Pam. VOL. X. 2G 
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health, and never expecting that it might come to their turn to be 
‘afflicted with sickness ; for they are the quintessence of abject fear 
and base selfishness. By the very precautions employed against their 
spteading, we find diseases, which might only be severe, rendered 
almost certainly mortal; and innocent or useful members, for 
having the misfortune to be seized with a dangerous malady, lop- 
ped off, like criminals, from the great body of society." 

That contagion is the cause of epidemic diseases, being, for the 
sake of the argument, admitted, the object, at present, is to shew, 
that the measures of plague police, enforced to prevent their 
spreading, are, upon that supposition, not only detrimental, but 
almost certainly destructive to the sick; without being necessary, 
or even conducive, to the safety of those én health. 

Finding that the phenomena of epidemic diseases could not be 
accounted for by the Aypothesis of contagion alone, the partisans of 
that doctrine have been driven to the subterfuge of enlisting the 
atmosphere as an auxiliary into their service. Accordingly, they 
have generally admitted, that, ‘« to the effect of contact, @ certain 
disposition of the air is necessary ;” * for we often see,” says one of 
them, “ infected persons arrive from other countries, yet the disease 
does not spread.”* 

This is a fact, of which 1 am enabled to adduce some decisive 
instances ; which, among other proofs, shall be employed to shew 
that epidemic diseases do not depend upon contagion. In this num- 
ber the celebrated Larnica cases shall not be forgotten, by which 
Dr. Russel has succeeded in refuting the chief parts of his own 
elaborate work ; and which Mr. Pym, as he wished durability to 
his Bulamian invention, or permanence to quarantines and lazaret- 
tos, committed a great oversight in so freely quoting. But my 
purpose, at present, is to meet the advocates for contagion upon 
their own ground. 

If, then, to the effect of contact a certain disposition of the air 
be necessary to the production of any disease, that disposition of 
the air must not only form a part of its cause, but a part, without 
which the effect cannot follow. + 

Consequently, to remove persons in health from hat air, without 
the aid of which, the disease, even according to the contagionists 
themselves, cannot be produced by mere contact, must be the 


*[t would not be practicable here, without extending these remarks much 
beyond their intended limits, to enter into a distinct analysis of the effects 
of each separate measure of plague police. But those, to whom these obser- 
vations are particularly addressed, will be able to distinguish to which mea- 
sure they are more especially applicable, when they du not embrace several, 
or the whole. 

* Vide Howard on the Principal Lazarettos of Europe, p. 93. 
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proper and efficient means ‘of prevention: and to remove'the sick, 
must be a principal part of the method of cure. 

It follows, no less clearly, that the continuance of persons in an 
air viciously disposed, must be one of the most effectual means of 
rendering the healthy sick, and the diseases of the sick mortal. 
And to detain them in it upon compulsion, whichis the effect of 
all the usual measures of plague police, is, even admitting conta- 
gion, little short of wilful murder. 

Nor will the means usually resorted to upon such occasions, for 
keeping the sick secluded, appear, according to the same doctrines, 
to be either necessary or conducive to the safety of persons in health. 

It is not contended by the most zealous advocates for contagion, 
even those who have a direct interest in the permanence of the 
belief, that its influence can extend beyond a few paces. Raymond, 
Physician to the lazaretto at Marseilles, and Desmollins, Surgeon, 
say, that “ znfected persons are conversed with, without danger, 
across a barrier, which separates them only a few paces.” 

Giovanelli, Physician to the lazaretto at Leghorn, mentions five 
geometrical paces, as the greatest distance to which contagion can 
extend. They, Physician to the lazaretto at Malta, says: « the 
infection only extends some paces.”’ Anda Jew Physician of Smyrna 
is of opinion, “ that, in the greatest contagion, on¢ may securely 
sce a patient at the distance of ¢wo ells, if the chamber windows be 
not all shut.’”’* 

Here we have it on the evidence of persons who cannot be sus- 
pected of wishing to curtail its sphere of influence, that infection 
never extends beyond a few paces. It would certainly be unrea- 
sonable to reject evidence of this nature, coming from such a 
quarter ; although, if the same persons were to assert that infection 
is capable of being produced at the distance of one or two paces, 
or at any distance, I should think it necessary to require proof. 
But as 1 am now reasoning upon their own principles, I shall 
adopt, as its basis, the greatest distance which they have themselves 
assumed, being five paces. Five paces, then, according to ‘the 
doctrines of the contagionists, ensures safety as completely as five 
hundred, or five thousand. 

Thus, the healthy inhabitants of a town, district, lazaretto, or 
vessel, might walk or tarry in perfect security at the distance of 
five paces from the sick. ‘There could, in such a case, be no pos- 
sibility of the spreading of infection; and the precaution of keeping 
the sick at this distance from the rest of society duly enforced, 
would infallibly, and at once, put an end to the propagation of any 


* Vide Howard on the Principal La 
3 Ibid 


rettos of Europe, p. 34. 
* Ibid. . 


* Ibid. p.35. 
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mi vieren 
disease solely depending wpon contagion, or, in as far as it might 
in any degree depend upon such a source. 

But the fact is, that a result of this kind has never been known 
to happen, under the application of the precautionary measures in 
question, in any epidemic disease. On the contrary, they will be 
found to have commenced, run their course, and ceased, precisely 
at the same periods, and in the same manner, where such institu. 
— have existed, and where they have not. 

this reasoning be correct, how greatly ought we to deplore 
the existence olive regulations as how which ollow we 

Ships, s, and persons, are declared liable to quarantine 
** coming from, or having touched at, any place from whence His 
Majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council, shall have adj 
and declared it probable, that the plague, or any other infectious dis- 
ease or distemper, highly dangerous to the health of His Majesty's 
subjects, may be brought ; and those having communication with, 
or receiving any persons or articles from ships so coming from, or 
having touched at, such infected place,” &c.' ' 

The places from whence the plague, or some other infectious 
disease, may be brought into Great Britain, &c. are adjudged to be 
any part of Turkey, or any port or place in Africa, within the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the West Barbary, on the. Atlantic 

But we find, that “ although certain goods and ships, under par- 
ticular circumstances, are made subject to certain fixed rates of 
quarantine, yet it is farther provided, that goods specified in any 
Order of Council, and ships, shall be made subject to quarantine.’ 
‘Phe Privy Council may make such orders as they shall think neces- 
sary. upon emergencies.”’* 

us it appears, that ships and goods coming from any part of 
the world, and under any circumstances, may be subjected to such 
restraints and detention as the Privy Council may choose to direct : 
* they may make such order as hap shall think necessary upon 
emergencies.” 

This unlimited authority has of course given rise to many injuri- 
ous acts and regulations. If, for instance, a vessel meets. with 
another vessel, or a squadron, at sea, and is boarded by them, 
although those so communivating have neither sickness, nor have 
come from any place at which sickness existed at the time of their 
departure, she is obliged to do quarantine. I knew a case of this 
kind, in which a ship (the Sophia and Mary, of Bristol) was obliged 


* Vide 45 Geo. ITI. cap. 10. sec. x.; and Order in Council, 5th April, 
18 16, sec. i. 
* Vide Order in Council, 5th April, 1805. 
3 54 Geo, LIL. cap. 10. sec, xi. * Ib. sec. vii. 
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to perform a quarantine of forty-two days at Malta, merely for 
having been boarded by an Algerine squadron’ off Lisbon, 

The bare rumour of the existenee' of a plague in any part ofthe 
Mediterranean, gives a pretext for the'strict enforcement of quatfan- 
tine amongst the farthest’ nations of the North; andthe report of 
a yellow fever in the West Indies, produces an increased vigilance 
ofthe plague police establishments on the shores of the Baltic. By 
the same rule, as the infection in these cases is supposed to’ be 
brought in goods, and no one knows the period at which they cease 
to be contagious, quarantine might, without more impropriety, be 
enforced upon the arrival of East Indiamen from Bengal or Chinas 
or rather ought, in consistency, to be enforced, when the report of 
the existence of an epidemic has prevailed, at the time of their 
sailing, in any part of these remote regions. 

Considering the mattes merely in a view of commercial policy, 
we may be allowed to regret, that, in conferring powers so arbitrary, 
éxtensive, and undefined, the danger, against which it was intended 
to provide, should have been so implicitly taken for granted; and 
that, in the absence of all correct knowledge a epidemic 
diseases, no regular inquiry into the subject should have been 
thought necessary, more than if their nature had been already per- 
fectly understood. By regular inquiry, I do not mean the mere 
official formality of ascertaining the individual or collective opinions 
of men, who could not be supposed, without the gift of inspiration, 
to know more of the nature of pestilential maladies, than they 
might have found in the puerile traditions of the Catholics of the 
Levant, and of Italy, transmitted through successive generations 
unquestioned; or in the absurd fables, respecting contagion, 
invented by Fracastorius, in 1546, at the instigation of the Pope 
and his Legates, and since quoted, as knowledge, by every succes- 
sive writer upon the plague ;' but, a continued practical investiga- 
tion. 

Such, however, have been the tales, first fraudulently imposed 
upon the world, in Italy, afterwards ee adopted by Mead, 
and servilely copied by his successors, in England, which have 
served as the foundation of our quarantine laws in this country. 
Of the injury which a have occasioned to commerce and navi- 
gation, some idea i formed, from the following sweeping 
clause, which it has been latterly judged expedient to introduce, 
in order to protect our Levant trade against the competition of thé 
Dutch, and others, who were enabled, by the lenity of their quar- 
antine laws, or an almost total disregard of them, to anticipate 


* Such is the story of the leather cap, by which 25 Germans are said by 
that author to have been successively infected in Italy; which, with many 
similar tales, I shall endeavour to place in their true light. 
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and undersell us, with respect to Turkish commodities, in the 
British markets : « Certain goods, wares, and merchandises, being 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of any place 
in Africa, within the Straits of Gibraltar, or in the West Barbary, 
onthe Atlantic Ocean, coming from any place in Europe, without 
the Straits, or on the Contiment of America, where there is not a 
regular. establishment for the performance of quarantine,” are 
declared subject to the same regulations as if coming directly from 
the Mediterranean, or the West Barbary, on the Atlantic Ocean.' 
The ships which bring them shall do quarantine, like those from 
Turkey, with clean bills of health.* 

It ‘can hardly be supposed, that to guard against contagion could 
have been the design of this regulation ; since, with that view, it 
would have been perfectly ridiculous. And although, with what 
I understand to be its avowed object of protecting our commerce 
against the rivalry of the Dutch, it may appear somewhat less 
irrational; it would certainly have been still better, that such a 
measure had not been rendered necessary. The more numerous, 
complex, apd rigid, are our quarantine regulations, the more will 
our positive, as well as our relative advantages, with regard to 
the commerce with the Levant, as I shall afterwards have occasion 
more fully to explain, be diminished. 


Of the different Kinds of Quaraniine. 


There are, in this country, six kinds of quarantine. 

1. That performed, on account of actual pestilence, or suspected 
sickness, at the Isles of Scilly only, its period being 44 days. 

A ship bound from Turkey, we shall suppose, arrives in England. 
She has one, or a few sick persons on board. The disease is 
immediately concluded to be contagious, or stspected, which has 
the same effect; although it would be difficult to conceive how 
one or two sick persons, having an infectious disease capable of 
being propagated, as is supposed of plague, could make a long voy- 
age, in daily or hourly contact with their messmates, without com- 
municating the malady to all the crew. But there is probably no 
instance in the annals of the trade between Turkey and this coun- 
try, of the arrival of a vessel having, or having had, her whole 
crew sick. Now, it is hardly possible to suppose, that any one 
can have about him that potent and penetrating kind of contagion, 


* Vide Orders in Council, 5th April, 1805. 
? Ibid. sect. v. and xlii. 
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imputed to the plague, without his communicating it to the whole 
crew; although a disease may certainly affect a whole crew, scurvy 
for instance, without being in the least contagious. 

These trifling inconsistencies, however, being disregarded, qua- 
rantine ensues. In the mode of performing it, one should suppose 
that some regard might be had to the greatest infectious distance 
(five paces) laid down by the lazaretto authorities of the .Levant, 
But no | neither five, nor five hundred, nor yet five thousand paces, 
are deemed sufficient by the plague authorities, in this country, to® 
ensure safety. They. do not consider themselves as secure from 
infection, until this unfortunate ship and cargo, her crew and pase 
sengers, sick and well, articles enumerated, and articles not.enu- 
merated, as contagious, have fairly reached the rocks of Scilly |* 

The sole precautions necessary in this case, even according to 
the doctrines of the contagionists, would be to place the sick in 
good air, with ample space, and suitable provisions and attendance, 
having the interval of five paces between them and the rest of the 
community, until death or recovery took place. 

The passengers and crew in health, the ship and cargo should 
then, according to the same doctrines, be kept in quarantine; that 
is, isolated at the distance of five paces or more from persons in 
health, but only for the longest period, after being separated from 
the sick, which the contagionists suppose to elapse between 
receiving the infection and the appearance of the disease; that is, 
for three days; any farther period could have no object. 

I beg it to be observed, that I am here again taking the doctrines 
of the advocates for contagion as my text, and deducing from them 
just inferences, in order to shew the absurdity, upon their own 
principles, of the precautionary measures adopted to prevent the 
spreading of epidemic diseases. 


Recommencement of Quarantine. 


It is farther enacted, that if any death, suspected to arise frem a 
contagious disease, happen during any period of the quarantine, 
it shall recommence.* And thus, if a suspected death should take 
place on the last day, the ship, crew, passengers, and cargo, must 
submit to a farther-detention of forty, or forty-four days; and it 
might even so happen that, from an unfortunate repetition of such 
an occurrence, the detention might be prolonged until the ship and 


*« Commanders, or masters of ships, having an actual- pestileuce on 
board, are directed, if within the Straits, te proeeed to some lazaretto in the 
Mediterranean; if without the Straits, to proceed to the Scilly Isles.”—Vide 
45 Geo. ITT. cap. 10. sect. xiii. 

* Vide Ord. in Council, 5th April, 1805, sect. xxix. 
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o ‘were rotten, or her crew and passengers dead.‘ Whereas, 
by the immediate separation of the sick from those in health, upon 
the arrival of the vessel, the whole of the time usually wasted in 
quarantine, with the exception of the three days, might be saved, 
andthe whole of the loss upon the ship and cargo obviated. ‘The 

priety of even this quarantine of three days, let it be recollected, 
twonly upon the principles of the doctrine of contagion. 

“Such a chain of accidents, it is truce, may not often happen ; but 
the Jaw is not,\on that account, the less injudicious: If the evil 
were of frequent occurrence, its immensity would alone demon- 
strate the absurdity of the enactment, even to those who did not 
immediately feel the injury. 

But’ it is so seldom, if ever, that quarantine is performed in 
land, on account of suspected sickness, that, but for the prin- 
c the point would scarcely have been worthy of any, and, from 
its ‘Consequences, does not appear to merit farther consideration. 
2. The second kind of quarantine is that performed by ships 
having no suspected sickness, and bearing clean bills of health ; 
that is; a certificate that there was no suspected sickness at the port 
from whence they sailed, during their loading, or at the period of 
their departure. The time is fi days, to which must be added 
that occupied in discharging such parts of their cargoes as consist 
of enumerated articles.» Quarantine, under these circumstances, 
is performed at different specified ports. 
at a ship arriving in England, not only without any sickness, 
but with a clean bill of health, should be required to do quarantine 
for’a single minute, seems to me‘to be a regulation without an 
Object ; especially when we reflect that all ships coming from 


ng would Pager be their aye under - ty enag sates d 
were really contagious. Ali these ations have n literally 
copied from those of Venice, without paint i that, even had their foun- 
dation been correct, the difference of the circumstances of the two countries 
would have required an essential difference in the application of the prin- 
iples.in detail. “ When a person dies in any ef these lazarettos, unless the 
ysician and Surgeon of the Office of Health declare that his death is 
mot owing to any contagious cause, and are very clear in their epee, 
all those who are under quarantine are obliged to recommence it; this 
as often as there happens any suspected death.” This, and other vexations, 
such as having no pay, sometimes give rise to mutinies among the crews 
vies in quarantine.—Vide Howard's Account of the Principal Lazurettos 
yp 7s 

bs Ships Gienished with clean bills of health shall, as well as the crews and 
passengers, perform a quarantine of fifteen days from the date of the delivery 
inte the lazaretto, of such part of the cargoes as consist of the goods enume- 
rated in class first and second; or if there be no such cargo, from the 
arrival of the ships at their appointed stations. Vide Order in Council, 5th 
April, 1805, sect. xii. 
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Turkey perform more than-a full quarantirie at sea during.the pas- 
sage. Is it not a violation of all common:sense, that: weswho are 
double the distance from Turkey with some other countries, should 
do double the quarantine? It appears even mote -preposterous, 
im proportion as we are more removed from the focus of supposed 
infection, than the quarantine of eighty days, which used: tocbe 
performed at Venice, but is now corsidered. superfluousy even 
there. ‘* Formerly,” says Howard, when persons. who had‘the 
plague were boogie from the city, (Venice); they were, put, for 
forty days, into a large room in the lazaretto, and afterwards:inte 
another apartment, for the same time, before they. were:dis- 
charged.” Laatiatuai 

‘The period now supposed sufficient for expurgation is forty.days 
from the commencement of the malady ; although there is.noi bet- 
ter ground for this than mere hypothesis ; and forty mimutes, 
hours, forty weeks, or forty -years, would, in point of principles 
have been equally justifiable, or equally absurd. 

The only danger that can be supposed-to exist, under this species 
of quarantine, is that which is presumed to depend upon the capa- 
city of goods to receive, retain, and communicate infeetion. This, 
as shall be presently shewn, amounts to nothing; but this quaran- 
tine has the advantage over the two following kinds, that, with 
precisely the same risk, it exacts only half the detention. 

The following quarantines, although subject to different perieds, 
are all performed upon grounds similar to each other, and sishilar 
to the preceding. 

3. A ship sailing from Turkey, with suspected. bills of health, 
commonly called touched patents; that is; when. a suspicion of 
plague exists at the place of her lading or departure, but without 
suspected sickness on board at the period of her arrival in England, 
performs quarantine for thirty-four days at Stangate Creek onily.* 

4. A vessel sailing without clean bills of health, that is, with a 
certificate that the plague is understood to be actually existing .at 
the port of her lading or departure, but arriving without suspected 
sickness in England, perforfns quarantine for forty-four days‘at 
Stangate Creek only. This is at present, and has been for a long 
time, by far the most frequent species of quarantine.’ 


* Vide an Account of the Principal Lazarettos of Europe, pp. 9 and 12. 

2 “ Ships, &c. arriving with suspected bills of health, (commonly catled 
touched patents, or bills,) shall respectively be subject to ten days less “qua- 
rantine than those without clean bills of health.” Vide Order in Council, 
April 5, 1805, sect. xli. 

3 Ships without clean bills of health, but having no suspected disease on 
board, shall perform quarantine at Stangate Creek, and no where else.—Vide 
Order in Counci!, April 5, 1805, sect. xiv. xxxvii. and xxxix. 
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5. Goods, enumerated in class first and second, brought to 
England in ships that have already performed quarantine at any 
of the lazarettos in the Mediterranean, are directed to perform a 
farther quarantine of fifteen days.' 

6. A similar quarantine is directed to be performed by goods, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, &c., coming from 
any place in Europe, without the Straits, or on the continent of 
America, where there is not a regular establishment for the per- 
formance of quarantine, as if coming directly from the Mediter- 
ranean, &c. 

The last seems to be merely a politico-commercial regulation ; 
and the preceding one to have been made to keep it in counte- 
nance. 

Upon what principle it has been decided that the Scilly Isles 
are the proper station for ships having suspected sickness on board 
to perform quarantine, or that Stangate Creek is the proper station 
for ships having no sickness, I am equally at a loss to conjecture. 
Nor can I forbear to contrast with these regulations the conduct of 
the Turkish government, in the year 1665, in freely and without 
Testriction admitting some of our ships into their harbours, after 
they had been driven away, as suspected, from several Christian 
ports. I should be curious to know what measures our contagion- 
ists, in their wisdom, would advise the Privy Council to adopt, if 
it ‘were ascertained that ‘furkish vessels had it in contemplation, 
for purposes of commerce, to frequent our shores. It is probable, 
I'think, they would not consider themselves quite safe, if a quaran- 
tine station were appointed for them nearer than the Orkneys. The 
Mahomedans would not certainly hold intercourse with any nation 
upon these conditions. And may we not find in quarantine a 
solution, why the Turkish flag is so rarely, if ever to be seen 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar’? 

Bat, to return from what may appear to be a digression: if the 
occasional detention of a ship, passengers, crew, and cargo, for 
forty-four days, at the Scilly Isles, on account of the sickness of one, 
or a few persons on board, and who might have been at once 
removed, and the rest liberated, be, as I have shewn, both absurd, 
and, as far as it operates, mischievous ; what ought we to think of 
the detention, for the same period of time, of almost the whole 
commerce of the Levant, without any sickness, and consequently, 
without any assignable motive, at Stangate Creek? For it is 


* Order in Council, April 5, 1805, sect. xliii. 2 Thid. 

3 It is singular that the opinion that plague does not depend upon conta- 
gion, has been imputed as an\error to the Turks, as connected with their 
ideas of fatalism ;, whilst the real error upon this subject has been regarded 
as truth, and its fraudulent origin not observed. 
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obvious that the want of a clean bill of health cannot in any view 
of reason amount to a motive. There being no sickness, no ap- 
prehension can be entertained of infection from persons: for, if 
the crew of a ship could be supposed to go to sea, their persons 
being loaded with infection, without the malady having actually 
made its appearance, either the whole of it would be blown away 
before they could make one fourth of the passage, or it would 
remain entirely inoperative, from the absence of that disposition 
of the air which is considered by the contagionists indispensable 
to render it efficient. 

As of late years very few vessels have arrived from Turkey with 
clean bills of health, so nearly all the ships in that trade, belong- 
ing to the United Kingdom, have been obliged to perform quaran- 
tine ; that is, to lose one third of their time, without an object, 
at Stangate Creek. And this, as it is of constant occurrence, and 
the other (quarantine for suspected sickness, at the Scilly Isles) 
but very rarely happens, comprehends almost the whole of the 
evil. Indeed, it may reasonably be presumed to be alone sufficient 
to arrest the progress of the trade of this country with the Levant; 
and but for the destruction of that of France, in consequence of 
the events of the war, would have probably, ere this, effected its 
annihilation. It remains still to be seen, whether, upon the revival 
of the trade of France with Turkey, in the event of the continu- 
ance of peace between France and England, this will not actually 
be the result. ' 

I shall presently shew, from historical records, the pernicious 
effects upon navigation and commerce which quarantine has actu- 
ally produced in this country. But this seems to be the proper 
place for saying a few words respecting clean, suspected, and 
unclean bills of health. 


Of Bills of Health. 


A bill of health is a document from the Consul at the port from 
which a vessel sails, in any of the countries specified, purporting 
either that, at the time of ee sailing there was no plague, or sus- 
picion of plague; that there were rumours of plague, but no actual 
plague; or that there was actual plague. The first are called clean 
bills, the second suspected, and the last foul bills; or, by a cour- 
teous circumlocution, being without clean bills of health. 

Although, there being no sickness on board, there does not, upon 
the supposition of contagion, appear to be any difference in the risk 5 
vessels upon their arrival in England have, as we have seen, qua- 
rantines allotted to them of very different periods, according to the 
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specification of the bill of health with which they may be furnish- 
ed; that is, fifteen, thirty-four, and forty-four days respectively. 
And if the detention of fifteen days be justly deemed a hardship, 
where there is not the smallest shadow of risk, how much greater 
is the hardship of being detained for thirty-four or forty-four days, 
where the danger is equally chimerical! For even according. to 
the doctrines of the contagignists, it is clear that there can be no 
positive risk but in cases of suspected sickness. 

Bills of health, then, not being founded upon any probable 
danger, arising from the existence of actual sickness among the 
créw of a nature suspected to be infectious ; but upon the supposi- 
tion of the possibility of an infection (itself not proved) being 
capable of being communicated at some uncertain period, by some 
unknown artificer, to some undescribed article of produce or 
manufacture, regarded, upon some unintelligible principle, as 
capable of receiving, retaining, and again communicating that in= 
fection, upon some unexpected occasion, to living persons, must 
be regarded as not only evidently absurd in their principle, but 
even an insult to common sense. 

Let us examine the practice. A single accident (the term used 
to denote death) from the plague, or the report of an accident 
occurring in some obscure quarter of the great cities of Smyrna or 
Constantinople, whilst a ship is loading for England, is deemed 
sufficient ground to refuse that ship a clean bill of health. pe 
have seen that even clean bills of health do not exempt from 
quarantine.) But even this ground, such as it is, can never be a 
matter of certainty. There are no means of ascertaining the truth 
of these reports. The Consuls cannot themselves, nor any of 
those immediately connected with them, if they were so inclined, 
enter into personal inquiries, as this might subject them to quarar- 
tine, or, as is supposed, to danger of infection. These reports 
they are, therefore, obliged to take upon trust; and as they are 
often fabricated for purposes of commercial speculation, those who 
give them credit are very liable to be deceived. Indeed, those to 
whose department it belongs to grant bills of health, whilst they 
have reason to believe the reports that are in circulation to be 
fabricated, consider themselves as having no option, but to act 
uponthem. Hence ships may be despatclied without clean bills 
of health, when there is neither plague, nor any suspicious sick- 
ness; whilst those who have fabricated the reports upon which 
they have been refused, may have been despatching cargoes by 
circuitous routes, in order to arrive at our markets before our 
own can have finished their quarantine ; and if this mischief can 
even be in any degree remedied by protecting regulations, it must 
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still be at the price of additional restrictions upon navigation and 
commerce, and “enhancing the value of the commodities of the 
Levant to the general consumer. 

At Constantinople there are, at almost all periods of the year, 
and in almost every year, straggling cases, or reports of cases, of 
plague; whilst at Smyrna, the periods of its commencement and 
cessation are more distinctly defined. A town must be free from 
plague six weeks before clean bills of health can be issued. * For 
these reasons, although clean bills of health are sometimes issped 
at Smyrna, it is very rarely, especially of late years, that they have 
been granted at Constantinople. And this may be, in part, the 
reason why the Smyrna market is better supplied with cargoes for 
this part of the world; why ships prefer pone there to load; and 
why so few English ships now resort to the ‘Turkish capital. 

It may also afford a solution, to a certain extent, of the great 
advantages, under the system of quarantine, which the French 
Levant trade enjoys over that of Great Britain ; advantages which I 
shall endeavour to shew would be much less considerable, if , no 
quarantine were performed in either country. 

But it is farther evident, from these observations, that without 
reference to the question of infection, communicated from person 
to person, unless the system of bills of health, together with that 
of quarantines, be immediately abolished, which can alone prove 
an efficient cure for so many and so great evils; or, at least, if 
some radical alterations be not made in the regulations respecting 
them, the most insignificant flags of Europe will prevail over us 
in the trade of the Levant. arial 


Infection, as such, cannot be communicated to, retained 
by, or propagated from Goods. 


It is upon the chimerical notion, as it now appears, that certain 
goods, wares, and merchandises, therefore called susceptiblepare 
capable of receiving, retaining, and again communicating, at some 
uncertain period, to the living body an infection capable of produc- 
ing desolation and death among mankind, that both bills of health 
in Turkey, and quarantines in England, are founded: for: the 
occurrence of suspected disease, as a ground of quarantine, isso 
rare, if it ever happen, that, regarded in its effects, it is scarcely 
worthy of consideration. * 


* The reports respecting the cessation; as well as. the commencement of 
plague, are equally subject to uncertainty, even if the principle were correct 
upon which bills of health are granted. 

* There is not, as 1am informed, an instance upon record, of a ship being 
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In arguing for the abolition of the system of bills of health and 
quarantines, I trust it will be thought that it is treating the advo. 
cates for contagion liberally to meet them upon their own ground. 
Having, for the sake of the argument, admitted that epidemic dis- 
eases may depend, according to their own notions of the matter, 
partly upon specific contagion, capable, with the aid, however, of a 
certain disposition of the atmosphere, of propagating itself from 
one person to another; it will even then appear, that neither b 
facts nor by reasoning can the opinion be justified that such infec- 
tion may be communicated from persons to goods, and from goods 
again to persons. 

If, to the effect of contact, a certain disposition of the atmos- 
phere be admitted to be necessary to the propagation of infection, 
even from one living body to another, is it not the height of human 
absurdity to suppose that infection, as such, and by virtue of its in- 
herent powers, can pass from the living bodyinto inanimate matier, 
upon which the air cannot be presumed to have a similar influence, 
and that, after residing for some time in this inanimate matter, it 
can repass, still retaining its infectious qualities, into the living hu- 
man body ? 

In the Levant noone is afraid to touch the body of a person 
dead of the plague.'' This fearlessness must have arisen from ex- 

perience and observation of the innoxiousnessof this species of 
contact. If, then, the human body, which, ig its living-state, had 
been suppdsed capable of propagating contagion to other living 
bodies, be acknowledged by the advocates for that hypothesis to 
have ceased, with the cessation of life, to possess that capability, 
upon what ground can it be assumed that this faculty may be pos- 
sessed or acquired by other inanimate substances ? 

Here, then, the whole of that extraordinary doctrine of articles 
susceptible of contagion im the first degree, articles susceptible in 
the second degree, and articles non-susceptible, upon which bills of 
health, quarantines, and other regulations of plague police have been 
founded, falls to the ground. 

__ The positive facts which shew that goods do not propagate in- 
fection, are even more unequivocal than those which relate to per- 
sons. From the information which I obtained at Malta, and in 
other places, I feel myself authorized in concluding, that persons 
employed in the expurgation of goods in the lazarettos, have been 
even less frequently affected by epidemic diseases, in proportion to 


obliged to do quarantine at the Scilly Isle<, on account of an actual pestilence 
on board. Consequently, even according to the doctrines of contagion, qua- 
rantine in this country can have no object. 

* Vide an Account of the Principal Lazarettos of Europe, p. 25, note. 
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their numbers, than some other classes of the community :'/and 
from such persons, when seized, an epidemic disease has never 
been known to be propagated. 

Neither have any instances been known of persons, who have 
been seized whilst packing.and unpacking goods, or stowing and 
unstowing cargoes, (itself an event of rare occurrence,) communi- 
cating their disease to others. 

All the relations, then, of the propagation of infection in epide- 
mic diseases, whether from the living body or inanimate matter, 
with which the public have been deluded or amused, for two cen- 
turies and a half, will be found to be of no higher authority than 
that of the leather cap of Fracastorius,* or the feather-bed of Bene- 
dictus,’ 

As infection, admitting it to exist in a state capable of being 
propagated, with the help of a certain disposition of the air, accord- 
ing to the contagionists, from one living body to another, cannot, 
as has been shewn, be communicated from the living body to-dead 
matter, and again from dead matter to the living body, quarantine 
must, upon their own principles, be in all cases not only super- 
fluous, but pernicious, 

The doctrine of the susceptibility of goods, then, upon which it 
is founded, may be regarded as one of the most imaginary, delusive, 
and destructive emanations of popular credulity, and pious fraud, 
by which devastation has been spread over the face of our planet.* 

But granting, for a moment, that infection may even be. propa- 
gated from persons to goods, and from goods again to persons, 

what would be the consequences? ‘The consequences would be, 
that the quarantines at present in use would be wholly inadequate 
to their object ; and that no quarantine could ensure safety, without 
being interminable | 


t This fact is acknowledged, in his answers to my queries, by the Presj- 
dent of the College of Physicians ( Proto- Medico) of that island, although 
a firm believer in contagion, 

> De Contagione, lib. iii. cap. 7. 

3 De Peste, cap. 3.—These tales, invented, as I shall shew, at the insti- 
gation of the Pope and his Legates, during the Council of ‘Trent, afterwards 
became the principal foundation for quarantines and lazarettos. 

+ For the fanciful classification here alluded to, see Order jn Council, 
April 5, 1805, sect. xxx. and xxxv. 

In a manuscript, with the perusal of which I was favoured at Constanti- 
nople; by Mr. Julius Cesar Kelli, a native of Leghorn, and for many years a 
tee ae of medicine in the Levant, containing observations which he 

nad made during the plague at Salonica, in 1783, and at Brusa, in 1800, 
1812, and 1813, I find it very gravely stated, that warm bread, pastry, and 
feathers, are amongst the articles most susceptible of infection; and that the 
shaggy, or long-haired horse, is the on/y animal not susceptible ! 
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Te mitist be quite obvious, that if infection exist in goods, no qua- 
rantine can ‘avail that is not of a period somewhat longer that the 
greatest duration of the capability of such goods to retain and com- 
municate that infection. ‘Thus, as the plague, we are told, spread 
in Paris from rags, after having lain several years in an old wall,’ 
several years is the shortest period for whieh tags ought to perform 
quarantine. But, if infection can exist‘in rags for several 

~what certainty can we have-that it’ may ‘not continue to exist for 
“Several ages, or for several centuries? Again, a feather-bed, as we 
are informed, having communicated infection at the end of seven 

ears ;* seven years is the shortest quarantine that feathers ought to 

Made to perform. And what guarantee lave we of safety even 
atthe end of that period ? If feathers be capable of retaining infec- 
tion for seven years, how shall we ascertain whether they be not 

~ of retaining it for’seventy, or seven hundred years ? 

absurdity of these consequences, from the principles of the 
contagionists, ought, I should think, to be quite conclusive of the 
argument. 

Continuing to reason upon the same grounds, it may be proper, 
after having shewn that the measures actually in use for the preven- 
tion of epidemic diseases, ate absurd, according to the doctrines 
tipon which they are-founded, to inquire into the nature of those 
means which would, upon the ‘same principles, be efficient, and 
ougs if they wete correct, to be employed. 

~ /Phe obvidus method of preventing’all farther propagation of a 
disease, communicated in the manner supposed by the contagionists, 
would be to remove the sick. -This‘would of itself be sufficient, 
since those affected could ‘not,’ without the aid of the air, commu- 
nicate the infection to others; and persons in health, the conta- 
gion being removed from them, could not be infected by the air 
alone. 

No species of quarantine, no period of confinement or seclusion, 
could, according to these doctrines, be necessary, either in respect 
to the sick, or to persons in health. 

Even in cases where infection had taken place, but the disease had 
not yet appeared, it would be sufficient, still acting upon the same 
opinions, at the breaking out of the symptoms, to remove the per- 
sons afflicted, in the same manner as the other sick had been pre- 
viously removed. 

But removal being rendered, by any circumstances, impractica- 
ble, it would be sufficient, for the safety of those in health, to keep 

7thetsuspected in quarantine for the longest supposed period betwecn 


? Theodore Mayerne Conseils contre la Peste, dec. p. 631. 
* Alexander Benodictus, de Peste, c. 3. 
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the reception of infection and the appearance of disease; being, 
according, tothe epntagionists, three days ; and those agtually ta- 
bowring under disease, for the longest supposed period af the dura- 
sion of the capabiligy.@f, propagating infection, being forty or fosty- 
4wo days from the commencement of the disease. e.. 

ueThus it appears, that,ig no possible case can any measures.of 
restriction be necessary, according to the principles of the cont» 
gionists themselves, taking them in their best defined form,,ex> 
gepting whep the xemoval of the sick from the noxious air, whidh, 
together with contact, is Aupposed to produce the disease, becomes 
impracticable »—a giraumatance which can. very rarely if ever 


n. ' 

Pine measures, then, which obviously result fram the doctrines of 
contagion, as declared by its most experienced advocates, are almost 
diametrically opposite to those which are now generally in use. 

But, it would equally accord with the preceding opinions, as:it 
obviously follows from the principles of non-contagion,. that both 
those ~ shoe 9 and those in health, should, in all. cases in which it 
is practicable, be removed from the noxious atmosphere, as the 
most efficient mode of prevention, as well as an essential part of 
the cure. 

When, however, as most frequently, or almost always, happens, 
the removal.of persons in health, as in large cities, is altogether 
impracticable, other means of prevention become necessary, far dif+ 
ferent indeed from those vain attempts to purify the mass of a de+ 
teriorated atmosphere, which have usually been resorted to upon 
such occasions. 

These means shall be considered in treating of the methods of 
prevention founded upon the knowledge of the true cause of epi+ 
demic diseases. ’ 


Institutions of Plague Police. are, in fact, inefficient 
Sor their Object. 

There cannot be a clearer illustration of the inefficiencys as" to 
their object, or of the perniciousness, in other respects, of mea- 
sures of precaution usually adopted against the propagation of epi- 
demic diseases, than what happened in the plagues of London in 
1625 and 16654 in both which instances, whilst the houses were 
kept shut up, ‘the disease coritinued to spread, and mortality. to 
increase ; and whe: they: were allowed) to bec opcnetly mertality 


decreased, and the disease ceased to spread. 
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On the former of these occasions, the houses were allowed to 
be opened. in the beginning of September. The deaths, from 
plague, in the last week of August, amounted -to 4218. The 
next. week they were diminished to $3445. the week after to 2250; 
and the third week to 1612.' ‘hese are undeniable facts. 

In 1665, the circumstances were almost precisely similar: and 
it.was-when the houses had been thrown open, and all other 
measures of precaution abandoned in despair, that the malady 
suddenly declined and ceased. ‘These facts shall be distinctly 
proved from historical records.” 

‘Thus it appears, that, with the prohibition of intercourse, the 
disease was aggravated and extended ; whilst, with its restoration, 
it, was mitigated and circumscribed. It would be incorrect, and 
cannot be necessary, to argue, that these circumstances were in 
the. relation of cause and effect: But they clearly shew, that 
measures of restriction have not the effect of arresting the progress, 
or mitigating the severity, of pestilential maladies. 

It is, indeed, evident, from the histories of the plagues which 
have infested London since the year 1547, as far as we have 
authentic records, that at least three-fourths of the mortality ought 
to be attributed to the restrictions by which the inhabitants were 
gonfined to their houses, or, at any rate, to the town; since, if 
they attempted to depart, they were driven back, vi et armis, by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages and country ; to 
irregularity and deficiency in the supply of provisions, from the 
dread of infection ; to the want of attendance upon the sick ; and 
to the other evils occasioned by the belief in contagion. 

Gassendus (Notitia Eccles. Diniensis) relates, that, in a plague 
which affected Digne, in Provence, in 1619, out of ten thousand 
inhabitants, but fifteen hundred remained alive: and this mortality 
he imputes to the citizens having been so closely confined, that 
they were not suffered to go to their country houses : whereas, in 
another pestilence, which broke out in the same place a year and 
av half after, owing to the liberty being extended, there did not 
die above one hundred persons. Without imputing more than 
the due share of mortality to the operation of the restrictive 
measures employed upon this occasion, it is obvious, not only 


* Vide the Shutting up of Houses, soberly debated, London, 1665.— Mcad’s 
Discourse p. 37. 


* It isa curious circumstance, that more information, of an applicative 
nature, respecting the plague of 1665, will be found in the journal of an 
obscure saddler of Whitechapel, than in all the writings of the Medical 
Faculty. 
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that they did not tend to stop the progress of the ‘disease, 
but that they must have greatly aggravated its severity: (And 
it is strange that Mead, who quotes and applies these facts in a 
different sense, should not have felt how incompatible they are 
with the doctrine of contagion. 

Every one has read of the memorable plague of Athens, recorded 
by Thucydides, in which the vigilance of the Peloponnesian besieg- 
ers, serving in lieu of that of the plague guardians of modern 
times, contributed to destroy so many of the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants; and no one will contend that, if the Athenians could: have 
freely quitted their city, one fourth of the number would have 
perished. 

But of all the details respecting the ravages of pestilential m 
dies to be found in history, those concerning the plague of Mar- 
seilles, in 1720, are perhaps the most afflicting ; where nearly half 
the inhabitants of that ancient city perished, nine tenths of ‘them, 
I am persuaded, victims of the barbarous and cruel regulations by 
which they were compelled to remain perpetually exposed to the 
influence of the noxious atmosphere, which was undoubtedly the 
first and principal cause of the disease; famine and other collateral 
causes, having, in the course of its progress, been superadded. 

That contagion could have had no share in the production’of 
any of these pestilences, is evident, both upon the principle, which 
shall be elucidated in my “ Researches,” that ‘ diseases which 
depend on contagion, never arise from other sources; and that 
diseases which arise from other sources, never depend upon conta- 
gion ;” and from the acknowledged inefficiency of all the measutes 
that have been adopted for checking the progress of epidemtic 
maladies. 

Respecting that of Marseilles, we find the following article, 
quoted under the head of Paris, in the Postman of August 6, 1720: 
“The extraordinary council of health appointed by the Regent, 
meet three or four times a week, and have taken the advice of the 
most noted physicians of this city, about the most proper means-for 
preventing the spreading of the plague, since lines, entrenchments, 
and other precautions, cannot do it.”* The walls of Marseilles 
were not able to keep in, nor those of Aix or Toulon to keep out, 
this malady ; circumstances which, if it had depended upon con- 
tagion, could not have happened, since, in that case, even accord 
ing to the advocates of this doctrine, these places would have 
afforded more than sufficient security. Infection can neither scale 
walls, nor leap ditches. 


1 Vide Discourse concerning the Plague, by Si Richard Manpingham, 
p: 31. 
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In Gibraltar, and many parts of Spain, as we are enabled to 
infer from the materials published by Sir James Fellowes, and 
other advocates for contagion, epidemic diseases have, since the 
introduction and progress toward perfection of plague police 
establishments, been even more frequent than before. To impute 
this increased frequency, indeed, to the operation of these institu- 
tions, although such would be the obvious conclusion from the 
doettine of contagion, would be as inconsistent with truth, as to 
impute to their absence the recurrence of pestilences in countries 
Where they do not exist. The fact is, that epidemic diseases 
commence, pursue their course, and terminate at similar periods, 
and in a similar manner, in all countries similarly situated, whether 
these countries possess plague police establishments or not; but 
with this difference, that where these establishments exist, they 
never fail, in the precise measure of their activity, to increase 
mortality, and to aggravate disease. 

In 1818, for instance, the plague commenced, spread, declined, 
and ceased at similar periods, in Malta, where there are quarantines, 
lazarettos, and other plague police regulations, of the most perfect 
hkind ; and in Wallachia, where there are none.* Of the periods, 
in regard to the latter, I was informed by the Prince of that country, 
who is an intelligent Greek, and by the foreign Consuls, as well as 
by several of the medical faculty, principally Germans, resident at 
Bucharest. And these statements are the less liable to suspicion, 
that my informants are all faithful believers in contagion. 

It is not’ little remarkable, and very much in point, that in the 
same year, upon the rumour of the plague having broken out at 
Malta, the garrison of Gibraltar was put under rigid quarantine, 
and remained so for two months; notwithstanding which, the 
disease commenced, ran its course, and terminated, in the same 
manner as if no precautiors whatever had been taken.* 

Considering these facts, it may be regarded’ as a curious pheno- 
Menon in the history of the human mind, that the advocates for 
contagion and quarantines should persevere, as they have recently 
done in Spain and in Malta, in attributing the disappearance of 
the malady at its usual season, to the vigilance and activity of the 
police institutions. It shall be rendered manifest, that, excepting 
in a view of mischief, it would have been precisely the same thing 
whether they had been vigilant. or asleep. 


' These institutions have been brought, according to the existing ideas, 
to the highest perfection, at Odessa, under the government of the Duke de 
Richilieu ; and at Malta, by Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Maitland. But 
they never have been, and never will be, able to prevent the spreading of 
pestilence, when the circumstances occur that would otherwise produce it. 


* Vide a practical account of the Mediterranean fever, by W. Burnet, 
M. D. p. 479. 
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The circumstances connected with the frequent recurrence, of 
the plague in England during the century which preceded 1665, 
as well as those connected with the exemption which it-has 
enjoyed from that malady during the century and a half whieh 
have intervened, are equally in proof that the absence or the pre- 
sence of that malady do not depend, in the smallest degree, upep 
the state of our intercourse with ‘Turkey, or any other country, 

In the 73 years which preceded 1665, when there was ery 
little commerce or communication with the Levant, the pl 
occurred seventeen times in England, allowing that of 1636)to 
have existed, with intervals, twelve years. 

During the fifty years which followed 1665, although the trade 
and communication with the Levant must have been at least 
quadrupled, whilst England still had no institutions of pla 
police, and the disease continued to visit ‘Turkey with undimineh- 
ed frequency, it did not once occur in this country. 

According to these data, however, if the disease had depended 
upon communication with Turkey, that is, upon infection from 
goods, (for there have been no instances. of the arrival of persons 
actually labouring under disease of a pestilential nature,) the 
plague, observing a similar rate of recurrence as in the 73 years 
which preceded, would have appeared about forty-six times in 
England, from 1665 to 1720. Its total exemption under sath 
circumstances, however, appears to mie to amount to forty-six 
good reasons against the existence of contagion in goods; whilst 
not one reason can be found in favour of the contrary opinions 
now so generally acted upon. 

Hence it would be as unreasonable to impute to quarantine the 
exemption of England from plague, during the century which has 
elapsed since its institution, as to impute it to any other regulation, 
of which the existence happened to commence about the same 
period; or as it would be to attribute the frequent recurrence of 
plague in Turkey to the want of these establishments. 

If such conclusions were correct, Spain, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Marseilles, the Ionian Islands, and the Venetian territories, all of 
which are copiously supplied with these institutions, would never 
have the plague ; whilst it would be constantly infesting Persia, 
India, &c., which have not the benefit of these sovereign preyen- 
tives : neither of which do we find to be the case. 


Plague Police Establishments are injurious to Health, 
Navigation, and Commerce. 


"Since to produce disease must be the obvious and necessary 
a 
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conséequerice of detention ‘ahd confinemiént, under circumstances 
calculated to depress the mind or déprive’ the body of its usual 
exercise, it cannot be necessary to cite proofs of the iusalubrity of 

Warantine, or other measures of plague police. They are to be 

urid in the most ordinary laws of life. Howard used to com- 
plain of constantly experiencing headache during his visits to the 
lazarettos and hospitals. ' | 

* My business, at present, is rather with the effect of these insti- 
tutions upon navigation and commerce. 

v — the best mode of estimating the effect of quarantine - 
upon commerce and navigation, is to compare those of France and 

and with Turkey at several periods. 

revious to 1669, when’ there was no’ quarantine in either 
country, the Levant trade of England, as we learn from Anderson’s 
usefull work upon commerce, was superior to that of France. 

“From 1669 to “1720, quarantine being established in France, 
but not in England, our Levant commerce still continued to pre- 
ponderate. 

From’ 1720 to 1785, quarantine existing in both countries, the 
trade of England regularly declined ; so that from 1760 to 1785, 
thé average annual exports were not quite equal to one-fourth of 
ry of the twenty years preceding 1720, nor the imports to one 

aif. * 

During the same period the trade of France with Turkey regu- 

increased ; so that its efports, in 1787, were to those of 
England, in’ 1785, as fifteen anda half; and its imports as ten'and 
a Ralf to one. ? 

The ‘state of our Levant commerce, from the breaking out of 
the wat, 2’ few years aftetwards, to the present period, as there 
Was fiO competition, can afford no data. 

“As the remedies which were attempted to be applied to these 
evils all failed of success, we may presume, that the causes to 
which they had’ been imputed ‘were nox the right ones. 

“Unider the persuasion that our inferiority might depend upon 
the limitations under’ which’ our Levant trade was conducted, 
‘although ‘these limitations ‘existed in an “equal or greater degree 


“aide an ‘ddcount of thie Principal Lazatettos of Europe, p. 106. 


oo Vide And. Com; Vol IV. passim.—The difference seems so surprising, 
tht I cannot but Appithend, that [must have committed some errors iti my 


deductions from the data’of Mr. Anderson: but, if Ihave, the reader will, I 

ddtesay, believe that it:was not wilful: and Ishall be much obliged to any 

reer — will enable me to correct any error of importance into which I may 
rave fallen. 


3 In 1787, the exports and imports of France to Turkey amounted cach 
to about a million sterling. —Vide. And. Com. Vol, IV. p. 657. 
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when our commerce surpassed that of France, an act of parliament 
was passed in 1754, by which every subject of Great Britain, 
desiring to become. a member of the rasan Company, was 
directed to be admitted, within thirty days after making such 
request, paying for such admission twenty pounds for the use of 
the Company, and no more.' 

Notwithstanding this enlargement, the trade continued . to 
decline from 1754 to 1785, more rapidly than before; and. as 
there appears to be no reason to doubt that this state of 
would have continued. progressive, it is more than probable that, 
but for the intervention of the French war of the Revolution, and 
the destruction of the French commerce of the Levant, ours would, 
ere this, have been wholly annihilated. 

Amongst the palliatives resorted to in mitigation of this evil, 
was a law, passed in 1759, to prohibit Britishsubjects from éx- 
porting French broad-cloth to Turkey, and from importing raw 
silk from Leghorn into Great Britain.* 

A duty was also laid, in 1781, upon cotton and cotton wool, im- 
ported into this kingdom in foreign ships or vessels, during \the 
then, existing hostilities.’ 

But these protecting laws, as they did not touch the main cause 
of the evil, were, as might be expected, wholly unavailing. 

From the moment of the establishment of the quarantine riety 
in England, our Levant commerce began and continued to dee ey 
until. the Turkey trade of France also fell into our hands. This 
coincidence clearly indicates. these laws as the main cause of 
the evils. It is both so obvious and so adequate, that there can be 
no-necessity to look for any other; and if we do not, by its re- 
moval, apply the proper remedy, it is not difficult to foresee, that 
as France is about to resume her rivalry, perhaps with more ad- 
vantages than before, it will not be long before she regains her 
superiority. 

Although there can be no doubt that quarantine operates inju- 
riously to commerce and navigation in France, and in ey edie 
country in which it has been adopted, .as well as in England ; yet 
it must be observed, thiat neither the inconvenience nor the expense 
of doing quarantine at Marseilles, when it is even. of the same 
duration, can be near so greattas at the Isles of Scilly, or in Stan- 
gate Creek, or in Milford Haven. And hence the advantages ‘en- 
yoyed by France, from the situation of Marseilles, when there 
were no. quarantines in either country, must be now greatly.in- 
hanced by the different operation of those establishments imeacht 


* And. Com. Vol. IIL. p. 292, 3. 
? Id. Vol. II. p. 317, 8 3 Id. Vol. IV. p. 398. 
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It is evident, that from proximity merely, vessels may go from 
Mazseilles to Smyrna, embracing the intervals in which that place 
is known to be free from plague, and from rumours of plague ; 
and. after having supplied themselves with all that the demand re- 
quires of the commodities of the Levant, may return at seasonable 
periods, subject only, for the most part, to the short detention re- 
quired ander clean bills of health, whilst by far the greatest num- 
ber of our vessels, not having the same facilities of embracing the 
most favourable seasons, are placed under the circumstances 

hich subject them to the performance of the long quarantine of 
forty four days. iu 

‘This constitutes a very great difference in respect to the injury 
which the trade of each country suffers from those regulations. 
But there is a further circumstance, which is also much against us 
in this comparison. Marseilles being the most conveniently situ- 
ated point in France for the centre of Levant commerce, the mer- 
chandize of these countries, after suffering, generally, no farther 
detention at that port than the period of the shortest quarantine, 
are epemety transmitted to all the other parts of the kingdom; 
whilst ours, by being consigned to Stangate Creek, is doomed, 
after .having performed the longest period of quarantine, to the 
farther detention of a circuitous navigation, arising from the inap- 
ptopriate situation, excepting for the port of London, of that 


With respect to the comparative disadvantages to which our Le- 
vant commerce is exposed by the quarantine ' laws, and of their 
er mischiefs, which are both great and numerous, I shall, 

the present, only observe, without insisting upon incidental 
expenses, the tear and wear of ships, the wages of crews, or the 
waste or destruction of cargoes, that the detention merely must 
either have the effect of diminishing the profits, on the commerce 
and navigation to the Levant, by one-third, or of inhancing, in the 
same ratio, the price of the commodities of that country to the 
general consumer, since, but for this detention, vessels would 
make at least three voyages, where they now make only two, 

The severity with which, even under the least unfavourable 
ecireumstances, the effects of quarantine are felt by the commercial 
community, is well evinced by the following circumstance. The 
Council of Commerce, established by the French King in 1700, 
presented a memorial to that 5 council, in which, among 
other things, they represent that, * It would be more advantageous 
for France to permit her ports on the ocean to carry on this trade 
directly to the Levant, without being obliged, ever since the year 


* It was not my intention here to do more than merely to indicate them. 
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1669, to unlade at Marseilles, on their return, under pretendé of 
preventing their bringing in the plague; which has obliged them’ 
io relinquish that trade entirely:” 

How much more heavily the disadvantages of these regulation’” 
have weighed upon the commerce of England, where, from “ite! 
greater distance from the seat of the supposed infection, the pres 
text was still more unreasonable, I have already had occasion-to’ 
shew. o1 


igi 
Plague Police Establishments are a Source of great‘and™' 
pernicious Expenditure. Ga 


Previous to 1800, ships without clean bills of health were not 
admitted to entry in these kingdoms, unless after having per- 
formed quarantine in one of the principal foreign lazarettos (we 
had then none of our own,;) in the Mediterranean. ‘This regula- 
tion has existed since the first introduction of quarantine into this 
country, in 1720. From that period to the year 1800, quarantine, 
with clean bills of health, was performed in England, in old ships 
of war, called floating lazarets ; and the expense borne by his Ma- 
jesty’s government. 

In 1800, it being deemed expedient to remove the restrictions 
mentioned, an act, ($9 and 40 Geo. III. c. 80,) was passed, aue 
thorizing ships to enter without clean bills of health; appropri- 
ating the sum of 65,0001. from the consolidated fund, for the ésta- 
blishment of a land lazaret at Chetney Hill, and imposing a ton- 
nage duty upon the shipping employed in the Levant trade, to 
reimburse the cost of Chetney Hill, and to provide for the future 
expenses of quarantine, as well afloat as on shore.* 

In 1805, this sum having been found insufficient, another act 
was passed, to make further provision, and to confirm the act of 
1800 in all its conditions. 


* Vide And. Com. Vol. III, p. 7. ; ‘} 

2 Experience of the comparative disadvantages arising to our commerce 
from the performance of quarantine, with foul bills of health, in the Medi- 
terranéan, and, perhaps, the difficulty of procuring access-te the foreigti 
lazarettos in war time, after France had extended her conquests, puiuddout; 
the expediency of transferrin: them to England: and, were these Institue 
tions use'nl, this measure would certainly have been an improvement. Its 
propriety was poinied out several years before it was carried into effect, in* 
an able letter, addressed by the merchants of Smyrna, to Mr. Howard, and 
inserted at page 27 of his Account of the Principal Lazarettus of Europe. 
But if my conclusions be just, this transfer can now only be regarded as the 
improvement of an error, 
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Under the authority of these acts upwards of 250,000). have, 
since 1800, been levied upon the trade of the Levant. The land 
lazaret remains still unfinished. And, after an expense has been 
Meurred of between one and two hundred thousand pounds, in 
the purchase of lands, and the erection of works, doubts have 
even arisen respecting the healthiness of the situation. 

Here, then, is a direct expense of from 16,000]. to 20,0001. a 
year entailed on the public for an object that is not simply useless, 
but injurious ; for whether it be paid in the first instance by a 
duty on the Levant trade, or otherwise, the amount always comes 
ultimately from the pockets of the consumer. 

This is an ascertained expenditure. But we know not how 
much has been advanced out of the consolidated or other funds, 
to support the quarantine establishments in this country, beyond 
what has been reimbursed by the tonnage duty levied upon the 
trade. , 

This is properly a subject of official inquiry, and the truth may 
be easily ascertained. 

To the amount expended upon quarantine establishments at 
home, we have now to add that which is required for those of 
Malta, Gibraltar, and such as have recently devolved to us in the 
Ionian islands. The whole united cannot fall short of a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, and may possibly exceed two. 

Were the expense indeed twenty times as great, there is no 
doubt that if these establishments could be shewn to be unequivo- 
cally useful, it ought and would be cheerfully borne. But as it 
has, I think, been proved, that whether contagion do or do not 
exist, they are insufhcient for their object, and otherwise injurious, 
it follows that if the expense were only one twentieth part of the 
actual amount, it ought to be forthwith discontinued. 
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REPORT 


PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


BY 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to examine the several 
Petitions, which have been presented to The House, 
against the Employment of Boys in Sweeping Chimnies. 


Your Committee have felt it their duty, in the first place, 
to inquire into the Laws that at present regulate the trade 
of Chimney Sweeping ; and they find, that in the year 
1788 an Act of Parliament (28 Geo. III. chap. 48.) was 
passed, intituled, “ An Act for the better regulation of 
“ Chimney Sweepers and their Apprentices.” To the 
preamble of which, they wish to direct the attention of the 
House :—“ Whereas the Laws now in being, respecting 
** Masters and Apprentices, do not provide sufficient regu- 
** lations, so as to prevent various complicated miseries to 
** which Boys employed in climbing and cleansing of 
“ Chimnies are liable, beyond any other employment what- 
“ soever in which Boys of tender years are engaged: and 
‘¢ whereas the misery of the said Boys might be much alle- 
“viated, if some legal powers and authorities were given 
“for the regulation of Chimney Sweepers and their Ap- 
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* prefftices.”-——This Act, though it has in some respects 
fulfilled the intention of the Legislature, yet Your Com- 
mittee have heard in evidence before them, that its prinei- 
pal enacting clause, viz. the regulating the age at which 
Apprentices shall be taken, is constantly evaded ; and they 
are decidedly of opinion, that the various and complicated 
miseries to which the unfortunate children are exposed, 
cannot be relieved by regulations. The 28th of Geo. III. 
enacts, That no person shall employ any Boy, in the nature 
of an apprentice or servant, under the age of eight years; 
yet Your Committee have been informed, that infants of 
the early ages of four, five, and six years, have been em- 
ployed, it being the practice for parents to sell their children 
to this trade, under-stating their age ; besides, this clause 
is not considered by the Master Chimney Sweepers as: pro- 
hibiting their employment of their own children ; and in- 
stances have been adduced before Your Committee, that 
have satisfied them that such cases are by no means unfre- 
quent. Your Committee have also heard, from one of the 
Master Chimney Sweepers, that it is the custom of the 
trade to take the parents’ word for the age of the appren- 
tice—that no other evidence is asked for—that he never 
heard of its being the practice of the Masters to get a cer- 
tificate of the age, and he was ignorant that the Act.of 
Parliament required it. Your Committee refer generally 
to the evidence for proofs of the cruelties that are practised, 
and of the ill-usage, and the peculiar hardships that are the 
lot of the wretched children who are employed in this 
trade. It is in evidence that they are stolen from their 
parents, and inveigled out of workhouses ; that in order-to 
conquer the natural repugnance of the infants to ascend the 
narrow and dangerous chimnies, to clean which their labour 
is required, blows are used ; that pins are forced into their 
feet by the boy that follows them up the chimney, in order 
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them in, in order to support themselves, not only while 
climbing up the chimney, but more particularly so whilst 
coming down, when they rest solely on the lower extremi- 
ties, the arms being used for scraping and sweeping down 
the soot. Your Committee refer generally to the observa~ 
tion of every one as to the stinted growth, the deformed | 
state of body, the look of wretchedness and disease which } 

| 

| 


to compel them to ascend it; and that lighted straw has ne 
been applied for that purpose ; that the children are sub- Y 
ject’ to sores and bruises, and wounds and burns on their Si 
thighs, knees, and elbows; and that it ‘will require many hi 
months before the extremities of ‘the elbows and knees tt 
become sufficiently hard to resist the excoriations to which re 
they are at first subject ; and that one of the Masters being th 
asked if: those Boys are employed in sweeping chimnies th 
during the soreness of those parts, he answered, “ it de- fe 
pends'upon the sort of Master they have got. Some are . 
obliged to put them to work sooner than others ; you must tl 
keep'them a little at it even during the sores, or they will P 
never learn their business.” Your Committee are informed tl 
that the deformity of the spine, legs, arms, &c., of these C 
Boys, proceeds generally, if not wholly, from the circum- . 
stance of their being obliged to ascend chimnies at an age : 
when their bones are in a soft and growing state ; but like- i 
wise, by their bemg compelled to carry bags of soot and I 
cloths, the weight of which sometimes exceeds 20 or 30 . 
pounds notincluding the soot, the burthen of which they ; 
also occasionally bear for a great length of distance and : 
time; the knees'and ancle joints become deformed, in the 
first instance, from the position they are obliged to put . 

t 

i 


characterizes this unfortunate class; ‘but it is in evidence 
before them, that there is a formidable complaint which 
Chimney Sweepers in particular are liable to} from which 
circumstance, by way of distinction, it is called the Chim. 
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ney Sweepers’ Cancer. Mr. Wright, a Surgeon, informed 
Your Committee, that whilst he was attending Guy’s and 
Saint Bartholomew’s Hospitals, he had several cases under 
his care, some of which were operated on ; but in general 
they..are apt to let them go too far before they apply for 
relief. Cancers of the lips are not so general as cancers of 
the scrotum ; the witness never saw but two instances of 
the former, though several of the latter. Mr. Cline in- 
formed Your Committee by letter, that this disease is rarely 
seen in any other persons than Chimney Sweepers, and in 
them cannot be considered as frequent; for during. his 
practice in St. Thomas’s Hospital, for more than 40 years, 
the number of those cases could not exceed 20; but Your 
Committee have been informed, that the dread of the ope- 
ration which it is necessary to perform, deters many from 
submitting to it; and from the evidence of persons engaged 
in the trade, it appears to be much more common than 
Mr. Cline seems to be aware of. But it is not only the 
early and hard labour, the spare diet, wretched lodging, 
and harsh treatment, which is the lot of these children; but 
in general they are kept almost entirely destitute of educa- 
tion, and moral or religious instruction ; they form a sort 
of class by themselves, and from their work being done 
early in the day, they are turned into the streets to pass 
their time in idleness and depravity: thus they become an 
easy prey to those whose occupation it is to delude the ig- 
norant and entrap the unwary ; and if their constitution is 
strong enough to resist the diseases and deformities which 
are the consequences of their trade, and. that they should 
grow so much in stature as no longer to be useful in it, 
they are cast upon the world without any means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, with no habits of industry, or rather, what 
too frequently happens, with confirmed habits of idleness 
and vice. 
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In addition to which, it appears, that from the trade 
being constantly overstocked, a large proportion of the 
older Chimney Sweepers (as it is stated, one half) are 
constantly in a course of being thrown out of employ. 
Your Committee have endeavoured to learn the number of 
persons who may be considered as engaged in the trade 
within the Bills of Mortality: they have learnt that the 
total number of Master Chimney Sweepers might be. esti- 
mated at 200, who had among them 500 apprentices; 
that not above 20 of those masters were reputable trades- 
men in easy circumstances, who appeared generally to con- 
form to the provisions of the Act, and which 20 had, upon 
an average, from 4 to 5 apprentices each; that about 90 
were of an inferior class of Master Chimney Sweepers, who 
had, upon an average, three apprentices each, and who 
were extremely negligent of their health, their morals, and 
their education; and that about 90, the remainder of the 
200 Masters, were a class of Chimney Sweepers recently 
journeymen, who took up the trade because they had no 
other respurce—who picked up boys as they could—who 
lodged them with themselves in huts, sheds, and cellars, 
im the outskirts of the town, occasionally wandering into 
the villages round : and that in these two classes, being in 
the proportion of 180 to 20, the miseries of the trade were 
principally to be found. It is in evidence before Your 
Committee, that at Hadleigh, Barnet, Uxbridge, and 
Windsor, female children have been employed. 

Your Committee observe, that in general’ among the 
most respectable part of the trade, the apprentices are of 
the age prescribed by the Act, viz. from 8 to 14; but 
even amcng the most respectable it is the constant practice 
to borrow the younger boys from one another, for the pur- 
pose of sweeping what are called the narrow flues. No 
accurate account could be obtained of the ages of the ap- 
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prentices of the other classes; but they had the youngest 
children, who either were their own, or engaged as ap- 
ptentices ; and who, in many instances, it was ascertained, 
were much below the prescribed age: thus, the youngest 
and most delicate children are in the service of the worst 
class of masters, and employed exclusively to clean flues, 
which, from their peculiar construction, cannot be swept’ 
without great personal hazard. 
Your Committee have had laid before them an account 
of various accidents that have happened to Chimney 
Sweepers, by being forced to ascend these small flues: 
They beg leave to refer particularly to a recent case, which 
occurred on Thursday the 6th day of March 1817, and 
which is contained in the Minutes of Evidence: They wish 
also to direct the attention of the House to one of those in- 
stances of cruelty, which terminated in the death of an in- 
fant of about six years of age, in the month of April 1816 :’ 
William Moles and Sarah his wife were tried at the Old 
Bailey for the wilful murder of John Hewley alias Hasely, 
by cruelly beating him. Under the direction of the learned 
judge, they were acquitted of the crime of murder, but the 
husband was detained to take his trial for a misdemeanor, 
of which he was convicted upon the fullest evidence, and 
sentenced to two years imprisonment. The facts of the 
case were, that this infant was forced up the chimney on 
the shoulder of a larger boy, and afterwards violently pull-’ 
ed down again by the leg and dashed against a marble 
hearth; his leg was thus idheks and he died a few hours’ 
after ; on his body and knees were found sores arising from 
wounds of a much older date. But it is not only the il 
treatment which the regular apprentices suffer from the 
cruel conduct of some masters, that Your Committee are 
anxious to comment on; it appears that'in order to evade 
the penalty of the Act of Parliament, some of these masters 
NO. XX. Pam. VOL. X. 21 
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frequently hire young lads as journeymen who have not 
been apprenticed to Chimney Sweepers; these are children 
who have no parents, and who are enticed away from the 
different workhouses of the Metropolis, 

_ Having thus shortly detailed the leading facts of the evi- 
dence which has been given before them, of the miseries 
which the unfortunate class of beings who are sold to this 
trade experience, Your Committee have with great anxiety 
examined various persons, as to the possibility of perform- 
ing by the aid of machinery what is now done by the la- 
bour of the Climbing Boys: the result of their inquiries is, 
that though there may be some difference of opinion as to 
the extent to which machinery is here applicable, yet the 
lowest calculation of practical and experienced persons, 
Master Chimney Sweepers themselves, who have been 
brought up in the trade, establishes the fact, that of the 
chimnies in the metropolis three-fourths may be as well, as 
cleanly, and as cheaply swept by mechanical means as by 
the present method ; and the remaining part being, on the 
very greatest calculation, one-fourth of the whole number, 
with alterations that may easily and cheaply be made, can 
be swept also without the employment of the Climbing 
Boy. Mr. Bevans, an architect much conversant with 
buildings in the metropolis, has no doubt that 95 out of 
100 can be swept by the machines that are at present in 
use; and he has also no doubt that, supposing there was 
to be a legislative enactment that no chimney should be 
swept by the means of Climbing Boys, that easy substitutes 
could be found that would sweep every chimney that now 
exists. He adds, that though there may be difficulties in 
cleaning an horizontal flue, from the quantity of soot, yet 
it is equally bad for the boys as for the machine ; because 
the boy, as he comes down, has an accumulation of soot 
about him, which stops up the circulation of air necessary 
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to support life. So that it is evident, in all those chimnies 
where, under their present construction, the machine can- 
not be used, the hazard of loss of life to the boy who 
sweeps them is most imminent. 

Some of these flues are stated not to be above seven 
inches square ; and one of the witnesses, who relates thig 
fact to the Committee, informs them that he himself had 
been often in hazard of his life ; and that he has frequently 
swept a long narrow flue in Goldsmiths’ Hall, in which he 
was shut up six hours before his work was finished. Upon 
a review then of the evidence of the evils necessarily be- 
longing to this trade, as well as of the remedies which have 
been suggested,—First, in the substitution of mechanical 
means, thus superseding the necessity of employing chil- 
dren in this painful and degrading trade; and, Secondly, 
in allowing the system to continue in the main as it is, with 
only those amendments to the existing law, that may at- 
tempt to remedy the present practice ;—-Your Committee 
are decidedly of opinion, that no Parliamentary regulations 
can attain this desirable end ; that as long as Master Chim- 
ney Sweepers are permitted to employ Climbing Boys, the 
natural result of that permission will be the continuance of 
those miseries which the Legislature has sought, but which 
it has failed to put an end to; they therefore recommend, 
that the use of Climbing Boys should be prohibited alto- 
gether; and that the age at which the apprenticeship 
should commence should be extended from eight to four- 
teen, putting this trade upon the same footing as others 
which take apprentices at that age; and, finally, Your 
Committee have come to the following Resolution : 

Resolved, 

That the Chairman be. directed to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for preventing the further use of Climbing 
Boys in sweeping of Chimpies. 

23 June, 1817. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In consequence of the Motion which the Author is about to 
bring forward in the House of Commons for Leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the late Copyright Act, which was passed on the 
29th of July, 1814, he has been induced to put into print the 
following Reasons, though very hastily drawn ; conceiving that a 
due and leisurely consideration of them will prove their force and 
justice. 


London, June 17, 1817. 














REASONS 
FOR A FARTHER AMENDMENT, 
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In the following pages I propose, briefly to enquire into the 
history and provisions of the Act 54 Geo. III.c. 156, entitled, 
“* An Act to amend the several Acts for the Encouragement of 
Learning, by securing the Copies and Copyrights of Printed 
Books, to the Authors of such Books or their Assigns :” for the 
purpose of ascertaining, 

1. Whether the said Act has answered the purposes, and pro- 
duced the remedies, for which it was passed ? 

2. Whether it has not created, either intentionally, or from 
some incorrectness in the wording of it, new grievances, so con- 
siderable as to call loudly for another interference of Parliament ? 

It would now be wasting time to establish by authority or argu- 
ment the property which an Author has in the issue of his own 
brain. The principle of Copyright is no longer disputed, either as 
a matter of justice or law. The difficulty has arisen in devising 
means to enforce and protect that right. 

The best and clearest account of this may be given in a passage 
extracted from some lately recovered Letters of Thomas Carte, the 
Historian, on this subject, published in 1735, when a Bill was 
brought in, to render the Act of Queen Anne more effectual. 

‘* To call the securing of this property an unjust design, and an 
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invasion of the natural rights of mankind, will scarce appear a 
true suggestion to any one that considers the natural right which 
Authors have in their Works, and the legal right which both they 
and their assigns have in their Copies. "Tis certain that no printer, 
since the invention of the art of printing, ever had, in England, a 
right to print the Works of another man, without his consent. 
There ever was a property in all Books here printed ; and for the 
making of it known, the better to prevent all invasion thereof, 
when the Stationers were incorporated,' all Authors, and the 
proprietors to whom they sold their Copies, constantly entered 
them in the Register of that Company, as their property. The 
like method was taken with regard to Foreign Books, to which no 
subject of England could pretend an original right. To prevent 
the inconveniencies of different persons engaging (perhaps un- 
known to one another) in printing of the same work (which might 
prove the ruin of both), the person who first resolved on it, and 
entered his design in that Register, became thereby the legal 
proprietor of such Work, and had the sole right of printing it : so 
that there has scarce ever been a Book published in England, but 
it belonged to some Author or Proprietor, exclusive of all other 
persons. ‘This is evident to every one that hath ever viewed the 
Stationers’ Register, from the erection of that Company, down to 
the year 1710, when the Act 8 Annae was passed, which refers to 
this as an usual practice. It was indeed so customary, that I 
hardly think there ever was a Book (unless of a seditious nature) 
printed till within forty years last past,” but, however inconside- 
rable it was for size or value, the property thereof was ascertained, 
and the sole right of printing it secured to the proprietor by such 
an entry. I was surprised on carefully examining one of the 
Registers of Queen Elizabeth’s time, from 1576 to 1595, to find, 
even in the infancy of English printing, above 2000 Copies of 
Books, entered as the property of particular persons, either in the 
whole, or in shares; and mentioned from time to time, to descend, 
be sold, and be conveyed to others ; and the whole tenor of these 
Registers is a clear proof of Authors and Proprietors having 


* The Stationers’ Company were incorporated in 1556. 
* This was written in 1735. 
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always enjoyed a sole and exclusive right of printing their copies, 
and that no other person whatever was allowed to invade their 
right.” 

It becomes, however, a matter, not of mere-curiosity, but of 
great use to the purposes of the present discussion, to trace the 
progress of the steps in Parliament for the protection of Copy- 
right. It will a little surprise those who have been misled, by 
the advocates for the Universities, to believe that the claims of 
those Universities have been an inseparable condition coetaneous 
with the interference of Parliament in the protection of Copyright, 
to learn that nearly seventy years before the act of Q. Anne, 
Parliament unequivecally declared the property of Copyright, and 
denounced penalties for the infringement of it. And this, without 
requiring the tax of a single copy. 

“ If ever,” (continues the Letter-writer in 1735,) “ there was a 
danger of the invasion of Copyright, it was in 1641, when the 
licentiousness of the press was carried to the greatest height; and 
there wanted not persons to insinuate to the Members of the then 
House of Commons, that it would be convenient to lay all Copies 
open for every printer that pleased to publish them. On this 
occasion, Featley, Burges, Gouge, Byfield, Calamy, Seaman, and 
several other divines, favourites of the prevailing party in that 
House, thought it proper to sign a paper, declaring, ‘ that, to their 
knowledge, very considerable sums of money had been: paid by 
Stationers and Printers to many Authors, for the Copies of such 
useful Books as had been imprinted ; in regard whereof (they say) 
we conceive it to be both just and necessary that they should 
enjoy a property for the sole imprinting of their Copies: and we 
further declare, that, unless they do so enjoy a property, all Scho- 
lars will be utterly deprived of any recompense from the Stationers 
or Printers, for their studies or labour in writing or preparing 
Books for the press. Besides, if the Books that are printed in 
England be suffered to be imported from beyond the seas, or any 
other way re-imprinted to the prejudice of those who bear the 
charge of the impressions, the Authors and the Buyers will be 
abused by vicious impressions, to the great discouragement of 
learned men, and extreme damage of all kinds of good learning.’ 
‘These and other reasons had so much weight with. both 
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Houses of Parliament, that on Wednesday, June 14, 1643, they 
joined in an Orprnance, declaring, ‘ That no Book, Pamphlet, 
nor Paper, nor part of such Book, Pamphlet, or Paper, shall from 
henceforth be printed, bound, stitched, or put to sale by any person 
or persons whatsoever, unless the same be entefed in the Register 
Book of the Company of Stationets, according to ancient custom ; 
and that no persort or persons shall hereafter print, or cause to be 
teprinted, any Book or Books, or part of Book or Books, entered 
in the Register of the said Company for any particular Member 
thereof, without the licence and consent of the owner and owners 
thereof; nor yet import any such Book or Books, or part of Book 
or Books, formerly printed here, from beyond the seas, upon pain 
of forfeiting the same to the respective owner ot owners of the 
said copies, and such further punishment as shall be thought fit.’ 
The like Ordinance was made 20 Sept. 1649; 7 Jan. 1652; and 
28 Aug. 1655. See Scobel’s Acts, p. 92: and 230. 

‘* Thus (the writer continues) was the Proprietors’ sole right of 
printing their Copies acknowledged and asserted by a Parliament, 
that made it their business to destroy all monopolies; and would 
not have established this exclusive right, if they had not considered 
it (as it really is) a matter of property.” 

The next step was the Licensing Act 13 and 14 Car. Il. c. 33, 
of which the main object was to control the Liberty of the Press: 
but which chose to disguise that object by mixing it up with a 
renewal of the objects of the above Ordinance. It enacts, that 
no person or persons shall, within this Kingdom, or elsewhere, 
imprint, or cause to be imprinted; nor shall import, or bring in, 
or cause to be imported, or brought into the Kingdom, from or out of 
any other his Majesty's dominions, not from any other parts beyond 
the seas; any Copy or Copies, Book or Books, or part of any Book 
or Books, printed beyond the seas or elsewhere, which any person 
or persons, by force or virtue of any entry or entries thereof duly 
made or tobe made in the Register Book of the Company of Station- 
ers, have or shall have the right, privilege, authority, or allowance, 
solelyto print, without theconsent of the owner or owners of such Book 
or Books, Copy or Copies ; nor shall bind, stitch, or put to sale, any 
such Book or Books, or part of any Book or Books, without the 
like consent, upon pain of loss or forfeiture of the same, and of 
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being proceeded against as an offender against this present Act,” 
(the penalty whereof was, for the first offence, a disability for 
three years, and for the second offence a disability for ever, to 
exercise the art of printing, besides bodily punishment at the 
Judges pleasure,) ‘*and upon the further penalty and forfeiture of 
six shillings and eight-pence for every such Book or Books, or 
part of such Book or Books, Copy or Copies, so imprinted, im- 
ported, bound, stitched, or put to sale,” &c. 

It was by this Licensing Act that a delivery of Copies was first 
enacted. But the number was only THREE: and these were to 
the King’s Library, and the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford ; not for the encouragement of Learning; not as a consi- 
deration for the privileges given by that Act ;—which, though it 
recognised the titles to Copies against intruders, (a property which 
the Law of Parliament had previously enforced with equal strength, 
unalloyed by any such condition) was so far from an Act of 
Bounty, that it has ever since been branded with infamy for its 
usurpation of the free rights of the Press ;—but unquestionably for 
the purpose of furnishing the Ministers of State, and the Vice+ 
Chancellors of the two Universities, with better means to put in 
force the despotic provisions of that Act. 

This Licensing Act, was renewed from time to time; viz. 16, 
17,18 Car. II. and 1 Jac. IL. and continued in force till some 
years after the Revolution, when it was suffered to expire. 
Piracies then grew so frequent, that at length the Act 8 Anne was 
passed, to put an end to them. 

«The world,” says the Letter-writer in 1735, “was so gene- 
tally sensible of an Author's right and property in his work, that 
it was never invaded till about forty years ago (1695), when 
pifating of books first began to be practised. ‘To remedy this evil, 
Authors, thinking that the prerogative of the Crown would keep 
pirates in awe, and restrain them from invading their property, had 
recourse to a Royal Privilege, which, out of an extreme caution 
to prevent all disputes, (for disputed rights, to Authors unable to 
bear the expenses of Law, are worse than none at all) they desired 
only for aterm of fourteen years; for which the Crown was 
allowed, by the Act against Monopolies,’ to grant a privilege, 


2 21 Jac. I.c. 3. 
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even in cases where the natural rights of mankind were restrained, 
This did not prove effectual, because no penalty attached to it; 
and there was a great deal of trouble, expense, and loss of time 
{things very uneasy to Authors) in obtaining such privileges, 
‘To exempt Authors from such iuconveniences, and in hopes that 
pirates would pay more regard to a Parliamentary privilege than 
they had done to a Royal one, (as the late Mr. Bromiey ‘ told) 
the Act 8 Anne was brought in, for securing the property of 
Authors by such a privilege. But as the penalty of one penny a 
sheet was too little when no costs of suit were given; and as there 
were various other defects in that Act; Authors, out of fear that it 
would be the sole rule of judgment to the Courts of Law in such 
cases, and that if through any defect of form in the proceedings 
they should be nonsuited, or be obliged to discontinue their action, 
they should be exposed to costs of suit, (which that Act gives to 
the Pirate, but does not allow to the Author) were afraid to run 
the hazard and expense of a law-suit. Whoever considers these 
things, must surely think an Author’s case very deplorable, who, 
after all his pains and expense, and perhaps the merit of being 
useful to the world, is equally in danger of being ruined by sitting 
down calmly under an injury, or by suing for redress and repara- 
tion. 'To.supply those defects is the intent of the present Bill :” 
viz. the Bill in 1735, for rendering more effectual the Act of Queen 
Anne. 

The Act of Q. Anne apparently took for its model the Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance of 1643, and that part.of the Licensing Act 
which was founded on it, following the last in the demand for the 
three copies to the King’s Library, and to Cambridge and Oxford. 
In its passage through the Commons, two more copies were 
added, viz. for Sion College, and for the University of Edinburgh. 

In the Lords, four more copies were added for Scotland—for 
the other Universities of that Kingdom, and for the Advocates’ 
Library. The two copies for Ireland have been given by a new 
act, subsequent to the Union with that country. 

This act, however, was soon found to be very faulty, and still 
left Authors open to the depredations of piracy. At length, a bill 


* The Speaker, I presume. 
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for rendering this act more effectual was brought in, and passed 
the Commons, in April 1735. It was afterwards thrown out in 
the Lords. 

This bill was apparently drawn, and advocated by many printed 
letters, by Thomas Carte, the Historian, whose papers on the 
subject have within these three weeks fallen into my hands ; and 
furnished me with the large extracts given in the preceding pages. 

In 1813 and 1814, the owners of Copyright sought an amend- 
ment of the act of Q. Anne, according to the construction given 
to it by the Court of King’s Bench in 1812, in the case of the 
University of Cambridge and Bryer, by which it was decided that 
the Universities were entitled to eleven copies Of every work 
printed and published, or re-published with additions, whether 
entered at Stationers’ Hall or not. 

This was a claim which had never been in the contemplation 
of either party, from the passing the act in the reign of Queen 
Anne till 1805, when such a ‘construction of the act was first put 
forth by Mr. Montagu, or Professor Christian. The owners of 
Copyright felt that if such was the correct construction of the act, 
as it stood, they were entitled to petition Parliament to amend 
what was so obviously contrary to the intention of all parties; and 
at the same time so grievous a burden on them, and such a 
discouragement to literature. 

The claimants, however, of the eleven copies felt resolved to 
surrender nothing of the advantages thus gained; and being 
powerful bodies, widely connected with every part of the Empire, 
they carried on their opposition with too much success. 

The petitioners urged the justice of their title to relief’ y 
various statements and proofs ini print as well as otherwise, to which 
no answer was made which has ever appeared to my mind to carry 
even plausibility. They prayed, that, if the tax was to be levied 
where no protection was even asked, the wantonness of demand 
might at least be checked by the claimants being ordered to pay 
some small proportion (say a third or a fourth) of the price. The 
claimants would yield nothing. ‘They said: “ We will have every 
thing, whether you ask protection or not: and we will pay no- 
thing !” 

One little boon was however atlast extorted fromthem. The nine 
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copies, which were to be delivered under certain circumstances by 
the act of Queen Anne, were to be on the best paper. It wag 
now conceded, that after rivetting all the other conditions of the 
act ten times stronger than the former act had rivetted them, and 
settling other doubtful parts of the original act in their favour, 
whish embraced objects of the first value,' that all except the 
British Museum would be content to take their copies of the paper 
on which the largest number or impression of each book should be 
printed for sale; whereas by the act of Queen Anne the nine 
copies were to be upon the best paper. 

One more boon, indeed, they were disposed in their generosity 
to assent to: but let jt be observed, that it was what they had no 
concern, interest, nor pretence of title to withhold ;—it being a 
matter not between the copyright owners and them, but between 
the copyright owners and the public, ‘This was extending the 
right of copy for the second fourteen years, which the act of 
Queen Anne made egntingent on the event of the Author’s surviv- 
ing the first fourteen years, gbsolute; and should the Author 
outlive the twenty-eight years, extending it to the end of his life. 

But he must be a shallow reasoner who can set up this last boon 
as any ground for increasing or rivetting the claims. of the 
Universities. If Authors have (as will scarcely be disputed) a 
right and a property in the fruits of their own intellects, the 
Universities can have no ¢laim to put a tax for their own emolument 
on the legal protection of that property, If giving to Authors the 
sole enjoyment of their own labours be an impolitic monopoly, 
which infringes on public rights, the payment to the Universities 
of a heavy impost for that monopoly, is no justification to the 
public for an infringement of their interests. 

The whole evidence of the Committee, after a laborious 
examination of the most competent and best-informed witnesses, 
went to prove, by testimony which was vainly attempted to be 
explained away, that the burden of eleyen copies delivered to 
Stationers’ Hall, is 


* I: was, I believe, doubtful whether the claimants were entitled under 
the act of Q. Anne to the prints and maps accompanying books, there being 
no words in that act to such effect. The new act added the words, “ with 
alt maps and prints belonging thereto.” 
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22 per cent, where 50 sopies are taken, 
}] - - 100 

43 + ¢ 250 

2: - - 500, &e. 

It was objected, and still continues to be objected to this, by the 
advecates for the Universities, that the rea] loss is no more than 
the cost of the paper on which the eleven copies are printed. 

The reply is, the assertion of the fact which was proved in the 
Committee, that pressmen, by an invariable ancient custom, charge 
by portions of 250, and allow no subdivision of that number: and 
that it is in vain to attempt to alter this, unless the Legislature will 
interfere with the regulation of wages, which it certainly will not 
do. 

But this is not all; there is the ink, the wear of types, and 
frequently the colouring of prints, and other incidents, as well as 
the paper; which, even if the pressman’s charge were not addi- 
tional, make the costs of the eleyen additional copies of expensive 
works very serious. 

But this grievance,—though I think it much too serious to be 
endured for the benefit of those whe have no colour of principle, 
as far as my mind can discover, on which to ground it,—is light 
compared with another evil consequent on those claims, to which 
I wish to draw the attention. This tax not only takes away eleven 
copies from the stock, often 11 out of 190, sometimes 11 out of 
40 or 50, or even a smaller number, but it does what is much 
worse; it takes away a great number of purchasers, (I should say 
at least 100) from the market for the sale of the remainder. I am 
confident that there is no one person of intelligence and good sense, 
practically and minutely acquainted with the present state and 
fashion of the literature of the Empire, who will not agree in this. 
Surely it is a very moderate computation that that book, when in 
the possession of a public Library, will supply the uses and satisfy 
the curiosity of nine readers, which, if in private hands, will only 
answer the purposes of one. 

In addition to this, it not only changes, but absolutely extin- 
guishes, the ardour of private collectors, as far as regards new 
books. They who collect from vanity, cannot feed that passion 
by spending their money in this way. A large portion of those 
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who want books for use, will never waste their money in the 
purchase of expensive books, when they are certain they can find 
them at any one of the Public Libraries, and have a free use of 
them there. 

It is well and truly said by Mr. Sharon Turner, in his pamphlet 
on this bill, 1$13, that ‘it is an universal principle of public taste, 
that things shall be valued in proportion as they are rare. That 
which every one may have, scarcely any one cares for, This is as 
true in literature as in every other object of natural or artificial 
production. It is useless to condemn the taste as irrational; so 
men feel, and so they will act. Hence in most of the expensive 
and important publications, the number must be made as 
few as possible to answer at all: otherwise that price will not be 
given for the work which can alone indemnify the Author. Hence 
the addition of eleven copies will frequently seriously operate to 
the deterioration of a work when only a few are printed.” 

These predicted evils were vainly urged by the petitioners, 
when the amended bill, as it now stands, was offered to them. 
They said, « We ask relief, and you aggravate our burdens!” But 
the bill was forced upon them. They were told that the public 
bodies would exercise their claims mildly and liberally ; that they 
would take lists, and only call for such books as they absolutely 
wanted! that their main object was to establish their right! but 
trust them, and it should be seen how they would use power !” 

See, indeed, how they use it!!! Look at the last return of eleven 
copies of 2100 articles in 22 months! And see the portentous note 
at the end, which I here copy. 

* Of those works, against which the eleven copies are placed, 
the whole number were left at the time uf making the entry; and 
of those works against which no numbers are prefixed, ten copies 
were demanded of all, for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Sion College, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, and 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and for the Libraries of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh, and the King’s Inns, Dublin; eacepting 
Music and Novets; as of those latter works the Advocates’ 
Library and Trinity College decline the claim. 

“* The British. Museum have a Copy of every Work that # 
entered!” 

Upon these facts I am bound to ask, though some of the Publie 
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Bodies may affect to repel the question indignantly, what do they 
do with this indiscriminate mixture of expensive and useful Works 
and contemptible trash? Where do they deposit them? Do they 
keep them in order? And do they bind them? If they do, would 
not the funds expended in paying the binder, the house-room, and 
the librarians for thus dealing with the mass of rubbish, be more 
generously and more usefully expended in paying some small por- 
tion of the price of the valuable works? If they do not, what 
becomes of the only alleged colour for their claim—that of public 
use? 

It is clear then that from the form in which the Act of 54 Geo. 
III. to amend the Act of Q. Anne, was finally passed, and from 
the manner in which its provisions have since been enforced, 
instead of affording relief to Authors and Publishers, it has aggra- 
vated their grievances on the very points on which they sought a 
remedy. 

But it has done more: it has added a new burden on articles 
which were quite free before, and where they did not even dream 
of it, till months after the Act had passed. 

The Act of Queen Anne only embraced a claim to such Works 
as were first printed and published, or reprinted with additions, sub- 
sequent to that Act. The amended Act was clearly intended to be 
confined in the same way to Works printed or published subsequent 
to its date. In the first enacting Clause it so stood, as the Bill was 
originally printed; and so continued after its commitment, and 
again after its first re-commitment. But it appears on a minute 
examination that on a subsequent reecommitment, which took place 
between 10 and 12 at night, on 12 July 1814, the words which up 
to that period had stood « which from and after the passing this 
Act shall be FIRST printed and published” were altered to, “shali 
be printed and published,” the important word FIRST being then 
struck out. The alleged ground of this omission, as far as any 
memory of it can be gathered, was its being surplusage, inasmuch 
as it was urged that the next clause, which regarded second and 
other subsequent editions, provided against a claim for any addition 
but the frst. This foolishly enough lulled those who were watch- 
ing the interests of the Petitioners asleep. For, lo! the last clause, 

NO. XX. Pam: VOL. X. 2K 
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only provides against the claims of second and subsequent editions 
of works to be published after the passing of the Act. 

‘There is little doubt that the Universities had this extension of 
claim in their view. For not many months had passed before they 
astonished the booksellers by laying claim to eleven Copies of the 
Reprints of certain large and expensive Publications of Books of 
ancient English literature then in course of publication. 

The Booksellers took a legal opinion : but the Act as worded 
could not be resisted: and they were obliged again to submit. 

Now this is a case in which I trust the Legislature will not 
hesitate to give relief. To continue to extend the claims to Re- 
prints of works of this class, must be a most wanton cupidity ; 
and must entirely extinguish such useful undertakings in future. 

All therefore that I would propose at present, to correct the 
imperfections and most striking hardships of the last Act, and to 
obviate the new grievance with regard to Reprints of old books, is 
to enact a Clause such as stood in the present Act, in its early 
Stages, that no copies should be demandable where the whole 
impression did not exceed copies : or at least to require in 
such cases a payment of a third or half the price, and to restore 
the word First as it originally stood before the words ‘ printed 
and published,” in the principal Clause, which immediately follows 
the Preamble. 

At the same time there should be necessary a specific demand 
from every Public Body for every Book which they require, nomi- 
natim : and not a mete sweeping order for every thing published. 

Appendix, No. I. containssa List of Books amounting in price 
to 20s. and upwards, (exclusive of Novels), of which Eleven Copies 
have been claimed and received by the Public Libraries—extracted 
from the List of Publications entered at Stationers’ Hall from the 
12th of June, 1815, to the 31st of March 1817. 

The Total Amount of all the Books claimed during this period, 
of which the price could be ascertained, is 8662/. 6s. 4d. 

Appendix, No. 2. contains from Messrs. Longman and Co. a 
list of 23 Books (most of them Reprints) published by them since 
the passing of the late amended Copyright Act in 1814, of which 
the impressions in no case exceeded 250—in most cases were 
confined to 200— and in some to 125, and 100. 
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Appendix, No. $. treats on the Extension of the Term of Copy- 
right. 

Appendix, No. 4. contains a Letter to Sir Egerton Brydges from 
Messrs. Lackington. 

Appendix, No. 5. contains aCopy of a Printed Circular Requisi- 
tion from Stationers’ Hall, with a Copy of a Note of Delivery, and 
Receipt annexed. 

Appendix, No. 6. treats on the supposed Bargain with Scot- 
land. 

Appendix, No. 7. treats on the limited Demand for Copies. 

Appendix, No. 8. contains an Extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June 1817. 
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Twat the poors rate of England, advancing as it does, at a 
perpetually accelerating pace, and threatening in its ultimate 
progress, to absorb the whole rental of the country, is an 
enormous and insupportable evil, seems now to be univer- 
sally acknowledged. ‘The laws, however, by which paro- 
chial support is afforded, have been so long in operation, 
and the habits and conduct of the people have been to so 
great an extent determined and regulated by their influence, 
that to eradicate them from our political system requires 
the most cautious and skilful management, Their cancer- 
ous roots have now been permitted to strike so deep, 
that there is danger lest, if attempted by persons not 
sufficiently acquainted with the structure of society, the 
operation which extracts them should touch the vitals of 
the state. 

It may be laid down as an incontrovertible position, that 
in an old and populous country, where the good and well- 
situated lands have been already appropriated and occupied, 
the people cannot be rendered comfortable and independent, 
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unless means are adopted for regulating the population so 
as to keep down the supply of labour to a level with the 
demand. If, in any district, there is a capital sufficient to 
create a demand for a thousand labourers, while the supply 
amounts to no more than nine hundred, then it is self- 
evident that wages will be high, and that the labouring 
classes will possess all the necessaries, and some of the 
superfluities of life. But, on the other hand, if the capital 
employed affords a demand for no more than nine hundred 
labourers, while the supply amounts to a thousand, then it 
is equally self-evident, that the competition of the labourers 
to obtain work, will reduce wages below what is necessary 
for the comfortable support of a family, and that poverty 
and starvation must prevail. Nor is it possible, as the 
following illustrative case will demonstrate, for human 
wisdom to devise a plan of relief which can obviate this 
result, and bestow any permanent comfort and independence 
on a people whose numbers are not limited by the demand 
for labour. 

Let a district be supposed, in which rent, profit, and 
wages, amount each to £1000 per ann. and where the 
labouring classes exert no prudential check upon the 
increase of their numbers, but breed up to the starving 
point. Now it is self-evident, that beyond this point their 
numbers cannot go; and that if there should be neither 
emigration, nor a prudential check, regulating the number 
of births, want and misery, and the diseases which they 
engender, must annually cut off the excess of population, 
and apportion the supply of labour to the demand. Now, 
let the more wealthy inhabitants of the district endeavour 
to obviate this most unhappy result ; let the land proprie- 
tors and capitalists, in compassion for the distress of the 
labouring class, deprive themselves of a portion of the 
superfluities they have been accustomed to enjoy, and 
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devote a tenth of their incomes to remove the poverty of 
those who live by wages. The relief which this would 
afford would be immediate, but unfortunately, it would be 
of short duration. As giving a tenth of the incomes arising 
out of rent and profit, in aid of the incomes derived from 
Wages, could have no conceivable tendency either to pro- 
mote emigration, or to regulate the number of births, the 
people would continue to breed up to the extreme limit of 
subsistence ;_ that is, until their numbers became so great, 
that the earnings of labour, aided by the contributious from 
rent and profit, would bé just sufficient to support their 
actual numbers; and until, in consequence, want and 
misery prevented all farther increase, and rendered the 
deaths exactly equal to the births. If, on witnessing this 
renewal of distress, the land propriezors and capitalists 
should consent to give twenty, instead of ten per cent, upon 
their incomes, in aid of wages, the same progress would be 
repeated ;—temporary relief would be again administered, 
and permanent misery would again return. _ If thirty, forty, 
fifty, nay, if an hundred per cent were yielded by the 
land proprietors and capitalists, and the whole both of 
rent and of profit were given in aid of wages, the process 
and the result would, with respect to the labouring classes, 
be precisely as before. Population would increase until 
the wages of labour, aided by the whole rent and profits of 
the district, were no more than sufficient to support the 
actual number of labourers, and until want and misery 
prevented their increase. 

But although this Ultra Spencean system, which thus 
distributed among the mass of the people, not only all the 
rent, but also all the profit, created in the district, could 
afford no permanent relief to the labouring class, it would 
inflict the greatest injury and degradation upon the whole 
community. In the first place, when a country possesses, 
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in the form of rent and profit, a surplus revenue beyond 
what is necessary to subsist the population, it may, when a 
deficient harvest occurs, export a portion of its luxuries 
and refined manufactures, in exchange for provisions, and 
thus avert the miseries of famine. But when rent and 
profit, instead of existing in a net surplus revenue, are 
given in aid of wages, and when, in consequence, the people 
(as will inevitably be the case unless there is a prudential 
check upon population) breed up to that point at which 
the whole revenue of the country is absorbed in mere 
subsistence, then there cannot be by possibility any surplus 
articles for exportation : the universal poverty of the people 
must render the purchase of foreign corn impracticable, 
and deficient crops must inevitably lead to famine. 

In the second place, partitioning rents and profits amongst 
the people would speedily destroy all leisure, would puta 
Stop to every species of intellectual culture, and would 
confine each and all to the business of providing for merely 
animal wants. This admits of the clearest demonstration. 
Supposing that each labourer in the country earns £30 
per annum, and that these earnings are just sufhcient to 
allow the existing population to be kept up. Then if, by 
making an equal partition of the rental of the country, we 
were to increase the income of each labourer to £60 per 
ann.: the infallible consequence would be (the partition of 
rent having no conceivable tendency to give operation to a 
preventive check on procreation) that the number of 
labourers would rapidly increase. Now this increase ia 
the supply of labour would, by a two-fold operation, 
deteriorate the condition of the labourer. In the first place, 
it would lower wages; and in the second place, it would 
cause the rental of the country to be partitioned among a 
greater number ot persons, and thus reduce the dividend 
of each. Nor, in the absence of prudential controul, 
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would there be any limit to the increase of numbers, and 
the consequent deterioration of the condition of the people, 
until the earnings of the labourer, and his dividend of rent, 
were reduced so low that, taken together, they were no 
more than sufficient to keep up the existing population. 
When things had arrived at this point, —when the earnings 
of incessant toil, aided by each individual portion of rent, 
were no more than sufficient to supply animal want, it is 
obvious that there could be neither leisure for intellectual 
pursuit, nor demand for the productions of art. Not a 
single mind would be left to cultivate the field of thought. 
The progress of knowledge would be arrested ; nay, so far 
from the human mind being, under such circumstances, 
capable of farther advance, the attainments it had already 
achieved would speedily be lost, and the darkest barbarism 
return. 

These objections to Spencean projects for partitioning 
the rent or net produce of a country, apply in all their 
force toa plan which Mr. Owen of Lanark, has recently 
brought forward for the purpose of affording general relief. 
This gentleman belongs to the order of political Alchymists; 
and seriously believing that he holds the philosopher’s 
stone in one hand, and the universal medicine in the other, 
he walks forth to produce unlimited opulence, and to 
eradicate every disorder which is incident to human society. 
His confident anticipations of success, when contrasted with 
the'slender, and completely inadequate means by which he 
proposes to accomplish it, are singularly amusing. The 
principles on which his plan proceeds, and which it pleases 
him to call fundamental, if they be not absolutely absurd, 
are at least directly contrary to experience. He tells us, 
that the amount of the ordinary labour of individuals, 
judiciously directed to objects of a productive nature, 
would be more than sufficient to maintain them in a high 
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degree of comfort ; and that human exertion, if properly 
directed, would increase the objects of desire almost to 
infinity, and thus enable each to obtain all that is necessary 
to his well-being. Now it happens that these fundamental 
principles of Mr. Owen, are at variance with the most 
obvious and incontrovertible facts of political science. 
The soil of any country, however fertile, or however culti- 
vated, can support only a given number of inhabitants, 
Each additional quantity of labour which is applied, yields 
aless:proportional return ; that is, if, on any given surface, 
the labour of 10 men will raise subsistence for. 20, then 
the labour of 20 will not raise from it subsistence for 40, 
nor that of 30, subsistence for 60; but, on the contrary, 
the labour of 20 may not be able to raise food for more 
than $5, and that of 20 for more than 40. From this it 
necessarily follows, that there. must always be a point, at 
which an additional quantity of labour bestowed upon the 
soil, will not raise an additional quantity of food sufficient 
to support the persons by whom it is performed; and 
hence the inherent properties of the soil present a natural 
obstacle to the indefinite increase of the objects of our 
want and desire, which no possible direction or application 
of human labour can surmount. If we were to concede to 
Mr. Owen the principle, that combined, is somewhat more 
productive than independent labour, the result would be, 
that any given territory might support a greater number of 
persons than before; and not that the objects of our desire 
might be encreased almost to infinity. The manifest 
absurdity, that a definite surface may be made to support 
indefinite numbers, could not be maintained by any person 
commonly acquainted with the principles of the production 
of wealth. 

But the question of affording comfort and independence 
to the people, depends not only on the principles according 
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to which wealth is produced, but also upon the principles 
according to which wealth is distributed. Mr. Owen seems 
totally ignorant of the important fact, that as population 
and capital increase, and render it necessary either to bring 
in inferior soils, or to bestow heightened cultivation on the 
old, a greater proportion of the wealth of a country appears 
in the form of rent. The condition of the labouring 
classes must every where depend, not upon the quantity of 
wealth produced,.but on the quantity which the existing 
state of the labour market may turn into the channel of 
wages. If the labouring classes produce a greater number 
of children than is requisite to supply the effectual demand 
for labour, the superfluous numbers must necessarily die 
off, for want of sufficient subsistence ; and, from the very 
constitution of society, and from the natural order according 
to which wealth distributes itself, a part of the community 
will be suffering the extremes of misery, long before the 
ultimate limits of produciion are obtained; and even 
while- the more favoured classes are in the enjoyment of 
superfluity and luxury. Should Mr. Owen contend that 
this isa vicious state of things, and that in his new view of 
society it is proposed to correct the inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth, and to bring the surplus revenue 
which now appears in the forms of rent and profit, to 
supply the deficiency of wages, the obvious reply would be, 
that his new view of society is nothing more than a Spen- 
cean project in disguise; and that it is liable to all the 
objections formerly urged. If his scheme were adopted, 
the population would increase to the point at which the 
utmost exertions of each family, when aided by their 
dividend of rent and profit, would be just sufficient to 
supply their animal wants: universal poverty would prevail : 
not an individual would be left to cultivate art, or to in- 
vestigate science; and in a short time, this boasted project 
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for ameliorating the condition of mankind, would reconduct 
us to the savage state. 

Should Mr. Owen urge, that his new view of society 
comprises regulations for keeping the supply of labour 
within the limits of the demand, it may fairly be required 
of him, why he exhibits in the foreground, complex and 
enormously expensive arrangements, which in themselves 
are perfectly inefficacious, while he throws in shade, the 
simple and obvious principle, the adoption of which would 
immediately remove the misery he deplores. If population 
can be so regulated, that the supply of labour shall not 
exceed the demand, then poverty, and its train of evils, 
moral and political, will be effectually eradicated ; but if 
the numbers of the people cannot be so regulated, projects 
for ameliorating their condition are but the pernicious 
nostrums of a political empiricism, which aggravates’ the 
disease it ignorantly pretends to cure. If Mr. Owen seems 
to afford general relief by regulating population, his new 
system, with all its complicated and enormously expensive 
apparatus, is unnecessary and superfluous; and if he does 
not intend to induce the adoption of arrangements for 
proportioning the supply of labour to the demand, then 
this vaunted system would create a population so redundant, 
that the whole of the net revenue of the country would be 
required to supply the merely animal warts of the people ; 
that arts, literature, and science, would be abandoned; and 
a more than Gothic ignorance prevail. 

In vain may Mr. Owen refer us to the example of a 
society established in the state of Pennsylvania, upon the 
principle of combined labour, The society formed under 
the name of Harmony has as yet an abundance of new and 
fertile land, over which it can extend cultivation at pleasure, 
In such a state of things, capital and subsistence may be 
made to increase as fast as man can multiply his kind ; 
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and consequently, poverty may long continue unknown. 
Widely different is the case in England, When all the 
good and well-situated lands of a country have already been 
appropriated and occupied, it is found impossible to 
increase capital and subsistence as rapidly as the powers of 
procreation may multiply the people; and there is no 
possibility of obviating poverty and misery except by regu- 
lating population. 

Sufficient, it is hoped, has been said to establish the 
important fact, that in a country where, in consequence of 
all the good and well-situated lands being already appro- 
priated and occupied, capital and subsistence can no longer 
be kept up to the population, the only possible means of 
eradicating pauperism, is by keeping down the population 
to a level with capital and subsistence. Now there seem 
to be only two ways of keeping down population to the 
level of capital and subsistence : and these are, a prudential 
or moral restraint for preventing the birth of superfluous 
numbers ; and, a well-regulated system of colonization for 
removing such numbers, should they be born. The first 
must necessarily depend upon the extension of knowledge, 
and the formation of prudential habits amongst the mass of 
the people. And when we contemplate the probable 
effects of the Schools of Bell and Lancaster, as well as of 
our numerous banks for the accumulation of small savings, 
we may anticipate an almost incalculable improvement in 
the condition of the labouring classes, and look forward 
with confidence to the period when a prudential check on 
population shall apportion the supply of labour to the 
demand, and thereby banish poverty, with its consequences, 
discontent, and turbulence, and disaffection, from the 
land. 

But the benefit to be expected from our school and 
bank societies, though certain, is remote; and these 
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excellent institutions are calculated to prevent the future 
recurrence of pauperism ; not to remove that which actually 
exists. While, therefore, we adopt preventive measures 
with a reference to the future, and employ our utmost 
efforts to afford the people the means of moral instruction, 
and to present them with all possible inducement to the 
acquiring of prudential habits, it is necessary, if we would 
effect any immediate reduction in the enormous burthen of 
the poors rate, and at the same time prevent a considerable 
portion of the superfluous hands which the transition from 
war to peace has thrown upon the labour market, from 
perishing of famine, to resort to the second means of regu- 
lating the amount of our’ population, and adopt a more 
extended system of colonization. Happily, the vast regions 
of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Holland, 
furnish us with an almost unlimited vent for our redun- 
dant population; and enable us, without difficulty, and 
without expence, to provide for every able-bodied pauper 
in the United Kingdom. 

When the knowledge and skill of an old and civilized 
country are brought to bear upon the unexhausted soil of 
a new settlement, the productive powers of industry, and 
consequently, the profits of stock, and the wages of labour, 
become so extremely high, that, under the guidance of 
persons moderately acquainted with the nature and sources 
of wealth, the colonists sent out from the different parishes 
and workhouses might be furnished with the means, not 
only of supporting themselves, but of replacing in a short 
period, the expences of their transport. This will appear 
abundantly evident to those who have attended to the 
rapid manner in which new and back settlers in America, 
not only raise for themselves an independent supply of 
subsistence, but create a surplus for exchange. In the 
year 1805, a society of German colonists, amounting to 
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about ninety families, purchased a tract of ground on 
Conaquenesing Creek, in.the ‘western territory of Pennsyl- 
vania, and such, under right direction, were the productive 
powers of their industry, that in 1809, four years after 
their first establistiment, they not only raised their own 
subsistence, but sold 4000 bushels of grain, besides other 
agricultural produce, and some wrought goods. In order, 
therefore, to provide for our superfluous and starving 
population, without incurring any permanent charge upon 
the state, we have only to avail ourselves of the experienced 
fact, that when the skill and capital of a civilized country 
are applied to the unexhausted and fertile soil of a new 
séttlement, the produce of labour greatly exceeds what is 
necessary to support the labourers. Supposing, that in our 
colonies of Canada, the Cape, and New South Wales, the 
wages of common labour are three shillings per diem, and 
that, in consequence of the cheapness of provisions, the 
labourer can subsist upon one ; then, the surplus earnings 
of each labourer would be two shillings per diem. Now, 
let'it cost £25. to convey a man to Canada; and then, 
the value of his labour for 250 days will, besides maintain- 
ing him while at work, replace the expence of sending him 
out. Supposing it to cost 150. to convey a man to the 
Cape, and £75. to convey him to New South Wales; 
then, the value of his labour and the deduction for his 
maintenance being as before, the surplus earnings of 500 
days will be sufficient to replace the expence of sending him 
to the former settlement; and those of 750 days to the 
latter. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the above data 
respecting the cost of transport, and the value of labour in 
the colonies, are assumed, not with a view to precise 
accuracy, but merely for the purpose of illustrating the 
principle upon which the experice of removing those who 
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are likely to become chargeable to the parishes, may be 
replaced; and our superfluous, and therefore perishing, 
population provided for, without entailing any permanent 
burthen on the nation. When the skill of an improved 
country is applied to the unexhausted and fertile districts of 
a new settlement, the productive powers of industry are 
astonishingly high ; provisions become cheap, and labour 
dear; and by consequence, the labourer is enabled to 
earn considerably more than is necessary for his support. 
It follows, that every able-bodied person may, on arriving 
at a new and well-regulated settlement, immediately acquire 
a disposable surplus revenue, which, previous to going out, 
he may anticipate, and mortgage for the payment of his 
passage. All, therefore, that is necessary, in order to reduce 
the Poors Rates, and to relieve the prevailing distress, is, 
to offer the persons capable of labour, who are chargeable 
upon their parishes, grants of colonial land, upon the 
condition that they shall, on arriving at their destination, 
give in return such a portion of their labour, or of the 
wages of their labour, as may be sufficient to replace the 
expences incurred in sending them out. It is very unlikely 
that an offer of this kind would be rejected by persons 
reduced to a degrading and miserable dependence upon 
parish support. If, however, the number of voluntary 
emigrants should be insufficient to remove the redundant 
supply of labour, then the legislature might interfere, and 
enact, that all who married after a given time, and who 
subsequently, in consequence of the labour market being 
overstocked, became incapable of maintaining their 
families at home, should no longer be entitled to parish aid, 
but in lieu of it, should receive grants of colonial land, on 
the conditions above detailed. But the probability is, that 
the desire to accept these grants would be very general, 
and that the number of voluntary colonists would exceed, 
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rather than fall short of what was necessary to equalize the 
supply of labour with the demand; and that Government 
might find it expedient not to stimulate, but to check 
emigration. The amount of the Poors Rates would afford 
an infallible political barometer for determining whether 
emigration to the colonies was going on too slowly or too 
fast. While able-bodied persons remained incapable of 
earning independent subsistence for their families, we 
should have clear demonstration that numbers continued 
in excess ; and, on the contrary, when none received parish 
relief, except persons incapable of labour, there would be a 
certain indication, that the supply of labour had been 
reduced within the limits of the demand, and that coloniza- 
tion had, for the present, been pushed sufficiently far. 

, It is obvious that the conditions and arrangements made 
respecting emigrant paupers, for the purpose of their 
replacing to the public the expence of sending them to the 
Colonies, might be rendered far more liberal and more 
advantageous to them, than the contracts which have so 
frequently. been entered into, for discharging the debt 
incurred to private individuals for a passage to the United 
States. When a merchant, or a master of a vessel, agrees 
to give a passage to emigrating paupers, and to receive in 
payment, the disposal of their labour for a certain period, 
he considers the contract as a transaction of trade, and 
exacts from the emigrants a period of service, sufficient not 
only to repay the actual expence of the voyage, but to yield 
him, besides, an adequate, and too frequently, an enormous 
profit. All, however, that the public would require from 
the emigrating poor would be, such a portion of their 
Surplus labour as might be necessary just to replace the 
expence of sending them out. Now, in a new and well- 
regulated settlement, where, as all* experience proves, 
industry is unusually, productive ; and where, in consequence 
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of the abundance of land, little rent is paid, almost the 
whole of the wealth annually created takes the form of 
high profits and high wages: the surplus earnings of the 
labourer become very considerable ; and, therefore, those 
who obtained colonial grants might easily and speedily 
fulfil their engagements to the public. 

It would be superfluous to enter, in this place, into the 
detail of the arrangements requisite to enable the emigrating 
poor to replace in the easiest and most expeditious manner, 
the expence of conveying them to their destination. These 
arrangements, indeed, could scarcely be reduced to a gene- 
ral system, applicable to colonies situated in different 
quarters of the world, and existing in various stages of 
advancement and civilization; but they would, under the 
peculiar circumstances of each particular case, naturally 
suggest themselves to any persons acquainted with the 
principles of production, to whom the management of new 
settlements might be committed. 

‘The great advantages which would result from the suc. 
cessful adoption of the plan here proposed, it is almost 
unnecessary farther to enforce. As the generative power 
enables a thousand, or a million, to double their numbers ag 
rapidly as a single pair, it follows, that if population increase 
at all, it must have a tendency to increase in a geometrical 
ratio; and that it would have been impossible progressively 
to people a world of limited extent, without implanting a 
principle whose operation should, at some period or other, 
cause numbers to augment too rapidly for food. With 
respect to England, this period has long since arrived. If 
we were to extend tillage over inferior tracts, or to heighten 
the cultivation of our fertile lands, each additional quantity 
of capital applied to the soil, would yield a less proportional 
return ; and while the generative powers (unless reduced 
by the deterioration of the human constitution) remained: 
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unimpaired, the productive powers which supply subsistence 
would be perpetually decreasing. It is impossible to repeat 
too often, or to urge too strongly, that when the fertile and 
well-situated lands of a country have been already occupied, 
it is impossible to apportion the supply of labour to the 
limits of the demand, without a high degree of moral 
culture, or an extensive system of colonization. Now, the 
operation of our admirable institutions for imparting to the 
mass of the people an adequate knowledge of their duties, 
must necessarily be slow and gradual. For the immediate 
relief of actual distress there remains no remedy, except 
an extension of colonization. This would produce an 
instantaneous and almost magical effect. ‘Transplanting to 
the colonies those who cannot find employment at home, 
would be folowed at once by a reduction of the Poors 
Rates, and by a mitigation of the distress which has over- 
spread the country. While the glut of hands was thus 
removed from the labour market, and while those who 
remained received, in consequence, a rate of wages adequate 
to their support, want would cease to engender the desire 
of change; the ideas of relief and of revolution would 
lose their fatal connexion in the minds of the multitude ; 
and the spirit of discontent and disaffection, which rarely 
becomes formidable except when aggravated and perpe- 
tuated by the goad of famine, would no longer endanger 
our establishments. To an old and populous country, in 
which education and knowledge have not been sufficiently 
extended to give operation to a prudential and moral check 
upon the number of births, a well-regulated system of 
colonization acts as a safety-valve to the political machine, 
and allows the expanding vapour to escape, before it is 
heated to explosion. 

The general principle, that a populous country, in which 
the progress of knowledge has not given effect to a 
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prudential check upon increase, should adopt a liberal 
system of colonization, applies with peculiar force to the 
particular circumstances in which the United Kingdom is 
at present placed. While the transition from war to peacey 
and the loss of capital occasioned by the consequent change 
in the channels of industry, have very much diminished the 
demand for labour, the disbanding of our soldiers and 
sailors has considerably increased the supply. Under such 
circumstances, the reduction, nay, the total demolition of 
our military and naval establishments, could have little 
effect in lightening the burthens of the country; for the 
greater part of the men discharged must be supported by 
their parishes; and in whatever degree the minister’s 
estimates for the year might be thereby reduced, in thas 
degree would the Poors Rates be augmented. But while, 
in the present state of the labour market, disbanding our 
soldiers and sailors could effect but a trifling and inconsider- 
able reduction in the sum to be raised by taxes and poors 
rates, it would occasion a lamentable deterioration in the 
condition of those who may have spent the best part of 
their lives in the service of their country, would immure 
them in the workhouse, or turn them out, to “ beg bitter 
bread through realms their valour saved.” Under these 
circumstances, humanity and justice, no less than policy, 
require that we should avail ourselves of the resources 
placed in our hands by the vast extent of unappropriated 
colonial territory, and offer our discharged soldiers and 
sailors, who cannot find employment at home, provision in 
distant settlements. 

There is another circumstance which, though its occur- 
rence may be somewhat remote, ought not to be excluded 
from the comprehensive views of the statesman. All the 
best-informed writers upon the state of Ireland, represent 
the population as being more dense than that of England. 
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Now, while a very considerable part of the thinner popula. 
tion of England is engaged in manufactures, almost the 
whole of the more dense population of Ireland is employed 
upon the soil. Hence it is evident, that to cultivate any 
given surface, or to raise any given produce, requires in 
freland a much greater number of labourers than in 
England. But unless Ireland should always remain 
deficient in skill and capital, this is a state of things which 
cannot last. If the improved modes of farming adopted 
in England and Scotland should ever be extended to Ire- 
land, it is probable that one half of the persons now 
engaged in agriculture in that country, would be found 
sufficient to raise a more abundant produce than is raised 
at present. Here then, an important, a momentous ques- 
tion arises. When increasing capital and skill enable the 
business of agriculture in Ireland to be performed bya 
smaller number of hands, how are those who must be 
thrown out of their customary employment, to be provided 
for ? Ireland, purchasing her wrought goods from England, 
may extensively adopt the improved system of farming, 
long before her manufactures become sufficiently flourishing 
to give employment to the hands no longer required upon 
the soil. In this case, unless some wise and energetic 
measures of prevention be adopted, Ireland, in advancing 
to wealth and prosperity, must necessarily pass through a 
period of extreme distress. Her situation, on adopting an 
improved system of agriculture, will be in some respects 
similar to that in which England was placed in the times 
of the Tudors; when, on the transition from the feudal 
state, the land proprietors began to expend their revenues 
on luxuries and refined manufactures, then brought exclu- 
sively from abroad, and dismissed the idle and unprofitable 
retainers who had formerly consumed the produce of their 
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estates. The poor laws were enacted to remedy, this 
temporary evil; and their effect has been, to perpetuate 
pauperism in England, — 

If a sudden transition from a defective. to an improved 
system of farming, should, as we have contemplated, throw 
a portion of the Irish agricultural population out of employ- 
ment, the state of our colonies, and the increase of knowe 
ledge, will happily enable us to apply a more appropriate 
remedy, and one which can be followed by no permanent 
injury and exhaustion. 

These speculations respecting the probable consequences 
of suddenly introducing into Ireland an improved system 
of agriculture, causing any given quantity of produce to be 
raised by a smaller number of hands, are submitted to the 
candid and serious consideration of those who have had 
more extensive opportunities of observing the interna] 
situation and economy of that country, They have, 
confessedly, a reference to a period somewhat remote; and 
those who may admit their validity, may deem that sufficient 
tothe day is the evil thereof; and that in times of such 
immediate difficulty and pressure it is unnecessary to dive 
into the future, in order to enforce the necessity of affording 
settlements in the colonies to those who cannot find employ 
ment at home. The existing circumstances of the country, 
the actual sufferings of the people, are sufficient, indepen- 
dently of any anticipated aggravatiop, to establish the 
conclusion which has here been drawn. All our fertile 
and well-situated lands being already occupied, the power 
of increasing subsistence is lower than the power of 
increasing population; and therefore, until our institutions 
for extending education, and moral and prudential habits, 
have had time to give effect to a preventive check upon the 
number of births, there can be neither relief nor safety, 
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except in emigration. The hive contains more than it can 
support; and if it be not permitted to swarm, the excess 
must either perish of famine, or be destroyed by internal 
contests for food. 
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Sir, 


Wuen I had the pleasure of meeting you at Woolwich, 
in company with our respected friend Major Torrens, I intimated 
my intention of analysing your pamphlet, on the depreciation of 
Bank Notes. My professional, and other engagements, since that 
time, have so occupied my attention, that till within these few 
weeks, I have not been able to command sufficient leisure for 
carrying my design into execution. Having perused your pam- 
phlet, with a mind, I trust, frée ftom prejudice, and open to con- 
viction, I submit the result to your candid examination ; assuring 
you, that I am not ambitious-of ‘victory, but anxious to discover 
truth. 

The question. between us isj ‘¢whether were bank notes, from 
the passing of the Restriction Act, till lately, in a state of deprecia- 
tion, or were they not?” You maintain the affirmative; to me, 
on the contrary, the negative proposition appears the only one 
consistent wah acknowledged principles, and reconcileable with 
known facts. 

Before I proceed to the discussion of this question, as treated 
in your pamphlet, it may be useful to specify one or two points, 
concerning which we are agreed. 

In the first place, then, we-eoncur in the opinion, that com- 
modities measure the value of money, in the same manner as 
money measures the value of -commodities ; and that the only 
proof which we can possess of the relative worth of currency, in 
two places, is its greater or less power to purchase commodities, 
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2dly. I agree with you in thinking, that coin, being easily con- 
vertible into bullion, and exportable, may be regarded as a com- 
modity ; remarking however, at the same time, that. though coin 
and bullion are mutually convertible, they ought not to be con- 
sidered as things precisely identical, 

In every controversy, it is of supreme importance, correctly to 
conceive the meaning of the terms which we employ. Where 
these are misunderstood, the contention may be endless, where 
the parties are agreed ; as on the contrary, opinions may seem to 
harmonize, where in reality there is nothing but repugnance -and 
discord, As the term depreciation occurs’ frequently in: this 
controversy, and as our view of the question depends much on the 
notions which we attach to this term, it is highly necessary that 
we clearly and fully comprehend ; its import. , At any rates each 
should understand, in what acceptation the other employs it. “By 
depreciation then, I. mean, a diminution of exchangeable value, 
whether that value be expressed in money, or in commodities: In 
order fo illustrate this, let us suppose, that all commercial inter- 
course is effected by barter. In this case, any article brought to 
market, would be correctly said to be in a state of - depreciation, 
when its power of commanding the usual quantity of other come 
modities, or the usual quantity-of:labour, was -diminished, In-a 
country, where money serves as the medium-of exchange, or. as 
the measure. of exchangeable value, a commodity is said to be 
depreciated when it commands a less than the usual quantity of 
currency, whether that currency consist of the precious metals 
only, or of these and paper money. — - sone 

But though money, er the precious metals, be commonly employ 
ed, in all commercial countries, as the measure of value, possessing 
a peculiar aptitude for that purpose, above all other mediums ‘of 
exchange, it is still to be remembered, that the real criterion,/by 
which the worth of any commodity: is. to be~estimated, -is’ the 
quantity of labour which it can command. And, as labour*4¢ 
undertaken chiefly for the purpose of procuring the necessaries and 
comforts of life, the most correct measure of value, next te labours 
is the quantity of those necessaries and comforts, for- whieh~any 
commodity may be exchanged. Money: may- be. conveni 
employed to express the value of labour, though that labour- be 
itself the only real measure of value: -but it is still, to-be rememé 
bered, that the labourer, in estimating his: services; looks--net iat 
the money which they may command, -but at the -portion~sf 
necessaries, conveniences, and:comforts, -which that: money- may 
be ableto-:purehase. By the depreciation then of: any commodity; 
is meant a diminution-of its exchangeable value, in--relation-to 
labour or to other commodities, those chiefly of primary necessity, 
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whether the comparative value be estimated directly, or through 
the medium of any species of currency. 

On opening your pamphlet, I find your observations introduced 
with a theorem, which I consider to be wholly gratuitous. You 
state it to be the opinion of the most approved writers on political 
economy, that the precious metals, previously to the establishment 
of banks, were divided into certain proportions, among civilized 
nations, according to the state of their commerce ; and that while 
so divided, the precious metals every where retained the same 
value. I will not stop to inquire, how far you are authorized to 
ascribe this opinion to the most approved writers on political 
economy ; but I do not hesitate to affirm, that this doctrine, which 
constitutes the basis of your reasoning, is not only entirely gratuit- 
ous, and, on this ground only, not entitled to our assent, but is 
also contradicted i. the testimony of positive and unequivocal 
facts. On this hypothesis I mf beg leave to submit to you 
the following observations. 

Ast. It is not necessary, that the precious metals in one country 
shall bear the same ratio, in respect to quantity, to those in another 
country, as the quantity of commodities to be circulated in the 
one, ts to the quantity to be circulated in the other. 
Nothing is more conceivable, because nothing is more con- 
sistent with known facts, than that equal quantities of homo- 

neous commodities may be circulated in two different countries, 
‘by very different quantities of the precious metals. That a 
certain quantity of coin is necessary for effecting exchanges, in 
other words, fe a minimum must be admitted, is clear ; but that 
a larger quantity than is indispensable for this purpose, may exist 
in every country, is equally evident. If the of the whole 
currency of this country, inclusive of paper money, were annihi- 
lated in one night, the remainder, as Hume observes, would 
answer the purposes of exchange: the only difference would be, 
that money would acquire a double value. 

2dly. The distribution of the precious metals, which you 
suppose, among commercial nations, never did, and I may venture 
to add, never can exist. Were every other argument wanting to 
prove this impossibility, a reference to your own conclusion, as 
its necessary effect, would be sufficient. For, if the necessary 
effect of this supposed distribution of the precious metals were an 
equalization of their value in different countries, the want of this 
equilibrium is a sufficient evidence, that the assumed distribution 
does not exist. If we compare the value of the precious metals in 
England, France, and Scotland, not to mention some other coun- 
tries, in which the disparity is still greater; if we compare the 
value of the precious metals in these countries, as exchanged 
either for labour, or articles of primary necessity, we must arrive 
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at one or other of these two conclusions: Ist, Either the precious 
metals have not been distributed according to the ratio, which the 
hypothesis presumes; or, 2dly, If this distribution is affirmed to 
exist, it has not been accompanied with that equilibrium in their 
value, which you maintain would be its necessary effect. Either 
alternative proves the doctrine to be false. The same quantity 
of the precious metals will command a larger portion of labour, 
and the necessaries of life, in every other country than they can 
command in England. What does this prove? That the distri+ 
bution assumed by you, and its necessary effect, are merely ideal. 
In no two commercial countries is money found to be of equal 
value. If a cause then is necessarily accompanied with a certain 
effect, the absence of that effect clearly demonstrates the absence of 
the cause. 

You may reply perhaps, that the supposed distribution was 
antecedent to the establishment of banks. I am desirous to know, 
what evidence you can produce, that such a distribution ever 
existed. As far as my researches extend, I discover no period 
in ancient times, when the comparative value of money in different 
countries could justify your theory : on the contrary, I find clear 
and decisive facts leading to an opposite conclusion. If I come 
pare the prices of corn, of slaves, of houses, of cattle in Rome, 
Greece, and Juda, at the same period, the comparison justifies 
me in asserting, that money, at that period, was not distributed in 
these countries in such a ratio, as to equalize its value. Nor dol 
believe, that this equilibrium ever existed. The value of money 
_ in every country must be in the inverse ratio of its whole amount, 

and directly as the quantum of commodities, ceteris paribus, 
which it has to circulate. If therefore I find no period, when in 
commercial nations, ancient or modern, money was every whereof 
the same value, I am warranted in concluding, that money was 
never so distributed among them as you have supposed. tt the 
necessary effect is not found, I may logically infer, that the cor- 
relative cause does not exist. 

I agree with you in thinking, that an increase of the quantum of 
currency, whether that currency consist of coin, or of papery or 
of both, has a necessary tendency to diminish its value; but with 
this limitation of the general proposition, that the quantum: of 
commodities to be circulated by that currency be supposed to have 
experienced no increase. If their number, or their quantity, has 
been augmented, the circulating medium may be proportionally 
increased, without any reduction of its value. 

I agree with you also in thinking, that, when the currency of a 
country is reduced in value by an increase of quantity, while ex- 
changeable commodities remain the same, if this increase has been 
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‘eecasioned by the issue of bank paper, the currency can be restored 
to’ its former value in no other way, than by withdrawing the 
increase in the quantity of paper'money, or exporting an equiva- 
lent quantity of coin. 

~¥ou observe, that coin will never be exported, unless its expor- 
tation be ci a to! the country. In this proposition, as 
universally true, I do not concur. Necessity may require the 
exportation of specie. But, as this subject will be resumed here 
after, I forbear at present to discuss the question. 

You observe also, that, if the melting of our coin could be 
effectually prevented, while the exportation of gold were allowed} 
two ounces or more of coined gold might possibly be given for 
one ounce of uncoined gold ; ** This,” you say, would be a real 
depreciation of our currency, raising the price of all other commodi- 
ties in the same proportion, as it increased that of gold bullion.” 

Here I would offer two observations. In the first place, I do not 
perceive how our currency would be depreciated by the advanced 
price of gold bullion. The coin retains its former value in relation 
te. every other commodity for which it is exchanged. If so, unless 
we are to suppose, that there is no other measure of the value of 
gold coin, but gold bullion, (and this, according to a proposition 
already stated, in which we both concur, is not to be supposed) 
we’ -cannot consistently maintain that gold coin has suffered 
depreciation. But, say you, gold does not retain its relative value 
in. respect to other commodities ; their price is raised in proportion 
as that of gold bullion is increased. By what process of reasoning 
is. this proved ? How do you show, that an increased price of 
bullion increases the value of every other commodity, bullion in 
this: case being considered as a mere commodity? I can no more 
¢onceive how this effect should follow, than that, beeause a pipe of 
wine may be sold for two hundred, instead of one hundred guineas, 
owing to an increased demand, the price of every other commo- 
dity: should be raised in the same proportion. 

‘ But let us take it for granted, that your position is true, and 
thatthe price of all commodities rising with that of bullion, gold 
would suffer a proportionate depreciation, I would in the second 
Place request your particular attention to this doctrine, the truth 
of which is: here clearly and explicitly recognised by yourself, I 
mean, that the value of currency is measured by commodities, and 
that a real depreciation of gold and silver coin is demonstrated 
only by an advanced price of all:exchangeable commodities. How 
this admission is to be reconciled with your doctrine, I am at a 
loss»to conjecture; for here you admit, that a diminution of ex- 
changeable value in comparison with that of commodities is the 
criterion of “a real depreciation” of currency.—You proceed : 
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* Thus then it appears, that the currency of one country can 
never for any length of time be much more valuable, as far-as 
equal quantities of the precious metals ate concerned; than xhat of 
another.”. This conclusion, if logically deducible from” your 
preceding observations, would infallibly prove, that your premises 
are false; for at no period has the value’ of money, as measured 
either by commodities or by labour, been nearly so high among 
commercial nations on the continent, as ‘it has been in Englands 
An ounce of silver or of gold will command double the quantity of 
labour in France, that it will command in this country. . And: it 
is this depreciation of specie, which has enabled Britain, asoMm 
Hume observes, to subsidize foreign nations, with comparatively 
so smail an assessment on the labour and industry of the English 
people.- One day’s wages of a journeyman carpenter, if he were 
taxed to that amount, would support a foreign mercenary: for ten 
days; whereas it would require two or three days’ labour ofa 
French or Russian carpenter to accomplish the: same object. Ins 
controvertible as this fact is, you proceed to reason, as if an ounce 
of gold were not of more value in France, than it is ‘in England; 
and argue, that were it of more’ value, gold would immediately 
quit England, and go to France for the purchase: of commodities; 
which must be cheaper there than here. You do not surely mean 
to deny, that an ounce of gold will purchase more labour, more 
corn, more land, better lodging in France.than im England; ‘The 
fact cannot be disputed. Gold is cheaper in this country, than in 
France; and sufficient reasons can be assigned why gold does ‘not 
quit England and go to France. ‘The disparity of value ‘should, 
I conceive, have shown you the falsity of your theory. Were 
your doctrine just, not a guinea would have been left in England: 
Scotland, where labour continues still of lower nominal value than 
it is in this country, compared with the precious: metals;/und 
where thirty years ago, it bore not half of the:nominal value which 
it possessed here, must long ere now have drained Englatidh of 
her last. guinea. One or other of these positions then must be 
affirmed, either that labour is not a measure of value, or that your 
theory is false. wet 

Your observations respecting the Bank issues, (p. 9.°10. 1. 
proceed on the same erroneous assumption of a general ‘equi 
brium; and your deduction founded in that error, that.an wm 
favourable wehiie is owing to’a redundant currency, I-consider 
to be entirely false; In opposition to the clearest evidence, “that 
the same quantity of gold or silver will in different countries be 
exchanged for different quantities of labour, and is therefore of 
different values ; in opposition, I say, to this incontestable fact; you 
assume a fanciful hypothesis, that there exists an equilibrium of 
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view in Tespect to the. precious metals, among all commercial 
nations, ~ 

You observeythat,** jf the Restriction Act had not taken place, 
and the process of converting guineas into bullion had continued, 
the Bank would have been compelled to withdraw part of its notes 


from ‘circulation, till it should have increased the value of the 
mainder to that of gold bullion, and consequently to the value 

of the currencies of oiler countries.” yo eae 
Here fet me ask, what is the best criterion of the value of 
currency here, or any where? Is it not labour? And can you 
s e, that the Bank could have so far reduced its issues, as to 
make a guinea, or a pound note and a shilling, command as much 
labour, or as much corn in England, as on the continent, without 
inflicting a deadly blow on the whole community ? Besides, permit 
me’ to ask, is the same quantity of gold or silver of equal value, 
as measured by labour, in France, as in Russia? in Poland, as 
in Holland? in Norway, as in Spain? If it be not of equal 
value in these different nations, I am desirous to know your mean- 
ing, when you say, that the Bank note, if the issues of Bank 
had been diminished, might have been rendered equivalent 


to bullion, and the currencies of other countries. If these different . 


currencies, as measured by labour, are of different values, weight 
for weight, how is this equalization to a variety of discordant 
statidards to be effected? Can one quantity be equal to each of 
two, or more, unequal quantities ? 

Your doctrine therefore, that the exportation of money is 
occasioned by a redundant currency, and for the purpose of equa- 
— I must consider as wholly false. It appears to me indeed 
to be a proposition superlatively paradoxical to maintain, that our 
late’ exportation of gold was occasioned by redundancy, when 
scarcely a guinea was to be seen in circulation. You may reply 
pethaps, that your proposition refers.to money generally, and not 
to gold particularly; and you may contend, that the redundancy 
was created by excessive issues of Bank paper. This answer 
appears to me unsatisfactory. From the year 1793 to the year 
1797, duriag which period there were no extraordinary issues of 
Bank ‘notes, whence arose that unusual efflux of gold from Eng- 
land to the Continent? How is this to be explained consiste 
with your doctrine? Was this efflux owing to a redundancy 

old, or was it not occasioned by the exigencies of state necessity ? 
Wal it not confessedly owing é large aieas of gold made to 
government by the Bank ?—advances, in which redundancy had 
notdncern? And if large sums were thus exported by govern- 
mefit, the issue of an additional quantity of Bank paper et i 
indispensable, in ordey to supply the 
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our currency at its former level, to prevent an injurious fluctuation 
of its value. 

“It being acknowledged,” you say, “ by Mr. Thornton, that 
the price of gold bullion is rated in gold coin, and that the law 
against melting and exporting gold currency is easily evaded, it 
follows, that no demand for gold bullion can raise the money pri 
of that commodity. The error of this reasoning proceeds 
not distinguishing between an increase in ah of gold, and 
an increase in its money price.” 

As I proceeded in reading this passage, I naturally conceived, 
that the deduction, beginning with the words “it follows,” was 
an inference of your own, drawn from the preceding observations 
of Mr. Thornton; and the structure of sentence obviously 
requires this interpretation. But in the sentence immediate 
following, this conclusion is affirmed to be erroneous. This 
apparent contrariety created in my mind considerable doubt, )to 
which of the two I should ascribe the deduction. The last sen- 
tence however of the paragraph removed the uncertainty; . for 
there vou affirm, that ‘an ounce of gold bullion could not, what- 
ever the demand might be, while its price was rated in gold ‘coin, 
be of more value'than an ounce of coined gold.” This observation, 
when analysed, will, I apprehend, resolve itself either into a con- 
tradiction, or a truism. Certain it is, it cannot possibly subserve 
your hypothesis. It proceeds on thé supposition, that the statute 
law of the country can infallibly and unalterably fix the value ef 
the guinea, as a certain and invariable standard; while it pre- 
supposes, at the same time, that the statute is incapable of fixi 
this value, being very easily evaded, and that the standard itself 
may vary into bullion. It supposes that to be definite and un& 
changeable, which it supposes at the same time to be indefinite 
and variable. You would, in my opinion, have advanced a mote 
consistent ‘and philosophical proposition, if you had affirmed, that 
the guinea itself is not uniformly or universally a correct measure 
of value; for being easily convertible into bulhon, and no statute 
being capable of wholly preventing that conversion, when the price 
of bullion rises considerably above the mint .price, it then ceases 
‘to be a measure of value. ’ 

Besides, if. the guinea is really to. be. considered as a fixed 
standard, and if the price of bullion cannot tise above the migt 
price of the guinea, is not this an absurdity equal to maintaining, 
that the thing measured cannot exceed that, by .which it is mea 
sured ? What sort. of.a standard is that, which may exceed .the 
thing measured, but cannot fall short of it? . The guinea is either 
convertible into. bullion, or it is not, If it is not convertible , into 
bullion, the extréme severity of the law being supposed capable. of 
NO. XX. Pam. VOL. X. 2M 
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preventing -it, then bullion as rated in gold coin may rise conside- 
rably above it in value. . This you yourself have already admitted. 
Ivmay not be inclined to convert ‘coin into bullion at the hazard of 
my life, and may: prefer giving an ounce anda quarter of gold cdin 
for.an ounce of bullion, If it is easily, atid without much hazard, 
teanvertible into bullion, then the guinea, rising with bullion in va- 
fue; ceases to be a standard. Hence bullion can no longer be said 
to be rated in gold coin, the thing measured being as much a value 
of the measure itself, as the measure is of it. In such circumstances 
#0 maintain that gold bullion is rated in gold coin, is to maintain 
. that bullion is rated in bullion—a proposition which no man will 
Ontrovert, however little information it may convey. 
edn short, your’ observation implies the truth of two contrary sup- 
positions, either of which you may takes but without involving a 
contradiction, or substituting a truism for am argument, you cannot 
take both. Either say, that the guinea is a perfect and invariable 
standard, marking the relative values of all commodities, in which 
case, bullion may rise in value above coin; or say, that the guinea 
36 Mot an invari and just standard, because in some cases, in- 
@tead of determining or measuring the price of bullion, its own 
value is measured by that of bullion : nor can it be denied, in any 
‘consistence with propriety, ‘that if the value of bullion rises, the 
value of the guinea, which must be regarded as bullion, rises with 
it. 


»ro-In-vain do you offer the distinction between the value and the 
money price; to'which distinction Mr. Thornton’s inattention, you 
‘oobserve, has led-him into-error. If gold coin be easily con le 
santo bullion, the money price and the value are identical, when 
adpullion rises above the mint price. The guinea then ceases to be a 
)'iimere coin, --a measure of value ; and becomes itself an exc o 
- able commodity, subject to all the fluctuations of bullion,into which 
> dit is, or may be, converted. If bullion be rated in coin, bullion 
inust be di t from coin. If an ounce of bullion were uniformly 
Worth an ounce of coin, bullion could not be said to be rated in 
-¢oin as a measure of value. 
2 In’short, yourview of the question places you in a dilemma, 
ofrom which there is no escape. Either gold coi is a standard of 
‘value, not liable to be melted or exported, and measuring the-ex- 
cess or the inferiority of the value of bullion above or below itself ; 
rome coin is not suchva:standard of value, but a mere commodity. 
If the former alternative be assumed, then it follows, that bullion, 
like any other commodity, may tise, and continue fora considérable 
time above the value of the coin. If the latter alternative be-adopt- 
eds then gold coin, as being easily melted and exported, becomes a 
mactre ity, is no longer a measure of value, and ceases to be 
a‘standard, Hi Ti ariu> 7 732 ‘3 
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_. Suspecting, it would seem, the validity of your reasoning; 
continue, “ If this argument should not be considered as conclusive, 
I should urge, that a void in the currency, as supposed by dMr. 
Thornton, can only be occasioned by the annihilation or -liniitation 
of paper currency.” This observation surprises me, Do you ndt 
believe, that a void in the currency may be oceasioned by the heard- 
ing of gold and silver? Do you not suppose, that a void'ma 
occasioned by the exportation of specie for the support of out Gr- 
mies on the continent, or for the purchase of corn in a yearof 
scarcity? You say, that money can never be exported'to exoeés. 
This seems to be one of those indefinite propositions, which ic i¢ as 
easy to assert, as it is hard clearly to comprehend, ‘andotherefore 
difficult to refute. But let us come to amexplanation of terms, 
that we may ascertain its precise purport. What do you menpby 
excess? Do you intend to signify, as your observation; respecting 
avoid would seem to imply, that money cannot be exported sopas 
to create a void in our currency? If this be what you intend’a@o 
express, the proposition is still indefinite and vague. A void>is 
either great or small, perceptible or imperceptible. Nota shillin 
can be hoarded, or exported, but it leaves a void, though that ¥0i 
may not be perceived. Can one or two millions of specie bé-ex- 
ported without leaving a void? Let the extent of that vacugm-or 
deficiency be explained, which you term a void, and we shalibe 
able more clearly to comprehend, what you mean by excess. 

You deliver it as your opinion, that we should not import more 
upotss than we export, unless we had a redundancy of currency. 

ow does this appear ? Or how do you ascertain a redunda 
currency ? If you infer it from the simple fact, that gold is cheaper 
in this country than elsewhere, and being therefore redundant is ‘€x- 
ported, or thatmoney generally is cheaper, I answer that, were this. 
observation or conclusion just, the exportation of money from this 
country must have gone on progressively, till our currency’ was 
reduced to a-level with the currency on the continent. Has'this 
exportation taken place? or can it probably ever take place ?'Car- 
rency is not redundant in England, because cheaper than im Seot 
tavxb; nor redundant in Scotland, because cheaper than in France; 


norredundant in Frarice, because cheaper than in Russia; nor te- 


é@undant in Russia, because cheaper than in Norway. Theéom- 
parative cheapness of gold and silver is no evidence of redundaney ; 
otherwise, they would be redundant every where, that country'ex- 
ted, in’ which they are dearest. 3 
SeRdeides, you admit that a nation; having only its due proportion 
ofleurrency, may: waste part of its wealth, lose part of its wade, 
asdatot he able; to ‘retain its: usual. quantity of ccurtency: “) Now, 
Sir, when this waste of wealth; this duniiution of ttate sakes: plate, 
is it a redundancy of currency that makes them export? You 
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will not maintain this, because it implies a contradiction ; nay it is 
contrary to your own theory, respecting the equilibrium. Is not 
then the exportation of the precious metals frequently occasioned 
by necessity, in order to discharge Sitfevinitdtg Waldnces ? When 
@ tiation is threatened with famine, and when corn must be procured 
at any price, is it choice, is it redundancy then, and not necessity, 
that impels them to export their coin ? 

It is true, that if the foreign corn-merchant could import goods 
in return for his corn, which would yield him a greater profit than 
the. payment in specie. or the precious metals, he would unques- 
tionably prefer commodities ; but when these ate prohibited, and 
when there is no indirect mode of discharging the debt, the Eng- 
lish corn-merchant has no alternative: he must purchase his grain 
with gold. All your observations here presuppose, that commerce 
is perfectly free, that there can exist no physical, no political ne- 
Cessity, to interrupt this freedom of intercourse, and that choice, 
not compulsion, in all cases governs our commercial transactions. 
— This, however, is far from being uniformly the state of things. 

You proceed to show, that by an Act passed in the 39th year of 
the present reign, prohibiting the coining of silver, it would appear, 
that government intended to establish gold as the standard of cut- 
rency. This by, no means follows; but be it granted. Till go- 
vernment can effectually prevent the melting and exportation of 

old coin, and as long as the statute is easily evaded, it is extreme 

olly to talk of a standard, which shall in extraordinary cases be a 
measure of value. The standard itself will be measured by that, 
which it is intended to measure. 

You proceed to remark, that, “If an English merchant owes a 
debt in Holtand, of 1100 florins, and gold has not-varied in value, 
he will give 1001. in pure gold to a bullion merchant, allowing him 
freight, insurance, and profit besides, and hé will in return give 

tim a bill equal to 1100 florins; but if he pays the bullion merchant 
in depreciated paper money, he will expect a premium for his bill, 
ual to the depreciation of the paper.” This I admit to be true : 
far, if the observation is offered for the purpose of showing, that 
the Bank Note, because not exchangeable for its usual quantity of 
gold, was depreciated, I am at liberty to deny the depreciation, till 
you have demonstrated its existence. Your Peon suppose the 
Raper to be depreciated ; but we require proof, and not hypothesis. 
fe-do not admit, that because gold rose in value, obeying the 
general law of demand and supply, the bank note fell ; and for this 
reason, that it retained its relative value in respect to other commo- 
dities, allowance being made for that general depreciation of all our 
ch a which has been gradually going on from the earliest pe- 
tiods of our history—And let me remind you of your own ac- 
knowledged criterion of what you term real déprectation,” name- 
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ly, a diminution of exchangeable value in respect to commodities, If 
then this diminution in the value of the bank note did not take place, 
there could be no depreciation, consistently with your own theory. 
« The Restriction Bill,” you observe, “ enabled the conductors 
of the Bank to increase and diminish at pleasure the quantity atid 
amount of their notes, and removed the previously existing checks 
against an over issue.” It does not appear, however, by any satis- 
factory evidence, that an excessive issue of bank paper did in fact 
take place. It is contended, I am aware, that the depreciation of 
bank paper is a sufficient evidence of the fact. This argument 
cantot be admitted. To reason in a circle, is to reason in- 
conclusively—and to beg the question, is not to atgue. You 
dssume the depreciation, and infer the excessive issue, then again 
_ assume the excessive issue, and infer the depreciation. 
Yow this depreciation is denied, for the reasons, which have been 
already stated. But I will add one simple fact, in corroboration of 
these reasons. If depreciation had taken place, and if this depre- 
ciation. was occasioned by excessive issue, the depreciation would 
have increased, as the issue was augmented—But the very reverse 
was the effect. In October of the year 1781, the exchange with 
Hamburgh was at $2; the number of bank notes in circulation 
amounted to 5,967,970/. In March of the year 1782, the ex- 
change had riser to $2-10, though the value of notes in eircula~ 
tion had increased to 9,160,000/. If there were no other argument, 
than this fact, it would alone serve to prove, that, if any deprecia- 
tion had taken place, it could not be occasioned by an excessive 
issue of bank notes. At the close of the American war, while 
bank paper was convertible into gold and silver, the price of gold 
bullion rose 6 per cent., and that of silver no less than 18.' In the 
year 1795 the Bank purchased gold at no less than 13 per cent. 
above the mint price, as appears by the evidence of Mr. Newland. 
It will nat be said, that this was occasioned by an over issué of 
bank notes, in consequence of the ‘‘ salutary checks” against extes- 
sive issue being withdrawn; for the Bank was paying in specie. 
Was the bank note then depreciated? If bank paper did not then 
suffer depreciation, when gold was 13 per cent. above the mint 
price, by what argument is the depreciation proved, when it rises 
still higher by 6 per cent? Let those who maintain the deprecia- 
tion of bank paper, clearly define the limit between depreciation 
and non-depreciation. If there be no depreciation when gald Bill- 
lion is sold at 15 per cent. above the mint price, and if there “be 
depreciation when it is sold at 20 per cent. above that price, itis 


% This papeeenty avert in the bsg I! ae is stated 
ausittart, in his speech on the Report of the Bullion Committee. i 
period, it would appear that.no purchases of silver were made by the Bank, 
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inoufibent 6n'them to define the limit, where non-depreciation 
termihates, and depreciation begins. vraan 9 

fw short, let an excessive issue be proved, and depreciation will 
beiadmitred, as its necessary effect; or prove depreciation, andWe 
wilbinfer with you an excessive issue: but we cannot admit a cits! 
cular argument. 

¥ou may perhaps consider, thit an additionak number of batik 
notesto the aniount of £.16,000,000 farnishes a sufficient evidenee! 
of ah-excessive issue. In this opinion f do not:concur Let it be 
gravited, that the additiotial issues of notes by the national and the 
provincial banks, amounted, as has been supposed, to twenty-five 
orthirty millions ; was this sum more than safficient to supply the 
vont; oceusioned by the hourding and the exportation of gold, andes 
preserve our cuftency at its usual level ? Nay, did not our increased 
comimierce, our increased ero and augmented taxes, require 
ari‘intreased currency? Is’ there any evidence whatever, that the 
adilitional issues of bink paper were more than adequate to these 
Pp ? Should it be answered, that the advanced price of conse 

ities was a proof of depreciation, and that this depreciation: 
demonstrates an excessive issue; it may be replied, Ist. that this 
depreciation affected out whole currency, and had begun ‘rapidly te 
show itself in the year 1795, two years at least before the Restricu 
tion Act took place: 2dly. that additional taxation requites an itm 
crease of currency, and that an increased currency, exchangeable 
comimoiities remaining the same, is followed by depreciation. This 
dépreciation, therefore, was not a depreciation of bank paper only, 
batof our whole currency, a depreciation not occasioned by an ex- 
céssive issue of bank notes, which would affect their value only, 
but by taxation necessarily requiring a larger quantity of circu. 
lating medium. In evidence of this, I need only refer to the de- 
preciation which took place during the American war, even while 
the Bank paid in specie. 

Now let us suppose, as has been conjectured to be near the fact, 
that the currency in gold, at the commencement of the late war; 
was35 millions. It isnot an extravagant statement to assume, that 
265 millions of this sum disappeared by hoarding and exportatiom 
If it be true, that the nominal price of commodities is in the direct 
ratio of the quantity of currency, and that the value of currency ia 


reciprocally «s its quantity, it is evident, that the necessary effectof> 
withdrawing this sum from the ‘circulation, would be to raise the 


value of the remainder, and to‘lower the nominal price of labouty: 


and of every article of consumption. :' How is this injurious effect ta: 


be prevented! In no other way, than by supplying the void occa- 
sidned by the abstraction of gold. If the Bank of England then, 
with the provincial banks, had issued additional notes to the amount 
of 25 millions, in order to fill wp the void, so far from doing ar 
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injury tothe commusity, they would have. rendered: it,an essential 
service by preserving the currency at its, eustomaty level... Nor 
has any evidence whatever been adduced, that the additionul issues 
of the national and provincial banks exceeded the sum requisite for, 
this purpose, especially when it is considered, that war and taxation. 
necessarily require an increased circulating medium. u 

Now deny (p. 14.) that a void in the circulation can ever tale 
Place, and maintain that the increasing scarcity of gold would pre- 
vent it. I should wish you to explain, how this scarcity is ocea-) 
sioned, but by the abstraction of gold; in other words, by the 
duction of a void. The scarcity which you, admit, implies the, 
existence of a void; for where there is the usual demand, and the 
usual supply, there can be no scarcity 5 but where part of the usual 
supply is withdrawn, thus creating a scarcity, to deny that a void 
is left by this abstraction, is to deny the scatcity, which your argue 
ment presupposes. But let us. appesl to fact, You surely will 
not afhirm, that gold was as abundant in the year 1813, as in the 
year 1792. Is it not a fact, not to be disputed, that towards the 
close of the war, scarcely a guinea was to be seen? If the ab- 
straction chen of almost the whole of our gold currency would not 
have the effect of creating a void, I must confess that | am totally 
ome what the term void can be said o imply. I see no proof 

fore, I see nothing but assertion, that the issues of Bank paper 
were excessive or injurious, 

You observe, (p. 29.) “ that the exchange will be a tolerably 
accurate criterion by which we may judge of the debasement of 
our currency, proceeding either from a clipped coinage, or a deprecie 
ated paper money.” Will - have the goodness to reconcile this 
ewes with the following facts, and then show me, how that cam 

a criterion of elevation or depression, which, at one and the same 
petiod, in respect to one and the same thing, gives two opposite 
results. In the latter end of the year 1809, the exchange with 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam was 18 per cent. against us. Here, 
say you, wasan evidence of depreciation of Enghsh currency. At 
the same time the exchange with Sweden was in our favour about. 
24 per cent. and with Spanish America sbout 20. per cent,.. Here, 
by parity of reasoning, was an evidence of the advanced, value.of 
our currency: What then can we think of the accuracy of . that 
ctiterion, which at one and the'same period, represents. our Cute 
rency to be depreciated; arid not depreci\ted—to be falling im 
value, and yet rising in value? Were I inclined to be surprised at 
any paradoxical hypothesis, this above all others would excite my 
astonishment. 

Permit me also to request an answer to the following question, 
your position being presumed, that the exchange furnishes a pretty 
accurate criterion of the value of our currency. _When-the 
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exchange with Amsterdam was 7 per cent. below par, and the ex- 
change with Paris 14 per cent. below pat, in what tatio was 
English currency depreciated. Was it 7 per cent.? or was it 14 
per cent.? or ha do you estimate the general quantum of depre- 
ciation ? To this question I .should wish to be favoured with a 
clear and satisfactory answer. 

You refer to an observation of Dr. A. Smith, in. which he con- 
siders, that the market price of gold bullion could not greatly 
exceed the mint price, while the coin was of standard weight and 

tity. Mr. Locke had made a similar. observation, respecti 
the comparative price of silver bullion, and silver coin. But bot 
observations, though strictly true as general positions, are not 
universally so. _ Mr. Thornt: . has observed, that fluctuations have 
lately been experienced in our exchanges, and correspondent 
variations in the market, compared with the mint price of gold, 
amounting to ne less than 8 or 10 per cent., the state of our coinage 
gentinuing in all respects the same. You reply, that Mr. Thorn- 
ton should have reflected, that, at the time he wrote, specie. could 

not be demanded at the Bank in exchange for notes. It is true. 

But you may be furnished with cases, m which a much greater 

rise in the price of gold bullion was experienced, than Dr. A. Smith 

contemplated as possible, even while the Bank was paying its 

notes in specie. From the year 1702 to 1709 the price of gold bullion 

exceeded four pounds per oz., while the mint price was only 
By 14s. 2d.'. From 1780 to 1784, did not the exchange with 

Hamburgh rise from 5 to 8 per cent. against England, and. the 
~price_of coca gold 6, and tr silver }8 per cent. above the mint 
opmce, duting which three periods the Bank was paying its notes 
oan. cash ? r. Smith’s. observation, therefore, I do not consider 
. to, be universally. true, 

-o& Xou-observe, that, if one fifth were taken off from every guinea, 

the market price of bullien would rise one fifth above the mint price. 
-sshleze, E conceive, you have inadvertently committed a smalb inac- 

aguracy, the rise above the mint price being one fourth, aud not 
-snene fifthe.. The guinea being supposed still to be equivalent to 21 
>seahillings, though only. z of. its former weight, , of this added to 
=) it makes or the integral weight, equal in value to 26s, 3d., not 
926 shillings.as you compute it. Accuracy requires, that we should 
>Rither say that the guinea has lost one fifth of irs former intsinsic 
=Walue;.or that the price of bullion is one fourth higher than the 
Swalne of the guinea, the latter-being that, from which the compu- 
tauon i¢.drawn, If a man buys goods at 1004, and sells them at 

{25l., we do not say that he gains } but 4, the selling price-being 


* Sce Mr. Vansittart’s speech. 
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1 above the purchase money. This remark may appear immaterial 
and captions; but in all discussions of this nature, the strictest 
accuracy of expression is requisite, because it serves to prevent 
misconception and error. 

You proceed, «‘ Rorty-four guineas and a half (the number of 
guineas weighing a pound, and therefore called the mint price,) 
would no longer weigh a pound, therefore a fifth more than that 
quantity, or about 56/. would be the price of a pound of gold; 
and the difference between the market and the mint price, between 
56L. and 46). 14s. Gd. would measure the depreciation.” If 
such debased coin,” you say, ‘* were to continue to be called by 
the name of guineas, and if the value of gold bullion and all other 
commodities were rated in the debased coin, a guinea fresh from 
the mint would be said to be worth 14. 5s., and that sum would 
be given for it by the illicit trader; but it would not be the value 
of se new guinea which had increased, but that of the debased 
guineas which had fallen. This would immediately be evident, 
if a proclamation were issued, prohibiting the debased guineas 
from .being current, but by weight at the mint price of 
$l. 17s, 103d.3 this would be constituting the new and heavy 
guineas the standard measure of value, in lieu of the clipped and 
debased guineas. The latter,” you say, “ would chen pags at 
their true valuc, and be called 17 or 18 shilling pieces. So,” you 
observe, * if a proclamation to the same effect were now e: 2 
Bank notes would not be less current, but would pass only for 
the value of the gold bullion which they would purchase. A 
guinea would no longer-be said to be worth 11, 5s., but a pound 
note would be current.only for 16or 17 shillings.” You conclude 
with, remarking, that “ at present gold coin is only 3 come 
modity, and Bank notes are the standard measure of values but 
in that case,, gold coin would be that measure, and Bank agtes 
would be the marketable commodity.” ‘ re 

Permit me to examine this passage. Yous a gui 
by clipping loses + of its — oa that ae aE pth oo 
anda weigh only ; of a pound. It is sup also, that 
every commodity is rated in the debased coin, and that the debased 
ques is still exchangeable for a pound note and a shilling, 
this case forty-four guitteas and a half of this debased curr 
would command forty-six pounds of Bank paper with 14s. and 
but a pound of gold Bullion would be Aes 


, 
sd 
one fourth more, and 
ynot one fifth, as you state, namely, 582, 8s. 1;d. and uot G67. 
according to your computation.’ But let us dismiss this inadver- 
tegcy and proceed, 


> $, + 664 445,64. x: $, : 58%. 8. thd, 
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You say, that during the circulationof ‘this debased currency, a 
guinea fresh from the mint would be said to be worth 11. 5s.‘and 
that this sum would be given for it by the illicit trader ; but it 


would not be the value of the new guinea which had increased, 


but that uf the debased guinea which had fallen. Here again you 
appear to meto have formed an erroneous conception of the question. 
By your own supposition, forty-four guineas and a half of the 
debased currency ate worth forty-six pounds 145. 6d. and while 
they are exchangeable for the same sum in silver and Bank ‘paper, 
and comm.ind therefore the same quantity as usual of commodities 
and Tibour, they cannot be said to be deprecited ; for depreciation, 
if it mean any thing, must mean diminution of exchangeable value. 
They will not purchase the same quantity of bullion as before their 
deterior:tion ; but in respect to every other commodity, they: con- 
tine of the Same relative value. But, if we take the contrary sup- 
position, if we even suppos: that the debased guinea, by losing , of its 
weight, loses also ; of its exchangeable power, will it be asserted, that 
it has suffered depreciation ? I conceive, that such an opinion would 
betray great inaccuracy of thought. We know, that in many parts of 
England and Scotland, certain commodities are sold at a certain rate 
per lb., that pound consisting in some places of 28 ounces. Now let 
us Suppose, that in one of these places a pound of any commodity is 
sold at 28 pence, and that this has been the usual price fora series 
of Yeats. “Let us next suppose, that a law is enacted, equalizing 
wéights and measures, and that the pound weight is every where 
reduced to 16 ounces; would it follow that, because a pound weight 
of the same commodity is now sold for 16d. that it could with any 
propriety be said to have ‘suffered depreciation? Certainly not. 
‘sime real, though not the same nominal weight, still com- 
mands the same sum in money as formerly, and the same quantit 
in barter of every other commodity. I cannot perceive then wi 


what propriety, if a guinea reduced to + of its weight still com- 


mands # of exchangeable commodities, it can be said to have suffer- 
ed Uépreciation. If it commands the same quantity of exchangeable 
commodities, and also of silver and Bank paper as before, instead 
of being depreciated, I should maintain, that its value has been 
artificially raised, as far as all domestic transactions are concerned. 

You say, “it would be evident, that the value of the new guinea 
had’ not increased, but that of the debased had fallen, because, if a 
prdclamition were issued prohibiting debased guineas from being 
cuftént but by weight, the Heavy guineas would become the 
standard, and the light ones would‘pass for 17 or 18 shillings.” ° 

Here, again, I conceive that your view of the question is charge= 
able with inconsistency. By your hypothesis, the light guinea con- 
tinues to be equal to 1/. 1s.; for your calculation proceeds on this 
supposition. In what sense then can its value be said to have 
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fallen? A diminution of weight has taken place ; but this diminu- 
tions by your own hypothesis, is not followed by a diminution of 
exchangeable value. In short, the light guinea has acquired an 
artificial value, while bullion, if bullion in such circumstances 
could exist, continued to remain, in all domestic transactions, at its 
usual worth. The effect would be precisely the same, as if the 
Mint price ‘were raised above bullion in the ratio supposed, in 
which case, bullion would immediately be converted into coin, just 
as copper ‘was for many years to a very gteat extent, converted mto 
halfpence and farthings. Were the halfpence depreciated? The 
reverse was the fact. They obtained a value, far above their 
intrinsic worth, 

¥ou say, that the evidence of depreciation, is, that, after the 
proclamation, which you suppose, the light guinea would be sold 
for,17 or 18 shillings. But be it granted, that after the new 
guinéa is issued, the hight one is reduced from 21 shillings to 18, 
how does this fact demonstrate previous depreciation? The very 
hypothesis, which you state, controverts your doctrine; for you 
suppose the light guinea, previously to the issue of the new coin, 
to. have been worth one pound and one shilling, and therefore not 
to-have suffered any depreciation. Had you supposed, that the 
light guinea had, in consequence of its weight being diminished, 
been reduced to 17 shillings previously to the issue of the new 
coim, then depreciation might, in one sense, be said to have taken 
place; though even here, when the same weight in gold coin was 
exchangeable for the same quantity of silver, bank paper, and. com+ 
modities, as before, the guinea could hardly be said to be depre- 
ciated. But according to your hypothesis, there cannot, I con- 
ceive, be the shadow of a reason for afirming the depreciation of 
the light guinea, when its exchangeable value for silver, bank 
pape and commodities, had suffered no diminution. 

Nor is your argument consistent ; for it presupposes the equiva- 
leng€*of the light guinea to 21 shillings, while it attempts to prove, 
that'it is equivalent to only 17 shillings. It presumes non-depre- 
ciation, as a matter of fact, yet endeavours to overturn this fuct. 

Again, either the new guinea is issued at 21 shillings, or it is, 
not,-. If the former alternative be assumed, I am desirous to_. 
understand, what should induce the illicit trader to give 25 shi 
lings for the new guinea, when it is issued at twenty-one shillings. 
On what rational ground is this position maintained? If 
the new guinea is issued at 25 shillings, then it follows, that the 
light guinea, as- being still equivalent to 1/. 1s., has suffered.no 
diminution, But at. whatever value the new guinea may be issued, 
it cannot alter an antecedent fact; it cannot affect the previous 
value of the old light guinea, which you have supposed to be one 
pound and one shilling. In the recoinage, of the 1773—7, pres 
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viously to which the country had been inundated with light coin, 
bankers gave, in exchange for their notes, guineas and shillings of 
the new issue, and therefore of full weight, while the old light coin 
passed for nothing more than its intrinsic worth. But what does 
this prove ? Not surely, that the old coin had been depreciated ; 
but that it had acquired an increased artificial value, which it lost 
immediately on the issue of the new coin. ‘The same observation 
is applicable to the late recoinage of silver. 

I proceed to your conclusion. * So if a proclamation to the 
game effect were now enforced, bank notes would not be less cur- 
rent, .but would pass only for the value of the gold bullion, which 
they would purchase. A guinea would then no longer be said 
to be worth 25 shillings, but a pound note would be current only 
for 16 or 17 shillings.” : 

It is doubtless true, that, if a proclamation were issued, that bank 
motes should not pass, but for the value of the gold bullion, which 
they would purchase, they would circulate at this value, and no 
more; for an Act of Parhament, whether founded in justice and 
political expediency, or repugnant to both, will command our 
obedience. This arbitrary procedure, however, would determine 
nothing respecting the previous value of the bank note, It would 
mot frove, that it had been depreciated ; it could only prove, that 
while the bank note had retained its usual value, in respect to 
commodities, it had not risen with the value of gold bullion, 
which by the proclamation was to be considered as the standard 
of value—a standard, which neither this, nor any other, country 
has yet recognised. 

But im order to clear the comparison here instituted, of the 
ebscurity and entanglement in which it appears to be involved, we 
must revert, for a little, to the original subject. Your hypothesis 
supposes, that the light guinea was equivalent to 21 shglings 
antectdeutly to the proclamation, and was exchangeable.fgr its 
usual value in commodities, Here then there was no deprecigtion. 
To render the cases parallel, and your comparison pertinent, it 
must be supposed, that the one pound note, previously to the pro- 
clamation, was exchangeable for 20 shillings, and retained its rela- 
tive value in respect to labour, and the great mass of commodities. 
Here also there was no depreciation. But no sooner is the pre- 
elamation issued, than the depreciation of both commences. But 
how is this consistent with your doctrine, that the bank note was 
depreciated, when no proclamation had been issued, reducing its 
walue,—lIf the depreciation arose from the proclamation, it is evi- 
dent, that, if there had been no proclamation, its artificial value 
might have continued to exist. I wish you therefore to explain, 
how the bank note was depreciated, while by your own.hypothesis 
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it was equivalent to 20 shillings, retaining its usual exchangeable 
power, and while no proclamation, reducing its value, had been 
issued. But the whole argument proceeds on a petitio principit, 
and is chargeable with inconsistency. It presumes gold bullion te 
be the only measure of value, which you yourkell consider a8 &@ 
mere commodity, and therefore no more a measure of value, that 
any other commodity; and while one part of your atguftient 
requires, that gold coin be considered, as a distinct thing from gold 
bullion, the one being rated in the other, ahother part of your 
argument requires, that they be considered as orie and the samié. 
While you reprehend others for not considering gold and ballion 
as mere commodities,—while you expose their inconsistency im 
confessing them to be commodities, yet reasoning, as if they were 
not such, you yourself appear to me chargeable with the sattie 
error. Coim you sometimes consider as distinct*from builion, ‘and 
as the measure of value; and coin is, at other times, nothing bata 
commodity, and therefore not peculiarly a measure of value. 

I observe further. When you institute a comparison betwe@h 
two subjects, in order to prove, that being of a similar or idetitical 
nature, if they are subjected to the operation of the same Catites, 
the same results will follow, is it not incumbent on you, in the first 
place to show, that the two subjects are euch, 48 your argument 
presumes them ‘to be? You compire the bank note to the li 
guinea.—The latter you suppose to have been clipped, and its 
value diminished, though it be not easy to see this diminution @£ 
value, while it is exchangeable for its ustial quantity of labour afta 
commodities. The bank note you presume to have been ia tile 
same predicament, and that a royal proclamation would réduce 
them both to their proper worth. Let me ask, in passing, “witae 
was theic worth ge ae to the proclamation? Were they de- 
preciated before? If 80, your proclamation is unnecessary. © TF 
they were not depreciated, where is your argument? But pone | 
the bye. Ireturn to the point. Have you proved, that the bat 
note was in the predicament of the Fight guinea, clipped, shorn, 
debased, or anywise deprived of any part of its exchangeable value? 
Have you demonstrattd such an analogy or reséemblarice between 
them, as will justify your conclision? Have~you proved” @ity 
resemblance? I conceive you Have not; you have meétely pie- 
sumed it. %3 

It is in vain to urge, that the bank note ‘was not exchangeableftr 
its usual quantity of gold. ‘This proves nothing, but that gold’ tad 
risen considerably in value,—a fact by io means ‘unprecedented. 
During the seven years’ war, the price of gold rose above its ustial 
rate, not here only, but alsoon the Continent. This is attested'by 
Sir James Steuart. (Sec. 2, 3. p. 116. e¢ al.) In the year 1759 
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ponandive gold became so scarce, and its price so high, that the 
ank of England issued, for the first time, 10/. and 151. bank 
motes." Nay, it would appear, that not long before the Bullion 
Committee made their report, the price of gold at Hamburgh and 
Paris, rose considerably above par, and at Amsterdam, not less 
‘than 1° , per cent.* Was this advance occasioned by a depreciated 
paper currency? This will not be affirmed; for at Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam, they have no paper currency like ours, ? 

I consider it then as an incontrovertible dct, that the value of 
gold, like that of any other commodity, may not only rise, but, in 
cettain circumstances, may rise consharshty above that of bank 
paper. You acknowledge that gold coin is a commodity. You 
acknowledge also, that the price of all commodities obeys the 
general law of demand and supply. Hence the value of gold coin 
as convertible into bullion, is liable to all those fluctuations, whith 
other exchangeable commodities experience. : 

I object, therefore, to the whole of this argument, on ‘these 
grounds: Ist. It is evidently inconsistent. You suppose thelight 
guinea to be depreciated, while at the same time you suppose 
it to retain its usual relative value. I conceive, on the contrary, © 
that no article can be correctly said to have suffered depreciation, 
while it is exchangeable for the same quantity of labour and com- 
modities, as usual. A fortiori it cannot be said to be depreciated, 
while a less portion of it has acquired a higher power. To apply 
the term depreciation to it, on such a supposition, appears to me 
to be.a perversion of language. How much soever the light guifiea 
may have been clipped or debased, while it commands its tistal 
quantity of commodities, it cannot be said to be depreciated’: on 
the contrary, it has acquired an artificial value. 4 Dera 

‘2dly. The argument begs the question. It presumes the bank 
mote to resemble the light guinea, asserting the similarity, withdut 
attemipting to prove it; beginning with depreciation, as a premise, 
-which it was ie object of the argument to prove, as a conclusion. 
. You observe, (p. 39.) that « we err, when we say, that gold is-at 
vachigh. price: it is not gold, it is paper, which has changed: its 
waluc.” It appears to me extremely difficult to ascertain, what is 
your fixed and decided opinion on this subject. At p. 13/-you 
say, “ When there is a great demand for gold, its corn» price wilh 
rise.” Here we have an acknowledgment, that gold, by reason: of 
the amcreased demand, may change its value, as measured by corn : 
and if this be admitted, it follows as a necessary consequence; that 
if the:greater demand augment its corn price, it will augment also 
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its general exchangeable value. An.ounce of gold, .as yousab- 
serve, and a3 no person will deny, will not be worth more than:an 
ounce of gold, just as a bushel of corn cannot be worth morethan 
a bushel of corn, This proposition, confined to one and the same 
time, is a perfect truism. But if referred to different times, the 
proposition is not true; for both corn and gold, severally, in equal 
quantities, may, at different times, be severally of different values. 
If then a greater demand for gold will augment its commodity price, 
you must either marie that an increased demand existed, in op 
sition to notorious facts; or if it did exist, you must admit,ithat 
the price of gold, as measured by commodities, did rise. Thefast, 
implied in the former alternative, is too well known to be disputed : 
the admission stated in the latter follows;.as a necessary conse- 
quence, But, if it be true, that the commodity price.of goldedid 
rise, how is this teconcileable with your position, that it. was not 
gold that changed its value... Here, 1 conceive;.is a manifestiin- « 
consistency. j 
Again, you observe, (p. 23.) that “gold has lately. experienced a 
rise, compared with silver.” Can gold rise above. silver imwvalye, 
and yet not change its value in relation to silver ?, -‘To affirm: thi 
would be to affirm a contradiction. And is not silver a standard, 
or measure of value, as well.as gold? And was not.a one pound 
note of equal value with twenty shillings, though the note withone 
shilling more might not be equivalent to a guinea, considered.as 
bullion, or a mere commodity? Your position, therefore, «that 
gold did not change its value, appears to me utterly irrecoucileable 
with your own admissions. But let us next.examine your proof, 
though after the contradiction now evinced, this perhaps maybe 
deemed unnecessary. You say, ‘‘ Compare an ounce of .goldy,or 
31. 17s, 10 d. to commodities, it bears the same. proportion to them 
which it has before done, and if it do not, it is referable to increased 
taxation, or to some of those causes, which are so constantlysope- 
tating on its value. But if we compare the substitute of an ouuce 
of gold $i, 17s, 10.d. in bank notes with commodities; weishall 
then discover the depreciation of the bank notes. . In.every-aparket 
of the world, I am obliged to part with 4/. 10s. in. bank notes tepur- 
chase the same quantity of commodities, which I can obtain forthe 
gold, that is in 3/. 17s. 10.d. of coin.” This,affirmation L¢on- 
ceive to be hasty and unfounded. With Indiaand with Sweden, 
for a considerable time, and also with Jamaica; the exchange-was 
in out fayour. But let the affirmative be geanted.to be true imits 
full extent. To what does the argument amount? .Is.it netia te- 
petition of the same fallacy, which has been already sufficiently 
exposed ? For we have first an ounce of gold coin equal to $2. 17s. 
10d. compared with commodities ; ‘and then we haye an ounce of 
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bullion equal to 4/. 10s. as compared with commodities; and be- 
eause the bullion price has risen above the mint price, ergo, the 
bank note was depreciated. The argument is, for. your purpose, 
inconclusive. It proves simply, that, while the bank note conti- 
mused to be the same representative i coin, the price of 
bullion had risen above both in the ratio of 4d. 10s. to 32. 17s. 103d, 
The argument, indeed, may be retorted. « Compare 3/. 17s. 10,d. 
in bank paper with commodities, it bears the same proportion to 
them, as before, and if it do not, it is referable to increased taxa- 
tion, or to some of those causes, which are so constantly operating 
on its value ;” compare the equivalent of bank paper in gold coin 
$i. 17s. 10,d: as convertible into bullion, and it will purchase a 
larger quantity of commodities. Hence, it is not the value of bank 
» which fallen, but that of bullion, which has risen. 

ee with in thinking, that, while the Bank pays in gold, 
. injeqhion dened she balled son rise 15 or 20 per cent. above 
coin, because the latter would be converted into the former, 
evento the last guinea in the Bank, before this event could 
take place. But, when the Bank is restricted from paying 
its. notes in gold, I perceive no assignable limit to the advance-of 
bullion. A perpetually increasing demand, with a constantly de- 
creasing supply, may raise the value of bullion, and of coin, a8 
convertible mto bullion, to almost any height. 

When the price of bullion rises above the mint price, the bank 
note, notwithstanding, still continues to be a representative of its 
usual value in coin, considered as a standard or measure of value; 
though it ceases to be an equivalent for the same weight in bul- 
lion, as is: contained in the coin. This, however, furnishes no 


evidence whatever of its depreciation. Ist. Because its exchange-- 


able value in respect to commodities, remains undiminished. And 
2dly. Because a bank note never was intended to represent the 
value of gold as a commodity, but of coin according to the mint 


w Yeu infer from the difference of value in gold, amounting to 15 
pér cent, between the years 1797 and 1815, that bank paper was 
depreciated, and that this depreciation was owing to an excessive 
issue. But, though a greater issue is acknowledged, an excessive 
issue’ is not proved ;. and if an excessive issue has not an 
depreciation, its imputed consequence, has not been prove 

You ask, if it:would be a matter of indifference to a tailor, whe- 
ther: he received the payment for a coat, valued at 3/. 17s. 103d. 
in bank notés, or in ‘an ounce oh ge selling for 41. 18s. Ian- 
swer, it would not be a matter of indifference; he would prefer 
tlie gold ; but does this preference show the depreciation of bank 
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paper? It does not; it proves merely, that the price of gold has 
risen; for bank paper otal cetalne its selativg value, as exchangeable 
for labour and every commodity, gold excepted. 

You observe, that an unfavourable exchange is limited to 4 or 
& per cent., and that this will not account for a depreciation of 15 
or 20 per cent.—If you state as a general proposition, that an un- 
favourable exchange is limited to 4 or 5 per cent., 1 agree with 
you; but if you intend to offer this as a proposition universally 
true, I must express my dissent. 

In. the ordinary state of commerce, and while bank notes are 
easily convertible into gold, your proposition is just. . But, when 
British commodities are excluded from the Continent, while gold 
is not to be procured from the Bank, and while our debts to the 
Continent must be discharged in gold, the price of bullion, by rea- 
son of the increased demand, al scanty supply, may rise much 
more above the Mint price, than the mere expense of freight, insu- 
fance, and profit, amounting generally to 4 or 5 per cent. i 
per-centage will satisfy the bill merchant, as long as bank paper is 
exchangeable at the Bank for gold. But when the is Te- 
stricted from paying its notes in gold, when English commodities 
are prohibited abroad, and when an increased demand. has raised 
the price of bullion in the home market, 10 per cent.,. the bill 
merchant certainly will not furnish you with bullioa or a bill, at 
five. ~ But, if you infer from this, that the bank note is depreciated, 
I must again charge you with begging the question, while I repeat 
my former assertion, that your proposition, respecting the limit of 
an unfavourable exchange, though generally, is by no means univer- 
sally true. When exportation is prohibited, and importation al- 
lowed, cash payments in the mean time having ceased at the Bank, 
the proposition is false. 

¢ An ounce of gold is coined into $/. 17s. 101d. By possessi 
that sum,” you say, ‘that you have an ounce of gold, and w 
not give 4/. 10s. in gold coin, or in notes which you could ex- 
change for 41. 10s. for an ounce of gold.” True; but what does 
this show, but that the market price of bullion has risen above the. 
Mint price? you would therefore convert your coin into bullion. 
« It is contrary,” you say, “ to common sense to suppose, that 
such would be the market value, unless the price were estimated, 

in adepreciated medium.” ; 

I am desirous to have it explained to me, how the advanced - 
price of any commodity proves the depreciation of that, for which 
it is exchanged. A pipe of port wine costs now nearly three times, 
as much as it cost 40 years ago. Is the value of the bank note, or 
the guinea, only one third of its value at that period? Why then is 
it contrary to common sense to suppose, that the medium is not 
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depreciated, merely because any commodity, rated in thatmedium, 
hasg..advanced in value? Your observation involves the fallacy, 
which seems to pervade the whole-of your reasoning. If gold 
coin bea standard, it is incapable of varration; it must be fixed, 
otherwise it is-no standard.: It is intended to show the fluctuations 
inthe price-of all commodities, as compared with its uniform and 
determinate value, These fluctuations it could not mark, if it were 
itself susceptible of.vaniation. The standard value of gold coin: is 
Sil 7s. 10,d. per ounce; and gold coin is the medium, in whicl 
bullion and other commodities are estimated. Is gold coim then 
depreciated, because an ounce of ballion is sold not at 32. 17s. 10¢d. 
buat 4/. 20s. ? Certainly not: gold coin, as a standard, cannot 
be. depreciated: yet your argument, intended to prove the depre- 
ciation of bank paper, because the price of bullion has risen, would 
prove this also, and thus, by proving too much, would prove mo- 


thi 

¢ Hyon reply, that no man would give 47. 10s. for an ounce of 
gold bullion, when he could oi convert his 3/. 17s. 10, dof gold 
coin.inte an ounce of bullion ; I grant the pertinency of the ; 
Butwhat follows? View gold coin in this light, as either bulhon, 
or convertible into bullion, and it ceases to be a standard. It can 
no-more measure bullion, than 2 bushel of corn, as you say, ‘can 
measure a bushel of corn. “You must either then consider goli 
ooin.as a standard, and fixed measure of value, not convertible 
into. bullion, on which supposition, bullion may rise considerably 
above if, aswell as, above the bank note ; and, considering ba 
question in this light, infer the depreciation of gold coin, and that 
ofthe bank ay me me ory: if you dislike this conclusion, take 
the other alternative, that gold coin is a mere commodity, being 
always convertible into bullion, and then your standard, and, your 

nt built on that: standard, respecting bullion being rated in 
com, sink together 5 for coin then, by your own-showing, loses its 
distinctive property, and must be regarded as bullion. Take either 
alternative, and I am satisfied : but the two ‘must not be-con- 
fopaded. : 

Mou observe, that if the price of gold were estimated in silver, 
the. price might-rise to 4, 5, or 10/, ancounce, and it would itself 
hie-no. proof of the depreciation of paper currency, but of an alter- 
ation in the relative value of gold and silver, ere, “I conceive, 
you have: stated a position perfectly just, but utterly irreconcileable 
wah your owm theory. You admit, that gold, estimated in silver, 
may rise more than 100 per cent. above it; while the silver, not- 
withstanding, is notdepreciated ; this being granted, I am desirous 
to know, why -gold, as estimated in bank paper, may not rise 15 
‘Per cent, above ity the paper at the same time not being depreciated. 
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If the cases are not perfectly analogous, If wish to: know, what pie 
the points of difference. As faras I can discover, there is ‘a iattiv 
fest ‘inconsistency in maintaining that silver in the one case is thot 
depreciated, and that the batik note in the other suffers depreciation 

© But silver,” you say, * is not the standard measuté of 
value—-granting, however, that it were,” you observe, * as art 
ounce of gold is only worth in the market 15} oz. of silver, and 
as 18 oz. of silver are coined into 80 shillings, being equal’ te 
them im weight; an ounce of gold’ ought not to sell for more’ 
than 42.” “a 

This is one of those specious fallacies which, as they’ deceive 
thewuthor, frequently elude also the detection of the reader: ‘Ifft 
beintended, as its object seems to be, to show the depteciation of 
bank paper, it will totally fail you. It proceeds thus : 

15) o2. of silver = 1 oz. of gold, 

154 oz. of silver = 80 mint shillings, 
therefore 1 oz. of gold = SO:mitt shillings, or 47., whith, instead 
of 42. 10s. should be the market price of an. ounce’ of gold; ‘event 
if it°were rated in silver. The atgument seems to carry withiethe 
force of 4 mathematical demonstration. But here is thé fulluey.* 

Th order to prove the depreciation of bank paper, you’ séen te’ 
think it’ sufficient to show, that 15} oz. of silver ate of the sainté 
market value as 80 mint shillings. But did it not oceur to 'youy’ 
that, before any man would carry his 155 oz. of ‘bullion tobe 
coitied into 80 shillings, he would naturally inquire, whether it’ 
woild be of more value in’a state of coin, than in a state’of bullion’? 
Did it sot vecur to you, that the market price of silver bullige 
was above the mint price, and that 80 mint shillings wasin bullioht 
worth more than in’ coin—worth more than 4. You seeth to 
have taken it for granted, that all which you had to do, was to’ 
prove an ourice’ of gold equivalent to 80 mint shillings, totally 
overlooking the most material point for considerition, namély, 
the ‘market price of 15. o#. of bullion, or of 80 shillings; ‘as 
conivertible into bullion, —forgetting your own repeated observation, 
that in such cases gold and silver coin, if we take a just viewo® 
their charactér,’‘must be regarded as bullion, and thus 
proceeding om the'same fallacy, silver being supposed 'the standatéy 
as Vitiates your argument, when you assume gold as the measufe 
of'value. You should have reflected, that to prove att ounce of 
gold to be equivalent to 80 mint shillings, is to prove not that’ bati 
paper'was depreciated, but that gold, by rising’ in valaé, purchaséé 
more than its usual proportion of silver and bank’ paper. “Yow 
should ‘have reflected also, that an ouncé'of gold may be of thé 
same valtie with 80 shillings, but that 80 shillings as convertible: 
into bullion may be of more value than 4/. though the four pourids 
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pon Malan their usual relative value in relation to every other 
exchangeable commodity. 

- The market price of silver, you observe, is at present 5s. 93d. 
per Ounce, estimated in bank notes, the mint price being onl 
Ss. 2d.; consequently, you say, the standard silver in 1002. is 
worth more than 1127. in bank notes. If this observation be 
offered to show the depreciation of bank paper, it will prove too 
much, for it will prove the depreciation of silver standard currency. 
If it is not offered with that view, it is foreign to the question. 
If it is offered in order to show the depreciation of bank paper, be- 
cause it took 1127. in notes to buy 100/. of standard silver; the 
sathe yay per will prove the depreciation of silver standard cur- 
rency; for it would have taken 100 ounces of standard silver coin, to 
buy 90 ounces of bullion. And if in fact 100 ounces of standard 
silver coin were equivalent to 100 ounces of bullion, it was only 
because the former could be converted into the latter. ‘The paper, 
representing 100 ounces of standard silver coin, could not be so 
converted into bullion. But could not bank paper, you may say, 
be converted into standard silver coin, and the coin into bullion ? 
It could not. The former was not to be obtained; the market 
value of silver having been long higher than the mint price, the 
standard silver coin had almost wholly disappeared, and if more 
had been issued, it would have instantly shared the same fate. 
When you say, therefore, that the standard silver in 1002. was 
worth more than 112/. in bank paper, you might have added, and 
also more than 112i. in standard. silver coin, thus proving the 
depreciation of silver standard currency. An argument, thus 
ptoving too much, proves nothing. 

* It is said,” you observe, “ that the amount of bank notes has 
not increased in a greater proportion than the augmentation of 
our trade required, and therefore cannot be excessive.” * This 
assertion,” you say, “ it would be difficult to prove.” ‘Would it 
not be equally difficult to evince its contrary, unless we were to 
reason in a circle, or to beg the question, first, assuming excessive 
issue, and then inferring depreciation, or assuming depreciation, 
and inferring excessive issue? You say, ‘* the improvements, 
which we ate making in the art of economising the use of the 
circulating medium by improved methods of banking, would render 
the same amount of notes excessive now, which wete necessaty 
for the same sfate of commerce at a former period.” It is true; 
but do you not perceive, that it matters not, what improverhents 
are devised and adopted,—that the term excess implies more than 
is necessary for the state of our commerce, these improvements 
heing taken into acconnt, and that, if no excess, all circumstances 
being considered, can be demonstrated, no depreciation can be 
warrantably affirmed ? 
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You believe it probable, that from “ the competition between 
the national and the provincial banks, the latter may have succeeded 
in displacing with their own notes a portion of the paper issued.by 
the Bank of England.” ‘The fact would only show, that the same 
amount of notes continued in circulation; that there was no 
addition, and therefore no excess. Besides, I repeat, a greater 
issue does not prove an excessive issue. . 

Your observations in answer to the Edinburgh Reviewer, I 
consider to be entirely irrelevant—They are matufestly inappli¢ay 
ble to the circumstances of the case in question. You say, 

a merchant will discharge a foreign debt, either with money or with 
oods, as either mode may appear most subservient to his advantage. 
tis true, interest is the main principle of all commercial 

transactions. But your proposition implies, that the merchatit 

has a choice,—that he never acts from necessity. Are you wat4 
ranted in assuming this to be a fact? If English commodities are 
prohibited on the harshly wili you explain to me, how a forei 

debt is to be discharged by the exportation of English goods ? 

There are few physical propositions more generally true, than thap 

water will find its own level ; but would he not be a bold dogmatist, 

who should maintain, that water, notwithstanding all obstructions, 
uniformly finds its own level? It may be equally true as a general 
position, that no merchant will discharge a debt with money, if he 
can more advantageously pay it with commodities; but it would 
argue extreme ignorance and perversity to maintain, that_ the 
exportation of commodities is always inohis power. When 

English goods were excluded from the Continent, how was the 

Continental creditor to have his demands satisfied, but by Eng 

d? 
ee is your leading and favourite position, that money is never 
exported, but by reason of its redundancy, and for the sole purpose 
of restoring the equilibrium, This sig appears to me radicall 
false, and repugnant to fact. In the first place, this pans: 
equilibrium is a mere hypothesis ; a mere fancy, having no feal 
existence. You have been pleased to agsume it a$ the basis of 
your argument ; ‘but you have not even attempted to prove its truth, 
On the contrary, I have shown, that, if we are to measure cur- 
tency by commodities, or by labour, the best criterion of their 
value, such an equilibrium, as you suppose, neither does, nor ever 
did exist. This is a radical objection to your argument. =. 

But, if such an equilibrium, though occasionally disturbed, were 
in theory imagined generally to exist, the morally i 
consequences, to which the hypothesis would lead, would demon 


~ This Wotion of an eptilibrium, Mr. Ricardo, in His work Gh Politica) 
Esononty j seems now to have abandoned. ‘ 
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Strate its falsity. ‘Let us suppose this equilibrium in the currency of 
commercial nations to be a matter of fact, and that each country 
has ‘its proper quantity of specie, though how this quantity is to be 
ascertained, or determined, I am at a loss toknow. Let us also 
maintain with you, that in this state of things, currency, not being 
redundant, (a complete equilibrium existing) cannot be exported 
Let us suppose also, that one of those countries is visited with 
scarcity; nay threatened with famine, and that by reason of certain 
ara obstructions, it is debarred the liberty of purchasing corn 

the ‘exportation of commodities. Well then, what is ‘to be 
done? If your doctrine be true that money will not be exported, 
Nay,’never is exported, unless redundant, money cannot be exported 
to rescue them from starvation. So then we are to believe,’ that 
the nation would suffer itself to be subjected to all the horrors of 
famine, rather than export any part of its specie, because; forsooth, 
this would destroy the existing equilibrium, and currency among 
them was not redundant. Are we'to believe this, or are we to 
eject, as false, a doctrine, which leads to such’ impossible 
consequences? Is such a theory consistent with reason? «Is it to 
be reconciled with the common principles of human action ? 
Would not a people, placed in such circumstances, export their 
last atom of gold,—their last mite of silver, rather than’ perish 
with hunger? If so, it is evident, that, ‘contrary to yout doctrine, 
geld may be exported, not by reason of redundancy of money, but 

n. necessity. ’ 

In examining the question, whether bank paper has, or has not, 
been depreciated, it is highly necessary that we ‘form clear and 
correct. conceptions of the proper meaning of the term depreciation. 
With this view, I submitted to your consideration, what I appre- 
hend'tn be the only accurate'definition of the word in quéstion. 
A-due attention to this point would, I am inclined to think, have 
secured you against the misconception, under which you appear 
tome to Jabour. ; goes 

Depreciation, as a general term, denotes a diminution of ¢x- 
changeable value. Applied to labour and commodities, it signifies 
a xeduction of price,/or 2 depression of their marketable value, 
below the usual standard, or usual price, labour and commodities 
being ‘estimated in money. The average price of whéat being 
supposed to have been, for a series of years, 70 shillings per quar- 
ter, if the price fell to 60, wheat would be said to ‘have -suffered 
depreciation, But as labour and commodities are. estimated in 
mioney ;\ 80, ‘conversely, the value of money is measured by ‘labour, 
er ‘commodities. oney, therefore, is said to be depreciated, 
when the same sumi commands less than the usual quantity of 
these. ‘[hus, when we’ cothpare the quantity of labour, or of 
commodities, which any given sum can now command, with the 
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quantity for-which.the same fomjnal sum was _¢xchangeable fifty 
years ago, we find the quantity diminished, and therefore sayythae 
money has suffered depreciation. ‘Thus the term depreciation is 
applied to labour or commodities, when their price is. reducethy 
and. to money, when. it is exchangeable for only a diminished 
quantity of labour, or commodities. te 
in order then to ascertain, whether our currency, or any partef 
it, has been depreciated, we have only to consider, whether it cat 
purchase an equal quantity of labour and commodities, asi usual 
If it purchases a less quantity, it-has suffered depreciation 5 if ie 
retains its relative value in respect to these, it caumot be said‘tortaé 
depreciated, As the ratio between any quantity of labourer 
commodities, and any quantity of curreacy, taken as a whole, is 
not permanent, .so the ratio usually subsisting among, the: coms 
ponent parts of our currency may. be disturbed by a variety of 
circumstances. A, greater or less quantity of gold, or.a greater-of 
less demand, may destroy the ratio, which it usually bears to-silvery 
to copper, to the bank note, to Jabour, and to articles of consump« 
tion generally, while the other component parts of the ¢ 
retain their usual value in reference to one another, and also to 
labour and commodities. ‘The same observation may be applied to 
the other parts of the currency. It is to be observed also, that the 
whole currency may be depreciated; an effect ‘necessarily pros 
duced by war and taxation, 
Here, then, I conceive, lies your error. Instead of taking Jas 
bour, or instead of taking commodities, the next best criterion, as 
the measure of value,—instead of comparing silver coin, and bank 
paper with these, you compare them with gold. This, I contend, 
is to substitute a false for a true standard. The only real measure 
of value is acknowledged to-be labour, and.next to that, commod 
dities of primary necessity, for which all labour is undertaker. 
But instead of taking labours a measure of value, or commodities, 
the nearest to that in point of accuracy, you substitute gold cain; 
which, by reason ofits fluctuating value, a6 being convertible into 
bullion, cannot. possibly..be regarded as-a- correct or uniform 
standard. Besides, let me ask, what constitutes the value of gold ? 
Is it not its power, to,purchase labour and commodities? Inis.by 
these, therefore, and not gold, by which the real value of 
exchangeable article is to be measured. Nor can any legislative 
enactment, establishing this or that standard, subvert this funda- 
mental principle., Instead, however, of comparing the bank note 
with.labour-ur commodities, the only -just criterion of its: worthy 
you-compare it with gold; and because gold has risen above its 
usual ratio, in respect to silver, bank paper, and commodities, you 


think yourself justified in concluding, that bank paper is deprae 
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—_ Fhe deduction is false. It is derived from false prin- 
ciples. 
» Nay, the error does not stop here: it proceeds to absurdity: 
— admit that, even if gold had risen in value, as you seem to 
» still you would have maintained, that the bank note was 
depreciated, because it did not keep pace with the guinea in-value. 
This -L. conceive to be of all paradoxical propositions one ‘of the 
mest extraordinary. Does the advanced price of one article or 
commodity prove the depreciation of another, when that other has 
not altered its value in relation to any other exchangeable com- 
ity? To affirm this, I- conceive, is to violate every acknow- 
principle of reason, and grossly to pervert the meaning of 
terms. Nay your doctrine would lead to this absurdity, that, whi 
the bank note was rising in value, if the guinea rose in a still 
higher ratio, the bank note suffered depreciation. Thus, while it 
‘was, advancing in value, it was sinking in value. While it was 
commanding a more than usual quantity of labour and commodities, 
ft was at the same time depreciating and commanding less. A 
more palpable contradiction cannot easily be conceived. 


* Mr. Ricardo, in his work on Political Economy, has remarked, “ that 
thenations ef the world must have been early convinced, that there was no 
standard of value in nature, te which we might unerringly refer, and there- 
fore chose a medium, which on the whole appeared to them less variable 
than any other. To this standard,” he says “ we must conform, till the law 
is: changed, and till-some other commodity is discovered, by the use of 
which we shall obtaima more perfect . While gold is exclusively 
the standard in this country, money will be depreciated when a pound ster- 
ling isnot of equal value with 5 dwts.3 grs. of standard gold, and that, 
whether gold rises or falls in general value.” 

Hf-this opinion did not, as I conceive, involve a manifest absurdity, it 
might pass for one of those paradoxical assertions, which none, but 
initiated.in the eries of Political Economy, could comprehend or 
explain. That the thing measured, if at one time of equal length with the 
standard, but, if afterwards found to be of less length, should be considered 
as shortened, isan obvieus truth. But on what rational principle, we are to 
affirm: itto be shortened, when it is afterwards found to be longer than the 
standard, it exceeds my power of-understanding to c ehend, Lf a pound 
note.cannot be exchanged re eg eKE: Mr. Ricardo may contend, that 
the: pound note is depreciated ; but, if the goons note could purchase a 
Sovereign aud a half, how the pound note, by rising in value above the 
standard, could suffer depreciation, 1 must leave it to the sagacity of Mr. 
Ricardo, to explain. : 

Mr. Ricarde admits, that gold pr rise or fall in general value; and there- 
fore acknowledges, that the standard is variable, but contends, notwithstand- 
ing, that-moncy is depreciated, if a potrnd note is not at all times of equal 

with 5'\dwtse 3 grs. of standard gold. This is, in other words, to 
acknowledge, that the standard is net uniformly the same, and therefore not 
always:right, but at the same time te.contend, that whether. sight. or wrong, 
we are always to consider it as right... The standard haye varied ; the 
thing measured may have remained unchanged ; but still we are-to main- 
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You may urge, "perhaps, ‘that a bank note is 'amobligation ‘to 
deliver a specified weight of gold coin. Iam not prepated)'to 
affirm, that this position is false; thoagh it has» been questioned, 
whether the bearer of a bank note be entitled to a greater value'fér 
it, than he‘had the expectation of receiving, when it became‘His 

, or than its value in gold, or silver, at the mint price. 
ut, be it granted, that the Bank is bound, legally and motally, to 
deliver a‘cettain sum in gold coin, whatever may be its in 
worth, fora given sum in bank notes; it is evident, that the mete 
obligation to deliver any commodity, in exchange for another, can- 
not sustain in a permanent state their relative” value, as implied"in 
the contract, nor prevent either article from rising or falling‘in 
value, at'or before the period of delivery. It is manifest, that the 
obligation to pay 441 guineas for 46/. 14s. 6d. im bank notes, can- 
not prevent gold” bullion, and consequently gold coin, from 
in value. “And*to affirm, that the bank note was i 


tain what isnot the fact—we are to assert, that the thing measured bis 
varied, because the.standard has varied; and why are we to affirm, this ab- 
surdity? Because the statute law of the land has determined gold to be the 
standard, So then, we are to refer the distinction between truth and false- 
hood, between greater, equal, and less, not to the existing constitution of 
things, or to established and unalterable relations, but to the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. The.Legislature may declare gold to be the 
measure of value; but no Act of Parliament can make this or any thiog 
else an invariable standard, which, from its owo nature, or the urgent wants 
of mankind, is necessarily subject to continual change. Nor hasany Act of 
Parliament yet declaréd, that gold is a correct and perfect measure of value ; 
nor has it declared, that, when gold rises in value, or the standard varies, 
bank paper, or any commodity, measured by that standard, varies also. What 
egregious errors,—what confusion and lexity would such a doctrine, if 
adopted in any science, necessarily produce! Let us take a familiar example. 
The batometer is acknowleged to furnish the most correct measure’of the 
weight of the atmosphere; butit is liable to error, as affected by heat and cold. 
Let us suppose it placed in the shade—the mercury arn at a.certain 
height; let it be removed and exposed to a high degree of caloric, and the 
mercury rises. What should we think of the philosopher, who should main- 
tain, that the weight of the atmosphere had increased? If we should:ven- 
ture to suggest-to him, that the rise of the mercury was merely the effect of 
expansion—that no change had taken place in the thing but in 
the measure itself, his answer would be, that as long as phil ac- 
knowledge the barometer to be the most accurate criterion of pantera 
the atmosphere, and tilla:more correct measure is found, we must beli 

and maintain, not that the mercury rose by expansion, but that the-weight 
of the atmosphere had actually increased.. Should we .esteem.this ta-be a 
correct judgment? a rational conclusion? va spre false is the doctrine, that, 
since gold has been established as the standard measure, we ure tomaintain, 
that commodities have changed their value, or the bank note has risen, or 
fallen, because am arbitrary and imperfect standard, by which they are mes- 
sured, has.acquired.@ greater, or sunk toa less value, A variation in the 
te ought surely not to be confounded with a variation in the thing 
measured, ’ ° 
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because it did not advance in the same ratio with gold bullion, is to 
affirm the absurdity, that not to rise and to sink, in other words, 
that a State of rest, and a state of motion, are things precisely 
identical. 

It is true, that, if the Restriction Act had not taken place, bank 
paper being then exchangeable for gold, the value of bullion, and 
consequently of the guinea, would not have risen to 20 per cent. 
But the Bank being prohibited from paying its notes in cash, gold 
was with difficulty procured, and being in great demand, its value 
necessarily rose. Still, however, the bank note, though it ceased 
to be a representative of the value of a guinea in bullion, was still a 
representative of its mint or statute value, and was received as au 
equivalent in all commercial transactions. ‘Dhe guinea might rise 
tothe value of 26 shillings, but the bank one pound note was still 
worth 20 shillings. And these 20 shillingsy whether of equal. or 
inferior weight to the standard prqsmeee by law, answered every 
useful purpose, as a measure of value, one person giving them to 
another at the same nomimal value, at which he received them. 

It appears from authentic documents, that an increased issue of 
paper currency has been acconrpanied with a rising exchange, and 
a diminished issue with a falling exchange. How these facts are 
to be reconciled, with your theory it is dificult even to imagine. 
Qa the Ist of January 1781, the amount of bank notes in circulation 
was 6,794,620/., and the exchange with’ Hamburg was $4.1. 
On the Ist of October of the same year, the amount of bank notes 
was diminished to 5,967,990/., yet the exchange fell to$2.2. On 
the ist of March 1782, the amount of bank notes in circulation was 
9;160,0007.. The issue was increased by nearly 51 millions ; yet 
the exchange rose a little, namely, from $2.2 to $2.10. In De- 
eember of the same year, the issue was diminished to 5,995,000L, 
yet the exchange fell to $1.10. 

Perceiving that the fact of a rising exchange with an increased 
issue of bank paper, in evidence of which fact, many more 
instances: might be adduced, than are. here offered,—perceiving, I 
say; that this:fact is totally irreconcileable with your theory; you 
disclaim the opinion, that an increased issue of bank paper creates 
a: permanently low exchange, because, you remark, the redundant 
and. cheap currency will occasion the exportation of a portion of the 
coin, so as to restore the exchange to par, 

When you offered this remark, did it occur ‘to'you, as a perti- 
nent question, open not the currency to be depreciated: accordin 
to your theory, before the exportation of the coin takes place 
The evil you acknowledge by the. admission of its. remedy, -Yet 
it would appear fromthe facts now adduced, that this same evil, 
J mean the depreciation of the currency, or a depressed state of 
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exchange, was not created even for a short space of time, by aa 
increased issue of bank paper. Agreeably to your doctrine, howe 
ever, this effect ought to have been pro:duced. 
You deceive yourself, then, if you imagine, that this explanation 
serves in any degree to reconcile the facts now stated with your 
It may be true, that a permanently redundant currency 
will occasion a permanently low exchange, and that the exportation 
of a certain portion of the coin would remedy the evil. Burtthisis 
not the. point in question. ‘This is not the fact which you were 
called upon to. explain. As a temporary excess of issue must, if 
your doctrine be true, occasion a temporary depression of -exe 
change, you were required to show, how it has happened, consist 
ently ‘with your hypothesis, that an increased issue was accome 
panied with a rise, and a diminished issue with a fall, in the,ex+ 
change. ‘This is the fact, which it was, incumbent on you:to 
explain, and this fact you have prudently left unnoticed. : 
You observe, that, as guineas will be exported for restoring ithe 
exchange to par, the increase of small notes will ultimately be only 
a substitution of a paper for a metallic currency, and -will «not 
operate as an actual and permanent increase of circulation, —Igis 
answered ; if they have no other effect, it amounts to a proofythat 
there was no excessive issue. ‘Che same observation is applicable 
to -notes for Si. in short, the argument may be briefly stated thus. 
An increased issue of notes either. created redundancy, or itatid 
not. if the affirmative is.maintained, then according to your dete 
trine, a depression of exchange must have been the immediate 
effect: but, on the contrary, the increased issue was accompanied 
with a rise. The fact therefore disproves your theory. If)iné 
redundancy was created by the increased issue, then there was no 
excess, and therefore no depreciation of bank paper-—This:is: the 
argument, and I know no means by which you can:evade:it, ) 
Before I conclude my letter, 1 will briefly state my objectionsito — 
your Teaspning. u3> 
ist. You assume, as the basis of your argument, that an equilie 
brium of currency exists throughout the commercial world : and you 
maintain, that money is never exported from necessity, but from-ge> 
dundancy, im order to restore the equilibrium, after it has beem dise 
turbed : ‘The existence of this equilibrium must be rejected, as a mere 
hypothesis. Unless it can be disproved, that labour is the only. neal 
measure of value, I contend, that this supposed equilibrizm of cure 
rency neither does, nor ever did, exist. 
@dly. You gratuitously assume gold, as the sole standard of 
value, though silver be equally acknowledged as such. The latter 
was legally-as much a measure of value as gold, while practically 
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it was more so, much the greater number of our ordinary disburse- 
ments being made im silver. 

Besides, permit me. to ask, whether the gold or silver coin of 
this: country has at any period been such, as to furnish, in respect 
to»weight, a correct and precise standard. . Five pounds in silver; 
before the late re-coinage, if paid in crowns, wei bk Ibo6 oz 
14 dwts. 7-grs. 3 if »paid in half-crowns, wei 1 Ib. 5-02. 
Sdwts. 2 grs.5 if paid in shillings, weighed } lb. 2 oz. 13 dwts. 
Sogrs.; if paid in sixpences, weighed 1 Ib. 1 oz. 3 dwts. 3 grs. 
The mint weight of 4) guineas, since the year 1770, has been 
one pound, and therefore the mint weight of one guinea has been 
5S dwts. 9 grs. 44. But has not the current guinea uniformly been 
acknowledged in all payments, as equal to twenty-one shillings, 
though weighing only 5 dwts. 8 grs.?) Where then is that strict 
accuracy and precision, which it ves every standard measure 


to. ? 

agents observe also, that, while gold and silver, each recognised 
asa standard, and bemg convertible into bullion, were continually 
changing their value in relation to each other, it may be pertinently 
inquired “of those, who are perpetually referring us to a fixed 
standard; what is that. standard to which appeal. Not surely 
to one of the coms Veena warn giinee woe here beth law and 
practice concur to: oppose } mot possibly to both, for 
results. pelahamittebasedlonattamanenate measure 
begins to. be measured by another, proportion of which to it 
is stot physically, perpetually, and invariably the same, all the use~ 
fulness of such a'measure is lost.” 
o@dly. You appear to me to reason in a circle. I find no argue 
mient:to prove an excessive issue of bank notes, but an assumed 
depreciation y nor-do I find any proof of depreciation, but 2 gra» 
tuitous standard, or an assumed excessive issue. Thus you seem 
chargeable with a circular argument, i i jati 
from-excessive issue, and excessive issue from depreciation. 
-e4thly.. You seem to reason inconsistently with your own princi+ 
ples: You admit that labour‘is the only real measure of value ;' 
yet instead of comparing currency, or any component part of it with 


36 


_* That labour is the only measure of value, is a proposition which most 
ical Economists concur in maintaining; but while they agree in terms, 
they differ in sentiment. Some, by this proposition, intend to express, that 
the labour, .expended, in the production of any commodity, d ings 
ice, or exchangeable value ; others, that the value of eenmmgaiey 
estimated, by ih resid of Jabour which it can purchase or Command. 
It is only in the lat 


of these senses, that I admit the truth of this o 
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labour, in order to ascertain its value, you compare one patt with 
another, which you gratuitously assume as a standard. The diffe- 
rent component parts of our currency, considererd as such, cannots 
unless by an act of arbitary power, interchange their relative values 
for if one part be depreciated, all must suffer a proportionatedes 
preciation ; but as bullion, their relative value may be subject to all 
the fluctuations, to which all commodities are continually /iable: 
By comparing gold, silver, and copper together, we may ascertain 
whats any and what change may have taken place, in the ratio 
of their values one to another ; but their real worth is to becesti- 
mated, not by this ratio, but by the quantity of labour; . which, :in 
equal portions, they can severally command. But, in erdernito 
ascertain the value of silver, or the bank notesyou compare them 
with gold bullion, or, which is tantamount, to gold coin, convertible 
into bullion, though you admit that labour, next to which Icadd 
commodities, is the only real measure of value. - Gold, silver, ‘or 
the bank note, may serve as a medium of exchange, circulating 
commodities, and determining their relative values; but the: reab 
worth of any article, by whatever sign it may be expressed) is the: 
quantity of labour which it can command, or the quantity-of 
commodities of primary necessity which it can purchase. 

It is doubtless true that labour, though the only correct measure; 
of value, cannot, for obvious reasons, be emp as an instrument 
of commerce, being incapable of performing all those functions; 
necessarily required in a medium of exchange. Some standards! 
therefore, more convenient, must necessarily be adopted 5, but af it 
is hoped, that any substantial or physical standard.can bei devised, 
which in extreme cases will answer all the purposes of foreign:and 
internal traffic, the hope is visionary. A physical or. substantiab 
standard, in order to become a measure of value: throughout: the 
commercial world, must possess high intrinsic worth, and henee 
the precious metals have been universally preferred; and if like 
these it possess a great intrinsic value, its exchangeable »power 
will; it is to be apprehended, notwithstanding all statutory::re- 
strictions, according to the fluctuations: of its substantiak 
worth. -An.ideal standard, not subject to these fluctuations; :may. 
however be adopted. Of its possibility indeed, no doubt can be 


tion, The labour employed in the production of any commodity, isa 
measure merely of what it cost to the manufacturer ; but is no certain crite- 
rion either of its utility, or its exchangeable value. The fancies and tastes 
of mankind, ever varying and capricious, necessarily also affecting the 
demand, the nature likewise of the commoditiés themselves, as 

suffered quicker or slower decay, must necessarily affect their exch 

worth, as estimated by a former and a present demand,—by the ur 
which they once cost, and the labour which they can now purchase. It is 
the latter only, which determines their value, 
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entertained ; for the florin banco, denominated by Steuart en 
ideal unit, furnishes an example, that such a ‘standard might be 
advantageously employed. ‘To this standard, I conceive that our 
banknote may be regarded as an approximation. But, as it was 
notmy intention to undertake any scientific discussion of the prine 
Giples which pertain to the science of money, but strictly to: con 
fine myself to the limits prescribed by your pamphlet, I tiust 
forbear from entering more fully into this subject. 

Sthly. If your argument proves any thing, it proves too much. 
Ef the bank note was. depreciated, because it did not rise in value 
with: gold bullion, then it follows, that ‘silver coin also, just as 
much a standard or measureof value as gold coin, suffered depre- 
ciation, not having advanced in value, in’ the same ratio with 


- Gthlys Your notion of depreciation appears to me not only in 
correct, but absurd. It is incorrect; as not implying a diminutiom 
of exchangeable value, either of currency for labour and com- 
modities, or of these for currency. You do indéed admit, that a 
real ‘depreciation of gold and silver coin’ is demonstrated by an 
advariced price of all other commodities, thus acknowledging that 
their real value is'estimated by commodities; but this only serves 
tovevince the inconsistency of ‘your reasoning. For, though you 
acknowledge that the real value of coin is measured by comrhodi- 
ties, you deny that the bank note, the representative of coin; is to 
beestimated by the same criterion, 

But your notion of depreciation involves also an absurdity; for 
it leads t this conclusion, that’ bank notes would be depreciated, 
though commanding‘a greater quantity of labour and ecommodi- 
ties:'than usual, and therefore -rising in value, and that they are at 
the same time sinking, as not being exchangeable for the usual 
quantity of bullion. 

You may answer, that I have here assumed labour, and com- 
modities, as the measure of value. It istrue; and you concur 
with me in believing, that labour is the only real measure of value, 
and that the advanced price of commodities demonstrates a real 
depreciation of currency, thus measuring currency by commodities. 
But lev us examine the question with a little more’ precision. 

Every standard must be definite and invariable. If we are 
desirous to find a correct and permanent standard of measures, 
we fix°on some determinate and unchangeable line, either, for 
example, the length ofa pendulum vibrating seconds in a given 
latitude, or a degree of the meridian, at a given distance from the 
equator. ‘This standard line, when once determined, is divided 
into parts, atid” a certain ratio between the whole and these parts 
severally, is established: Let us take the length of a pendulum, 
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vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, which is 895126 
inches. For the sake, however, of simplifying the illustration Bee 
the length be supposed to be 36 inches, and that to this standasd 
measure we give the name of yard. This. we divide into three 
equal parts, each called a foot, and this again into twelve equak 
parts, each called an inch. The standard is a fixed and invariable 
quantity ; and as long as the foot is 4 and the inch; of the 
standard measure, they evidently continue of the same- ratio’ 
respect to one another. But, if the foot were reduced to nine 
inches, we should then say that the foot had suffered diminution, 
or depression, its ratio to the yard or standard having been reduced 
from | to4. So far, you and Bf cannot but agree. Let us tow 
proceed to the application. You assume the guinea as the standard 
of value ;, and though silver and gold coin were equally recognized 
by law, as standards, I will admit, for the sake of argument, that 2 
guinea was the sole statute measure of value. Now, before we 
proceed, it must be observed, that depreciation being a relative 
term, we can neither affirm nor deny -its existence, till the ratio 
between the standard and its several component parts shall’ have 
been precisely defined, and’ also the customary ratio between them, 
and what they are employed to“measure. The former ratio: is 
fixed by law. A penny is ,<',;, 2 stxpence ~',, a- shilling 2 ,and 
a pound, as the representative of twenty shillings, is 2% of the 
guinea, or standard, As long then as these component parts-of 
the standard severally retain their just ratios to that’ standard, they 
cannot be said to suffer depression. If the ratio of the shillingy or 
of the one pound note, sunk below its established ratio to the 
standard or guinea, as the foot was supposed to sink from 4 to 4 
of the standard’ yard, we should then say, that it had’ lost part 
of its value, and had suffered depreciation. But while the just 
ratio subsists between them, depreciation is an impossibility—a 
manifest contradiction, Show then, that the bank note has sink 
below the standard, and"you prove your point. But, while you 
attempt this, you are not to be permitted to alter the standard, 
and to vary its dimensions, as the price of bullion varies: To du 
this would be, as Steuart observes, to exemplify the folly of ‘the 
boy, who uniformly called his foot a foct- measure, though his 
foot was gradually increasing in length. Or it might be compated 
to the conduct of a man, who (to revert to the supposition of the 
pendulum,) should say, taking an inch to be 4, of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds on the equator, as a standard, that. an incl of 
gold wire, measured at the equator, had been shortened, because 
t.was less thanan inch or ,, of a pendulum vibrating seconds 
atthe pole, ;, Prove that 3/,.17s. 10:d. in bank notes were not 
equal in value to an ounce of gold coin, considered as a standard, 
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coim, and at the same time as. bullion, .thus constituting 

standard, and yet nota standard.: ‘This wilh not be pers 

Either say, that bullion rose above the standard, whence it rs 
that the-bank note did not fall ; or assume bullion as the standard, 
and-then it ay oh the guines and the bank note were both 
depreciated. £0 say; paper suffered depreciation, 
Nase renree se ereacw enemys Siena om the 


common acceptation,. if it signify any.thing, ! sinking 

in value,—a depression below same standard peg ed fixed and 

definite point. If it is not..se employed, the term is pervesped, 
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Was the bank note depressed,” because .go! bullion was raised? 

Ox. can..any person, without being chargeeble with palpable 


i iety, 2) the terms depres:'ou, depreciation, deposition, 
Ha ag marty other analogous:terms, 
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-Itis in vain to.object, that I have here presumed, as a matter 
that the priceefbullion rose. -Dhe fact is incontrovertible. 
That the. value ai gildis.eubject-t0 Guctuttien, and has, on various 
Occasions, risen considerably above the mere expense of 
is a truth, which ¢annot be questioned, without ee = na the 
testimony of experience." To dispute it, indeed, is to telinquish 
your own theory.. For :you musteither show, that gold-is not a 
ye pa pam a tnaonnans subject to the general law. of 


a. you do.not. mean to contend for the guinea, as 


' Teiai in enilence oe the Bullion Committee, on the authority of Mr. 
Bia hive man of the most extensive commercial connexions, that he 
ured 10,000 ounces of gots, if he had'offered“a premiuin 
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an invariable or correct standard, I answer, that you must then 
abandon your standard entirely, or leave your argument’ in that 
equivocal state, which precludes even the possibility of any evidence, 
which can be supposed to amount to satisfactory proof. Besides, 
let me repeat, ‘that the guinea has never been recognised in this 
country, as the sole statute measure of value. A standard must 
be invariable, or its utility is lost. If I assume, as a standatd 
linear measure a yard of common catgut, which the humidity of 
the atmosphere contracts, and aridity expands, and if I am desirous 
toascertain with accuracy, what degree of expansion or contracs 
tion, heat or cold may have produced in a brass rod, how am Ite 
discover, by the beow Sear of the rod to this variable standan@, 
whether the rod has varied, or the cord, or neither, or both? «To 
propese a variable standard as a correct measure of value, is to 
offer an ignis fatuus to direct the traveller's steps. 

— you do not seem to be aware, that your adoption of a 
variable standard would place you in a dilemma, from which a0 
ingenuity could possibly extricate you. If the guinea be the 
standard, and if this standard is variable, it must vary either iff 
relation to something ab extra, something exterior to itself, of 
ab intra, in reference to itself simply. One or other of these pos 
sitions must be true. If the standard vary in respect to something 
exterior to itself, then that exterior something, and not the guinea, 
must be the standard. If it vary in relation to itself, then there 
must be a point—a zero, at which the guinea is at its standard 
level, and from which point the variation must be computed. Have 
you defined this point? Have you determined the level? The 
definition would have shown, that your argument is illogical. 
Take the mint value of the guinea as that point, or as the standard 
level, and the falsity of your doctrine is instantly detected. fa 
short, view your argument in every light—turn it on every side, 
and whether you admit the fact, that gold and silver were equally 
recognised as standards, or whether you assume, what was not the 
fact, that gold coin was the sole legal standard, or whether 
take the guinea, as a variable, or an invariable measure of 
your argument is sophistical, and the conclusion false. 

Tthly. Your mode of reasoning is of that species which may 
not inaptly be denominated, ambidexter. At one time, you acquaint 
us, that, in order to form correct notions on the science of money, 
it is necessary to consider coin, as a mere commodity. At another 
time, you represent gold coin, as a standard of value, There can 
exist no reasonable objection to your considering guineas im both 
these lights, provided, in whichsoever of them you view the subject, 
the conclusion shall be consistent with that view. But inene-a ' 
the same argument, you regard them as coin, yet reason, as if they, 
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were bullion ; and then again consider them as bullion, and therefore 
@ mere commodity, and yet argue, as if they were coin, or a mea- 
sure of value. It is difficult sometimes to combat with an opponent, 
whois completely master of this species of ambidexterity, especially, 
if his argument be not formally, or logically stated. For, if we 
show him, that guineas, considered as coin, ‘cannot alter their 
value, and that the bank note, while it represents this value, cannot 
be depreciated, his answer is ready—he considers them as bullion. 
If, on the other hand, we contend, that guineas, being convertible 
into bullion, are a mere commodity, and may rise in certain cir- 
cumstances considerably above the mint price, and therefore cease 
to be a measure of value, his answer is equally ready—he considers 
themas coin, and a legal standard. ‘This species of argument is 
illegitimate. It may serve to perplex, and confound ; but can never 
contribute to conviction. 

Again—TI have already alleged, that you assume one hypothesis 
without evidence of its truth; it may now be observed, that you 
assume another, which, though it may be generally true, is not 
Universally supported by fact. You maintain, that he exchange 
canfot rise more above, or fall more below par, than the expences, 
attending the exportation of the precious metals. .'This theory is 
contradicted by experience. In the year 1760, the exchange be- 
tween London and Hamburgh was 7 per cent. in favour of 
London. The expence of transporting the precious metals, could 
mot exceed half this sum. From the year 1780 to 1784, the ex- 
change with Hamburgh was from 5 to 8 per cent. against England, 
though the expence of sending specie to Hamburgh could not 
exceed 4 per cent. Inthe year 1695 remittances were made to 
Flanders at 20 perf cent. loss; and though a new coinage was 
issued in the year following, which, according to the theory of the 
Bullion Committee, should have raised the exchange, remittances 
were made at 25 per cent. loss ; more than six times the expence 
Of transporting the precious metals.'—These facts are in direct op- 
position to your assumption, that an unfayourable exchange never 
can exceed the expences, attending the exportation of the precious 
metals. 

But, if your position were admitted, as generally true, it would 
be totally inapplicable to the political and commercial state of this 
country, at the period in question, and could not therefore, with- 
out manifest impropriety, be adduced in confirmation of your 
argument. 

In the ordinary state of things, I agree with you in thinking, 


* See Mr. Vansittatt's Speech, delivered on the 13th of May, 1811. 
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that the expence of transporting the precious metals constitutes the 
maximum above or below par, in the rate of exchange. But to 
this general rule extreme cases present themselves a3 exceptions. 
While bank notes are not commutable for specie, and the balance 
of payments are, to a large amount, against us, the rate of ex- 
change may rise considerably above the mazimum here stated. 

You may reply, “Is not this an admission, that the unfavour- 
able exchange was occasioned by the stoppage of cash payments 
at the Bank ?” I conceive, it is not; nor can it be regarded’ as 
such, unless we are to affirm, that a disease is created by the 
absence of the remedy, which might have served, for a little, to 
counteract its effect. The state of exchange, as favourable, or 
unfavourable, in other words, the balance of payments, has mot, 
nor can have, the most remote connection with cash payments: at 
the Bank. These, perhaps, might have for a short time contribut- 
ed to supply the English merchant with gold, to discharge his 
foreign debts, and might have thus for a little checked the advanc- 
ing price of bullion; but the evil, thus repressed, would have 
soon recoiled with tenfold violence. The bank, for its own pro- 
tection, would have been compelled to contract its issues, within 
avery narrow compass; the provincial banks must have been 
teduced to the same necessity; and can any man contemplate 
without trembling, the fatal consequences, which must have 
resulted from this measure. I leave the picture for your own 
imagination to draw. The agriculturist, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the tradesman, must have sunk together in one common 
ruin. And amidst the wrecked fortune of thousands of individuals, 
national faith, commercial confidence, and public tranquillity 
would have sustained a shock, from which ages might have elapsed 
before they recovered. 

Fully persuaded as I am, of the rectitude of your principles, 
and the purity of the motives, by which you are actuated, both as 
an author, and as a many—firmly convinced, that neither you, Sir, 
nor the Bullion Committee, were aware of the disastrous effects, 
which might have followed the general adoption of your opinions, 
nay believing, that no person would have deplored these effects 
more deeply than yourself, I fully acquit you of any injurious or 
unpatriotic intention. But the doctrine, which you maintained, 
was eagerly seized by discontented and designing men, who seem- 
ed to rejoice in the propagation of a theory, which, by annihilating 
the credit of the Bank, depreciating national securities, shaking 
public faith, and creating universal distress, would have hurried 
the country beyond the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. But, while 
Igive you full credit for the rectitude of your intentions, I must 
take the liberty to remark, that, before an hypothesis, pregnant 
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with such incalculable evils, was delivered to the public, it should 
have possessed in its defence little short of mathematical, or the 
clearest metaphysical, evidence. Happy was it for the country, 
that the opposite doctrine obtained general assent, and that the 
hypothesis of the Bullion Committee, was regarded merely as a 
specious, but ill-founded speculation. Subsequent events have 
proved the general opinion to have been correct. 

I should do injustice to you, Sir, as well as to my own conivice 
tions, if I concluded my letter, without assuring you, that I enter- 
tain the highest sense of your candour, your integrity, and your 
love of truth: and if any observation has escaped me, which can 
admit a construction repugnant to these convictions, you cannot 
censure it with more severity, than I shall be disposed to condemn 

itmyself. 

Accept my assurances of regard, believing me, 

Sir, 
Yours, &c. &c. 
ALEX. CROMBIE. 


Greenwich, April 7th, 181". 
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Lownon, Juty 25, 1817, 


Mr. Epiror, 


ing is intended shortly to be held, to take into conside- 
sR — As hich Ihave proposed to relieve and remoralize the poor, and 
po ea loyed of the working classes, I feel it incumbent on me, _pre- 
, put the public in possessio. of a greater development of the 

y on which it is founded, in order that the details may be after- 
more fully comsprononses. ia early insertion, therefore, of the 

i i ote the object of, . 
pwing, will prom . Sir, your obliged, 


p. Charlotte Street, Portland Place. R. OWEN. 


: wn and acknowledged, that from obvious causes greater 
is general one u poor and working classes th.n they have ex- 
oo at any former time, The country, however, possesses the mo-t 
means to relieve their distress, and a plan has been proposed by ine to 
* ther the Govenment, parishes, or individuals, to put those ineans into 

mee The plan has been also geverally circulated, and many objections, 
peice nticipated, have been made to it by those who are theorists 
at wes 4 are wholly unacguainted with the kind of practice requisite 

oo as any useful knowledge on the subject. Many misconceptions 

ave — necting the details, which some of lively, and others of 

pou sasiaation, have fancied belong of necessity to the plan. To 
~y * ections of the first in the most direct manner, and to ooviate 

a ace tions of the last, [have arranged the subject in the form of 

ee ecples Sod plan are now more fully beforethe public. If the 
ae | nara error, or the latter be impracticable, it becomes the duty of 

, expose either. Lf, however, the plan shall prove, on investigation, 
wi cet in principle, to be easy of practice, and that it can relieve the 
—— unemployed of the vemning, clatnce from the grievous distresses 
d degradation vader which they suffer, it becomes equally the duty or 
= profess io desire the amelioration of the lower orders, to exert 
mselves without farther delay to carry it intoexecution, m order that 
tuner year of extensive and unnecessary suffering and demoralization, 
om the wantof a sufficiency of wholesome food und proper training aud 
truction, shall not uselessly pass away. 


act 


Question. Are you the principal proprietor of the works and 
lage of New Lanark, and have you the sole direction and 
weriniendence of them ?— dauswer. Yes. 

Q. How long have you had the management of that esta- 
lishment ?—A. Eighteen years in’ August next. 

Q. Of what description is the population of New Lanark? 
"A. Of manufacturers of cotton thread chiefly ; but also of 
on and brass founders, iron and tin smiths, millwrights, tur- 

in wood and metals, sawyers, carpenters, masons, tilers, 
inters, glaziers, tailors, shoemakers, butchers, bakers, shop- 
eepers, farmers, labourers, surgeon, ministers of religion, in- 
ructors of youth male and female, superintendents of various 
jepartments, clerks, and police-men ; forming a inixed society 
pftrades and work-pcople. 

Q. Had you any experience among the working classes be- 

fore you undertook the management of the works at New 
lanark ?—A. Yes, | superintended large manufacturing 
stablishments in Manchester and its neighbourhood for about 
eight years preceding, in which great numbers of men, women, 

d children were employed. 

O. What has been the chief object of your attention during 
the number of years that you have had so many persons under 
your care and superintendence ?—A, To discover the means 
by which the condition of the poor and working classes could 
be ameliorated, and with benefit to their employers. 

Q. To what conclusions have you now come upon this sub- 
ect ?—A. That the situation of these classes may be easily 
greatly improved ; and, that their natural powers may be far 
more beneficially directed, for themselves, and for society at 
large, without creating injury of any kind, to any class, or to 
jany individual. 

&. Have you generally succeeded in improving the condition 

moral habits of those who have been'tnder your cavefe- 
es, and with even fewer exceptions than I anticipated, con- 

: ‘.. the obstacles I had to encounter, with the nature of the 

Auence that I possessed to enable mé to Overcome ment — 

OQ. What were those obstacles ?—A. The ignorance and ill 
position’to’ each other's’ interests, sectarian Teelings, hs Oangs 
ional prejudices, both political and religious, against all at- 
mpts on the part ofa stranger to improve their condition ; to 
ich may be added, the unhealthy nature of their employ- 
pnt. 

QO. On what leading principles did you act, so as to remove 
¢ obstacles ?—A. Ou the principle of preventivn solely. 
stead of wasting time and talent in considering an endless 
iety of individual effects, I patiently studied the causes pro- 
ing those effects, exerting myself to remove them; and, by 
hs acting, it appeared that the same time and talent, when 
ployed under the system of prevention, could produce re- 
ts very much greater than under the system of coercion and 
ishment. Fer instance, in the case of habitual drunken- 
it appeared to me useless to apply to the individuals who 

i been taught to acquire the practice of intoxication, to de- 
from it, while they remained surrounded by the circum- 
ces that perpetually tempted them to continue the habit. 

e first step adopted in that case, was to convince the parties, 
en sober, of the advantages they would derive from having 
temptation removed; which, when attempted in a mild and 
per spirit, was never difficult to accomplish. The next 
p was to remove the temptation ; and then the evil itself, 
h all its endless injurious consequences, ceased altogether. 
e whole process, when completely understood, is simplicity 
Hf, and may. be easily carried into practice. to the fullest ex- 

by those who possess the usual ordinary talents; and so- 

would rapidly improve, without any retrogression. But 
le the notions which have influenced the conduct of man- 

up to the present period shall prevail and be acted upon, 
ety cannot substantially and permanently improve. Those 
ons eonfine the attention to effects, and, from want of use- 
nquiry, lead to the conclusion, that the causes from which 
really proceed, however injurious, cannot be altered or con- 
ed by man. Undersuch notions, the world is now governed. 
is, however, prove, that the reverse of these notions js 

: let men therefore attend to facts, and to facts only, and it 

be obvious, that they can, with ease, remove the real causes 

lh create bad Habits, errors, and crimes; and, without diffi- 

y, replace them with other causes, the certain effects of 

ih would be to establish generally throughout society, good 

S, correet sentiments, and a kind, charitable, and virtu- 

onduet, free from the prejudices, that would create unkind 

ngs, and thence render them unjust to those who had been 
t to differ from them in opinion. It must, therefore, ab- 
ely follow, that to attempt to improve mankind on any 
principle whatever, than by a close, accurate, and unde- 
hg attention to facts, is as absurd and unavailing, as to 
t that the most barren soil, and sterile climate, shall spon- 
usly produce abundance; as to expect that a full dnd 
y light shall issue from the darkest abyss; or, that man, 
prsed in ignorance. surrounded by every vicious temptation, 
be better, wiser, and happier, than when trained to be 
igent and active, amidst circumstances only which would 
tually unite his interest, his duty, and his feelings. While, 
we permit the causes to remain that must leave mankind 
orance, that must create in them intemperance, idleness, 
ritableness, vice, crime, and every evil passion, and, at 
me time, expect, or wish them to become the reverse,— 
is precisely as much wisdom in such expectation, as to 
Ine, contrary to all the experience of the world, that ef- 
thall no longer continue to follow their naturai causes. 
flict, therefore, upon men, pains and penalties for having 
s qualities (more unfortunate for themselves than others) 





which are produced in them by the existing circumstanees, is 
to act upon notions devoid of every pretension to sound judg- 
ment and rationality. 

Q. Has all your practice been founded upon these principles ? 
—A. Yes; and the results have not once disappointed my ex- 
pectations ; on the contrary, in every instance, they have ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine hopes. ~ It is not, as it appears to me, 
to any natural superiority of mind, or early-acquired advantages 
(for I possess none), that my sticcess. in these endeavours can 
be attributed; butsolely to the accidental cir tance of being 
enabled, early in life, to see, in part, the important benefits that 
would result to society from the adoption of the principle of 
prevention ; and acting uniformly upon the well-known fact, 
“that human character is always formed for, and not by, the 
individual.”’ 

Q. How many complaints have been brought before you by 
the inhubitants of New Lanark, in your capacity of a magi- 
strate for the county ?— A, Notone, for many years past. 

Q. Having turned your attention to the sulyect, to what 
causes do you attribute the distress existing among the poor and 
working classes ?—A. To a misapplication of the existing 
powers of production in the country, both natural and artificial, 
when compared to the wants and demands for those productions. 
Much of our natural power consisting of the physical and in- 
tellectual faculties of human beings, is now, not only altogether 
unproductive, but a heavy burden to the country; under a sys- 
tem too which is rapidly demoralizing it; while a very large 
part of our artificial or mechanical agency is employed to pro- 
duce that which is of little real value to society ; and which, in 
its act of production, entails innumerable evils of the most af- 
flicting kind, at the present time, upon the producers, as well 
as upon a very large part of society ; and, through them, to the 
whole of our population. 

Q. Does your experience enable you to suggest a more udvan- 
tageous application of these productive powers ?—A. It induces 
me to say, that they may be applied more advantageously, for 
society, and for the individuals; that they may, with ease, be 
so directed as to remove speedily the present distress of the la- 
bouring poor, and gradually carry the prosperity of the country 
to a point, much higher than it has ever yet attained. 

Q. How can this be done?—A. By forming well-digested 
arrangements to occupy the apparent surplus of the labouring 
poor, who are competent to work, in productive employment, 
in order that they may maintain themselves first, and after- 
wards contribute to bear their proportion of the expenses of the 
State. 

Q. Do the means exist by which employment could be given 
to the unocyupied of the working classes ?—A. \t appears to 
me that the country possesses the most ample means to attain 
this object, if they were called into action. Those means 
consist of land unemployed; land imperfectly cultivated ; 
money employed unprofitably ; manual powers of labour idle, 
demoralizing, and consequently generating every kind of evil in 
society; artificial or mechanical agency almost unlimited, and 
which might be made available for the most important purposes. 
These are the means, which, if properly combined, and put into 
action, would soon relieve the country from poverty and its 
attendant evils. : 

Q. How can they be put into action?—A. By bringing 
them alkjiate yseful and profitable combinations, so as to create 
limited communities of individuals, on the principle of united 
labour and expenditure, hyving their basis in agriculture, and 
for wisich: aft tand cviimon i =. 





. What are your reasns for recommending such a combi- 
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Bg tats of Au Ge ond any application of his own exertions tor 
his own exclusive purposes. 

2. What are those superior advantages ?—4A. Communities 
of from 500 to 1500 persons, founded on the principle of 
united labour and expenditure, and having their basis in agri- 
culture, might be arranged so as to give the following advan- 
tages to the labouring poor, and through them to all the other 
classes ; for every real benefit to the latter must come from the 
former. 

All the labour of the individuals under this system would be 
naturally and advantageously directed—first, to procure for 
themselves abundance of all that was necessary for their com- 
fortable subsistence: next, they would obtain’ the means to 
enable them to unlearn many, almost all indeed, of the bad 
habits whieh the present defective arrangements of society have 
forced upon them: then, to give only the best habits and dis- 
positions to the rising generation, and thus withdraw those cir- 
cumstances from society which separate man from man, and 
introduce others whose entire tendency shall be, to unite them 
in one general interest, that shall be clearly understood by each. 
They will afterwards be enabled to cultivate the far more valu- 
able, the intellectual part of their nature; that part which, when 
properly dirécted, will discover how much may yet be put into 
practice to promote human happincss. 

They will then proceed to create that surplus which will be 
necessary to repay the interest of the capital, expended in the 
purchase of the establishment, including all its appendages; or. 
in other words, the rent of it. And lastly, to contribute their 
full share to the exigencies of the State, in proportion to the 
value of their property. By these arrangements they will add 
a new strength to the political power of the country, that few 
are yet able to estimate. 

Q. Should the arrangements you describe be practicable 
muny objections have been urged against the plan?—A. \nex- 
perienced as the world iv in regard to the combinations hcre 
contemplated, I am aware that many difficulties and doubts will 
arise in mest minds; but if the objections be separately stated, 
they may be removed; and an experience of nearly 30 years, 
added to an unceasing, honest, and I hope unbiassed attention 
to the subject, assures me beforehand that they may. 

Q. For instanee, can the poor and working classes be asso- 
ciated together to act cordially in any general measures, con- 
sidering what is everywhere evinced in the state of the work- 
houses and houses of industry ?—A. Trained as the poor have 
been, and arranged as even the best of those establishment 


dual gain ?—A. The supposition that they will not, I appre- 
hend to be acommon prejudice, and not at all founded in fact. 
Wherever the experiment has been tried, the labour of each has 
been exerted cheerfully. It is found, that when men work to- 
gether for a common interest, each performs his part more ad- 
vantageously for himself and for society, than when employed 
for others at duily wages, or than when Working by the piece. 
When employed by the day, they feel no interest in their occu. 
pation beyond the receipt of their wages; when they work by 
the piece, they feel too much interest, and frequently overwork 
themselves, and occasian disease, premature old age, and death, 
When employed with others in a community of interests, both 
these extremes are avoided, the labour becomes temperate, but 
effective, and may be easily regulated and superintended. Be. 
sides, the principles and practices are now quite obvious, by 
which any inclinations, from the most indolent to the most in- 
dustrious, may be given to the rising generation, 

Q. But will not the parties dispute perpetually about the 
division and possession of the property?—A. Certainly not. 
The labour and expenditure of individuals are now applied so 
ignorantly, wastefully, and under so many disadvantages, that 
the mass of mankind cannot procure sufficient to support them- 
selves in ordinary comfort, without great exertion and anxiety; 
they therefore acquire, under the influence of a strong neces- 
sity, a tenacious love of that property which costs them so 
much to procure; thus making the feeling itself appear, to a 
superficial observer, as one implanted by nature in the consti- 
tution. No conclusion can, however, be more erroneous; for 
if men were placed in a situation, where, by moderate occu- 
pation, without care or agitation of mind, they could procure 
the necessari¢s and comforts of life in abundance, they might 
be trained to dispute as little about the division of them as they | 
now do about the commonly attainable products of nature— 
such as water; neither would they have a desire to accumulate 
an unnecessary quantity of the one, any more than they now 
wish an excess of the other. I might add, that under this plan, 
each individual would soon discover that he possessed more for 
his-own enjoyment without any anxiety, than he could have 
acquired under the existing system among the poor, with all 
the cares and troubles they now experience. 


Q. But can these establishments be weil managed, unless by 
men of great talents and benevolence, such men not being very 
numerous ?— 4. Here also | may be permitted to say, that a 
mistake exists, in consequence of the principles upon which 
this plan is fuunded, and ought to be conducted, not being as 
yet sufficiently understood. In the management of workhouses, 
&c. there is no unity of action; each part is so placed as to feel 
an interest at variance with the others; they are, in fact, acom- 
pound of the same errors that pervade common society, where 
all are so circumstanced as to counteract each other’s intentions, 
and thus render even extraordinary energies and talents of no 
avail, which, under another combination, would produce the 
most extensive and beneficial effects. From my own experience, 





however, I can aver that such means and regulations may be 
adopted for the management of these villages as would enable 
any one possessing fair talents, so to manage them as to give en- 
tire satisfaction to all the parties under his direction and care, 
with the greatest pleasure to himself, and with unspeakable ad- 
vantage to the country. Numbers may be found who would 
soon be cog netent to such management, and who would be sa- 
tisfied wita the living and comforts these villages would offer, 
without desiring compensation of any other kind ; and the annual 
expence ofeach living would not amount to 20/. in value. 

Q. Is it not to be feared that such arrangements as you con- 
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ments ?—” appears to me that quite the reverse of all this 
will follow; that the means provided in these establishments, 
will give every stimulus to bring forth and to perfect the best 
parts only of every character, by furnishing the inhabitants with 
such valuable instruction as they could not acquire by any 
other means, and by affording sufficient leisure and freedom 
from anxiety to promote the natural direction of their powers ; 
when thus prepared by early-imbibed temperate habits, by an 
accurate knowledge of facts, and by a full conviction that their 
efforts are directed for the benefit of mankind, it is not easy to 
imagine, with our present ideas, what may be accomplished by 
human beings so trained and so circumstanced. 

As for the probability of a dull uniformity of character being 
produced, let us for a moment imagine individuals, placed as 
the inhabitants of these villages will be, and contemplate the 
characters that must be formed solely by the circumstances 
that will surround them:—from the hour they are born, 
treated with uniform kindness, directed by reason, and not by 
mere caprice, weakness, and imbecility; not one habit ac- 
quired to be again unlearned ; the physical powers trained and 
cultivated to attain their natural strength and health; the 
mental faculties furnished with accurate data, by all the useful 
facts that the ingenuity and experience of the world have ac- 
quired and demonstrated, aided by the power of minds trained 
to draw only just and consistent conclusions, and each left to 
declare freely those conclusions, compare them with others, 
and thus in the most easy and rapid manner to correct any 
errors that might otherwise arise ;—children so trained, men 
so cireumstanced, would svon-beeome, not a dull uniform race, 
but beings full of health, activity, and energy ; endowed, by 
means .of instruction, with the most kind and amiable dispo- 
sitions, and who, being trained free from the motives, could 
not form one exclusive wish for themselves. 

It is only when the obscurities by which society is now en- 
veloped are in some degree removed, that the benefit of these 
new villages can be even in part appreciated. 

So far from genius being depressed, it will receive every aid 
to enable it to exert itself with unrestrained delight, and with 
the highest benefit to mankind. In short, experience will prove 
that no objection against the “ New View of Society” will be 
found more futile than that which supposes it not competent, 
nor calculated, to train men to attain the utmost imprevement 
in arts, sciences, and every kind of knowledge. 


Q. Will not these establishments be expensive, require a large 
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new are, such unfavourable results must follew. The poor ex- 
ist previously in a state of extreme ignorance; and when they 
are brought tegether under one roof, they are perpetually in 
contaet with each other, but without a single principle of union 
which they can understand. Owing to the bad habits they 
have acquired, and a want of proper instruction, they cannot 
discover the mutual interest they have in each other’s happiness ; 
and as these houses are now constituted, no effective arrange- 
ments can be made to overcome the one, or to impart the other. 
Workhouses and houses of industry have originated with those 
who had but a limited knowledge of human nature, and who 
were also unacquainted with the true principles of political 
economy. But very different results may be made to ensue 
froin the establishment of these agricultural and manufacturing 
villages ; most of the causes of opposition among the indivi- 
duals thus associated will be removed, and others tending to 
unite them in good offices and in one interest will be introduced. 
Q. But will men, in a community of mutual and combined 





interests, be us industrious as when employed for their indivi- 


expenditure in the outset, ond can such a capital be easily ob- 
tained?—A. The expenditure will prove the greatest possi- 
ble rapa § and the capital may be had, without difficulty, as 
rapidly as it would be required. | A large and anticipated re- 
venue, occasioned by the war expenditure in this and other 
countries, having ceased, distress of the most grievous nature 
has ensued: the only remédy that can be found will be a greatly 
increased expenditure applied to labour that will be reproductive, 
equal, at least, to the interest uf the capital invested, and to 
the remuneration of the labour employed, both physical and 
mental. These establishments offer means for the investment of 
capital on security that ought to be considered of the highest 
value to the country. Every shilling thus expended would be 
national gain, create national improvement, find ample support 
for, and remoralize the population employed, and return five 
per cent. interest for the capital expended, leaving the property 
annually atd rapidly increasing in intrinsic value. 

Did the situation of the country admit of such a slow pro- 





gress, I should be satisfied to see a few of these villages set on 
foot by way of national experiment; wel] knowing that their 





manifold advantages, and superiority ever every other plan for 
the employing of the labouring classes, would be obvious to 
every capacity ; but I know that the peculiar circumstances of 
this country, and of Europe, will not admit of this slow pro- 
ceeding. Value must be restored to manual labour, and this 
cannot be done except by employment on land. When the 
mode of effecting this shall be fairly and fully before the publit, 
they will readily discover that there are no means within our 
present knowledge competent to give to individuals and to the 
country the innumerable advantages that this will accomplish 
for both. With this conviction before them, the public will 
feel the strong necessity for, and naturally require, a liberal ex. 
penditure, in order thata rapid progress may be made in form- 
ing these asylums for the health, comfort, improvement, and 
happiness, of the working classes and the rising population. 

Q. But should tuny of these villages be founded, will they 
not increase the products of ugricultural and manufacturing 
labour, which are already too abundant, until no market can 
be found for them, and thus injure the present agriculture, mar 
nufactures, and commerce of the country?—A. This is a part 
of the subject that requires to be understood better than, at pre- 
sent, it appears to le by any party. Is it possible that there 
can be too many productions desirable and useful to society ? 
and is it not to the interest of all, that they should be produced 
with the least expense and labour, and with the smallest degree 
of misery and moral degradation to the working classes; and, 
of course, in the greatest abundance to the higher classes, in 
return for their wealth? Jt is surely to the interest of all, that 
every thing should be produced with the least expense of labour, 
and so as to realize the largest portion of comfort to the pro- 
ducing classes: and there are no means of effecting these de- 
sirable ends that will bear any comparison with the combined 
agricultural and manufacturing villages, colleges of industry, 
county or district establishments for the poor and industrious, 
or by whatsoever name they may be called. It is true, that as 
they increase in number, they may come into competition with 
the existing agricultural and manufacturing systems, if society 
shall permit them so to do; otherwise, they can restrain them 
to the amount of their own immediate wants; and, constituted 
as they will be, they can have no motives to produce an unne- 
cessary surplus. When society shall, however, discover its true 
interests, it will permit these new establishments gradually to 
supersede the others; inasmuch as the latter are wretchedly 
degrading, and directly opposed to the improvement and well- 
being of those employed either in agriculture or manufactures, 
and consequently are equally hostile to the welfare and happi- 
ness of all the higher classes. We know full well the misery 
and vice in which the manufacturing population are involved ; 
we know also the ignorance and degradation to which the agri- 
cultural labourer is reduced; and it is only by such a re- 
arrangement of this part of society that these enormous evils 
ean be ever removed. 

QO. But will not these establishments tend to increase popu- 
lation, beyond the means of subsistence, too rapidly for the well- 
being of society?—A.1 have no appreheusion whatever 
on this ground: every agriculturist knows that each labourer 
now employed in agriculture can produce five or six times more 
food than he can eat; and therefore, even if no other facilities 
were given to him than those he now possesses, there is no 
necessity in nature fur “ population to press against subsist- 
efiee,”’ until the earth is fully cultivated. 

‘There can be no. doubt that it is the artificial law of supply and 
demand, arising from ure ; of maividnal ga x~ 
position to the general well-being of — 1 
compelled Riv BF Rood? in’ an average season, to a sufficiency, 
according to the customs of the times, for the existing inhabi- 
tants of the earth : consequently, in a favourable season, and in 
proportion as the season may be favourable, there will be 
abundance of food, and it will be cheap ; and, in an unfavoura- 
ble season, in proportion as the season may be unfavourable, 
food will be scarce and dear, and famines willensue. And yet 
no one, who understands any thing practically of the subject, can 
for a moment doubt that, at the period immediately preceding 
the most grievous famine ever known, the means existed, in 
ample profusion, to have enabled the population, under proper 
arrangements, had they possessed the knowledge to form them, 
to produce a stock of fuod amounting even to an cxcessive 
superabundance. Whatever may have been imagined by in- 

elligent individuals, who have written and thought upon the 

subject, the annual increase of population is really one by one ; 
we know its utmost limit—it is only, it can be only, an arith- 
metical increase; whereas each individual brings into the 
world with him the means, aided by the existing knowledge of 
science, and under proper directions, sufficient to enable him 
to produce food equal to more than ten times his consumption. 
The fear, then, of any evil to arise from an excess of population, 
until such time as the whole earth shall become a highly cultis 
vated garden, will, on due and accurate investigation, prove a 
mere phantom of the imagination, calculated solely to keep the 
world in unnecessary ignorance, vice, and crime, and prevent 
society from becoming what it ought to be, well-trained, and 
instructed, and, under an intelligent system of mutual good-will 
and kindness, active, virtuous, and happy; a system which 
might easily be created, so as to pervade the whole of society, 
and extend through all its ramifications. 

Q. By thus altering the general habits and existing arrange- 
ments of the lower orders, would it not give an increased value 
to manual labour ?— A. My intention was to combine the means 
of accomplishing objects, which appear to me to be inevitably 
required by the existing state uf the country; and to prevent the 
violent derangement of society, arising from the distress and 
extreme demoralization which is hourly advancing, and must 
go on, till effectual and counteracting measures shall be adopted. 
I saw the poor and working classes surrounded by circum. 
stances that necessarily entailed misery on them and their post- 
erity; thatif they were allowed to continue and proceed much 
longer, they would further demoralize, and violently subvert the 
whole social system. To prevent this catastrophe, it becomes 
absolutely indispensable that their habits be changed ; and this 
cannot be done without altering the existing arrangements, with 
regard to them-and to the rising generation. ‘ 

If the plan propesed shall be found to be much, nay, infinite- 
ly more complete, in all its parts, and in its entire combination, 
than any hitherto suggested, and if it can be immediately and 
gradually introduced, without causing the least shock to society, 
or prematurely disturbing existing institutions, then is the pro- 
per time arrived—then are the circumstances duly prepared for 
its reception; and I feel a perfect confidence in saying, that 
however, through mistaken private interests, it may be at- 
tempted to retard it, that it will be inevitably introduced, and 
firmly established, even against all opposition. It is, indeed, 

of that nature, that opposition will but hasten its adoption, and 
fix the principles more generally and deeply in and through 
society. The cireumstances that have been silently, for nearly 
twenty years past, preparing for this end, are so far completed 
as to answer all the purposes intended; and the future welfare 
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of mankind, in this and also in other countries, may be consi- 
(Continued in the last page 





August 7. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Str,—Strict justice to the public renders it necessary 
that my sentiments and views should be fully and fairly 
before it, prior to the Meeting to be held at the City of 
London Tavern, at Twelve o'clock, on Thursday next, 
the 14th instant. Your early insertion, therefore, of the 
following, will confer a favour on, 

Sir, your obliged, 
49, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. ROBT. OWEN. 


A SKETCH 


OF SOME OF THE ERRORS AND EVILS ARISING FROM THE PAST 
AND PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY, WITH 


AN. EXPLANATION 


OF SOME OF THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES TO.BE DERIVED FROM 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED WORKING CLASSES 
unre “© AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING VILLAGES OF 
UNITY AND MUTUAL CO-OPERATION,” LIMITED TO A POPULA- 
TioN.OF FROM 500 TO 1500 PERSONS. 


To enable the public mure easily to comprehend the 
subject, it is necessary to begin with first principles. 

The object of all human exertions is to be happy. 

Happiness cannot be attained, enjoyed, and secured, 
unless all men possess health, real knowledge, and 
wealth. 

Hitherto health and real knowledge have been neg- 
lected for the attainment of wealth, and other exclusive 
individual objects; but which, when acquired, even in 
the greatest profusion, have been, and ever will be, 
found to destroy happiness. 

The world is now saturated with wealth—with inex- 
haustible means of still increasing it—and yet misery 
abounds! Such at this moment is the actual state of hu- 
man society. No arrangement, proceeding from a defined 
intention to attain an object of desire, could be worse de- 
vised than that which is now in practice, throughout all 
the nations of the earth. Immense, invaluable energies, 
competent with ease to procure every thing beneficial 
to humanity, lie waste, or are so misdirected as to defeat 
the. object of all their wishes. 

The world, however, 1s now amply supplied with the 
means tu stop the current of human folly; to call those 
dormant powers into action, and to give a right straight 
forward direction to all the energies of man. 

The means are wanted to give health, real knowledge, 
and wealth, to all men. 

The means surround us, are at our instant disposal, 
and exist in a superfluity of abundance; yet the great 
mass of the ha is in the depth of ignorance, without 
the comforts of life; a large proportion of them are in 
want of a sufficiency of food, subject to every privation, 
and are to be found at this hour in the midst of almost 
inconceivable distress and wretchedness. 

Is the change then from the one state to the other dif- 
ficult? Are-there any insurmountable obstacles in the 
way, to prevent the accomplishment of that which is so 


magnitude will be found in e progress.” THE 
WORLD knows AND feels THE EXISTING EVILS: IT WILL 
LOOK AT THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS PROPOSED—APPROVE 
—WILL THE CHANGE—AND IT IS DONE. 

Who, or what, shall now prevent man from being 
well trained, instructed, and productively employed? 
Who, or what, shall now prevent him from being so 
trained, instructed, and employed, amidst every comfort 
and enjoyment, when it shall be proved, even to de- 
monstration, that all, without a single exception, shall be 
essentially benefitted by the change? _ ane 

To proceed systematically in the subject, it is neces- 
sary here to state what man is by nature; what he has 
heen made by the previous circumstances which have 
surrounded him; and afterwards to shew what he may 
be made, by surrounding him with new circumstances, 
all of which are now at the controul of society. 

Man, then, is born with combined propensities and 
qualities, differing in degree of power and in combina- 
tion, sufficient to create, through life, individuality and 
distinctness of person and character. . 

But however much the power and combination of 
these propensities and qualities may differ in individuals 
at birth, they may be all so directed, by subsequent cir- 
cumstances, as to be made to form general characters ; 
and these characters te be of any, of the most opposite 
nature—even to be made entirely irrational, or rational. 

The progress shall now be slightly traced, as well as 
the means, by which the first has been completely ef- 
fected: and a hasty sketch shall also be given, by which 
the last may, with equal certainty, be accomplished. 

In every known region of the earth, up to the present 
hour, man has been compelled, from infancy, to receive 
the peculiar notions of some sect, some class, some party, 
and of some country. In consequence, each individual has 
been surrounded by fuur dense atmospheres of error and 
prejudice, and through which he must look at every 
object around him. These mental atmospheres vary 
materially in different countries ; but in all they are so 
dense; that (as every object must be observed through 
them) each object becomes distorted, or indistinct ; none 
ef them, in any country, or by a single individual, can 
yet be seen in their just proportions; and, in consequence, 
nature has hitherto been hidden from man. 

Throughout all past ages, a limited number of 
individuals, on various spots of the earth, have been 
surrounded with atmospheres, the shades of which 
have been more or less differently combined; and 
each of these combinations has presented to the 
individual, within its influence, a particular distortion 
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of all the objects of nature peculiar to itser. Whea 
individuals, thus differently surrounded, happen to 
meet and converse together, they soon discover that 
they do not see objects alike; and wholly unconscious 
of the real cause of difference between them, an opposi- 
tion of feeling as well as of seeing, is created; extending 
from a slight degree of dislike, to anger, hatred, re- 
venge, death,-and destruction in every form and shape, 
Hence, from differences of opinion on notions of sect, 
arise the evils and miseries of human life, which, more 
than all the other atmospheres, of class, party, and of 
country, has in every age separated man from man, and 
made him a degraded and wretched being. 

The several atmospheres of class have also created 
various feelings of strong separation among men, and 
have easentialiy tended to increase their irrationality and 
their misery. 

The atmospheres of ‘ea and of country have been 
equally injurious: they have, even until now, compelled 
man to remain a stranger to his fellows, 

A combination of every conceivable degree of igno- 
rance, weakness, and inconsistency, has been the natu- 
ral consequence of men’s actions during such a state of 
existence. 

All the past and present institutions of the world are 
a proof of the ever-changing insanity with which the 
human mind has been enveloped. 

The result of each change, under these circumstances, 
has disappointed the fondeat hopes, and the most san- 
guine expectations; and while the circumstances are 
permitted to remain, folly alone will expect any other 
result, from any change whatever, but their entire re- 
moval, 

Happiness is not one jot nearer the grasp of a single 
individual now, than it was at the period tn we have 
the first records of man. Born in ignorance, he ima- 
gined first, and he has ever since heen systematically 
taught, that he himself created the motives for his own 
actions: his mind has been formed on this base; it has 
been, and is now, the very foundation of his thoughts ; 
it has been combined into all the associations of his 
ideas; and only doubt, disorder, and confusion of in- 
tellect, could follow! 

It was truly said, that before man could be wise and 
happy, his mind “ must be born again”—that is, it 
must be discharged of all the inconsistent associations 
which have been formed within it; the founaation 
must be laid anew, and a superstructure raised of just 
and useful proportions, consistent in each and in all 
its parts, and such as shall please, gratify, and delight 
the eye of all beholders; that shall bear the test of the 
most scientific investigations ; that through all future 
ages, shall satisfy each mind as it advances, well trained 
and formed, to maturity, that it is the abode of 
happiness proceeding from correct conduct, under the 
guidance of the best intelligence and the soundest 
wisdom! 

Man is born in ignorance, and from his birth he is 
surrounded with the errors of some sect, some class, 
frequently of some party, and always of some ney 

He is consequently rendered ignorant of himself, of 


his fellow-creatures, and of nature. _ "gees d 
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to oppose every sther human being. 

His natural yishes are to. press onward towards 
happiness, but he is strongly and successfully opposed 
by the multitudes ak i, and by the ignorantly 
devised instituti¢ns of society. 

As he advance to youth and manhood, the soil into 
which the seeds of disunion and separation have been 
put, is cultivated with the greatest care, and every con- 
ceivable means are adopted to cherish the plants, 
ensure their growth, and secure a plentiful crop. 

Such care and culture cannot fail of success ; oppo- 
sition to his natural feelings, and to all his exertions 
to attain happiness, brings forth in due time an abun- 
dant harvest of discontent, dislikes, displeasure, envy, 
hatred, revenge, and of all the evil passions; and at 
length he becomes intimately involved in all the irra- 
tionality which must inevitably arise from such a mode 
of training and culture! 

He is compelled to be insincere ; and this circumstance alone 
will destroy human happiness! Were any individual to 
speak the truth within either of these deranging 
atmospheres of the human intellect, he would be at 
once termed a fool and a madman! 

His finest feelings, his highest intellectual powers, 
and his best energies, must lie waste, or be so mis- 
directed as to produce evil continually. 

Such is a just and accurate outline of man as he has 
been made—as he is made—under all the past and 
present systems. 

Were I now to descend to particulars; to give a 
faithful representation in detail of the errors, incon- 
sistencies, and of the miseries which arise from the 
existing arrangements of mig throughout all its 

arts; the public mind would too suddenly en- 
ightened for its own good: ignorant and untrained 
as it yet is, it would not retain .the requisite patience 
to allow the change to be gradually effected ; to proceed 
only as speedily as practical measures will admit ; it 
would too eagerly press forward to seize the good which 
in due time s all be certainly placed within its grasp, 
and by such over-haste it would injure and destroy 
many in its course. In effecting this change—and 
where is the existing mind that can yet comprehend 
its magnitude?—it is my most ardent wish, my anxious 
desire, that the least possible irritation should be 
created; that it should be accomplished without any 
real injury to a human. being! Those who possess 
comprehension of mind, and some practical i 
of the existing state of society, will understand the 








purport of this language, and will of course act ac- 
cordingly. ; 

Yes, my friends, full of folly, inconsistency, and 
wretchedness, as all the existing systems are, they must 
not be touched ill-informed and rude hands. A single 
premature or ill-advised step, were it now to be taken, 
might retard our best-founded hopes, and deprive some 
generations yet to come of that happiness which other- 
wise we and our children shall surely enjoy in no 
inconsiderable degree. 

Allay, therefore, your present irritations—do not urge 
forward any ill-digested, or rather undigested, plans of 
premature reform; yet attend, with all your powers of 
earnestness, to the proceedings which are about to com- 
mence; and in the shortest sible time for your own 
good and for the benefit of posterity, you shall be 
relieved from the existing miseries—you shall be put in 
possession of all the comfort and enjoyment that can be 
advantageous to human beings. 

To accomplish, however, this great end, without 
injury to any one, it is absolutely necessary that all 
the existing institutions should be supported, fora 
time, as they are; to enable them to protect, and bene- 
ficially to direct and controul, the mighty change which is 
coming rapidly upon us and upon all nations ; from 
which it is utterly impossible for us to escape; and 
from which, when it shall be properly understood, not 
one of us shall desire to escape; on the contrary, one 
and all of us will hail it as the harbinger of whatever is 

ood for individual man, and advantageous for him in 
is social capacity. 

When right principles are acted upon, it is, ahd ever 
will be, unnecessary to deceive the public: the truth 
may be told for or against any national impressions 
with advantage to every just cause; and this course 
shall be now adopted. 

The present governing Powers of Europe and Ame- 
rica, with a few unimportant exceptions, are not in 
reality opposed to the practical improvement of society : 
they A its advance; and, when they shall fully un- 
derstand how it can be effected, they will not withhold 
their active assistance. 

The Ministers of this country—and I know them 
well—do not possess sufficient energies aud practical 
knowledge to ar the public mind as it now ought to be 
led; and their political opponents possess still less use- 
ful, practical, knowledge. Statesmen tn ail countries have 
yet to learn the principles of the that will enable them 
to govern States so as to make themselves and the people 
happy. 

But our Ministers possess kind and amiable dispo- 
sitions, and areal desire to ameliorate the condition of 
all ranks. I have for five years put their patience, their 
tempers, and their inclinations, to a test which cannot 
deceive me ; and although it is correctly true, that they 
do not possess the requisites to lead the national mind 
into new and untried, but absolutely necessary, improve- 
ment—for, this they leave to others—yet it is my belief 
that many of them are sincerely willing and desjrous to 
go with and accompany the public in that course, 
whenever the public shall be duly prepared and provided 
power _ Whk- ote tomesious a8 an 
oF thavien in society, that the way in which they find 
macy. tes Prego: P Perit ves <4 ‘ 

And here, as I am anxious that not one of my motives 
should be misunderstood, it.is necessary to say, that 
when, in a preceding publication, I stated that it would 
be more just for the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to be double-ironed and in Newgate, rather 
than the poor boy, sixteen years of age, who from his birth 
had been neglected by society ; although this statement 
was then, as it is now, the uine expression of my 
feelings and judgment, yet it was not in any degree 
intended to wound the feelings of my Lord Sidmouth. 
Some part of the public, it seems, has supposed other- 
wise, although his Lordship could not mistake my 
meaning. I have received numberless marks of kind- 
ness and attention from him; I have at this moment 
alively impression of the urbanity of his manners: and 
it is but justice to him, to say, that he readily gave his 
assistance to Mrs. Fry, to enable her to proceed with 
her good work among the female prisoners in Newgate. 
Still, however, the Bacooenny of State for the Home 
Department is pursuing, and for some time tu come 
I fear must pursue, a course which creates, in its con- 
sequences, more cruelty and injustice than may be ob- 
vious to him and many others: and, therefore, not- 
withstanding I feel a real regard for the individual, I 
must oppose, with all my powers, the errors of the 
system under which he acts; and I hope the time is 
not far distant, when he also will lend his utmost 
Ministerial aid to introducea better. 

Of the existing systems, I trust it is unnecessary for 
me now to say more, than that I consider them wretched 
indeed! but, bad as they are, they must be protected 
until a better shall be actually in practice. 





We will now view man under the new circumstances 
in which he is about tobe placed. oe 

In the new, as under the old, he will be born in igno- 
rance. 

He will be trained from earliest infancy to acquire only 
kind and benevolent dispositions. : 

He will be taught facts only. These will enable him 
very early in life to understand clearly how his own 
character and the character of his fellow-creatures have 
been formed and are forming. He will thus be secured 
from being enveloped by any of the evil and demora- 
lizing at ospheres with which every man yet born has 
been surrounded. , 

No circumstances will exist to compel him to acquire 
feelings of disunion and separation from any other hu- 
man being. On the contrary, his heart will be open to 





? 


receive, and his hand ready to assist, each of his fell 
creatures, whatever may be his sect, his class, his 


his country, or his colour. 


_ Anger, hatred, and revenge 
will have no place on which to rest: the 


pabulum ¢ 


which all the evil passions fed, will no longer exige 

unity and mutual co-operation, to any extent, will] 

come easy of execution, and the common practice of gif) 
Men will soon read their past history, only to retain 


remembrance of the errors and inconsistencies fr 
whence they emerged; and to compare the happingg 


around them with the misery of former times. 
Look now at the drawing exhibited, and compare the 
scenes, which it but faintly represents, with the 


tion of the existing poor an 


working classes in 


manufacturing towns ; and yet the expense and tre 
of the latter are tenfold those of the one representeg 
We will very hastily and slightly sketch the contragt, » 


IN THE MANUFACTURING 
TOWNS 


The poor and working 
classes now usually live in 
garrets or cellars, within nar- 
row lanes or confived courts. 


« 
They are surrounded with 
dirt, enveloped in smoke, aud 
they have seldom a pleasant 
object on which to fix their 
eye. 


Parents are oppressed with 
anxiety to secure the means 
of subsistence for themselves 
and children, 


Each family has the care 
and trouble of going to mar- 
ket, to supply their individual 
wants, and under every dis- 


advantage, 


Each family must have 
domestic arrangements for 
cooking, &c. and one person 
must be wholly occupied in 
preparing provisions, &c. fur 
a family of ordinary numbers. 

The parents must toil from 
10 to 16 hours in the day, to 
procure the wretched sub- 
sistence which they obtain 
for themselves and children, 
and very often under circum- 
stances the most unfavoura- 
Ht Wealth and natural en- 
frequently occur, the parties 
experience a distress not 
easily to be described. 


To cases of sickness, every 
evil takes place among these 
individualized beings. 


The early death of parents 
leave the children orphans, 
and subject to every evil. 


The children are usually 
sickly, and, as well as their 
parents, ill clothed. 


The young children are 
much neglected, and hourly 
acquire bad habits. 


The education of the chil- 
dren neglected. 

The children sent early in 
life to some ove trade or ma- 
nufacture, usually of a very 
unhealthy nature, and at 
which they must attend from 
10 to 16 hours per day. 

The children trained under 
ignorant persons, possessing 
many bad habits. 

Scolding, coercion, and pu- 
nishments, are the usual in- 
struments of training here. 


IN THE PROPOSED yi. - 
LAGES 


The poor and w 
classes will live in dwellings 
formed into a large Square, 
rendered in every way op. 
venient, and usefully orp 
mented. 

They will be surrounde 
by gardens, -have abundane 
of space in all directions jg 
keep the air healthy ang 
pleasant : they will have 
walks and plantations before 
them, within the square,ang 
well-cultivated grounds, kept 
in good order around, ag far 
as the eye can reach. 

In consequence of the prip. 
ciple of mutual co-operatigg 
being understood and pras 
tised to its full extent, the 
necessaries aud comforts of 
life are enjoyed by all ig 
abundance. 

Under the proposed ap 
rangements the same trouble 
will provide fur 1000 as it 
now requires for ove family; 
and all artieles are procured 
on the best tegms. 

The best provisions will be 
cooked in the best manner, 
under arrangements that will 
enable five or six individuals 
to prepare provisions for 
1000. 

The parents will be health- 
fully and pleasantly occupied 
not more than eight hoursia 
the day. ‘ ' 


proposea, no vad “Gites & 
occur from a change of mars 
kets, or from any commen) 
cial uncertainties, as the pat 
ties will always have a plen- 
tiful stock of all things ne- 
cessary. 

In the ‘event of sickness, 
the utmost attention and en 
will be experienced : eve: 
one, both from principle “4 
interest, will be active, an 
have pleasure in renderit 
the situation of the invali 
as comfortable as possible. 

The early death of parents 
leave the children in all re- 
spects well provided and pro- 
tected. 

he children will be ruddy 
and healthy, and, as well as 
their parents, neat, clean, 
and properly clothed. 

The children will be well 
looked after, prevented from 
acquiring bad, and taught 
good, habits. 

The children all well train- 
ed and well informed. 

The children gradually in- 
structed in gardening, agri- 
culture, and some trade or 
manufacture, and only em- 
ployed according to age and 
strength. 

The children will be trained 
by intelligent persons, pos- 
sessing only good habits. 

But here kindness and good 
sense will be the only instru- 
ments of training. 


To proceed with the contrast would be endless; the 
mind of the reader will easily supply the remainder: 


suffice it therefore to say— 

That this—is the abude of 
poverty, vice, crime, and mi- 
sery. 


While this—will ever he the 
ahode of abundance, active. 
intelligence, correct conduct, 
and happiness. 
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The above Plan exhibits, in the Foreground, an Establishment, with its Appendages and appropriate Quantity of Land; and at due distances, other Villages of a similar deseription. 


SQUARES of buildings are here represented sufficient to 
*~ accommodate about 1200 persons each ; and surrounded by 
a quantity of land, from 1000 to 1500 acres. Within the squares 
are public buildings, which divide them into parallelograms. 
The central building contains a public kitchen, mess-rooms, 
and all the accommodation necessary to economical and com- 


fortable cooking and eating. To the right of this is a building, © 


of which the ground-floor will form the infant schdol, and the 
other a lecture-ruom and place of worship. 

The building to the left contains a school for the elder 
children, and a committee-room on the ground-floor ; above, 
a library, and a room for adults. In the vacant space within 
the squares, are enclused grounds for exercise and recreation: 
these ‘enclosures are suppused to have trees planted in them. 
It is intended that three sides of each square shall be lodging- 
houses, chiefly for the married, consisting of four rooms in 
each; each room to be sutliciently large to accommodate a 


man, his wife, and two children. ‘Ihe tourth side is designed , 


for dormitories for all the children exceeding two in a family, 
or above three years of age. In the centre of this side of the 
squares are apartments for those who superintend the dormi- 
tories: at one extremity of it the infirmary; and at the other 
@ building for the accommodation of strangers who may come 
from_a distance to see their friends and relatives. In the 





Extracted from Mr. Owen's Report, presented to the Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws, in the Session of 1817. 


centres of two sid€s of the squares are apartments for general 
superintendants, clergyman, schoolmasters, surgeon, &c.; 
and in the third are store-rooms for all the articles required 
for the use of the establishment. 

On the outside, and at the back of the hcuses around the 
squares, are gardens, bounded by roads. RF 

Immediately beyond these, on one side, are buildings for 
mechanical and manufacturing .purposes. ‘The slaughter. 
house, stabling, &c. to be separated irom the establishment 
by plantations. 

Atthe other side are offices for washing, bleaching, &c.; 
and at a still greater distance from the squares are some of 
the farming establishments, with conveniences for malting, 
brewing, and corn-mills, &c.: around these are cultivated en- 
closures, pasture-land, &c. the hedge-rows of which are planted 
with fruit-trees. 

Each lodging-room within the squares is to accommodate a 
man, his wite, and two children under three years of age; and 
to be such as will permit them to have much more comforts 
than the dwellings of the poor usually afford. It is intended 
that the children above three years of age should attend. the 
school, eat in the mess-room, and sleep in the dormitories; 
the parents being of course permitted to see and converse with 
them at meals, and all other proper times: that before they 





leave school they shall be well instructed in all necessary and 
useful knowledge ; that every possible means should be adopted 
to prevent the acquirement of bad habits from their parents 
or otherwise; that no pains should be spared to impress upon 
them such habits and dispositions as may be most conducive 
to their happiness through life, as well»as render them useful 
and valuable members of the community to which they belong. 

It is proposed that the women should be employed, in the 
first place, in the care of their infants, and in keeping their 
dwellings in the best order. diy, In cultivating the gardens 
to raise vegetables for the supply of the public kitchen. Sdly, 
In atténding to such of the branches of the various manufac- 
tures as women can well undertake; but not to be employed 
in them more than four or five hours in the day. 4thly, In 
making up clothing for the inmates of the establishment. 
5thly, In attending occasionally, and in rotation, in the public 
kitchen, mess-rooms, and dormitories; and, when properly 


_ instructed, in superintending some paris of the education of 


the children in the schools. ‘ ’ 

It is proposed that the elder children should be trained to 
assist in gardening and manufacturing, fora portion of the day, 
according to their strength ; and that the men should be em- 
ployed, all of them, in agriculture, and also in manufactures, 
or some other occupation for the benefit of the establishment. 





Scuzpue of Exersnses for forming an Establishment for 
TWELVE HUNDRED MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

If the land be purchased, 

1200 acres of land, at 30%. per acre 

Lodging a ents for 1200 persons 

Three public buildings within the square 

Manufactory, enone, and washing-house . . 

Furnishing 300 | ging rooms, at 82 each 

Furnishing kitchen, schools, and dormitories. . , . . 

‘Two farming establishments, with corn-mill, malting, 

and brewing appendages 

Making the interior of the square and the roads .. . 

Stock for the farm under spade cultivation 

Contingencies and extras 


t £.96,000. 
which, being divided by 1200,, gives a capital to be advanced 
of 804. per head; or, at 5 per cent. per ann. 41. each per year. 

Thus, at so small an expense asa rental of 42. per head, may 
the unemployed poor be put in a condition to maintain them- 
selves ; and as vio easily conceived, quickly to repay the 
capital advanced, if thought necessary. : 

But if the land be pte only 60,000. capital would be: 
required. 





on ( Continued from first page.) 
; dered secure, beyond the power of dent. OC d labour 

aod eXpenilitare, fur a common object, among the working 
classes,- with proper training and instruction for their offspring, 
aid surrounded by the circumstances devised for the whole, 
wll create and secure the present safety of society, the present 
and future comfort and happiness of the individuals, and the 
ultimate well-being of all. E may therefore eonfidently be- 
li-ve, that no combination of human powers can now be formed 
to prevent its permanent adoption. 

After having made this statement, it is necessary for me to 
aid, that the knowledge I have acquired on this subject has 
been forced upon me by a long and extensive experience ; 
which, under similar cireumstances, would have been acquired 
by he generality of mankind. None, I believe not one, of the 
p’‘nciples have the least claim to originality; they have been 
reveatedly advocated and recommended, by superior minds, from 
th earliest period of history. I haye no claim even to priority, 
in regard to the combinatious of thesc principles in theory; this 
b-langs, as far as I know, to John Bellers, who published them, 
aid.most ably recommended them to be' adopted in praetice, in 
th: year 1696. Without any aid from actual experience, he 
h:s most distinctly shewn how they might be applied to the im- 
provement ef society, according to the facts then known to 
ex'st; thus evincing that his mind had the power to contemplate 
a point extended. 120 years heyend his contemporaries. His 
work appeared to be so curious and valuable, that, on discover- 
ing it, I have had it reprinted, verbatim, in order to bind up 
with the papers I have written on the same subject, 

Whatever merit can be due to an individual for the original 
discovery of a plan that, in its consequences, is ealculated fo 
efect more substantial and permanent benefit to mankind than 
an ever yet perhaps contemplated by the human mind, it all 
belongs exclusively to John Bellers. 

«. O. Is it then your decided opinion, that land, labour, and 
etpital, may be employed under @ new combination, so as to 
produce more valuable results to ail parties than they doat pre- 
sent 7—A. If I have derived any distinct knowledge by my long 
experience and extensive practice, I am enabled to say, with 
a confidence that fears, no refutation, that any given quantity of 
lan.j, labour, and capital; may be so combined as to support 
at least four times the present number of human beings, and ia 
tenfold comfort that the same maintains at present, under the 
existing practices in this country; and, of course, that the in- 
trinsic value of land, labour, and capita], may be inereased in 
the same proportion: that, consequcntly, we pessess the most 
ample means to carry now, without loss of time, the prosperity 
of the country to a point it has not before attained—to a 
height that no country has ever yet experienced. If any par- 
ties suppose these to be mere assertions without sound founda- 
tion, cr to be a visionary scheme derived from the regions of 
fa cy, they will be mistaken ; for they are the result of a patient 
and ‘unwearied attention to discover accurate and practical 
da‘a, and to try an endless variety of experiments, to enable 
m2 to draw correct conclusions, and thus. bring the theories 
of learned men in their closets to the oily test of truth. 
By thus proceeding, } have been more and more satisfied of 
the errors of mere theories, and of the little real value they 
have hitherto been to mankind. Ihave no wish, however, 
that any more confidence should be placed in what } say, 


+2 





than to induce the publie to give a fair trial to the plan. If 


1 am in error, the loss and inconvenience, compared with the 
ovject, will be small; butif Iam right, the public and the 
world will be gainers indeed! I ask nothing for myself; and 
except good-will and the iaterchange of kind and friendly 








offices, E Will HOt atcept any thing from any parts. F tierely 
ask to be permitted to relieve the poor od classes 
from their present distress, and to render an essential service 
to the wealthy, -and to all the higher classes. I am, therefore, 
desirous that competent persons of business should be named, 
to investigate all the details which I have to propose; knowing, 
as I do from experience, that this isthe only practical measure 
that can be adopted, to enable the public to comprehend a sub- 
ject so extensive and importantas this will ultimately prove tobe. 

Q. On the supposition that the plan may be unexception- 
able in all its parts, how ean it be carried into execution, as 
far as relates to the poor who receive parochial aid ?—A. First, 
by passing an Aet of Parliament to nationalize the poor. 
Secondly, by borrowing, from time to time, on the national 
security, sufficient sums to build these villages, and to prepare 
the land for cultivation ; the Government holding security upon 
these establishments, until both interest and capital shall be 
paid; by which means the whole process would be straight for- 
ward, equitable, and just, to all the parties; and the country 
would enable the Government to earry it into execution, with- 
out opposition from any interested party. 


July 26. 

After closing the above on Thursday morning, the 24th inst. I little ex- 
pected that, before it was ready for publication, twe events were to arise, 
sufficiently important to render a narrative of the one useful, and an ex- 

lanation of the other necessary. Such events, however, have occurred. 

t which is useful, is 20 valuable and interesting, that I lose not a mo- 

ment in making it knowm,. Fortunately, it admitsnot of a difference of 
opinion ; it comprises simple matter of fact, that may be seen and inves- 
tigated by every one who will devote time to visit the principal prison in 
this metropolis. i 7 

Having heard, from various a, what highly beneficial effects had 
been produced by Mra of St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, among the 
female prisoners in Neng } yesterday, by owas oe appointment, ac- 
companied that Lady, and was conducted by her through all the apart- 
ments of the prison occupied Fj the unfortunate females of every de- 
scription, I shail > easily, if ever, forget the impressions J expe- 
rienced: they were of @ mixed and very opposite nature. In passing 
from room to room, we were met, in every instance, (there was not one ex- 
ception,) with kind ime, 208 the most evident feelings of affection in 
every prisoner to s. Fry. Not a feature in the countenance of 
any, however harde: r) might have been on entering the prison, that 
did not evince, in st expression than language can define, their 
love and admiration & what she had done for them. With an alacrity 
and pleasure that woulé be commended in the best-trained children, in 
attending to parental requests, they were ready and willing to comply 
with her advice. It was evidently a heartfelt consojation to these poor 
creatures to know her wishes, that they might shew their gratitude by an 
immediate compliance with them. She spoke, in manner and voice, the 
language of confidence, kindness, and commiseration, to each ; and she 
was replied to, by all, i suéh accordant feelings as are, and ever will be 
produced in human bei whenever they shall be spoken to and treated 
thus rationally. On ting the prison, the eyes of all were directed 
towards her, anti} she was no longer in their sight. The apartments and 
the personsof the prisoners were clean and neat; order, regularity, de- 
cency, and almost cheemfu tem, stg y tae whole of these heretofore 
miserable and degra etches! With the constant habit, for years, of 
reading the mind inf the countenance among the lower classes, I could 
hot discover, throughout the numerous apartments we visited, one line of 
feature that denoted amy inclination to resisf, in the slightest degree, 
Mrs. Fry’s Wishes; bat, on the contrary, the looks and manner of each 
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Legislature to effect, daring the centuries t have existed 
id have been m —~ to B ne ne le narrative wnt 
ine ? that this change, from the depth of misery to the state de- 
e Mrs. fi » and a few benevolent individuals of 
the Society of Friends, im three months, without any increased expense, 
and with feelings of bigh gratification to herself! We left the female 
side of the prison, and passed on to the rooms, courts, &c. occupied by 
the malea. We went first to the boys’ court, and found the school, 
which was formed at Mrs. Fry’s fequest, had been just dismissed. The 
person acting as master asked if he should muster the boys ; to which she 
consented, and it was instantly done. What a melancholy sight did 
they offer! A collection of boys and youths, with scarcely the appear- 


ance of human beings in their countenances; the most evident sign that 
the Government to which they belong had not performed any part of its 
duty towards them. For instance; t wasone boy, only 6 years of 
age, double iromed! Here a great crime has been commnieteds and a severe 
punishment is nficted, which, under a system of proper training and 
prevention, would not have taken place. 

My Lord Sidmouth will forgive me, for he knows I intend no perso- 
nal offence, His dispositions are known to be mild and amiable ; but the 
Chief Civil Magistrate of the country, im such case, is far more guilty 
than the boy , and, in strict justice, _ system af coercion and punishment 
be rational and necessary, he ought rather to have been double ironed, and 
in the place of the boy. retary of State for the Home Depart- 

power, and ought to have used it, to give that, 


She 


t 
was to! 


ment has long had the 
and every other boy in the empire, better habits, and to place them under 
circumstances that would train them to me mo We left these 
boys, and visited the men who were yct to be tried, those who had bees 
tried, and others under sentence of death. Every thing on this side of the 
prison was moat revolting tocommon sense oad bomen feelings; but it 
serves to exhibit the comtrast between the practice that results, and ever 
will result, from acting upom rational and irrational principles. 1} wish 
the Members of Government would now investigate t extraordinary 
facts. Ifthey were to inspect them, with this benevolent female, | am 
sure they would learn the principles which have guided her practice, and 
adopt them in all their future measures. They would then enjoy only the 
highest satisfaction. 

twas admitted bythe attendants of the prison, that, a few months 
ago, the women were more depraved tham the men are now : they were 
both pr ed to be irrech ible: but the state of the females has 
been entirely changed, and that in the short space of three months! Not- 
withstanding this fact, the men are still p d to beirreclaimable! Blame, 
however, is by no means to be attached to any of the attendants of the 
prison, who appear inclined to do their duty as far as they have received 
instructions. 

Let Ministers attend here, and they will discover that the most power- 
ful instruments of government have hitherto been dormant in their hands, 
and in those of their predecessors. If they will study the subject as itde- 
serves to be studied, and afterwards make @ proper use of their er, in 
legislating on the principle of prevention, under the influcnce of a perse- 
vering well-directed kindness, the distress of the eountry will be found to 
vanish—the ignorance, erty, amd misery of the lower classes to disap- 
pear, as though it were by a miracle: and they wold then look in vain for 
disaffection, discoptent, or opposition to any of their measures. The pre- 
sent period is of all others the beat ada tedto introduce the change, and 
every circumstance now imperiously calls fer its commencement. 

I would here rivet the attention of the world! It has been said that 
there are numerous difficulties in training children to good habits and 
right conduct, even previous to their having received any cntrary bias ; 
but here is a proof that the most deep-rooted and long-continued habits 
of bggersln | may be easily and speedily overcome @ system of kind- 
ness, which, when properly directed‘and persevered in, no humaar beings 
have ever yet been frund long inclined to resist. 

This principle, when it shall be weltanderstood and rightly acted upon, 
will effect more for the substantial happiness of mankind than all the mo- 
ral and religious systems that have ever yet, at any peried,or in any coun- 
try, been foreed upon the. human mind. 

Hitherto the world has been tormented by useless talking—by much 
speaking: all of which has proved to be of noavail. Henceforward, 
acting will render precepts unuecessary ; and, in future, systems for the 
8 











ment of well-directed kt The omly regret I heard expiessed was by 
those who were unemploy “* that had no work” All who had 
something to do were far more ci al than I had previously supposed 
human beings could be im the situation, with the accommodation and 
under the circumistances here described, We next proceeded to the fe- 
male school; and, on eatering, every eye was fixed on their benefactress, 
The little girls, chjldrea of the prisomers amd convicts, looked on her as 
human creatures might be i toleok upon beings of a supe- 
rior, intelligent, and heneficent natare.. They were aliclean and neat ; 
and some of their countenamees vefy mteresting. The school was, 
in excellent order, and ap to be under good management. J could 
not avoid contrastimg 1We t with the former situation of all these 
poor unfortunates.—What a.change must they have experienced! from 
filth, bad habits, vice, crime.—from the depth of degradation and wretch: 7 
edness—to cleanliness, good habits, and comparative comfort and cheer- 
fulness! Had not expérienge ong made known to-me the simplicity and 
certain effects of the priiciptes which had here been carried into 
practice, | might have been led to inquire, what ‘found statesman had 
been here? what large sumg had becn expended? how many years of 
active and steady: perse ce had been 'y to ! this ex- 
traordinary improvement, which bas foiled even the British Government 


female prisoner any indicated a full acquiescence in this new gorera- 





overnment of maukind will be eatimatedand valued by their effects in 
practice only { 
must now refer to that whichis necessary. Immediately before and after 
the late meeting at the George aud Vulture, I discovered that some secret 
emissaries were at pe Be t my progress, insi ions of 
various kinds, which evidently produced the effect intended on the minds 
of some who had previously expressed themselves favourable to the plan. 
All this was very natural; no ey individual could attack the errors 
and prejudices of mankind, as J haye done, without encountering, at each 
step, opposition of every description. When the weapons used in this war- 
fare, however unfair and illegitimate they may have been, were directed 
against the individuals only, they were ee l cared, and I de still 
care, as little for the individual as any of his opponents did or can. I 
make him, ag they shall now be ie an inst mi to forward mea- 
sures for our-mutual and the gegeral benefit. He has been hitherto so em- 
weveds without regard to his. vanity or self consequence of any kind; 
an 


untilthe object shall be effectually secured, he shall continue to be 
so employed, 


But asthe absurd and ridiculous insinuations now set afloat, are intended 


to retard the work I have undertaken, they must be met; end they have 
mac ~~ next step that | shall and 
ratin, 





about which I was Yelibe- 








it fs, that @ Public Meeting shall be held at the City of London Tavern, 





, the 4th dey-of zuyus, MPO in co" eonsidéralion ® plan to 
Ge ere relieve the country from its present distress, to remoralise 
the poor, reduce the poor’s-rate, and abolish pauperism and all its injurious 
consequences. At that meeting I invite those parties, and any others whom 
they can enlist in their, cause, to come ferward and make every thing they 
have to say against me publickly known. I wish to gratity them to the ut- 
most of their desires; and as they may not possess fi the requisites for the 

. 1 will give them the clue by which they may pursue end discover 

errors of my past life. 
was 


n in Newtown, Montgomeryshire; left it, and came to Londos 
when ebout ten years of age; soon #fier went to Mr. James M'Gutffog, of 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, where 1 remained upwards of three pears; re- 
turned to town, end was a short time with Messrs. Flint and Palmer, 
London Bridge. } went afterwards to Manchester, and was some time with 
Mr. John Saitersfield, whom I lett, while yet a boy, to commence business 
on a lianited scale, in making machinery end spinning cotton, pert of the 
time in partoership with Mr. Jones, «nd pert on my own account; after- 
wards I undertook to manuge the spinning establishments of the late Mr. 
Drinkwater ot Manchester, at the latter place, end at Northwich in Che le 
in which occupation | remained three or four years. I then formeda part- 
nership to carry on a cotton-spinning business with Messrs. Moulson aad 
Scarth of Manchester; built the Chorlton Mills, and commenced a new 
firm, under the designation of the Choriton ‘| wist Company, alo with 
Messrs. Korradaile and Atkinson, of London, and Messrs. EH. end 7. Banca 
end Co. ot Manchester. Sometime afterwards we purchased the mills and 
establishments at New Lanark, where | have been betore the public fer 
eighteen yeers past; and | am now forty-six years old. Here is a clue te 
my whole life, for any parties who may wish to make use of it: not because 
the conduct of the individual, whether it has been the best or the worst, can 
alter one tittle of the truth or falsehood of the principles and practices 
whieh 1 contend ; these stand solely op their own foundation, und will ulti- 
mately resist the shock of ages; nor because he has acted better, or with 
more wisdom than the average of persons at the same time of life, and un- 
der the same circumstances ; for he has never, in a single instance, set an 
value on himself, or on any of his actions j-—but, because I wish that every thing 
which can be said against the individuel may be urged by those who are de- 
sirous so to do, in order to have done with these trifling igni 


» t and insig 

personalities, and that I may proceed onward to the acomplishment of that 
which is of real practical utility. Let them, therefore, at such public meet- 
ing, bring forward every saying and action of mine that has displeased them : 
I only ask that the attack shall be fair, open, and direct; it shall then be 
met, und it shall be overcome. In the mean time, I ask no favour ; let , 


be industrious and be prepared to secure all the success at which they aim. 


purpose 
all the 


1 shall not ask for, or accept, any quarter: my purposes have been long fraed; 
and my determination is, not to give any quarter to the errors and evils of 
the existing systems, civil, political, and religious, until they shall become 
soobvious, a8 that their removal shall be desired by all parties, even by 
those who now feel the strongest interest ip, and inclination to sup 


th port them. 
The Rubicon is passed, and the public will soon experience the beneficial 
consequences. 


ROBERT OWEN. 


P.S. A more complete view of the Plan, accompanied b; 


f perspective 
drawings, and a full detail of all its practical advantages, will be shertly 
submitted to the public, 
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My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


AVING been requested by you to draw up a detailed 

Report of a Plan for the general Relief of the Ma- 
nufacturing and Labouring Poor, I have the honour to 
submit the following :— 

In order to do justice to this interesting subject, it is 
necessary to trace the operation of those leading causes, 
to which the distress now existing to an unprecedented 
extent in this country, and in other countries in no very 
slight degree, is to be ascribed: the evil will be found 
toflow from a state of things to which the progress of so- 
ciety has given birth: a developement of this will there- 
fore suggest the means of counteracting it. 

The immediate cause of the present distress is the de- 
preciation of human labour ; and which has been occa- 
sioned by the general introduction of mechanism into 
the manufactures of Europe and America, but princi- 
pally into those of Britain, where the change was 
, any accelerated by the inventions of Ankwricut and 
ATT. 
The introduction of mechanism into the manufacture 
of objects of desire in society reduced their price; the 
reduction of price increased the demand for them, and 
generally to so great an extent, as to occasion more hu- 
man labour to be employed after the introduction of ma- 
chinery than had been employed before. 
The first effects of these new mechanical combina- 
tions were to increase individual wealth, and to give a 
new stimulus to further inventions. 
Thus one mechanical improvement gave rise to an- 
other in rapid succession ; and in a few years they were 
not only generally introduced into the manufactures of 
these kingdoms, but were eagerly adopted by other na- 
tions of Europe, and by America. 
Individual wealth soon advanced to national pro- 
sperity, as that term is generally understood; and the 
country, during a war of 25 years, demanding exertion 
nd-an amount of expenditure unknown at any former 
riod, attained to a height of political power which 
onfounded its foes and astonished its friends: both 
ere alike unable to assign the real cause. So steadily, 
yet pay, did our country advance to thisenvied state, 
that there appeared to be no limit to its acquirement of 
riches, and the kind of power which wealth creates. 
The war itself, when it had extended its ravages over 
Europe, to Asia and tou America, seemed but a new sti- 
mls te.draw. farth. onrgxbaustless resources, and in its 
man life in its prime, which it caused throughout the 
world, and the waste of all the materials necessary for 
war on so large a scale—perhaps unparalleled in ancient 
or modern times—created a demand for various produc- 
tions, which the overstrained industry of British manu- 
factures, aided by all the mechanism they could invent 
and bring into action, was hardly competent to supply. 
_ But peace at length followed, and found Great Britain 
fin possession of a new power in constantaction, which, 
t may be safely stated, exceeded the labour of one hun- 
dred millions of the most industrious human beings, in 
he full strength of manhood.* 

Thus our country possessed, at the conclusion of the 
war, a productive power, which operated to the same 
ffect as if her population had been actually increased 
ifteen or twenty fold; and this had been chiefly created 





evident sign of barbarism, and an act of gross tyranny, 
were any government to permit mechanical power to 
starve millions of human beings. The thought will not 
admit of one moment's contemplation; it would inevita- 
bly create unheard-of misery to all ranks. The last re- 
sult therefore alone deserves to be considered, which is, 
“ that advantageous occupation must be found for the 
unemployed working classes, to whose labour mechanism 
must be rendered subservient, instead of being applied, 
as at present, to supersede it.” ‘ 
To conduct a charige so important, and of such vital 
necessity to our well-being, mom f a comprehensive 
view, and an accurate knowledge of the real state of 
society. 
_ The measure should bewell considered, with respect to 
its present bearings and connexions, and its conse- 
quences traced by minds uninfluenced by prejudices of 
party or of class. 
_ The circumstances of the times render a change in our 
internal policy, respecting the poor and working classes, 
absolutely necessary ; and the first question to be de- 
cided by every man of all ranks is, shall the alteration be 
made under the guidance of moderation and wisdom, 
foreseeing, and gradually preparing each step, one regu- 
larly after another, cheval preventing a single prema- 
ture advance—or shall the change be effected by igno- 
rance and prejudice, under the baleful influence of the 
angry and violent passions? Should these prevail, then 
will the truly disinterested, those whose ardent wish is to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind, withdraw from the 
contest, and society be involved in confusion. But, 
surely, the experience of past ages, and. particularly of 
the last twenty-five years, will have taught men wisdom, 
and prepared the minds of all for a calm and dispassio- 
nate inquiry—how the evils which at present afflict so- 
ciety can best be remedied. 
I proceed, therefore, with the subject, and shall en- 
deavour to shew in what manner advantageous employ- 
ment can be found for all the poor and working classes, 
under an arrangement which will permit mechanical 
improvements to be carried to any extent. 
Inder the existing laws, the unemployed working 
classes are maintained by, and consume part of, the 
property and produce of the wealthy and industrious, 
while their powers of body and mind remain unproduc- 
tive. They frequently atquire the bad habits which ig- 
norance and idleness never fail to produce; they oa 
renin nate wleh sh. t.a wand Banaue . -..2 . 


society. 


Most of the poor have received bad and vicious habits 
from their parents ; and so long as the present treatment 
continues, those bad and vicious habits will be transmitted 
to their children, and, through them, to succeeding ge- 
nerations. 

Any plan, then, to ameliorate their condition must pre- 
vent bad and vicious habits from being taught to their 
children, and provide the means by which only good and 
useful ones may be given to them. 

The labour of some individuals is far more valuable 
than that of others ; and this arises principally from the 
training and instruction they receive. 

Means should therefore be devised to give the most 


useful training and instruction to the children of the 
or. 


As the seeming novelty of the plan might possibly in- 
duce a hasty or premature decision respecting it, on the 
part of those who have not had much practical experi- 


ence among the poor, or who may be-under the influ- 
ence of some favourite theory of political economy, to 
which it might appear to be opposed, I beg to submit it 
as the result of daily experience among the poor and 
working classes, on an extensive scale, for twenty-five 
years; and during which the most unceasing attention 
has been directed to discover the primary causes of their 
poverty and misery, and the best means of providing a 
remedy for both. 

A casual or superficial consideration of the plan now 

roposed cannot be expected to impart a sufficient know- 
edge of the various beneficial results of such a combina- 
tion, or to form the ground of a reasonable opinion as to 
its practicability. 

I now beg leave to solicit the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the Drawings and Explanations which accom- 
pany this Report: (for which see the back of this page.) 

There are several modes by which this plan may be 
effected. 1 

It may be accomplished by individuals, by parishes, 
by counties, by districts, &c. comprising more counties 
than one, and by the nation at large, through its Govern- 
ment. Some may prefer one mode, some another; and 
it would be advantageous certainly to have the experi- 
ence of the greatest variety of particular modes, in order 
that the plan which such diversified practice should 
prove to be the best, might afterwards be generally 
adopted. It may therefore be put into execution by 
any parties, according to their own localities and views. 
The first thing necessary is, to raise a sum of money 
adequate to purchase the land (or it may be rented) to 
build a square, manufactories, farm-houses, and their 
appendages—to stock the farm, and provide every thing 
to put the whole in motion. : 

roper persons must be procured to superintend the 
various departments, until others should be trained in 
the establishment to supply their places. 

The labour of the persons admitted pf then be 
applied to procure a comfortable support for themselves 
and their children, and to repay, as might be required, 
the capital expended on their establishment. 

When their labour shall be | ly and tem- 
perately directed, under an inte 





practice, it will soon be found to be more than sufficient 


es) 


that men po 
consume, un 


is arrived when it may be most advan 
practice. And the period is also arriv 


from their increasing misery and degradation. 
It is impossible to find language sufficiently strong to 


classes. They are lett in gross ignorance ; they are 
permitted to be trained up in habits of vice, and in the 
commission of crimes; and, if purposely to keep them 


» casy or 


eels roa t_of man How vain 
and useless to <cknoclelge the: of the principle 
be trained to produce more than they will 
ess the means shall be devised by which 
the principle may be carried into practice! The period 
i usly put into 
when the state 
of society imperiously requires the adoption of some 
measures to relieve the wealthy and industrious from 
the increasing burdens of the poor’s rate, and the poor 


express the inconsistency, as wellas the injustice, of 
our present proceedings towards the poor and working 


try is-now sufficiently alive to the necessity of abandon— 
ing the principle on which all our legislative measures- 
on this* subject have hitherto proceeded ; for nothing. 
shost of this can place the Empire in permanent safety. 
Until the preventive principle shall become the basis of ~ 
legislative proceedings, it will be vain to look for any. 
measures beyond partial temporary expedients, whic 
will leave society unimproved, or involve it in-a. much 
worse state. : eee 

If such should be the conviction of tye age me ow 4 
change proposed in the management of the poor. an 
wneay Sate 9 working classes will be much better di- 
rected nationally than privately. - . 

In fact, many of the benefits to be derived to society 
at large will not be realized until the plan become na-- 
tional. 

Should the practical outline, which is now submitted, 

be approved, and engage the attention of Parliament, 
the next consideration would be, in what manner it 
may be carried into effect with the least loss of time, 
and without immediate or future injury to the resources. 
of the country. . ‘ 
The money necessary for founding establishments om 
the principle of the plan now proposed, may be ob- 
tained by consolidating the funds of some of the public 
charities; by equalizing the rate, and borrowing on. 
their security.* ‘The poor, including those belonging 
to public charities, should be made national. 

Songs will arise a superabundance of funds and* 
labour: The country should be surveyed, and the best. 
situations for these agricultural and manufacturing 
establishments be ascertained. ; . 

Such as can be the most easily procured, in various- 
parts of the kingdom, should be fairly valued, and pur-- 
chased by the nation, on perpetual lease, or otherwise,. 
and be properly laid out by competent persons for. the 
purposes required. The labour of the poor and unem~ 
ployed may be most advantageously applied to the exe-- 
cution of every part of the work, under the direetion of 
proper persons appointed to. superintend: the -various. 
departments. ‘ 

Nothing new would be required; all that could be 
wanted is in daily practice all over the kingdom. ; 

The land and houses would not only possess their 
original worth, but, as the plan advanced, both would 
materiatfy increase in valuc; and ell the districts in the 
neighbourhood of these communities would e of 
ee ay amelioration which they could not fail-to in- 
troduce in a very extensive degree. : 
When these arrangements shall be adopted and car- 
ried into execution—and sooner or later they must be: 
—in order to permanently relieve the national dis- 
tresses, new and extraordinary consequences will follow. 
The real value of the land and labour will rise, while 
all the production of land and labour will fall; mecha- 
nism will be of more extensive worth aid benefit to 
society ; every encouragement may be given to its ex- 
tension; and its extension will go on ad infinitum, 
but only in aid of, and not in competition with, human 
labour. 

A summary of the advantages to he derived from the 
execution of such a plan may be presented under the 
following heads :— 


1, Ex 





to 


mnsive as such a system, for the unemployed poor, may 
@ superficial observer, it will be found, on mature investigation those 
who understand all the consequences of such a combination, to be by far 
the most economical that has yet been devised. 


2. Many of the unemployed poor are now in a state of gross ignorance, 
and have trained in bad habits; evils which, ander the present system, 
are likely to continue for endless generations. ‘Ihe arr d 
offer the most certain means, in a manner gratifying toali the parties inter 
ested and to every liberal mind, of overcoming both their ignorance-and 
their bad habits, in one generation. 


3. The greatest evils in society arise from mankind being trained in 
principles of disunion. The proposed measures offer to unite men in the 
pursuit of common objects for their mutual benefit, by Pyotas an easy 

icable plan,.for gradually withdrawing the causes of difference among 
individuals, and of making their interest and duty very generally the 
same. 


_The same quantity and quality of labour, under one 
direction, will produce a much more valuable result than 
under another. 

It is necessary then, that the labour of the 
be exerted under the beét. ; 

One mode of management as to their expenditure will 
= many more advantages and comforts than an- 
other. 

Such arrangements should, therefore, be made in this 


department as should produce the largest benefits at the 
smallest expense. 


within the preceding twenty-five years. The rapid pro- 
press made by Great Britain, during the war, in wealth 
pnd political influence, can therefore no longer astonish: 
he cause was quite adequate to the effect. 
Now, however, new circumstances havearisen. The 
war demand for the productions of labour having ceased, 
aarkets could no longer be found for them ; and the re- 
enues of the world were inadequate to purchase that 
vhich a power so enormous in its effects did produce: 
diminished demand consequently followed. When, 
erefore, it became necessary to contract the sources of 
upply, it soon proved that mechanical power was much 
eaper than human labour ; the former, in consequence, 
as continued at work, while the latter was superseded ; 
ind human labour may now be obtained at a price far 
ss than is absolutely necessary for the subsistence of 
he individual in ordinary comfort +. 
A little reflection will shew, that the working classes 
fave now no adequate means of contending with me- 
anical power: one of three results must therefore 
ue: 


in ignorance and vice, and goad them on to commit 
criminal acts, they are perpetually surrounded with 
temptations which cannot fail to produce all those 
effects. 

The system, or rather want of system, which exists 
with regard to the management of the poor, has beén 
emphatically condemned by a long and painful experi- 
ence, : 

The immense sums annually raised for their relief 
are lavished in utter Peres | of every principle of 
‘ 5 j ublic justice or economy. They offer greater reward 
Most of the vices and misery of the poor arise from | for idleness and vice than for industry and virtue; and 
their being placed under circumstances in which their | thus directly operate to increase the degradation and 
apparent igterest and their apparent duty are opposed to misery of the classes whom they are designed to serve. 
each othe# and in consequence of their being surround- | No sum, however enormous, administered after this 
ed by unnecessary temp‘ations which they had not been | manner, could be productive of any other result: rather 
trained to overcome. will pauperism and wretchedness increase along with 

It would, therefore, b: a material improvement in the | the increase of an expenditure thus applied. 
management of the poo, to place them under such cir- The poor and unemployed working classes, however, 
cumstances as would obviously unite their real in- cannot, must not, be abandoned to their fate, lest the 
terest and duty, and remove them from unnecessary consequences entail misfortune on us all. Instead of 
temptation. — : being left as they now are, to the dominion of igno- 

, Under this view of the subject, any plan for the ame- | rance, and’ to the influence of circumstances which are 
lioration of the poor should combine means to prevent | fatal to their industry and morals—a situation in which 
their children from accuiring bad habits, and to give | it is easy to perceive the inefficacy, or ‘rather thé inju- 
them good ones—to previde useful training and instruc- riousness, of granting them a provision in a mere pécu- 
tion for them—to provide proper labour for the adults— niary shape—they should, on the contrary, be afforded 
to direct their labour and expenditure, so as to provide | the means of procuring a certain and coinfortable sub- 
the greatest benefit to themselves and to society; and to | sistence by their labour, under a system which will not 
place them under such circumstances as shall remove only direct that labour and its earning’ to the best ad- 
them from unnecessary temptations, and closely unite vantage, but, at the same time, place them under cir- 
their interest and duty. 4 cumstances the most favourable to the growth of morals 

These advantages cannot be given either to indivi- | and of happiness. In short, instead of allowing their 
duals, or families, separately, or to large congregated | habits to proceed under the worst influence possible, or 
numbers, ; : rather, as it were, to be left to chance, thus producing 

They can be effectually introduced into practice only unintentionally crimes that render necessary the seve- 
under arrangements that would unite in one establish- | rities of our penal code, let a system for the prevention 
ment a population of from 500 to 1500 persons, averag- | of pauperism and of crimes be adopted, and the opera- 
ing about 1000. tion of our penal code will soon be-restricted to very 

now submit to the Committee the following plan, | narrow limits, . ‘a 
ng = the Reo p principles, which, it is pre-| The outlines of such a plan, it is presumed, have been, 
is ei er sayy eae ss [ enna, ak My oes rakes (ha have been | however imperfect, suggested and sketched in this 
ppoveriah i " ’ ? in 96 greatly ? any eport. 


. others of equal importance. t may be hoped, that the Government of this coun- 


poor should 





4. This system will also afford the most simple and effectual means of 
giving the best habits and sentiments to all the children of the unemployed 
poor, accordingly as society shall be able to determive what habits and 

i hat character, ought to be given to them. ; 


sentiments, or w! ; 

5. It will likewise offer the most powerful means of improving the habits 
and general conduct of the present unemployed adult poor, who have been 
grossly neglected by society from their infancy. 


6. Owing to the liar arrangement of the 
poor, in return for their labour, more valuable, subs 
comfort, than they have ever yet been able to obtain. 


7. In one generation, it will supersede the necessity for poor-rates, or 
an a of charity, by preventing any one from being poor, or 
subject to such unnecessary degradation. 


8: It will offer the means of gradualiy increasing the population of such 
unpopulous districts of Europe and America as may be deemed n ary, 
of enabling a much greater population to subsist in comfort ona given 
spot, if requisite, than existed hefore ; in short, of increasing strength 
sod, petition! power of the country in which it shall be adopted, more than 
ten: le 


‘plan, it will. give to the 








. The use of mechanism must be greatly diminished; or, 


. Millions of human beings must be starved, to permit its existence to 
present extent; or, 


8s. Advantageous occupation must be found for poor and unemployed ‘ ons 

rking classes, to whose labour tnechanism must be rendered subservi- Q. It is soeasy, that it may be put into practice with less ability and ex- 

t, instead of being applied, as at present, to supersede it. ertion than.are necessary to establish a new manufacture in a new situation. 

Many individuals of ordinary talents, have formed establishments, which 

possess combinations much more complex. In fact, there would not be any 

thing required which is not daily performed in common society, and which, 
ar 


under the t, might not be much more*easily accom- 
plished. 


10. It will 
their 
with 

11. It will permit mechanical inventions and improvements to be carried 


t tent; fer by the proposed arrangement, every improvement in 
mechenism would be vendared Soboervieut to, and in of human labour. 


And, lastly, Every part of society would be essentially benefitted, b: 
une change in the condition of the poor. Some plan, founded on suck 
principles as have been developed herein, appears lutely necessary, to 
secure the well-being of society, as well as to prevent the = Specta- 
cle of thousands pining in“want; and, amidst a sdperabundance of means 
to well-train, educate, employ, and support in comfort, a population of at 
least four times the preseat numbers. 


But, under the existing commercial system, mechani- 
| power cannot in one country be discontinued, and in 
hers remain in action, without ruin to that country in 
ich it be discontinued. No one nation, therefore, will 

scontinue it; and although such an act were possible, 
would be a sure sign of barbarism in those who should 
e the attempt. It would, however, be a far more 





led é 


tually relieve the manufacturing and labouring poor from 
esent deep distress, without violentiy or prematurely interfering 


existing institutions of society. 





To give an instance of this power, there is machinery at work in one 
tablishment in this country, aided by a population not exceeding 2,500 
uls, which produces as much as the existing population of Scotland 
uld manufacture, after the mode in common practice fifty years ago! 
d Great Britain contains several such establishments! 

+ Human labour, hitherto the great source of wealth in nations, being 
hus dimished in value, at the rate ofnot less than from two to three 
lions sterling per week in Great Britain alone, that sum, or whatever 
ore or less it may be, has espe neers | been withdrawn from the circu- 





fund: be raised by borrowing of individuals, who ha’ 

ot } Be capital unemployed “4 by borrowing fom p Sinking Fu 
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that may be expended in this purchase. 
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Mr. Owen’s Appress: deliwered at the City of London Tavern, on Thursday, August 14, 1817. 








IN consequence of the following Advertisement; namely, 

A Pustic Meerinc will be held at the City of London 

Tavern, on Thursday, 14th of Angust next; when those 

interested in the subjcet will consider a Plan to relieve the 

Country from its present Distress, to re-moralize the Lower 
Orders, reduce the Poor's-rate, and gradually abolish 
* Pauperism, with all its degrading and injurious consequences ;”” 

Rfeeting was accordingly held, at which Mr. Owen delivered 
he following Address -— 


IT is not to gratify a weak and useless vanity that Iam 
here to-day. J appear before you to perform a solemn 
end most important duty. Popularity and future fame 
J value not; neither of them appear to me of any esti- 

nation whatever. The only personal motive that influ- 
ences my conduct, is a desire which disease and death 
alone can overcome—to see you, and my fellow-creatures, 
everywhere, in the actual enjoyment of the happiness, 
which, in the utmost profusion, Nature has prepared for 
our acceptance. 

Had wisdom been given to the world, it would have 
perceived long ago, during all the ages which have pass- 
ed, that this ever-sought-tor boon, this gift beyond the 
Means and power of wealth to purchase, has ever been 
at the world’s disposal, even for the least regarded of all 
the human beings who have lived. But, in whatever 
profusion the means of happiness have been shed around 
us, ignorance has veiled them from our sight ; enveloped 
them securely within an atinosphere of the grossest 
errors, so dense and well guarded from every bold ad- 
venturer, that even the experience of time itself could 
not heretofore penetrate through all its shades. 

This dominion of thick darkness, however protected 
as it was by myriads of hydras of every appalling shape 
and aspect, has at length been passed. 

Experience laid her plans deep in former ages, perse- 
vered in her righteous course, without fatigue, misgiv- 
ing, or one moment’s relaxation ; proceeded while her 
opponents slept, and silently crept on when they were 
inattentive to her movements: difficult, intricate, and 
dangerous as was each step in advance, she at length, 
to the astonishment and conlusion of her foes, attained 
the outward barriers. All the powers of darkness were 
imstantly in portentous movement, and preparing to in- 
flict vengeance on this audacious intruder. 

Experience, however, the parent of true wisdom and 
real knowledge, therefore wise and determined in all her 
measures, having till now hidden her might and majes- 
ty from their sight, suddenly disp!ayed her all-efficient 
mirror of truth, burnished to such divine brilliancy, that 
when beheld by the whole host of darkness, they shrunk 
astounded from its piercing light, which instantly 
struck them to the heart; they fled, overwhelmed with 
despair; and are even now rapidly hastening, in every 

irection, to quit our abodes for ever, and leave us in the 
full enjoyment of pertect unity, real virtue, permanent 
peace, and substantial happiness. 

It is, my friends, wider the banners of this successfu! 
Jeader, Experience, that I this day wish to enlist you. 
Be not alarmed at this proposal. 1 shall even now pro- 
ceed one step farther, having been previously tutored by 

unerring instructress; and I now say to you, that on 
this day, which will be stamped indelibly on the me- 
ory of future time, you shall be compelled to Join the 
standard of Experience; and hereafter you will be un- 
able to swerve from your allegiance to it. ‘The ruleand 
way of this leader will prove to you so just and equita- 
le, that no oppressionshall be known; no cries of hun- 
ger and distress shall be heard in her streets ; the pri- 
sons raised by ignorance and superstition shall have 
their doors always open; end their instruments of pu- 
nishment shall be reserved as her legitimate trophies of 
victory. Under the uncrring laws of Experience, you 
shall make such physical and intellectual advances, you 


misconceptions of ignorance ; and present itsclf, 
| } 


worst that can be imagined, must demoralize the inhabitants of any 
counth¥. : 

3. That such population, when surrounded by gin-shops, low pot- 
houses, and every temptation to public gambling, must necessarily 
become cither imbecile and useless, or vicious, criminal, and dangerous, 

4. That strong coercion, and severe, Cruel, and unjust punishment, 
inust necessarily follow. 

5. That discontent, disaffection, and every kind of opposition to the. 
governing powers, must consequently ensue. . 

6. That while these incentives to every thing vile, criminal, and wicked, 
shall be permitted and encouraged by the Government, it is downright 
mockery of common sense to talk about religion, and of improving the 
condition and morals of the poor and working claszes. 

7. That to talk and act thus, is a weak and silly attempt to deceive the 
public—the public is not now deceived by it—and hereaiter such incon. 
sistent and unmeaning jargon will not deceive any one. 

But, my friends, be not angry with these proceedings; 
rather endeavour with me to remove the existence ot 
those circumstances which could produce such perverted 
intellects. Pity the individuals who have been thus 
injured: aid them, and do them good. 

8. That, to expect any national improvement, while these and similar 
circumstances are permitted to remain, exhibits as much wisdom and 
foreknowlvdge, as to wait for the drying of the ccean, while all the rivers 
of the earth are continually pouriug their streams into its waters. 

9. ‘That to remove these evils, and to introduce good habits, valuable 
intellect, and permanent happiness, the large accumulated masses of 
poverty, vice, crime, misery, and pernicious habits, must be cradually 
separated, divided into manageable portions, and distributed over the 
country. 

10. That to succeed in ameliorating the condition of the lower orders, 
and of socicty generally, it is absolutely requisite that meaus should be 
devised to well train, instruct, and advantageously employ, every child 
that shall be born among the working classes, and to give them all the 
necessaries and beneficial comforts of life. 

11. That such arrangements should be formed as would enable the 
working classes to attain all these blessings by their own labour, tem- 
perately exerted under the government of mild and equitable laws, that 
would admit an increase of freedom, in proportion to the improved 
moral conduct and intellectual acquirements of the great body of the 


it the experience and means now exist, to form those arrange- 
ments, without creating one particle ef injury to a single iudividoal ; 
but, on the eontrary, each one, from the most-oppressed and degraded 
of the human race, to the highest ruler of States, shall be essentially and 
permanently benefitted by the change. : Re 

And facts farther declare, that the learned, inexperi- 
enced men, of the present times, are wrong, when they 
imavine that pauperism will be created, increased, and 
perpetuated by the plans now to be submitted to the 
public, for the abolition of poverty, vice, and crime. I 
teel inyself, however, greatly indebted to these gentle- 
men, jor bringing before the public every objection that 
acute and intelligent minds can suggest: my wish is, | 
that the whole subject should be so investigated and 


scrutinized, that not one of its immediate effects, or 
Most remote consequences, should be hidden from the 
world. Ut shal! withstand the full blaze of the must intense 
and steady light, or I shall not be found its defender. 

I say it, however, with a confidence fearless of any 
opposition, having a distinct and accurate knowledge of 
aii the parts of this extensively-combined subject before 


me, that it will bear the test of this trial: that after each 
its most powerful 


My duty now compels me to say, that were they to 
proceed thus for a century, they would continue in the 
dark, and remain incompetent to pass one rational le- 
gislative act on this vital subject to the well-being of 
the Empire. With such knowledge before me, and as 
distinctly before my mental vision as you are now to my 
sight, could I remain a quiet, inactive observer? Ought 
I to have held my tongue, and been mute, in deference 
to unmeaning forms and customs? Nay, with the 
knowledge permitted me to acquire, should I not have 
been the most criminal of all human beings, if, regard- 
ing any personal considerations whatever, I had not 
attempted to make the still small voice of truth heard 
among ny fellow-men. It has gone forth, like the dove 
from the ark, never more to return. 

This truth will not rest in its progress, until it has 
visited and pervaded all parts of the earth ; and its in- 
fluence will dispel and destroy every pestilential vapour, 
and whatever is noxious and evil: and, my friends, it 
will thus render our country, and all countries, a fit 
abode for rational beings. But, my friends, before this 
period can arrive, (and I now speak to you as a plain 
practical man, long and intimately acquainted with the 
transactions of men,) you have much to unlearn— 
much to learn. This change in your proceedings, is not, 
cannot, be created by magic. It can be effected only 
gradually, by individual steps—by correct principles 

eing carried into actual practice—by imperfect at- 
tempts at first, until Experience shall point out that 
which is better, and more beneficial. 

I have been long aware—I have so stated it some 
years ago—that when you should have the new order of 
things distinctly placed before your minds, so as to 
enable you to compare it with those which have passed, 
and which exist, you would become too impatient for 
the change ; that you would be inclined to destroy your 
old habitation, before the new one could be erected, and 
made ready for your reception. To feel thus is natural ; 
but so to act, would be most unwise. Frem this day 
forward, I shall have no occasion to urge you to adopt 
in practice the plans proposed. Your wishes and incli- 
nations to be in the actual possession of the happiness 
which they cannot fail to give you and your children, 
to endless gencrations, will greatly exceed the present 
power of human beings to prepare the means to put the 
plans into execution. These considerations, however, 
should not prevent us from making all the practical pre- 
paration possible to relieve us from the existing evils 
ind distress, and replace them with the least loss of 
time, by those new circumstances, which, without a 





proof to which it can be put, even by 

opposers, it will be more and more puriticd from the 
as 

future ages will find it, consistent and co:plete for all 

the purposes for which it was devised. 

I would here beg leave to ask these gentlemen, if to 
train a child carefully and well, from earliest iniancy, be 
a likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate 
perism? 

If to instruct a child in an accurate and correct know- 
ledec of facts, be a likely means to cr< 
perpetuate pauperism? 

ifto give achiid health, kind and benevolent disposi- 
tions, other good habits, and an active cheerful industry, 
be a likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate | 
paupert . 

it among the working classes, to instruct cach male 
in the practice and knowledge of gardening, of agricul- 
ture, and in at least some one other trade, menufacture, 
or occupation;—if to instruct each female in the best 
method of treating infants and training children, in al! 
the usual domestic arrangements, to make themselves 
and others comfortable, in the practice and knowledg 
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ate, increase, and 
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shall all be so we!l trained, instructed and employed, | 
usefully, pleasantly and advantageously, for yourselves | 
and others, that no motive will be left within you tu de- 
serther righteous cause; ney, each of youwill, ere long, 
rather suffer any death wi yer, than be forced for a 
moment from her all-attractive and ever-cclizhtful ser- 
vice. And, by thus acting, the world will speedily be 
relieved from the overwhelming mental slavery in which 
t has heretofore been held tast bound. 

We will now quit the language of metaphor, and at- 
end closely and accurately to what racis may say; and 
hey will speak a language so interesting to each, and so 
mportant to all, that they will merit your most-fixed 
nd earnest attention.—Listen to what they say of our 
istress and misery, and of the practicable means by 
yhich only that distress and misery may be removed. 
They say—and whenever duubts exist, they are always 
éady to advance proof— 

That the Empire of Great Britain and Ireland is now 
n greater misery, distress, and wretchedness, than, in 
vality, it has been known to be for centuries past; 

That whatever specious appearance of improvement 
may at this moimentexist, the real distress and demora- 
ization of the country is going on, and will rapidly pro- 
eed, until the causes which create both shall be re- 

oved, and until they shall be replaced by other causes 
f a quite opposite nature; ; 

That the United Empire of Great Britain and Ireland 
never, in auy former period, possessed such an excess ot 
buperabundant means to relieve the whole of the popu- 


} 
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ation from this misery, degradation, and danger ; 
That, from the Governing Powers of the country, no 
ational means have even yet been proposed, to give a 
ermanent and substantial rclief to the thousands who 
renow pining in want, and whose dwellings are the 
nnecessary abode of every species of afflicting wretch- 
Iness: That without other aid, they do not possess 
ficient power and practical knowledge of the subject, 
enable them to make a proper use of the means with 
hich the country superabounds, to relieve its inhabi- 
mts from their ignorance and vice, whence all the ex- 
ting evils have arisen: That this aid, of power and 
ractical knowledge, can alone be given by the public 
ice, expressed Eistinctly and clearly, by the reflecting, 
ost intelligent, and best-cultivated part of the commu- 
7, in their several local distriets. 
And Facts also prove, that the public voice should de- 
e to the following effect :— 


That a country can never be beneficially wealthy, while it supports 
ge portion of its working classes in idle poverty, or in useless occu- 


n. 
‘That partial information arid poverty, without any training, but the 


of gardening, and in some one u-eful, light, and healthy 
manufactiure;—t ask, if all or any of these parts of the | 
plan be 
tuatc 
If ts 


d every e 


a likely means to create, increase, and perpe- | 
panperisn 

»rcinove the causes of ignorance, anger, revenge, 
vil passion, be a likely means to create, in- 
; yerpetuate pauperism ? 

If to tratu the whole population of a country, to be 
tempcrate, industrious, and moral, be a likely means to 
create, licrcase, and perpetuate pauperism ? 

If to unite in cordial union and mutual co-operation, 
without one feeling of distrust on the part of any, be a 
likely means to create, increase, and perpetuate pau- 
perism? 

If to increase the wealth of the world four-fold— 
perhaps ten-fold, not improbably 100 fold—be a likely 
means to create, increase, and perpeiuate pauperism? 

But I might proceed to. ask these gentlemen many 
other questions, and to which, perhaps, they would not 
make so ready a reply as to those now put: one, how- 
ever, shal! suffice. 

How do they propose to relieve the people from the 
ignorance, distress, and immorality, with which the 
country abounds ; and which, if not speedily chegked, 
must soon overwhelm all ranks in one general scene of 
confusion, disorder, and ruin? 

I know they have no reply to make, founded on any 
sound practical knowledge of the subject. [ should 
have been delighted beyond any thing which I can now 
find language to express, to discover that the Govern- 
ment, the Legislature, or any Pertics in the country, 
had possessed the requisite knowledge and practical 
experience, to remove the physical and mental evils 
under which we and other nations are now suffering. 
[, patiently and calmly, for years, sought for this know- 
ledge, ainong the most intelligent, enlightened, and 
experienced, of all classes, sects, and parties, in the 
State. I neglected no source whatever, from whence it 
appeared to me possible to derive the information re- 
quired.—While thousands of iny fellow-creatures were 
most unnecessarily pining in want, and their offspring 
hourly wasting away before their eyes, I anxiously 
attended to the proceedings of both Committees of Par- 








liament, to learn if help was near. Soon, however, to 
my mortification, I discovered that the knowledge and 
experience necessary to enable them to comprehend 
this subject, in its various parts, and entire connexion, 
did not in any degree exist amongthem. They speedily 
involved themselves in an heterogeneous mass of par- 
ticulars, admirably calcula‘ed to confound their in- 


shadow of doubt, must produce a happiness that the 
world has not yet experienced; and of which, nene of 
you can now form a clear and distinct estimate. 

There are various modes by which the measures now 


| proposed can be carried into practice: and should this 


Meeting approve of the outlines of the plans which I 


| have submitted so generally to public notice, it has next 


to consider, which, if any, of the following modes de- 
serve most commendation; or whether any other that 
may be proposed, from some other quarter, should be 
recommended, if equally good; the adopiion of the 
latter would please me infinitely more than to see any 
of my own preierred You know nat, my friends, how 
[ shall rejoice, when we shall sink the individual, and 
unite him cordially with his fellows. 

The practical modes that have hitherto suggested 


| themselves to me, or have been mentioned to me by 


others, are the following :— 

The first plan [I shall mention, and it is an admirable 
one, has been sent to me by a Mr. James Johnson, of 
Chelsea. I have not the pleasure of knowing this gen- 


; tleman; but whoever he is, and whatever he may be, 


the letter he has sent to me, and which, with your 
permission, | will now read, evinces a clear understand- 


| ing, asound judgment, and much practicable knowledge. 


It is as follows:— 
“MR. OWEN. 


** Sir—I have taken the liberty of addressing you, in consequence of 
reading your very able and judicious Plan for the Melioration and Em- 
ployment of the Poor, which has appeared in the Public Papers, and 
which does appear to be the best calculated for the general happiness and 
prosperity of the nation which can be possibly adepted. No doubt, like 
all great undertakings, many improvements may suggest themselves from 
time to time, in the course of its progress, but none but what may be 
easily introduced without the slightest impediment to the original design, 
It wants nothing bat the support and protection of Government, to ena- 
ble it to be the most efficient nativual establishment in the kingdom ; and 
would be the means of drawing forth the prayers and gra:itude of the 
poor, and would also meet the general approbation of every good indivi- 
dual in the country. It would soon change the feelings of many thou- 
sands of the present unhappy and disconted class of the community, into 
gratitude and respect towards their superiors, and obedience to the laws 
of thecountry. It is distress that first produces indifference, and that, 
imperceptibly, fron time to time, to depravity and desperation ; and then 
general misery gets established throughout the country. 

** Open once a prospect to future comfort, there will not be found any 
want of patience to wait for the enjoyment of it.—My motive for 
addressing this is, merely to suggest a simple plan for raising the means 
for the accomplisiment. I will suppose, by way of foundation, 100,0v0d. 
will be sufficient, either for one establishment, or to be divided into 
smaller ones, as may be deemed expedient: the common interest upon 
this will be 50001 There will be but little difficulty, I should imagine, to 
find one hundred Gentlemen, who would most willing'y give every encou- 
ragement to promote any undertaking that will add comfort to the Poor. 
We have proof, and proof sufficient in every beaevolent establishment 
throughout the kingdom, to evince there never has been any want of 
liberal feeling, when it bas been required., 

“‘ If one hundred persons of sutlicient property will undertake the 
promotion of the plan, it can easily be accomplished in this way:—If 
Government wil! advance, in the first instance, the 100,001. and each of 
the one hundred persons to consider himself as a kind of Trustee to the 
Establishment, subject to the payment of an annual sum of 501, to 
Government—this will discharge the interest. The Trustees, in proportion 
as they can, to employ on the F stablishment the present unemployed oor, 
which will give considerable relief to the Poor Kates. The Trystecs then 
shall have a power to receive a reduced rate from the parishes accordingly, 
as the unemployed Poor get off the parish books. ‘Lhis will lessen the claim 
upon the private property of the ‘Trustees upon the interest, which they 
have to pay to Government. If I understand correctly, the Establishment, 
ultimately, is to produce profit. Ifso, the prescnt Trustees, or their Assigns, 
shall have a power to discharge tie original advance of tae 100,000, by 
Government ; but not to have power to make new alterations that are once 
established, but as the wisdom of Government sce proper; otherwise, for 
the sake of profit, it might beco nea kind of speculative concern, and occa- 
sion its own destruction, It docs appear strongly to my view, that Go- 
vernment giving protection to it, will give it streneth and security, not td 
be obtained by any othermeans. The Trustees, and not Goverwmncnt, shall 
Possess the power of executing the arrangements, but not the power to 
alter the Plan once laid dowa, without the consent of Government. 1 hope 
this rough outline will not be considered impertineat ; and I most sincerely 
wish every success may attend your truly benevolent efioft. 

“ Jam, Sir, with the highest respect, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 

“ Chelsea, Aug. 4th, 1817. “ JAMES JOHNSON.” 

This plan appears to me very unexceptionable. But 
other modes may be asked for, and others offer them- 
selves. Individuals possessing 100/. each, and the 
means of support for one year, may unite on this plan, 
and carry it most successtully into execution. Exten- 
sive parishes, in which the poor are numcrous, and the 


annual expenditure large, may put the plan into almost 








tellects, and to disappoint every hope of the country. 


immediate exccution; or, several parishes, according to 
their number of poor and annual expenditure, may 


unite under the Gilbert Act, and carry the plan into 
practice, most advautageously for themselves and for 
the poor. 

Or, one or more wealthy individuals, who may be de- 
sirous of ameliorating the condition of the ignorant, the 
ill-taught, the vicious, and the miserable of their own 
dapentents, or others, may form such establishments 
as are proposed, effect thereby the greatest possible 
good to their fellow-creaturcs—most certainly increase 
their revenue, and add a new zest and pleasure to every 
hour of their lives. But before either or any of these 
plans can be put into execution, I have still other duties 
to perform. I must direct a complete model to be 
made of the whole arrangements proposed ; and draw up 
rules and regulations, by which the population within 
these villages can be alone governed, to enable them to 
attain all these promised benefits, and never to recede, 
or be stationary in their progress of improvement. 

These I will yet do; and at all times, while my 
health, strength, and other circumstances will admit, J 
will render all the personal aid in my power, to put any 
establishments, on the plan now advocated, into execu- 
tion: or, if [ can be of any real service in aiding any 
superior plan, devised by, and proceeding from an 
party whatever, I shall have equal, nay, and I spea 
from my genuine feelings, I shall have more real 
pleasure in giving such aid, than I could derive from 
giving support to any plans of my own. 

But now, permit me to say, that, opposed by the igno- 

rance and folly of the world, I have devoted nearly 
thirty years to deep research and active experiment, in 
order that the plans before us might be well matured. 
In thus acting, and in bringing the principles on which 
they are founded prominently before the public, I have 
expended sums that would have stayed an ordinagy or 
short-sighted prudence in its course. I have not, up to 
this hour, I do not, regret one moment of this time or 
one shilling of the money which has been so spent and 
expended. I ask for no return—none-are due to me: I 
have simply performed my duty. The great leading 
cbject of my life, from my youth upwards, is this day 
accomplished; the principles and plan are even now so 
fixed and permanent, that hereafter the combined 
power of the world wi!! be found utterly incompetent to 
extract it from the public ming. It will from this hour 
go on, wiih an increasing celerity. “Silence will not 
retard its course, and opposition will give increased 
celerity to its movements.” It may now be said, my 
great task is done; I resign it with unspeakable plea- 
sure into the hands and unto the guidance of others. 
When death approaches, he will not, he cannot now be 
to me an unwelcome visitor. I shall receive him, come 
when he may, and as he will, with a satisfaction, of 
which none of you, perhaps, can now form any just con- 
ception. 
{ should rejoice, however, to see these delightful 
associations of unity and mutual co-operation flourish- 
ing in this country, and in others; and should my life 
be longer spared, the utmost bounds of my ambition 
is to become an undistinguished member of one ot 
these happy villages; and in which my personal ex- 
pences would not exceed 20/. a year. 

I ought to apologize for having spoken so much of 
myself; but it appeared to me somewhat necessary, that 
no part of the subject might be misunderstood. 

it now becomes an important question, to consider 
what resolutions ought to be proposed to this meeting : 
many offer themselves, and probably 2 material advance 
might now be made towards carrying the plan proposed 
inio immediate execution, and in several places. But I 
am most anxious, that not one premature step should be 
taken in this business. 

By the observations of several public writers, and 
public men, I perceive the subject is not understood. They 
have hitherto caught a few only of the parts, as I con- 
template them ; and have mixed them, in an incongruous 
manner, with various notions of their own, which have 
no connexion whatever with the plan I recommend. 
Many sensible and intelligent individua!s, whose minds 
had not been previously directed to such subjects, are so 
confounded and astonished at this new and extraor- 
dinary combination of human powers, that they very 
naturally conclude the proposer must be either mad, a 
visionary, or an enthusiast; not in the least suspecting 
the truth, that 1 have ever been a plodding, practical, 
persevering, matter-of-fact man, who has been engaged, 
tor thirty-five years, in all the common, and in extensive 
transactions of business. Under all these considera- 
tions, and as I do not wish to take any party by surprise, 
it appeared to me to be due to the subject, due to the 
country, and due to individuals, who are desirous of 
promoting the plan, if it should be found to possess the 
advantages I have stated, that it should undergo the 
most severe scrutiny, in its details separately ; and, asa 
whole combined, proper for a great national and un 
versal system, to relieve mankind from the ignorance, 
vice, poverty, crime, and misery, with which the whole 
earth is now degraded and oppressed, to the deep hurt 
and injury of all ranks and descriptions of men; none 
of whom can be happy, under the fundamentally erro- 
neous notions on which society has been hitherto con- 
stituted. 

And that this high and important duty—a task worthy 
the present age and period—shall be committed to the 
calm and mature ittvestigation and deliberation of a suf- 
ficient number of the most respectable characters in this 
kingdom, for rank, intellect, practical experience, and 
active benevolence; and without distinction of parties, 
sect, or class; that they should form a National Com- 
mittee, in order that strict justice may be done to the 
plan proposed, to the country, and to the world. B 





this procedure, every part of Uiis interesting and impor- 
tant subject would be well and etfectually sifted to its 
lowest foundation, and through all its extensive and 
multiplied ramiticaticns, and thus prove, by a full and 
fair examination, all its defects and advantages; and 
whether it will be proved, as I have stated, to possess 
that high claim to public notice, and universal a option. 

It is for the Meeting to decide, what encouragement 
shall be now given to an immediate experiment of the 
Plan, in one, or more instances. 

In conformity with these views, I beg leave first to 
read the following Resolutions, as they stand in connec- 

( Co:.lénued on the following Page.) 








(Continued from third page.) 
tion; and afterwards to propose them separately for 


our opinion and decision. : ka 
y 1. The many of the poor and working classes, in Great Britain and 
Jreland, cannot now procure employment to enable them to earn @ proper 

ce. 
“That in Great Britain and Ireland, the poor, the unemployed, and 
the inefficiently employed, are now supported at a ruinous expense to 
many parishes, and y extensive and injurious private charities. 

3. That under these circumstances, the poor and working classes 
generally experience privations and distress to a greater extent, probably, 
than they have suffered at any former period in the history of this 
That this arises“from manual labour, being of less value now, com- 
pared with the price of provisions, and the habits of the people generally, 
than it has been at SS known period. Ae 

5. That it is not probable manual labour can regain its proper and ne- 
cessary value, under circumstances beneficial to the country, unless other 
arrangements shall be formed by society, purposely devised to give pro- 
ductive employment to all who are competent and willing to labour. 

6. That it is the highest practical point in political economy, as it most 
essentially involves the well being and happiness of all ranks, to attain 
the means by which the labour of any country can be the most advanta- 

yed. ! ; 
aaa the Poors’ Rate, and to gradually abolish Pauperism, with 
all its degrading and injurious consequences. i ss 

8. That as a solemn and grave judgment ought not to be given hastily, 
on a subject in which the vital interests of this Empire and other coun- 
tries are involved,—the plan now proposed shall be submitted to the 
scrutiny and investigation of a Committee, composed of many of the 
leading, most intelligent, and best disposed, from among all ranks, who, 
by their previous acquirements, may be =e give a useful opinion 
upon the subject. For something must be done. 

9. That the Committee of General Investigation be composed of the 
| ollowing Noblemen and Gentlemen, or such of them as may be inclined 
to perform this high and important duty, for themselves, their country, 
and for posterity. The Committee to have power to add from time to time 
to their number, and to be a quorum. we Baye 

10. That this Committee shall report the result of their investigations 
and labours, to a General Meeting to be called for that purpose, early in 
May next year, or sooner, if they shall so determine. : 

1i. That the Proposer of the Plan shall give, from time to time, to the 
Committee, all the information in his power, that they may ask or 
require. Z A 

It was not my intention to have proceeded further at 
present; but a mist benevolent and public-spirited 
Gentleman, whose name I am not at liberty yet to men- 
tion, called upon me late last night, and, in the niost 
liberal manner, made me an unlimited offer of about 
1500 acres of land, proper in all respects to try one 
experiment upon, and of at least 50,000/. in value, 
which I might use for such purpose, at any time after 
October next. I cannot, therefore, refrain from pro- 
posing the following additional Resolutions :— 

12. That it is now most desirable, one or more experiment should be 
tried, with the least possible loss of time. 

13. That forthis purpose a subscription be now opened, that whenever 
100,000/. in money or land shall be subscribed, one experiment shall be 
cdmménced forthwith, and a second when 200,000/. shall be subscribed ; 
and so on, as each following 100,000/. shall be subscribed. paey 

14. That the following Gentlemen, or such of them as may be inclined 
to act, shall be a Select Acting Committee, to direct and superintend such 
experiments, isted by the proposer of the plan. . . 

15. That the most warm and cordial thanks of this nent be given 
to the Gentleman who has so nobly stept forward to offer his Land to the 
Country, for the use of an experiment, at the moment It was wanted. 

ee 
49, Charlotte-Street, Portiand-Place, Aug. 16. 





MR. EDITOR, 
As the adjourned Public Meeting to consider 
«* A Plan to relieve the country from its present dis- 
tress,” &c. is to be held on Thursday next, at the 
City of London Tavern, it is important that the public 
should be put in possession of the following, with the 
least possible delay. Your early insertion of it, there- 
fore, will confer another favour on, Sir, yours obliged, 
R. OWEN. 
The First Public Meeting, to consider 4 Plan of amelio- 
ration, and reformation without revolution, has passed, wn- 
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der circumstances peculiarly interesting. An unaided 
individual, directly opposed to all the existing errors 
and prejudices of every sect, party, and class in the 
State—I called that meeting. I was anxious to discover 
the real tendency of the public mind, when left unfet- 
tered by the influence of name or authority. I there- 
fore purposely went, unattended by any one, except 
Mr. Réwcroft and Mr. Carter. The former had more 
experience in public meetings within the City of Lon- 
don, than perhaps any other individual: the latter was 
Secretary to the Committee of the Association for the 
Relief of the Manufacturing and Labouring Poor (in 
which Committee my public proceedings on this subject 
originated); and therefore, as he already possessed 
greater knowledge in these matters than any other gen- 
tleman, his services were truly desirable, in aid of the 
measures about to commence. With these two gentle- 
men I entered the room, having previously determined 
to leave the choice of the Chairman really to the Meet- 
ing, for to me it was truly indifferent who was named 

Mr. Rowcroft requested the company —_ (which 
then appeared to be as numerous as the room could 
contain) to appoint their own chairman. His name 
was immediately called out by many voices, and no 
other was put into competition with it. He declined, 
and gave the best reasons for so doing—“ that the 
state of his health made it imprudent for him to fill the 
situation.” It, therefore, had not been in his contem- 
plation, fora moment, to accept that office ; although, if 
an honest devotion to the cause of the poor, long expe- 
rience, and very strong rational powers of mind, though 
greatly tried by severe exertions, rendered any indivi- 
dual (partially acquainted with the subject to come be- 
fore the meeting) proper to fill that place, Mr. R. was 
certainly entitled toit. Afteranineftectual resistance 

he acquiesced in the wishes of the meeting; and, with, 
out knowing one sentence that I was going to utter, or 
one resolution that I was going to propose, at length 
took the chair, read the advertisement, and stated what 
I had prepared fur the meeting. I may here mention, 
that in consequence of the incessant and numerous ap- 
plications by lone, and personally, made to me, for 
some days previous to the meeting, I could not finish 
my preparations for it in time, even to read over a fair 
copy of them, as it was not ready when I left home at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. Under these circum- 
stances the business of the day commenced. I knew 
then, however, as I did before, and as I know now, 
that the subject would carry me through ; and will con- 
tinue to do so, whatever obstacles, trivial or important, 
may intervene. 

Those who opposed the principles and plan that I ad- 
vocated, were some of the younger — of the much- 
dreaded notions respecting the evils of a too rapid po- 
pulation; the adwocates of reform, not founded on pre- 
vious training, instruction, and productive employment 
of the people; and some of the opposers of all the mea- 
sures of Government. 

A knowledge of the extent of land in this empire and 
the world, advantageous for cultivation, but now waste 
and useless, with the known practice ofevery farmer in 
the kingdom, whose servantg raise ten times the food 
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they could eat, would suggest sufficient to enable every 
thinking mind to discover, that no position can be more 
fallacious than the one which states that “ population 
has a tendency to increase geometrically, while food 
can be increased only arithmetically.” 

A reform of any of our great national institutions, 
without preparing and putting into practice means to 
well train, instruct, and advantageously employ, the 
_— mass of the people, would inevitably create imme- 

iate revolution, and give new and extensive stimulus to 
every bad passion: violence would follow ; every party, 
whether more or less virtuous, vicious, ignorant, or 
intelligent, would equally suffer in their turn; and in a 
short period, this empire, and all Europe and the Ame- 
ricas, would be plunged in one general scene of anarchy 
and dreadful confusion, of which the late French Revolu- 
tion will give but a faint anticipation. 

Such must be the consequences of any premature na- 
tional reform : unless the people are first made temperate 
and intelligent, and unless productive employment 
and useful occupation be provided, sudden and ill-pre- 
pared reform is greatly to be dreaded, and cannot be 
too much guarded against. All, every one, the poor 
and the rich, reformers and opposers, would be severe 
sufferers by thechange. All such ill-digested and short- 
sighted proceedings, in any party whatever, ought to be 
firmly opposed by every reflecting individual. 

The remaining opposition was on the part of those 
who have long been in the habit of systematically op- 
posing the measures of the existing Administration; sup- 
posing, as I have no doubt they do sincerely, that they 
could direct State matters, under the existing circum- 
stances, better than they are now managed: but hither- 
to, nothing really beneficial, that is practical, has been 
advanced by them. I have for years, very coolly and 
dispassionatel y, observed both these parties, and put their 
professions and practices to the test. There are some 
exceptions on both sides to the following conclusions; 
but, as parties, and acting as a body, I cannot, after so 
many years’ intimate experience of the conduct of both, 
be now mistaken. These conclusions are; That the pre- 
sent Ministers are thoroughly satisfied that the prin- 
ciples 9n which, from previously existing circumstances, 
they have been hitherto commalied to act, are erroneous, 
and that the system they support is full of error, and 
eee gh of many serious ead anon evils: that they 

eartily and sincerely wish to remove the latter, if they 
knew how; but they do not, as a Ministry, possess sufhi- 
cient practical knowledge to enable them to carry their 
wishes and inclinations into execution. They are in 
search of it; and ultimately they will find it, among indi- 
viduals who combine science and practice, and who are 
sufficiently intelligent and independent not to be influ- 
enced by any party or interested motives;—and thus 
may the country and its inhabitants be safely and rapid- 
ly improved. 

The Opposition have involved themselves in a maze 
of false intelligence ; somewhat gratifying to discourse 
about, because it possesses the appearance of much 
learning; but when examined accurately, it possesses 
no substance, it cannot be rendered of any practical use 


whatever; and were they to be placed ia power to-mor- ’ 





row, they would be found, with the exception of Lord 
Grenville and a few others, to be mere theorists, an 
quite inadequate to the task of removing the distress 4 
the country. 

There is, however, a far greater portion of genui 
good intention and disposition among all parties, eve 
among the premature Reformists, than is in any degree 
—— by their opponents. I know many of them 
well; and as men and friends, I respect and love many 
among all the parties. I only wish I could now dispel 
the atmosphere of separation and distortion that has 
been formed aroundthe mind of each, that they might 
be permitted to see each other without rejudice ; and 
I trust the time is not far distant when this will be ac- 
complished. 

The particular objections brought forward at the 
meeting, by the several speakers who advocated them, 
were so little to the purpose, so futile, and contrary to 
daily experience, and evinced so much real ignorance of 
the subject before them, that the Chairman restrained 
me, on account of the exhausted state of the meeting, 
from making more than a general reply; and to which I 
the more — acceded, inasmuch, as a complete 
answer to their objections, and many others, was con- 
tained in the printed papers distributed at the meeting, 
and which I recommend to the calm and deliberate 
consideration of every individual, who has sincerely at 
heart the safety of his country, the improvement of the 
condition of the poor and working classes, and the well- 
being of all, without any exception whatever. 

At the next meeting, now that the more preliminary 
but necessary part of the subject has appeared, I will 
give the minute details of the plan; with which I learn’ 
many eee were wholly unacquainted, as they had not | 
seen the Report and papers previously published. [ mean 
also to ask for a general, that is,a numerous and highly- 
intelligent Committee of severe scrutiny and investiga-| 
tion, to report on the plan, both as a limited, and as a 
general National measure. My impression, nay, my 
cool dispassionate conviction is, that it will be found 
highly beneficial for both, and perfectly safe and advan-/ 
tageous for all countries, and for each individual. 

At the last meeting, I was satisfied to discover, that 
while the business proceeded regularly, the impression 
was most unequivocally and decidedly in favour of the! 
measures I had recommended ; and to the last, the ma-| 
Jority was against the amendments that were opposed to 
my Resolutions. For a considerable time I noticed, with | 
interest, the | ormmpaes of those who wished to defeat 
the objects of the meeting. The parties were all new) 
tome. I wished te discover the depth of their minds,| 
and the peculiar atmosphere by which each was envelop- 
ed: this was — soon done. Afterwards, when the! 
adverse parties (if adverse the ought to be called, whol 
have done the cause great pe important service) pro 
ceeded to excite tumult, I looked upon the scene before 
me with precisely the same feelings, that I should have 
noticed so many individuals in a very ill-managed lunati¢ 
asylum. Yet, they must not be left thus, they really 
merit our sympathy; and we must, at least, endeavouf, 
to do them service, even in opposition to their present 
prejudices and consequent feelings. 
ROBERT OWEN.) 








